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Me K S. GOPALJI GULABHAI, MAMLATDAR, BROACH 


The President — Where were you during the famine 9 
A ■ — Tn Jambu«ai 

Q — Were you there during the whole of the famine 9 
A —Yes 

Q — How many villages have you 9 
A —87 

Q ■ — How many people were there on village gratuitous relief at the end of October 9 
A — Three hundred and fifty-four in my taluqa 
Q — At the end of November 9 
A — Three hundred and fifty -eight 
Q — At the end of Decembei 9 

A — Four bundled and fifteen — 384 men, 14 women and 17 children 
Q t — How many were there on gratuitous relief in January 9 

A — Siv hundred and twenty-one in the last fortnight — 548 men, 36 women and 37 children. 
Q — Why were so many men on 9 Why didn’t you bring on the women and children 9 
A — I think the greater number must have been village seivants 
Q — How many servants are theie m each village 9 
A — Fiom five to ten 
Q — Who are they 9 

A — Patanas, letter earners and persons who are employed to guard the village 
Q — How what was the number on village relief at the end of March 9 
A — Nine bundled and sea euty-one — 560 men, 204 women and 207 children. 

Q — Were there any relief works in your villages 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Did you trouble yourself about relief works 9 

A — Yes, in the beginning we attended to works, but later on there was an Assistant 
Engineer appointed and then my duties abated in that connection ' 

Q — Then you attended more to general relief 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Was cholera very bad 9 
A — Yes, in May. 

Q — And the people left one of your great works 9 
A — Yes, two were left , but we had other works ready foi them 
Q — In March was there any reduction of wages m your taluqa ? 

A — Yes 

Q — What was the effect of that reduction 9 

A — People stayed on the works for a little while they hoped Government would come 
round and raise the wages again 

Q — How long did they stay on works 9 

A — I believe they stayed for a week or a fortnight, and then by degrees they left 
Q — Did you ever go on the works in the period during which they got reduced wages 9 
A — Yes 

Q — What did the people say 9 

A — They complained that the wages were veiy small , we told them to go to the other 
side of the Nerbndda, where they would get the full wage , they refused to go and said the 
climate was bad and that they would die 
Q — W ere these people really in want 9 
A —Yes 

Q — What class of people were they 9 

A — Mostly Kolis, Talavius and Bhils, also a few patiddrs and Muhammadans 
Q — Did you notice whether there was any proportion who was able to get on without 
Go yer ament relief 9 

A • — I don’t think so, they could have pulled on for a time 
Q — What percentage would they be 9 
A — One-fourth of the whole. 

Q — Did you judge of that by their appearance or how 9 
A — Partly by their appearance 

Q — Still these people must have been rather hard put 9 
A — Yes 

Q — The people remained for a time and then went to their homes 9 
A — Yes, and some went to the Baroda villages and some to Kana , Baroda is quite close. 
<3 — Did you go to the villages 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did you see m the villages any of those who had gone home 9 
A —Yes 

Q — What state were they m 9 

A — I saw 50 people in a certain village three of them were very bad. 



Q, — When they returned home was there anything to support them 9 

A —Perhaps a little In Jamhusar they collected grass and berries and lrved by selling 
them and the fish which they caught I repotted that this reduction of wage had resulted 
jn the return of the people to their homes and I recommended that they should be allowed 
lDCr6£lS6cL 

Q I suppose you inci eased the gratuitous relief list of the villages when you saw that 


happening 9 

A — Yes, we did to a certain extent 
Q — Gratuitous relief rose but to a very small extent ? 

A — We did it as far as we thought it absolutely necessary 

Q —Time wore on and then the orders were reversed restoring the original wage Did 
the people then return to works 9 

A —Some did, but in many we began to distribute taqdvi, and that may have kept some 

people in their villages „ , , ± n , 

Q—I suppose the effect of these orders on the Broach district cannot be judged with 
reference to the Broach district alone I suppose the whole province of GuzerSt must be taken 
into account, because you say the people went to Kaira and other districts 9 
A — They did not go very far, they went to Baroda 
<2 — Were relief works opened at Baioda 9 

A — Not towards our border Our people have relatives in Baroda and deal and trade with 
that State , they did not go further than the villages on the border. 

, Q — At all events the reduction of the wage exposed them to great trouble 9 
A — Yes, it did 

Q —I have heard from Mr Wood about the cholera on a tank in Jambusar What wa3 
the cholera duo to 9 

A — It is difficult to say , there was a large collection of people, and we came to the con- 
clusion that it had been brought from the Kaira district 
Q — Were there new wells dug 9 

A — Yes, and old wells attended to All possible care was taken 

Mr Nicholson — In your answer to question No 11 you say that the dole began to 
be distributed to the infirm from the 26th of January Why that date 9 

A — That must have been the date on which I received the first bill of the grain 
dealers 


Q — It was not the date of the issue of orders 9 
A — No 

Q —You are of opinion that village works would be advantageous in your district 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Gould they be carriod out ? 

A —Yes 

Q — What about the mode of supervision how would you manage that 9 
A — I would divide my taluqa into groups and put each taluqa in charge of an overseer. 
Q — Do you think you could do useful work 9 
A — Yes 

Q — What works 9 

A — Each village has its tank and its roads and people would have been glad to have 
them instead of the large tanks, on which we every year spend thousands of rupees 
Q — What is the revenue of your taluqa ? 

A— Its 4,80,000 

Q — Of that how much was collected 9 
A — Rs 46,000 in the course of the year 
Q — Has the rest been remitted or suspended ? 

A — A portion has been remitted and a portion suspended 
Q — Was it formally suspended 9 
A . — No 

Q — How was it known to the people ? Do you mean that village officers simply did not 
collect from them? 


A — Not only that, we ordered that notices should not be issued against them 
Q — Village officers did not use any persuasion? 

A — No 

Q — You say a certain number of people were made to pay 9 
A — Yes, non-agriculturists and well-to-do agriculturists 
Q — Were there definite facts which showed who were able to pay 9 
A — In many cases we know what property a man has and what his debts are. 

Q — What were the definite facts on which the village officer or mamlatddi was to decide as 
to the condition of the agriculturists? 

A — They vary v,e know the circumstances of the persons 
Q But there may be a great number who may escape notice ? 

There are many landholders and we know what debts they have and property also 
<2 —How long have you been m the taluqa f 
A — I came towards the end of 1898 

Q Have j ou been able to make yourself so well acquainted with your taluqa that you 
know exactly who can pay and who cannot 9 
A — Yes 


/ 


/ 

Q — If individual capacity is the guide, how do $ou divide-tlie persons by the,r profes- 
sion into soivcara and agriculturists, or into wealthy and poor or how 9 

A — We put on one side sowcars and non-agriculturists and on the other side all agricul- 
turists 9 

Q — Then it was the profession of the persons and not their actual capacity to pay that 
you went by in giving suspension 9 

A — The well-to-do weie put on one side 

Q — Has remission been general or partial 9 

A. — In this famine it has been general 

Q — You did not go by the field but by the person 0 

A — We did not go by the field 

Q — You did not have any definite rules ? 

A — We vary fiom year to year there is no definite rule 
Q — And every thing goes bv the idiosyncracj of the mamlatdar ? 

A — This was the first time that suspensions were given 
Q — If there is a new mamlatddr what is his guide 9 
A — Compulsory measures would be taken 

<2 — He would not know the taluqu, and consequently would take compulsory measures all 
round ? 

A — Yes 



Ea'o Sa'heb Gopalji Gulabbhai. 


Ansioei s by Udo Sdheb Gopal p Gulabbhai, JHamlat - 
cldi of Jambusai m the Bi oach Disti ict, to the 
questions drawn up by the Famine Commission 


Introduction 

1. The outlook m my tdluka (Jambusai m the 
Bioach Distnct) was hopeful when the rams of 
1899 comfnenced 

The character of the hai vests m the two preced- 
ing veais was moie or less inferior to the normal. 
The 1 am was excessive in 1898 and comparatively 
insufficient m 1897, while it was not evenly dis- 
tributed m eithei year Locusts also mjuied the 
ciops m 1897 

2 The khcinf sowings m 1899 weie not up to 
noimal 1 hey lepresented only about 1 pei cent 
of the noimal cultivated area of the tiluka The 
noimal cultivated area has been amved at from 
figures given by village officers. 

3 The aveiage rainfall of the taluka duiing the 
rainy season is about 35 inches 

The actual lamfall m the rainy season of 1899 
w as 7 inches' 42 cents, and it represented 21 per 
cent of the aveiage The rams entneFy dis- 
appeared after the 11th October m that year, they 
might be said to have ceased after the 10th of 
Septembei, having fallen but twice thereafter m 
i eiy small quantities, viz 4- cents on 24th Septem- 
bei and 3 cents on 1 1th Octobei. 


The distribution of the rainfall was as under — 


Month 

In 1899 

In the 
preceding^ 

7 j ears on ~ 
an average 


In cts 

In ct= 

Juue 

5 89 

10 32 

Jul) 


15 94- 

August _ - . i 

0 3 

7 39 

Septembei 

1 47 

5 27 


7 39 

38 92 


4 The actual khanf harvest of 1899 was ml 

5 About 25 per cent of the total population of 
this taluka depends exclusively on agriculture as 
petty cultivators and 15 per cent as labourers 

Prclimmai y Action 

0 The necessity of relief was assumed fiom the 
fact of an almost entire failuie of crops and test 
woik3 opened m the beginning of September 1899 m 
order to deteimme the extent of distress and the 
necessity of help. 
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Four works — tank digging — m diffeient parts of 
the talul a were undertaken, and as tliey attiacted 
labourers, _moie such w oiks were opened, and large 
lelief woiks followed at once 

7 The following were the observed facts which 
led me to think that the macliinety of lelief should 
he set in motion — 

(a) Increase m the numbei of sheet beggais 
m the town of Jambusar. 

(1) Wholesale ticc cutting by people of the 
lowei classes m oidci to selL the wood as fuel for 
then maintenance 

(c) Collecting of a subscription and opening 
of a cheap gram shop in Jambusar town by the 
people, the shop being taken advantage of by 
numerous people, and the flow of local chanty 
m milages 

(d) Big giaiu thefts m the villages , tiavelling 
by one’s self without company at noonday oi m 
the evening being consideied unsafe 

(<?) Selling of metal pots by the people 
(/) Puse in paces of giain 
(g) Stealthy collection and sale of contraband 
salt by the pool 

(Zt) Theft and killing of cattle for food 

S The woik of digging tanks and of lepamng 
village loads was fiist undertaken as a lelief mea- 
sure The large attendance on such works and the 
eagerness with which people of all classes in the 
village went to woik ueie taken as indication > of 
distiess 

11 The sequence of lelief measures — 

Test voiks were undei taken on the 1st of Sept- 
ember 1S99 

Kitchens were opened on laige relief w r orks 
thoieaftci, tlic first kitchen having been opened 
on loth Novembei 1899 

A pooi-liouso was opened latei on, on 11th 
December 1S99, m the town of Jambusai 

Dole began to he distubuted to the mfeiior 
village servants fiom the 8th Oetobei 1899 and 
to the lnSim and the incapable from the 26tli 
Jauuaiy 1900 

Pm ate chanty was oigamsed and it began to 
ho distubuted m scveial places fiom the month 
of August , a cheap gram shop w as opened m 
Jambusai town on the 27th August 1899 , and 
m a few villages the well-to-do lesidents got then 
tank excavated hj the pool who needed help and 
daily gave thorn small quantities of gram for 
thoir work In one village a local Yohoia tiades- 
nian gave a handful of gram m chanty to each 
and eveiy comer foi the asking for neaily two 
months, August and Septcmbei 1S99 

2-? The system of local inspection 

A Belief Aval Karkiin and several Chicle In- 
siectois wcio appointed fiom ldth October 1899 


The taluka ■was divided m several circles, each of 
which, was put iu cliaige of a Cucle Inspector, 
and the Aval Kaikun was to help the Mamlatdar 
generally The M&mlatdar had had to do the 
duty of the Relief Manila tdlr prescubed m the 
Famine Relief Code The Suboicknate Judge was 
appointed a Special Relief Officer foi the taluka in 
addition to his own duties and anothei Special Relief 
Officei was also appointed later on. 

The Mimlatdar had had instiuctions to watch 
the condition of people from the tune of the 
failure of rams in J uly 

13 Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
and the Laud Improvement Loans Act iveie fieely 
issued fiorn the veiy outset 

In the month of Octobei 1899, Rs 10,608 weie 
given out as tagavi Its 1,080 of these were under 
the Land Iinpioveinent Act, Rs 1,000 being for 
constructing new wells and Its 80 foi repining old 
wells, and Rs 9,528 weie undei the Aguculturists’ 
Loans Act, Rs 5,784 being for seeds, Rs 3,277 for 
“ Kosvaiat, ” and Its 467 lor clearing old wells 

Iheie were loans also gianted m the previous 
months undei the Agncultunsts’ Loans Act, Its 2,555 
liaimg been given out m September alone, 
Bs. 2,130 foi seeds and Rs 425 foi bullocks. 

These loans veie issued to all classes of agiicul- 
tunsts who weie m need of assistance, the loans of 
September and Octobei being specially intended foi 
keeping alive the dying ciops and raising fresh 
ciops by means of migation 

They were all lecoveiable m whole by instal- 
ments 

14 Imgation wells cannot be said to be made 
in this taluka except m poi tions of it The aveiage 
depth below the suifaco of water was 35 feet on the 

^cessation of the lams m 1899 The digging of 
wells was encouraged by loans, but lb must be said 
that only a few w ere successful as a permanent 
improvement, though all scived as a femporaiv 
measuie to employ laboui None of them weie 
successful m secuimg the ciop on the giound, but 
soveial weie m laismg fiesh ciops. 

15 The fiist woiks ^undertaken weie tank dig- 
ging and road lepainng, they weie undertaken 
fiom the saviugs of the Taluka Local Boaid and 
weie undei the supei vision of the Boaid, that is to 
say, of the Tdluka Local Fund Oveiseei and the 
Vice-Piesident (Mamlatdai) and the Piesident 
(Assistant Collector) of the Board 

16 The task exacted on these test woiks was 
1,000 cubic feet fiom a gang of 30 persons, 10 men, 
10 women and 10 woikng childien. The men did 
the digging and the women and the childien worked 
as earners. 

This was the standard of task, and it was applied 
and exacted m all cases, those who attended the 
works at the tune being all people of the cultivating 



and labouring classes accustomed to such uork 
There weie instructions howevei to sec that if the 
task w as too haid for people of any particular class 
or caste unaccustomed to lough w oik, it was to he 
reduced m then case 

17. The payment was m stnct pioportion to 
lesults The wages were not to exceed 2 annas m 
the case of a man, l-| annas m the case of a woman 
and 1 anna m the ease of a child Theie was no 
minimum wage and no icst*day allowance and no 
allowance to dependants 

Small Village TVojfrs 

52 Small village works undei the Civil Agencv 
-were opened tow r aidsthe commeneomont of tlie rams 
m 1900 They weie intended to give relief near 
their home to people who letuined fiom the laige 
lelief woiks at a distance fiom their homes m Older 
to keep themselves leady foi agiicultuial operations 
as soon as the rams came, and to those who left the 
laige lehef works on account ol clioleia, and thev 
seived their purpose The fust w orlt of this class 
was opened on 15th June 1900 

53. They included small tank-digging and 
channel-digging woiks, which, as a gcneial rule, 
weie not to cost more than 500 rupees and not to 
give employment to more than 500 people 

54. They were conducted under the supervision 
of the Civil Agency by dncct management 

56 The piece-woik system was followed The 
wages were fixed at the late pei diem, of — 

Its a p 

0 1 9 foi a man, 

0 1 6 for a woman, and 

0 10 for a working child. 

The men were tlie diggers and the women and 
children were cai riois The task to ho exacted 
fiom a gang of 1 man, 1 woman and 1 child 
amounted to 75 cubic feet, and full woik was to he 
exacted, there being a piopoitionallv short payment 
for lessei work Theie was no minimum wage, no 
kitchen, no Sunday allowance and no dole except 
to dependants m a reduced condition that could not 
he sent to a pooi-house The wages fixed weie to 
be increased, if the lead and lift was moie than 
ordinary 

Employment on these woiks was given to all 
classes of people excepting those who did not stand 
m real need of some lelief oi lived near enough to 
one of the laige lelief works to attend it coni e- 
mently e\ eiy day from then home 

17 The selection of applicants for relief was 
made by the village officeis with the assistance of a 
“ pancli ” consisting of a few respectable, lesidents 
of the village, and it w as successful. 

58 Eo small village woik was opened at fast 
w ithxn a distance of 5 miles fiom a large public 
w oik. These small w orks sometimes diew r workmen 
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from the large ones, and the rule of the five-mile 
distance was also relaxed later on. (Government 
Eesolution No. 2732 of 5th July 1900, Fa min e 
Department.) 

59 It appears desirable to extend the system 
of small village relief works for the following 
reasons — 

(1) More useful works are done thereby and m 
more places than in the ease of large relief 
works 

, (2) People like to work on works nearer their 

homes on smaller wages .. the task is not felt by 
them , several inconveniences are removed and 
comforts secured on such small works, whereby 
the workmen retain health. 

(3) It is necessary that people should be nearer 
tEherr 'home just before the commencement of the 
rainy season, and at that time such small works 
would he of tbe greatest value 

(4) There is no danger of an epidemic breaking 
out 

(5) Supervision could he secuied nt tbe sapie 
cost as m the case of largo v orks, these small 
works generally not lequiring much skilled 
supervision and respectable local residents and 
officers of other -departments also rendering assist- 
ance. 

(6) No hutting and other expenses null have 
to he incurred. 

(7) A system of selection of applicants for 
relief could be introduced without much difficulty 

r an prder to prevent those not in need ofielief 
from getting relief, doubtful applicants being 
directed to a central laige work. 

(8) No kitchens and no allowance to non- work- 
ing dependants will be necessaiy to tbe people 
working m their village. 

Special Relief. 

60. There are not many aboriginal tribes in this 
taluka, the Bkils and the TaMvias being the only 
ones. They are .distributed over almost all the 
villages of the t&luka, and they serve as inferior 
village seivants, or work as laboureis No special 
tests weie applied to them, and none were necessary. 
They have come into close intercourse wuth people 
of the better classes surrounding them, and most of 
them joined the Famine Belief Works like other 
people There w T ere a few of them, who, however, 
kept away and chose to live on sale of grass-weeding, 
fuel, &c , at home ’ These were found out,’ and 
induced <to join relief works if starving, or assisted 
otherwise if necessary 

62 No able-bodied persons were, at any time, 
engaged on works of private utility at public 
expense 

68. No special measures were adopted to relieve 
artisans of any class m their own crafts, 
s 1368—2 > 


64. Such artisans neither showed. any reluctance 
to go on ordinary lelief works, nor were they 
physically unfit foi ordinary labour A few arti- 
sans of each class stuck to then business and earned 
sufficient to maintain themselves* 

66 Several special measures were adopted to 
prevent mortality of cattle The Commissioner, 
N D , made anangements for free glazing for 
cattle m the Thana Distiicfc. In October 1899, 
cattle weie accordingly sent by lail to the Th.lna 
Distuct giazmg lands The animals were taken to> 
Bioach in the first place, and thence railed The cost 
.■n of conveyance was mostly paid 

Rs 13,4 4-1 0 fiom tagdvi advances* made to 
tho people, and though the people w ere once slow m 
taking advantage of the measme, they aftei wards 
fell into it right wilhngly, and weic only pievented 
from sending more, as there was no more room m 
the giazmg grounds Tho seaieity of fodder in- 
creased daily, and in several cases the people wanted 
to he free ot then cattle to go to the roliof works. 
They theiefore submitted to the necessity, one see- 
ing the instance of anotliei Out of 4,344 animals 
so sent, 689 returned alive, hut m a very pool 
condition, 608 having been brought by the 
owneis themselves with their own money, and 181 
having been received through tho authonties to be 

* r. t ,oi, given to the owners, their cost*' 

*R S 5 .>9-11-10 a]sQ belng debltcd t0 tagdvi 

grants made to the owneis It appears that the 
soft sleek cattle of GUiardt being unaccustomed to 
the haid soil and rough climate of the Tliana Dis- 
tiict, and to the mferiox grazing stuff to be bad 
there, it did not fare well with them The herds- 
men in cliaige of the cattle, who accompanied them 
from here, left them to the care of the Thana Dis- 
trict heidsmen as the place was strange to them, 
and disease broke out amongst the cattle of which 
' large numbers must have been collected m places 
It is satisfactory to note m this connection that 
out of 76 animals of the village of Kdvi m this 
tdluka that v\ ere sent to Sanjdn, as many as 70 
returned alive, the owners having kept heidsmen of 
then own from beginning to end, and the cattle being 
kept m the v aste lands of a charitable Parsee gentle- 
man whose offei was accepted by Gover nm ent 


A cattle camp was also started m Broach, where 
sound young bullocks w ere kept and taken care of 
by Government foi a moderate cbaige 667 
annuals of this tdluka took advantage of this camp ; 
most of them leturned home m a tolerably fan 
condition In oidei to enable the owners to meet 
the cost of these annuals, they weie gi anted ta»dvii* 

*R a 8 349-10 o m a ]l cases ’ where tliey°were 
’ unable to meet it themselves. 


67 Compiessed gi ass was also supplied at cheap 
rates to bona-fide agncultunsts, m some cases the 
men going to Broach and fetching the glass them- 
selves, m others the grass being brought for them 
to Jambusar m carts or to the bundeis on the sea- 
coast m this, tdluka in country crafts. In this way 


7 


/ 


1,421,683 lbs of grass was brought by 1,601 in 
dmduals at a cost of Us. 10,869-13- 8, exclusive of 
cart hire, almost the whole cost being lecoveiedfiom. 
tagavi giants to the people 

Gratuitous Belief L 

68 Dependants on large works were relieved 
by cooked food in the kitchens attached theieto 
On small village works m charge of the Civil 
Agency, they weie lelieved only if m reduced con- 
dition, by being put on dole consisting of uncooked 
gram, if they could not be sent to a poor-house 

69 Gratuitous lelief was granted mostly m the 
form — 

(1) of cooked food 1 in kitchens on large woilcs, 

and 

(2) of dole consisting of uncooked gram else- 
where 

The former was chosen as securing the right use 
of it and as there was always a civil establishment 
on the work avarlable to undertake and supeivise 
the arrangements neeessaiy for the purpose Else- 
where the kitelien was an inconvenient business 
to manage. The difficulty of getting fuel and pots 
was always great, theie was also the feai of want 
of proper supervision, if the business was left to 
the village officers m order to he economical Over 
all was the aveiseness of the people to the taking 
of cooked food , they prefer half starvation to feed- 
ing m a kitchen which involves a social and leh- 
gious degradation. Besides, they like the system 
of uncooked gram, inasmuch as they can lay by 
something out of tfie dole, if they like. Kitchens 
were opened m seveial places in this taluka m the 
months- of August, September and Octobei, but those 
for whose use they were intended, stoutly refused 
to attend them, and the result was that such people 
had to be put on the giam dole again they weie 
Mussalmans, Patidlrs, Rajputs, Kachlnas and others. 
The forced attendance of agriculturists at these 
kitchens was also deemed inadvisable on the ground 
that it would interfere with their pioper busmess 

71. Theie was one central pooi -house in the 
taluka, it was opened on 11th Decembei 1899 It 
was the entirely destitute and unable to work who 
mostly fiequented it, the majority being Kolis by 
caste. The numbers were the largest in April and 
May 1900, the highest numbei on lecord being 902. 

72 The poor-house was geneially not used as a 
dep6t foi vagrants and immigrants /there were, 
howevei, cases ru which poor worn-out tiavellers 
and otheis entered it, and suddenly left it ‘after 
a day or two. Sometimes such persons weie given 
shelter and food foi a night or a day on their way 
to another place 

Persons who refused to work on relief works 
were not sent to the poor-house as a punishment, 
but those who had been leduced or had fallen sick 
while working were so sent. 


73 Measuies weie penodicnlly taken to weed 
out the pooi -bouse , people w'ere sent ont to w oiks, 
or Mere allowed to go their way if they liked, when 
they became convalescent and fit to woik 

74* Sixteen village dole-kitchens were opened m 
this taluka - they were all opened aftei the lam* 
broke in 1900 The) weio attended by the people 
of the village w'heiein they weie situated, and \r> 
no others Cultivators of the betteT classes such as 
the Bajputs and Patiduis and otheis i of used to 
attend them Theso kitchens weie expected to 
serve a group of 3 or 4 villages, but m pi act ice 
they served none but the village m which the) 
were opened. 

There weie also kitchens attached to all huge 
w r oiks their total numbei amounts to 1G Seven ol 
them were opened aftei the mins bioke out, and '1 
before These kitchens sei ved none but the depen- 
dants of the woikmen and the infiun &c. of the 
village m which they w'eie opened 

75. The ration provided m n kttchen was the 
minimum ration mentioned in tbo Pauline Pielief 
Code. It w as — 
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Meals m the kitchen were ebstnbuted at two 
fixed times m the course of the day, namelv at 10 
A H and at 5 3? m. * ' 


People were compelled to feed on the promise 
except in the case of the infirm and the sick who 
could not attend, and for whom then food was 
taken home by a relation or fnend 

76 Civil kitchens, that is to say, k.tchens i„ 
villages were not opened in any place whcie theie 
was a big work with a kitchen attached tbeieto 
They weie opened in large villages only .md revez 
close to a large relief woik 

77 Admission to kitchens attached to Ini n- e re ] Je ; 
yoiks was restricted to the non-woihing dependants 
of the workmen and to the destitute and mfum of 
the village in which the woik was situated The 
selection of the non-working dependants lay with the 
Public "Works Department Offioei m charge of the 

WOik. 





74 The pool -house ration was asundei — 
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The giam used was nee and ]owar 


The ration varied occasionally to meet the case of 
sickness or weakness 

76 The village gratuitous relief lists were pre- 
pared by the village officers in the first place, and 
checked by Circle Inspectors and the Mamlatdar 
and by other supenoi officers 

The recipients were inspected at least once a week 
by the Circle Inspectois, about once m a month by 
the Mamlatdar, and occasionally by superior officers 

76 The relief was given in the shape of giain 
daily at the village chowra or any other convenient 
public place in the village. 

77. Gratuitous village relief in the shape of dole 
was given to the following persons not mentioned in 
the Famine Relief Code, — 

(a) To bona fide agncultu lists and others who 
had some good excuse foi remaining in the village, 
such as to take care of cattle or to begin cultivat- 
ing the land, undei the Commissionei N. D.’s 
Circular No. 7126, dated the Z3 rd June 1800, 
from July 1900 to October 1900, both inclusive. 

fb) To non-woiking children of workmen who 
would have to be fed m the kitchen if they accom- 
panied their patents m case they weae attending 
a school, from March 1900 to October 1900, both 
inclusive 

{c) To persons who left relief woiks on aceount 
of cholera when m danger of starvation This 
was done undei the orders contained in Govern- 
ment Resolution No 2179, dated 8th May 1900, 
Famine Department. Upon the authority of this 
Resolution, instructions weie issued to Circle In- 
spectors, but theie were only a few peisons who 
were thus put on dole, and these few also were . 
kept only for a shoit* time on dole as such fugi- 
tives, inasmuch as they either leturned to the 
lelief works or took to agucultuial woik with the 
assistance of tagavi or dole oidered to be given to 
the agriculturists. 

(d) To labouiers on relief works who could not 
work on them owing to heavy lams and who 
could not be provided watei-pioof shelter, if they 


* June 1800 
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leturned homo, vindu the authonty of Govern- 
ment Resolution No 2945, dated 27th July 1900, 
Famine Department Thcso people were very 
fe\y, inasmuch as all piefeued to stay on the 
woik and get wages without doing almost nny- 

/ thln g 

78 Tho cooks employed were Btahtmns, Fati- 
dni s, Naehhnts aud Rajputs. Reluctance to take 
food m the village kitchens was shown by agucul- 
tunsts of the Patidai, Rajput, K.lchlnaand supcuoi 
castes and also by the Mahomedans, but the desti- 
tute mfiitn of all these clisses did not show any 
i eluctance 

As legaids tho kitchens on laigo works, most 
Patidars, Rajputs, Kuchinas and other supei ioi 
casto woi kmou did not send their dependents to tho 
kitchen to take their food they managed to do 
without such relief 

79 Village officei s were m charge of the civil 
kitchens, and the Special Civil Oihcor was tho 
person m charge of the kitchen on a laigo public 
woik, a kitchen superintendent being appointed 
nndei him. All superior officers of the Rovonuo 
and Public Works Depat trnents supervised them 

80 Only one cheap giain shop was opened in 
the t&luka it was m Jamhusar Town, and was 
opened on 27 th August 1899, and was closed on 
18th December 1899, when more than one largo 
relief woik were open to tho poor It w’a<j open to 
all soi ts of persons who chose to ask help, but it 
was mainly taken advantage of by the poot of tho 
Jambusai Town only Seveial pi lvnfco gentlemen of 
Jamhusar Town iuaaaged this concern, which de- 
pended foi its existence and maiutonauco on thou 
chanty It helped a good many pet sons and cost 
Rs 1,625 Grain was purchased from tho Jambu- 
sar baz&r at the bazar ratos, and sold at cheaper 
rates to the pool at tho shop 

81 The shop m no way discouiagcd the im- 
portation of grain; it did not obtain grain from 
outside, and did not appicciably affect gonoial 
prices 

Suspensions an l Remissions of Zand Revenue. 

82 The total laud revenue demand of this txluka 
foi the year of famine 1S99-1900 was Its 1, 81, 413. 
Out of this, Rs 95,426 had been proposed to be 
collected (Rs. 46,733 from 1,451 non-agnculturists 
and Rs 48,693 from 306 well-to-do aguoultuusts), 
Rs 2,73,987 to be suspended, and 11s 1,15,000 to 
he l emitted Out of the amount to be collected, 
Rs 42,022 were collected duimg the year. 

83. During the year of famine suspension oE 
land levenue was gi anted to all except — 

(1) Certain people who were made to pay, and 

(2) Certain other people who wane i emitted 
their levenue. 



Tinder class (1) weie the following — 

£ (a) All non-agricultuust occupiers, whether 

Klitfted&is, sub-shaiers, vendees or mortgagees 
with possession. 

(6) All bona fide agriculturists, of whom it was 
definitely known that they were m such cncum- 
stances as to be able to pay without endangering 
their position as landholders [In no case was a 
person to be included m this class on general 
impression Definite facts as to his condition wei e 
to form the basis of action, and m any doubtful 
case he was not to be so included ] 

Under class (2) were certain individuals m those 
paiticular villages which had fiequently suffered 
in previous years and were m a depressed condition 
before the famine began, such as the Bahra villages 
and others Demissions in such villages were given 
to particular individuals only, i e. those who ful- 
filled any of the four conditions noted below . — 

(a) They or members of their family being 
jointly with them have lesorted for no less than 
one month to aielief woikata distance of nob 
less than five miles from their home. 

( b ) They themselves m person have been on 
the village dole for a similar period before the end 
of June 1900 

- (c) They have received a free grant of money 

fiom the Central Relief Jfund. 

(d) They have lost at least half then plough 
cattle duung the past yeai, and have not moie 
than one bullock left. 

It will be seen from this that the remissions and 
suspensions did not solely depend upon the failure 
of crops, but upon other facts also — testing the 
general capacity of the individuals to pay. This 
general capacity was to be determined m the first 
place by the village officers, but it v as to be ex- 
amined carefully by the M&mlatditr and tested by 
the Assistant Collector 

84 Suspensions and remissions wei e determined 
aftei the collection of revenue began foi the year 
86. Sufficient relief does not seem to have been 
given by the proposed remissions, which may be 
ordeied uniformly m all villages, the tests of m- 
_ capacity null work equally safely m every instance 
If those who went on relief works from certain 
(depressed) villages are to be given remission, 
similar peisons elsewhere also desprve a siuulai 
grace 

I have obseived instances where the relief has 
been abused 

General 

91. Tacts did come to my notice indicating a 
conti action of puvate ciedit , and except m the case 
of Vohoias I did not see any instance of theieluct- 
ance of the people to exhaust then own resouices 
befoie accepting State relief 

94. Registiation of bn tbs and deaths is done 
- by village officeis in the case of the workmen on 



large works, it was done foi a time by the village 
officers of the village m the limit of which the work 
was situated, and later on by the Special Civil 
Officer on the work. 

98 There was a regular inspection of the gi am 
shops on the works by the Special Civil Officers and 
others, and it occasionally disclosed the sale of 
inferior and unwholesome gram. 

99 A few poor people of the Koli and infeiior 
classes supplemented their food with wild products, 
but I do not think that alone had any effect on their 
health 

100 I believe the immigration from Native 
States was much moie than it is officially repoited 
On the Ddbba and Jambusar Tank works immigrants 
formed at least 10 pci cent of the woikmen. 

102 A few orphans were handed over to their 
relations who came to claim them, or weie tiaced, 
towards the close of the famine The Baroda State 
orphans were handed over to the Baroda authorities, 
and a few otheis were sent to the head-quarters 
of the district to be kept m the pooi -house there 
and disposed of undei the ordeis of the Collectoi. 
There was an instance here and theie in Milages 
where either the patcl or some one else — a ncighboui 
or a fuend — took cliaige of an orphan. No orphan 
was made over to a native institution oi to a mis- 
sionai y. 

105 There were no employers of private labout, 
agricultural or other, who experienced difficulty in 
obtaiuing Iaboureis in the couise of the famine year. 
The agricultural employers, whoever they were, 
generally utilized the sei vices of all their own family 
members, of poor relations and of pooi dependants, 
of whom a lot could be collected at any tune, and 
the other few employers that were could likewise 
get labouiers without the least difficulty. It may 
be said that labour was lather cheapei m the famine 
year than at other times But when the agi lcul- 
tural operations began m the monsoon of 1900, theie 
was a complaint from agncultuial cmployeis m 
some places that they could not get labourers, inas- 
much as several persons of the labouring classes 
pieferred to hang on the works and draw thou 
wages. 

106. There has been no change in the character 
of the crops sown of late years. 

y 107 I he wages of agricultural labouiers in tins 
taluka are paid partly m cash and partly m food, 
that is to say, one meal is given to the labourers m 
the shape of juvdr oi bdju biead and a sufficient 
quantity of vegetables or condiments, and 6 pice aie 
given in addition There is no tendency to change 
the food part of the wages for cash ' 

Wages have not mci eased of late, 

GOPALJI GTJLABBIIAI, - 
Mamlatdar, 
Taluka Jambusat, 
hi&tiict Bioacb, 



Mb ADARJI M. DALAL, LANDOWNER 


The President — Are you a non-official 9 
A— Yes 

Q — On what points can you speak 9 

A — I had charge of a poorhouse and constantly visited certain famine works, I can speak 
upon the assessment and geueral condition of people “ 

Q — I suppose you have some advice to give as to the result of your experience 9 
A — Wo had provided poorhouses m Broach, we found that there was a large influx of 
wanderers and thought it advisable to start a poorhouse , it was not a regular poorhouse , in the 
beginning we gave the people cooked food ana they went to their homes. ’ 

Q — How many people were there? 

A — About 300 people came every dny, 

Q — Did you exact any labour ? 

A — We simply employed them in making bread, drawing water, grinding corn, and Buck 

things 

Q — No remunerative work 9 
A —No 

Q — Were they old people 9 

A — Mostly If able-bodied persons came we gave them food once and drafted them 

to work Wc had a hospital also 

Q — What was the mortality like 9 

A — Very high; in fact people came there to die, but it compared favourably with 
Government poorhouses 

Q — Do you ascribe that to the greator care that you could exercise 9 
A — Yes, certainly , and there was no restriction of food as in the Government poor- 
houses 

Q — Your rates were more liberal ? 

A —Yes 

Q — The medical arrangements ? 

A — The} were excellent 

Q — How long did you keep }our poorhouses open 9 

A — We started in the month of April and closed in the month of No\ember 
Q — You had 300 inmates and you relieved Government to that extent 9 
A — Yes 

Q — How did the general administration strike you 9 
A — It struck me very favourably 

Q — Did you think the Public Works Department was as good as it might have been 9 
A — I did not pay much attention to that 
Q — Did you travel among the villages ? 

A — I went to the Materia mid Asa tanks 

Q — Did vou visit the Asa tank after the reduction of wagos had takon effect 9 
A — No, I vent earlier and found the people in good condition 
Q — As far as you know were there any people who might have got on at home 7 
A — No, except perhaps a few Borahs. I visited the tank in December and then in 
Tanuary. 

Q — Did you enquire what the wage was 9 
A —Yes. 

Q — Was the wage that they got the full Government wage ? 

A — In the beginning the wage was full I heard complaints after the wage was leduced, 
that >s about Fobruary and March , wo had then a great influx of workers into our pooihouses 
Q — On account of the reduction of wages 9 

A — Yes, they said the} got under Re 0-1-6 and as gram prices were rising they could 
not maintain themselves 

Q — Did they come in an enfeebled condition of health ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Did they como in4arger numbers than you could receive 9 
A — Yes, wc had to refuse admission , they said they came from the Materia tank, 

Q — You had no reason to doubt their word ? 

A — No 

Q — After a timo did things get better 9 
A — No, distress became greater 
Q — In the neighbourhood of } our town 9 
A — Yes 

Q — And do you connect that with the reduced wages ? 

A — Yes 

Q — When did things begin to right themselves 9 

A — The state of affairs was the same oven after the restoration of the wage , even the 
restoration was not sufficient to make the people stiok to the works 
Q — Would you have advocated an increase of wages ? 

A — Ye9, certainly a slight increase, the margin is haidly sufficient 



o Is lt your meaning that the people during the reduction had suffered so much that 

they ^^ftheTi^stheyer^ h?Kto of assessment , if the assessment 

had beln mtchcd at a moderate figure the people would have been able to save something 

alFyou consider the high fate of assessment is one of the reasons why people have not 
been able to resist famine, what is the assessment on the gross produce 

Q_\y e have ft from several witnesses that it is not so high ? Mr Mehta went into 

much detail aDd stated that it was about 20 per cent ? 

A —My belief is shared by other landholders, I have taken special care to consult 

these people, my figures are borne out by the experience of others 
<2 — Other landholders 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Are you a landholder? , , , , 

A —No, but I manage the lands of an Institution, the assessment I can s*y is unduly high 

Q in your calculations do you take into account what portion is under sugarcane and 

non-food crops 9 

A — Sugarcane is not cultivated. I take cotton into account 
Q — Your district is a fertile one 9 

A — It is believed to be very fertile, but the soil has been deteriorating for many yeaia 
Q — What is the produce of an average acre of cotton 9 1 

A — I take a model field of six acres in which would be grown three acres of cotton, two 
of juCin, and one of wheat it comes to Rs 20 per acre of cotton 
Q — Does that include bye-produets 9 

A —Everything I make it at Rs 22 for two acres of jwHr i or Rs 11 per acre and 
Rs. 14 for an acre of wheat 

Q — This is not in accordance with my experience at all The agriculturist could not pay 
in that case ? 

A — Ho does not pay there is very much indebtedness 

Q — I cannot accept these figures, they are not in accordance with credibility , it those 
figuies the people would be all starving and Qujr.it has been said to bo the garden of India 9 
A — That is a wrong impression These figures have been arrived at m consultation 

with many peisons, I am not a practical farmer myself I have taken special pains in arriving 
at these figures 

The President — I do not think it is right that these figures should be taken on the record 
without an expression of my inability to accept them In the northern parts of India which 
are not so fertile they would be rejected 

[The witness subsequently sent the following note — ] 

The land assessment in Broach is unduly high, and this high rate is due to the 
impetus given to cotton cultivation by the American c.vil wmr, winch enhanced the price 
of cotton It was about that time that the la=t survey was made Since then American 
receipts have giown by leaps and bounds and brought down the prices of the Indian 
staples, especially Broach, winch of all other stapleB nearly approaches m quality’ to the 
“ New Orleans ” For a time a temporary help was given to the market by i hear y fall 
in exchange and m the cheapening of the cost of transit to Europe, the eastern parts of China 
uid Japan, and m the increased local consumption by the extension of the mill inclustiy in 
India Exchange has once more steadied up by tbe closing of the mints and the introduc- 
tion of the gold currency and simultaneously with these, American receipts have grown to 
exceed a croo'e of bales, while Indian consumption has remained stationaiy Central Asia, 
China, and Egypt are gradually coming to be recognized as factois m the cotton markets of the 
world, and consequently Indian cottons — Bioach and Surat especially — hax e lost their place and 
are declining in prices Exportable food grains, such as wheat and other produce, and seeds 
have also received a check by the rise m exchange, so that it will be percened that the last 
assessment was based on the temporary fillip gi\en to the cotton industry, and ns that impetus 
no longer exists, the effects of an unduly l\ig!i assessment are disastrous to the rayats 

Although 20 per cent on the gross produce of land is a very high rate of assessment and 
in itself requires to be oonsideiably reduced, and although this rate is admitted by the witnesses 
as experts before the Commission, this belief oi opinion is not shared by the rayats, who aie 
practically acquainted with the agricultuie of the district and are occupied in this business 
a must be observed that since the last 10 years there has been a gradual falling off in harvests 
un it in the three oi four years before the famine all Government witnesses without a single 
excap ion declare that produce has been either half or two-thirds of the noimal resulting in a 

r.r'li'r i < U n 2 rira “ ure j accentuation of distress, thinning of the population in cei fain tracts 
t e ctistrict, and in an increasing relinquishment of holdings 
Inis is due to the following causes — 

(1) fall rn prices , 

(2} gradual deterioration of soil by want of manure, and want of means to fertilize 
forest! lands Ur6j IS usec ^ as oa account of preservation of forest- and 

(o) fallow lands having also to pay assessments cultivators are obliged to till them, but 
> V?, 1 be! “S W'eedy and at the same time exhausted, requires labour to clean it 
1 »g ™ °y turnings over and rest to lecuperate productive powers 
s quently they are not properly cultivated and crops raised are very poor 


In pre-survey times all fallows weie exempted from assessment In the Broach revenue 
inquiry now going on it has been asoeitained that nearly one-tenth of the vadmi alienated 
lands have been lelmqmshed by their holders as they are unable to pay assessment to 
Government which is lighter than on Government khdta lands It is not so mnch the 
strict rigidity or haishness of collection of land revenue as the crushingly heavy late of 
assessment that presses most severely on the agricultural population of the district People 
who are interested in land revenue and agnculture hesitate to believe that the alluvial 
golden soil of this district yields such a poor return as to be unable to pay Government 
assessment, and this popular belief has led to a meting out of tardy justice to the im- 
poverished and demoralized rayats of this once fertile district On account of the impetus 
given to cotton cultivation during the American civil war, land had considerably risen in 
value, and land investments were considered to be as “ good as gold edged ” securities Land is 
now a drug in the market, and the zam'mddrs who have either bought land fiom the market 01 
from Government public auctions have been hopelessly ruined At first poor rayats were 
squeezed out, and now misfortune has ovei taken the consolidated large landholders , the rate 
ot assessment is about Rs 4 to Rs 5 per acre, and as woiked out by practical farmers the 
percentage of gross produce to assessment comes to about 26 to 28 per cent against a Government 
average of 20 pei cent , v Inch also is admitted to be very high The incidence of taxation per 
head of population of the fully assessed aiea (area about five lakhs of acies , levenue, 224 lakhs , 
population 340,000) is Rs 8, which is very heavy compaied to any district, any piovince or 
any taluq It will be further noted that Broach grows only one precarious crop, either IJmrif 
(cotton mostly) or rahi, yudn or wheat, which is solely dependent on a timely rainfall and 
a seasonable monsoon It has no facilities of any kind for an irrigated crop as in Kaira, some 
parts of Ahmedabad, and some of Surat, in which tobacco and sugarcane plantations are pro- 
fitable The peasantry is hopelessly indebted and, according to my knowledge, nearly 80 to 90 
per cent are in debt They canuot save in good hai vests as the surplus produce, if at all, is 
retained by the sowcars in payment of debts In indifferent seasons they are suppoited by the 
sowcars by making advances tor seed, bullocks, and subsistence , but in consequence of a succes- 
sion of bad hai vests culminating in the last disastrous famine, the condition of both has 
become unfortunate. They aie less able to resist a famine than the Deccam, who, however 
impecunious, has some icseive of food gram and fodder to fall back upon and tide ovei a cnsis 
There is a better understanding m Broach between the sowcar and the i ayats than in other 
districts, and the former is not considered to be exacting or obnoxious, to the latter , and as I am 
informed 9 per cent interest is considered on laud to be a fair rate m Broach and a higher rate 
is more an exception than the rule, and yet for want of ability to pay distraints and forfeitures 
are commonei now than before, and a perceptible increase of relinquishment of holdings is 
noticeable in certain taluqas of the district The root of the evil is the high rate of assessment 
which is admitted by Government, but not lelaxed From the figures available which have 
been checked by experts and pronounced to be approximately true, I am able to say that nenilj 
half the area of the district is under cotton cultivation, one-third undei judn, and the rest 
under wheat and other food grains Now we will take a field of six acres as an illustration m 
point — 

3 acres cotton, raising uncleaned cotton crop of 15 dhadi s (average of Bara and 
Broach), equal to about 10 Bengal maunds, or say, 3J Bengal maunds of cleaned 
cotton, of the value of Rs 60 to Rs 63 , 

2 acres of yudn, raising about 11 to 12 Bengal maunds, of the value of Rs 22 to 
Rs 24, 

1 acie of wheat, producing about 5} to 6 maunds of produce, of the value of Rs 14 to 
Rs 15— “ 

% e to say a field of six acres producing a crop of Rs 96 to Rs 102, say Rs 17 per acre, taking 
assessment to be about Rs 4 as the average ot Bara and Bioach lands the percentage of gioss 
produce will come to 24 per cent , but in many cases it approaches to 29 to 31 pei cent In 
1S97-98 I am informed that out of 31 experiments, one shows the incidence at 42 pei cent 
and m six it was over 30 pei cent In the report for 1896-97 crop experiments were made 
one of them gives the incidence at 96 per cent , one at 73 percent , one at 63 pei cent , and one 
at 50 per cent Omitting these high exceptional percentages, and excepting the mean of the 
Government witnesses and the agriculturists, I may safely rely on my figures of 24 pei cent 
on gross produce 

It is believed that the relief caused by a reduction in the assessment will not ieach the 
, ayats, and that the sowcars will get all the benefit of the concession I think the belief is 
based on misconception, for still a good part of the land is in possession and registered occu- 
pancy of the rayats, and those that are mortgaged carry rent m the shape of interest, and theie- 
loie naturally a reduction in assessment will leheve the rayats to that extent Summarizing 
the above, I would submit that a ma terial reduction m the 2 ate of assessment all over the district 
in eveiy taluqa is absolutely necessary, and that in cises wheie lands are allowed to remain 
fallow foi killing weeds, &c , should get some relief in the shape of paitly lemission and partly 
suspension If such a liberal policy would be carried out, it would not only make people 
resist better the effects of future famines than now (when a third of the entire population of 
the district was so resourceless as to be thrown on the generosity of the State relief which was 
very liberal) , but it would set up agriculturists by allowing them to save for a rainless day 
to make them more self-denying and resourceful 




Mr Adai^i M Dalai. 


Replies by Mr. Aden yiM Dalai to the questions 
drawn up by the Famine Commission 


1 The outlook m tlie Broach District, when the 
rams commenced m tbe June of 1S99, was normal. 
We had 7 inches 54 cents, of ram m that month and 
the past year’s lamfall (47' 04’) led eveiy -one to 
hope for a normal monsoon, which failed 

The preceding tw o yeais m point of rainfall were 
fair (1895 — 47' 04" and 1897 — 44' S7"), hut the years 
were very lean. The crops raised wore very poor. 
Both cultivatois and savkirs for the last 3 or 4 
years, befoie the year of famine, have been com- 
plaining of poor harvests m spite of an average 
rainfall m those yeais 

3 («) I beg to attach a table of the lainfall for 

the last 25 years m the Broach City as gauged from 
the offices of Messrs Greaves, Cotton & Co , which 
show r s that the average foi the fust decade is 41 
inches 77 cents , for the second decade it is 40 inches 
47 cents , and for the wholo penod it is 40' 74". 

(£) The actual rainfall m 1899 w r as 8 inches 82 
cents It represents one-fifth of the average or, say, 
20 per cent. 

(c) The lain ceased practically on the 26tli of 
June, when it totalled 7' 64" In July w e had only 
ono wet day, a shower registering 18 cents In 
August w e had a few showeis, registering 90 cents 
in 6 days, and m September, from the first to the 
sixth, *we had a few diizzles, measunng only 20 
cents 

(d) The distribution fiom June to September, 
compared with the normal, w as — 

For June, 73 per cent of the normal average 

„ July, 1 per cent „ „ 

„ August, 10 pei cent „ „ 

„ September, 3 per cent „ „ 

Rainfall in the City of Broach from 1876 to 
1900— 


Tear 

Rainfall. 

Rbjiabks 


In 

cents 


1876 

33 

77 

k First Famine, Madras and 

1S77 

20 

99 

J Southern Deccan 

1878 

64 

54 


1879 

39 

40 


I860 

50 

95 


1881 

40 

01 


1882 

40 

50 


18S3 

42 

75 


1SS4 

49 

49 


18S5 

35 

S8 



417 

78 

Average for the first ten is 41 77 
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Tear 

Earn fall 

Resiapks 

1886 

In oents 

41 88 


1887 

80 16 


1888 

IS 87 


1889 

35 04 


1890 

27 70 


1891 

56 84 


1892 

38 83 


1893 

52 08 


1894 

68 06 


1895 

29 36 



404 77 

f 

Axerage of the second deede is 

1896 

62 73 

40-47 

1897 

44 87 

2nd Famine, Deccan. 

1898 

47 04 


154 64 

Axerage of 3 jeais pieccd.ng 

1899 

8 82 

Gnjardt Famine, 51 55 

3id Famine, Gujarat ard the 

1900 

32 44 

Deccan 

4th Famine, Deccan and Gvnarnt, 


1,018 45 

^partial 

Ax erage of 25 j ears is 40 7 4 


12 A large amount of money was laised by public 
subscriptions, from x\ Inch Rs 15,807 were raised. 
A lxbexal donation of Rs 5,000 was gn en by the 
Mailman Ruud, and the native merchants agreed 
amongst themselves to pay a x oluntary tax lex ied 
on themselves, which contributed Rs 4,000 ton ards 
the fund, thus raising the total to a sum of R« 
24,422-2-3 

A meeting xvas held m xxlncli the then Collector, 
Mr. P R Oadell, presided, and a committee u as 
appointed, comprising of official and non-official 
membeis, to conduct the local charity and to -judi- 
ciously disbuise the funds The chairman xx as the 
Honourable Rao Bahadui Chumlal Yemlal, C I.E., 
xuth txvo joint secretanes , meetings xxeie held every 
xx eek, in xvhich resolutions xveie passed, accounts of 
the previous xveek’s transactions xx eie examined and 
iieshsums were voted for necessaiy charitable ob- 
jects Audits of tbe accounts u ere made by inde- 
pendent private gentlemen. 

The system of co-opeiation of the official and non- 
official classes worked excellently, as the advice and 
experience of the former, supplemented by the local 
knowledge and influence of tbe latter, not only con- 
tributed to the msing of a laige local charity fund, 
but also to its being most economically manao-ed 
xntbout xvaste m judicious and discnmmate charit- 
able objects Government officeis coming foixxard 
to xvork with the private gentlemen of the city, the 
xx ants of the people weie lnought to the notice of 
the former, and relief of distress was speedy The 
active management was fortunately left in the hands 
of the private gentlemen, who were better fitted to 



cnsuie economy 01 to prevent waste. The official 
classes formed a sort of advisory board, and by 
constant visits and intei change of i lews and opinions, 
both worked harmoniously togethei, with satisfactory 
results . 

I am humbly of opinion that Government should 
ash foi the private agency more freely m all future 
programmes of famine for supervision, checks on 
the tendencies of infeuor and subordinate servants 
to conniption , m kitchens, poor-houses, grass depdts, 
distnbution of money or grain doles, payment of 
tag.tvi loans, not only m the city but m the villages, 
by creating small Panchayet boards, v\ Inch should 
h.ue the assistance of Government servants If 
pioperly guided and under a genial supenor officer, 
native private agency is the best agency, m my 
opinion, to pi ei ent a waste of funds. In this con- 
nection I may be permitted to observe that it is 
alleged that native pnvate gentlemen, as a rule, do 
not come foruaid to help the operations The 
complaint is tiue, hut it is not due so much to 
then u ant of sympathy with the movement as to 
then fighting shy of joining a movement m which 
then feelings and status are not adequately consi- 
deicd, and m u Inch they do not like needless mter- 
fei cnees or a map of forms of accounts and i ouchers 
to keep and sign 

.The form of local check and contiol was institut- 
ed during the commencement of the famine m 
Octobei 1890. 

12 ('/) In the city (Bioach) towards the end of 
Maicli the Commissioner, N I) , whose camp was 
kept m Broach foi a long time, being centially 
utuated, issued a general cncular to the Revenue, 
Police and other departments and invited puvate 
gentlemen also to go about the streets and lanes to 
find out cases of destitution and emaciated famine- 
stricken people to be taken to the pooi-houses. 
He had caused specially fitted doolies to be made, 
which u ere kept m e\ ery Police chowky, and the 
doolie-beaiers were ordeiedto move about m search 
of sick cases to be earned to the poor-houses. It was 
a simple but most speedy method of relief, and eveiy 
day a large numbei of people ueie relieved. It 
was a well-thougb-oufc scheme and saved many lives, 
as also it helped Government servants and puvate 
persons to obsei ve the condition of the people. As 
it is an mipoitaiifc circular older and one which may 
be earned out m all famine campaigns, I beg to 
quote its number and date, No. 3554, dated 31st 
Match 1900, from Surat, and which I beg to annex: 
to this answer m oiigmal, as received from the Com- 
missioner’s office, for ready reference. 

No 3554 of 1900 

< Camp Surat, 

31st March 1900 

CIRCULAR 

Numerous deaths occur among people -who wander about 
the countiy without food and are attracted at last towards 
some town or large milage Ignorant of the relief provided 
by Government or unw filing to go to it, they linger on the 
road-side or m the fields until they die ot stai vation This is 



not onlj m itself a regrettable loss of life, but it creates r i 
public scandal and duciedits the arrangements made by the 
local officers 

2 The Commissioner thinks a rough ambulance system 
should be established at eveiy poor-house and kitchen 
(wlietkei on a relief woik 01 not) and at eveiy town or 
laige village where there may be no poor-liouse or relief 
work, but where famished variants aie likely to be found 

S At all the=e places as many sti etchers as may bo needed 
should he kept They can be made v cry easily and cheaply 
of 2 stout bamboos and a piece of canvas The) aie kept 
alieady m many places, hut they should henceforth be pait of 
the regular equipment of every pool -house and kitchen — as 
much as the hutting— and should be charged to the general 
cost. In places where there is no poor-house or kitchen they 
should be kept m the ehowra 01 othei public place and then 
trifling cost may be defrayed out of the Oollectoi’s giant for 
gratuitous relict m villages 

4 The beams should be provided as follow s — In kitchens 
on lelief woiks a sufficient numbei should be tohl off to each 
stietcher from the lehef w'orkeis In poor-house a sufficient 
number should be added to the staff to man the requisite num- 
ber of search paities, and charged to the general establish- 
ment In Municipalities which contain no pool -houses and 
especially m those neai which theie is a rehet w oik kitchen, 
the duty of keeping up a sufficient numbei of bearers fanly 
belongs to the Municipality , who should be asked w ith the 
least possible delay to organize search parties and have ex- 
hausted wayfarers carried to the nearest place wheie they 
w ill be attended to In some lai ge villages the system should 
be introduced, though there is no Municipality or poor-house 
oi kitchen near Then after giving a dole to the patient, if 
necessary, the Patel should send him on a stretcliei with 
beaiers to the nearest poor-houso or kitchen with a chit which 
will entitle each bearor to 2 pice per mile out of the Snpeim- 
tendent's oi Special Civil Officer’s permanent advance 

5 For every poor-house oi kitchen m or near a Munici- 
pality certain aieas all round tho town should be roughly indi- 
cated and they should be examined at fixed intervals by search 
parties consisting of bearers with one or two stTetcbeis accom- 
panied by some lespectable person The Mdmlatdli can 
arrange with the Municipal Commissioners to undertake this 
task — one or moio to each area, or failing Municipal Com- 
missioners, he may induce other benevolent meu to take it mx 
Each aiea should be searched every othei day or more 

6 In villages the Patel should have the fields smroundm^ 
the v lllage searched every day 

7 On relief works it will perhaps be impossible to oigan- 
lze search parties, but it should be impressed on all the staff 
that tbev should leporfc any person they may see or hear of m 
extremity to the Special Oiul Office-, shall at once send 
out a stretouei with bearers. 

8 Care should be taken not to relieve ia this wav anv 
except those who are really exhausted and m danger of starv- 
ing to death} 


P S.P LELY, 
Commissioner, N, D. 
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No 3709 o * 1900 

Camp Broach, 4,th April 1900 

For warded to Mi Adarp Mancheiji Dalai, Broach 
w ith the compliment of the Commissioner 

- HOPE L CROSS, 

Commissionei, N. D 


14 Inigation wells can he made m the Broach 
District, hilt in ceitain talukas only such as Anklesvai 
and a pait of the Broach Taluk a. In the rest the 
geological foimation of the soil is unsuited foi that 
pm pose, especially in the Baia pmt of the distuct, 
where it is difficult to sink wells e\en foi drinking 
puiposes, as the whole tract is salty "When sA\eet 
v atei w as obtained it was not wholly successful m 
secuung the ciops on the ground, as the flow and 
yield of watei w as insufficient 

(b) In my opinion foi a distuct like Broach the 
sinking of wells was not much of a success as a pei- 
manent improvement 

(c) It was successful as a tempoiary measuie to 
employ labour. But tbe soil being soft, kacha wells 
•\\eie useless after some time, as they lequned a 
laige amount of money to constiuct mto peimanent 
masoniy-built ones 

32 My expenence leads me to agree with the 
Famine Commission of 1898 that a system of pay- 
ment by lesults was wholly unsuited to conditions 
of actual distress or a severe famine It may answei 
if the works aie opened throughout the distuct 
eail} in time But, howevei, eaily works may be 
opened, such a haid and fast rule should not be en- 
foiced, as it keeps ihe people away flora the works 
and lesults in aimless wanderings, the principal 
cause that conti lbuted to such a heavy mortality 

34. The scale of wages, m my opinion, was ade- 
quate in the beginning It was nevei unduly liberal 
Tow aids the middle, when it was led need, it was 
inadequate Its effect on the woikeis was that 
when it was l educed large numbers left the woiks, 
and an mfluv of poor wu etched souls flocked to the 
city and the pool -houses. Its ill-effects weie not 
so glaungly peiceived at once, as Rangoon rice was 
fortunately cheap and abundant, and an adult male 
could satisfy his hungei m one pound to a pound 
and a quarter of nee, as that quantity of nee, aftei 
being boiled, w r as enough to fully satisfy hanger, but 
it had no staying powers Had Rangoon nee been 
as dear oi deaici than jOAvdu, the staple food of 
the distuct, and if the people had had to buy 
-jowdu instead of nee, the shrinkage m the wage 
alio wance w r ould have been perceived at once lYork- 
eis on full meals of rice fell off m health gradually. 

The workers, on account of the reason mentioned 
above, did save a little in the beginning when the 
w'age Avas not reduced, as it allow ed them to subsist 
on rice ration and save a copper or two But this 
d 1435—2 
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saving bad the conti ary effect of undermining their 
health., by which Government had to maintain 
some of them after some time on giatuitous doles or 
poor-houses without getting any work from them 
Government should not count the bare cost or the 
quantity of gram alone to subsist, as workers 
required condiments, oil, fuel and tobacco People 
used to subsist on short rations to save a few coppers 
for these things. It has been my experience that 
eiery man, whether on works, on gratuitous doles 
m kitchens 01 poor-houses, could not do without his 
smoke or biddi He 01 she, and even small boys 
and girls, would ratbei go Without a scanty lll- 
nounshmg meal than forego the tobacco , so that, 
m fixing the scale of wage, it should leave something 
for this indulgence, which is as necessary for their 
wants as their food, and without which greatest 
sufiermg would prevail. 

59. Prom my experience I am of opinion that it 
is highly desirable of extending small village relief 
works for the following leasons . — 

(1) If relief works could be opened m con- 
venient centies to foim gioups of villages, which 
could allow the villagers to come to the works and 
return to thier villages, it would give the poor 
workers home comforts, safety from exposures in 
the cold, rains or heat 

(2) Deprivation of home comforts and ties 
has an lnjuuous effect on then minds and their 
constitutions. 

(3) Sanitation, water, conservancy and other 
precautionary measures for preventing epidemics 
can be more pioperly taken m hand m small 
works than m large congregations, preventing 
sickness and a large mortality. 

(4) On the score of economy for supervisional 
checks, if head-men and Patels of villages were 
made responsible foi the work and payment of 
wages made under proper check and control by 
Civil officers and Famine Mamlatdars, the system 
would be a decided gam over large works where 
supei vision, however vigilant, could never cope 
with the system of corruption in vogue Proper 
sanitation, water conseivancy for a Targe camp of 
20,000 people, is almost an impossibility, especially 
when the filthy inborn habits of the people are 
concerned 

(5) When an epidemic breaks out it creates a 
panic and the workers fly the camp to other parts, 
endangering neighbouring villages and towns 
This is prevented m small village woiks. A case 
of cholera or other contagious and infectious 
disease is at once checked and segregated, and 
even if the camp is decided to be closed, people 
have their own homes to go to, and the camp can 
be broken up and another opened m its place at 
small cost 

(6) People can he made to work m fields 
^turning the soil and m other improvements and 
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preparations for the next crop, so as to be better 
able to raise larger ciops than when engaged on 
laige works at a gieat distance, from which they 
are likely to neglect their fields. 

(7) Laige congregations of the lower classes of 
people m a famine year foi a continuous period 
are a standing menace to the health of the adjoin- 
ing tdlukas and the whole distnet , and the high 
mortality that prevailed in the famine was due in 
some way to this concourse of people 

63 No special measuies, either by Government 
or by private individuals, weie taken to lelieve 
aitisans (weavers, <Lc ,) intheii own ciafts — this ab- 
sence of relief caused much suffenng m the puncipal 
cities and taluka towns In the city of Bioacli 
theie is a large class of Mahomedan hand-weavers, 
who make coarse cloth, towels, napkins, coloured 
sheets, quilts, &c They had lost their trade by- 
famine, as the foods weie unsaleable and the raw’ 
material was scarce, both being the dnect lesult of 
the famine Poor Mahomedan women had m this 
the only means of subsistence, and they felt the 
deprivation most acutely. The Bombay Pamine 
Committee kindly allotted a liberal grant of Rs 6,000, 
which was supplemented by coin and money grants 
from the wealthy Mahomedan gentlemen of Bombay 
ioi this class, which helped to tide over the cnsis , 
otherwise they w ould have been starved to death 

In relief works provision should be made for this 
class of people who are addicted to m-door work, are 
physically inferior to the other out-of-door work- 
men and who by habit and occupation are confined 
to cities and tdluka towns. Under pnvate com- 
mittees, if works could be opened, they would not 
i esult m loss Of course, a large amount of money 
w ould lia\ e to be locked up for some time, but when 
prospects impioved woven goods could be sold at 
fair prices , the city of Broach has 4 spinning and 
weaving mills, and throughout the district there 
are a stole of ginning factories and pi esses which 
were all wholly or partly closed, throwing out of 
work neaily 13 to 14 per cent of the city population 
(40,000) 

In this connection I beg to quote a portion of my 
“Note” of evidence submitted to the Famine Com- 
mission of 1897. This evidence relates to Sholapur, 
but some of the facts and principles are applicable 
to any district where the w eavers and othei crafts- 
men aie affected. I beg to tianscnbe a certain 
poition from that evidence — 

ShoWpur and nearly the whole of the Deccan has a large 
The women, more i»Me saving population in the principal 
to ho offLcted durmg a cities and large villages, and during 
{ammo, and why ? the fammo they are very easily 

affected. The city alone contains a weaving population of 
20,000 souls out of a total of 65,000 Having been mined 
to m-door work and city life with its attendant evils, they are 
in times of scarcity liable to be emaciated and fall off m health 
quicker than any other class Their trade is suspended, and 
they are at once thrown on the eliauty of tho public or 
Government relief woiks It waB at fiist believed that they 
would not go to these works and would have to be gratuitous- 
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stony tracts, a laige number of tbe sent died there. 
"We had sent 137 heads of cattle from our Pmjra- 
pole They were selected by Government officers, as 
we had agreed to part with the cattle to cultivators 
aftei the famine for field-operations Nearly more 
than a bundled of our cattle penshed, although we 
had taken special piecautions to keep 3 watchmen 
and had incuued an additional expense to have the 
glass cut and stocked there to be given to our ani- 
mals m April and May Other owneis had the same 
experience But at the same time those that re- 
mained m the distuct did not meet with a better 
fate. Moitahty was veiy heavy m the district 
also 

Grass depots weie established and grass imported 
by Government and sold to the cultivatoisatacheap 
puce This answered very well, and had it not been 
for this relief a larger mortality would have occur- 
red. 


Cattle camps were started, in which bullocks were 
admitted f i om cultivators and kept and fed at Gov- 
ern meat expense, on condition that the owners paid 
to Government a certain sum vhen they asked for 
them again. The mortality m the camps was also 
high, due to insufficient quantity of hay allowed per 
each head of cattle, aud chiefly to the quality of 
grass being very pool An ordinary bullock re- 
quites about IS to 20 lbs of good hay of good 
quality per day to keep him in fair condition. On 
the whole, the nieasuie adopted did certainly help to 
'•ave many cattle. 

67. Compressed grass was imported from Khdn- 
desli and Thana by Government in the grass depots. 
Railway faie is piohibitory for hay, inasmuch as 
the quantity stacked in a truck is not much and the 
faie is foi the whole wagon To ensuie economy 
an improved method of hand-presses should be 
adopted, or hay should be piessed by steam-power. 
Bales pressed in cotton steam-presses contained 
a laigei quantity of grass, and consequently paid less 
faie than a hand-pressed bale But it is difficult to 
get steam-presses when and wheie they aie required. 
It has been abundantly proved in this and the 1897 
Deccan Famine that a larger percentage of the 
cattle would have been saved if grass could have 
been imported into the affected tracts at a less cost. 
Economy could be assured 

(o) by using improved hand-presses, 

(b) by electing teinpoiaiy steam-presses; 

(c) by a still further reduction m the railway 
tai iff , 

( d ) Close-piessed bales can be carried more 
cheaply by boats whei e watei communications are 
available. 


In this connection I beg to annex a portion of my 
evidence befoie the last Famine Commission — 

A scaicity of fodder was most acutely felt in this famine, 
resulting in a serious sacrifice of a 
Intense scarcity of fodder } ar g e percentage of the agricultural 
a feature of tins taunne ^ Unfort = nately for % ho] ^ 
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thoie arc no large rescued area* for allowing cattle to gra/c, 
and the cost of sending them to Khrtndcbh and 2 sYim 1 foic-t J 
would bo tci \ he'll y Government, I nn respectfully of 
,, . , . opinion, ‘■liould fonn a distinct 

cheap fodder m famine dii prognmlilc as to ho\T fin , fcmciti is 

tncts ahould be made on a to be ovcrcomo ill fntlllC During 
large scale the ),eginiiing of the famine we 

bought some Government hay consignment- awl retailed them 
rnulor cost price to the cultivators, and even transmitted biles 
to Bitrsi and Pnndlnrpur and other inland tdluluts by country' 
carts "We imported Fcvcrnl consignments of lm fiom 
Guyardt, and also retailed them below cot prmc, but the 
Railw iy freight was almost prohibitory in bringing th" cod to 
c , . . f a fan level Facilities in cheap 

ssry in making ltaila avs to tiansit must' liaturallv rc*lllt ill 

reduce tlicir tariffs for Settling tllO pi ICC of fodder Tile 

llnilvvay rates are not liberal to 
consignors, and I would recommend that the Stale should 
arrange to lmvc a vciy low i vtc of tariff fixed for bay for 
famine purposes, to be made use of whenever cm mnsiance c 
necessitate then use In tins connection T communicated 
with the Railway authorities, and Mr Sliuttlcwnrth ab<\ 
addressed them lo leduco the f ire, which thev adopted with 
some modifications In spite of this reduction, the* import 
of pressed hay or hurbi was pioluhitorv for long distune*, 
and if it is not practicable for the R ulvv ay Comp line-* to reduce 
still further tlicir fares, I am rc ‘•pecUuilly of opinion that 
Vnccmngomcnt hj pure. Government should advertise for a 
for imprmod lew and kutbi lilteral prize to be given loan inventor 
pressing umcUincs. 0 [ an improved lm -pie-s ami kurbi- 

pressing machines, so as to allow of the bundles being packed 
as close os possible in a bile, by winch a maximum quantity 
could bo stowed in a railw av truck m i minimum of sp»ct 
Unle=s tins improvement tike-, place, it will be difbcuU to 
carry fodder with any degree of success from forests into the 
outlying districts of the Deccan which arc periodically affected 
by bad seasons 

72 The poor-houses weio not actually depHs for 
■vagrants atul immigrants, but the Police had orders 
to collect loafois anil wandciers m the streets and 
road-side to he brought to the poor houses We 
used to admit m our pm ate poor-house such ns vv ere 
fit to he admitted, tagiautsor lmmiginnts included, 
and, after giving a meal to the able-bodied, sent them 
to the works, and kept tho sick and the emaciated as 
inmates. 

73 Twice or thrice a v oek two of the members of 
the committee picked out from the inmates such 
able-bodied ones as v ere fit to be sent on the relief 
woiks They were examiued by tho lion 01 ary Phy- 
sician m charge of the pool -house bofore being sent. 
"We bad obtained pow ers previously from the Personal 
Assistant to the Collector authorizing us to send 
men from our pool -house who weie admitted by the 
Civil officeis m charge of the works 

74i The poor-house ration m our private poor- 
house, opened by the merchants of Broach, was as 
follows . — • 


ror ordinary adults 


Ozs 


Rice 

Tuvar or miing pulse 
Floui of yowari 
Salt .. 

Oil 

Condiments 

Vegetables 


10 

11 

10 ' 

i 

i 

i 

3 


Bor workers 4 ozs. extra were allowed por each day. 


( / 


O' f 


11 

It was varied m cases of sickness. Instead of 
dkall, in cases of dianhcea, we used to give them 
cuiry of whey and tuver, and mung pulses were 
alternately used Foi the hospital patients the 
ration was as under — 

Sago 4 ozs and anowroot 1 oz., and Melhn’s 
food 4 ozs , ivith milk 8 ozs , for each of the thiee 
meals — two morning and one evening 

Emaciated children were given 4 ozs of milk per 
each meal and an extia an on loot ■§■ ozs m the after- 
noon The above scale of diet m oui pool -house was 
not ngidly adhered to If we found that any man 
requned a larger quantity, he was given without 
restnction, but the aveiage scale was as shown 
above 

78 In the beginning w e had employed Hindu 
Brahmin cooks, hut as they were found to ho veiy 
expensive, we employed Maliomedans In the be- 
ginning some reluctance was shown by all the in- 
mates to eat the food cooked by any but the Brah- 
min cooks Some Mahomedan inmates declined to 
partake of the food cooked by the Hindus But 
the reluctance after sometime disappeared, and we 
gradually employed oui own inmates to cook, fetch 
water, grind the com and other duties appeitammg 
to a kitchen, and it answeied very well, both m 
point of economy and the selection and change 
of diet " 

In the beginning it is necessaiy to employ Hindu 
cooks, as the sciuplo sometimes dufts away many 
peisons who aie m need of a pooi -house shelter, but 
when settled down then scruples disappear 

80 Two cheap giam shops weie opened by our 
Maliajau Charitable Belief Committee Admission 
was regulated by issuing tickets to those w r ho were 
able to eai n a poor w age in the city (old and in- 
firm pooi residents of the city and pooi Malio- 
medau old widows) The maximum quantity to 
be allowed w r as fixed, and committee members were 
lequired to mquue whethei oi not a person w r as 
eligible for admission 

This form of relief was successful m so far as it 
allowed them to make a considerable saving m their 
purchasing power m a time of acute suffering 
We regulated oui selling price according to the 
fluctuations of the maiket, and allowed a margin of 
Bs 6 to 7 pei culsee ol eight Bengal maunds, com- 
puting 1-j to 2 lbs of giam as the aveiage quantity 
of food for an adult, a person was benefitted to the 
extent of 4 to 6 pies per day, and calculating his 
daily w r age to he two annas, he could save about 17 
to 25 per cent of his wage But, as our funds w r eie 
not adequate to meet the dram, we had to close one 
shop, and eventually (after five oi six months) the 
othei had to be closed also 

It cost us nearly Es 3,800, but we had purchased 
jowari and nee before the general rise m the 
prices occuned, anticipating that we would have to 
pay dearly for our stock of gram later on. JFoie- 
eeeing the maiket, and the necessity of opening a 


cheap grain shop from previous experience, we had 
made pro-vision ior laying by a cheap stock of giain 
Otherwise our loss -would have been considerably 
larger 

81. Cheap giam shops did not. discourage the 
importation of grain, 1101 did they aflcet gonoial 
prices, as tlicir scope and operations are limited, and 
tlierefoio they have no appieciablo client on the 
large bulk of trado. 'l'lioy would have a ten done v 
to affect puces if their operations woio cvtensnoaml 
if indiscnminablo cheap selling was allowed without 
safeguaxds But they arc necessary to assure 
ignoiant peoplo that their food-supplies nio safe 
from hoing pushed to starv ation rates, and they w oik 
as checks on tho tendencies of the mob to loot the 
shops Gram met chants fully iccogmzo that they 
are neccssaiy to pievcnt then own shops from being 
lootod, and gives them assurance that then opera- 
tions can he conducted with safety They allay tho 
fears of tho poor that gram could bo sold at less than 
cost prices, pi opei weights and mcasmes gn on and 
the quality of tho giam considcied, and are checks 
to lawlessness and gram riots, which ate always 
expected m acute ensis , and w herc\ er they weie 
opened m time gram nots woio prevented 

83. Kenussions and suspensions ol land revenue 
were solely basod on the gcneial capacity of the 
individual to pay and not many way to crop-failuro. 
This capacity was dcteimincd upon tho mfonnation 
pnncipallv of the Patois and Mrtmlatd.us of the dis- 
tiict Tho orders of Goiornmcnt aio to collect 
assessment fiom those who aio ablo to pay, and this 
order was strictly enfoiced and rigorously earned 
out 

87. The numliei of persons on relief \\ as con- 
sideiably larger than lo pel cent, m the Broach 
District throughout the entiro period of the famine. 
Sometimes the number w as as high as one-thud of 
tho population. 

Tho reasons aie — 

(a) Crop-failure was almost total 

(b) Poddcr-crop also was a failure 

(c) The distnet is purely agncultnral solely 
dependent on land produce ior its Ineli- 
hood 

(d) Cotton, the pnncipal ciop and mainstay of 
the people, did not fetch i<ur puces on ac- 
count of heavy American cotton harvest and 
the use m the value of silvor. 

{e) Cultivators and farmers w r ero redneed to 
poverty by three lean years previous to the 
year of famine. 

(/) Both the quantity of crop m yield and 
realization m money' raluo m the pi erious 
y ear was poor. 

(g) There was a largo influx of the immigrants 
from the adjoining foieign States, such as 
Rajpipla (Nadod), Katlnawdr (Bhavnagai), 
MAbuwa (Tdlaya) and Dbaboi territory (Gaeh- 
wddi). 



88 Whon tlie scale of wages was reduced in. 
Broach, I thmk the relief was defective It was 
believed that tlio lelicfwas excessive, because it 
diew laige numheis on the woiks, and to counteract 
this tendency the wage w as cut down Woikers left 
the relief woiks, resulting m much aimless wander- 
ings of beggais m the streets and admissions m 
pool -houses mci eased, shewing that the shnnkage 
in the scale of wages contnbuted to this lesult. 

90 Por the last one bundled years a real famine 
has not been known m Gujaiat, and it would he 
difficult to say whetliei the people were moie leady 
to come on ielie£ than before But the fact of 
their having come leadily in this famine is attribut- 
able to their having known that the Sncar had 
geneiously saved people m the lecent famines m the 
Deccan and tlioir condition was so exhausted that if 
thoy did not seek the help extended they would 
meet with a ceitam death Added to this, the ciop- 
failuie was total and credit was almost absent All 
theso causes and the leadmess of Government ser- 
vants to accept laige numbois on lelief made the 
poople come on the works leadily 

95 The staple food of the district is jowari, 
not lice But jowan was deaier than rice, which 
weie nnpoiled m enormous quantities fiomBurmah, 
and which foimed the principal food-supply of the 
whole district Now an adult lequnes two pounds 
of jo wan to keep him oi her m fair health and 
to satisfy hungei This can be done by half the 
quantity of nee, which was not hah so nourishing as 
jowdu , so that the people not only on lelief works 
but throughout the distuct lived on an insufficient 
and lll-nouiishmg diet, lesultmg m a giadual falling 
off in health until the climax was reached, when the 
wave of that clioleiio epidemic swept over the place, 
killing thousands of people who weie already reduc- 
ed m health and stiength by a course of soft and 
scanty diet, Rangoon nee, called Ilalwa, had a large 
admixture of chunam, and diarrhoea was very 
prevalent where this nee was largely used This 
disease, if once set m, was vciy difficult to he cuied, 
and from my peisonal expenence m the poor-houses 
this disease claimed a larger number of victims than 
other diseases 

96 The pnncipal water-supply of the city is 
the nvei Neibudda, which is sweet till Maich, and 
some of the wells In a deficient monsoon cholera 
always appears of a vnulent type , as time elapses 
the watei-supply becomes scanty, the river water 
is never safe tor drinking puiposes, as choleia 
coipses aie also buned near to it, and cremation 
ghaut situated on it, and clothes washed in it. 
Measures weie taken by the oideis of Government 
to clean the wells of the city and the distuct, and 
peimanganate of potash used to disinfect them But 
a leluctance on the part of the people to use the 
water thus disinfected made the subordinate servants 
of Government not so inolmed to use the disinfect- 
ing mgiedients freely We used to disinfect the 
well fiom whiGh we drew our water-supply once a 
week, and further put the ingredient into our water 
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vessels, and this precaution answered very well Our 
poor-house escaped cholera when it was raging 
virulently m other parts of the city and the 
district. 

97 (5) Special samtaiy precautions were kept m 
our pnvate poor-house as under — 

(1) All the new-comeis were kept for 24 hours 
m a separate shed, called “ the obsei ration ward,” 
and weie admitted into the poor house proper if 
found free of all epidemic diseases after that 
period 

(2) Dunking water was drawn fiom a reliable 
well, which was disinfected once a week with 
potas permanganees, and watei was boiled and 
doled out, for which a gang of women were em- 
ployed The water ]ars weie not allowed to be 
touched by the inmates 

(3) Pood, before being cooked, was examined 
by two members of the committee 

(4) Inmates were not allowed to loaf about m 
the town foi fear of contracting cholera and other 
diseases. 

(5) Separate sheds were maintained for cholera , 
Bmall-pox and other patients and their clothes 
burnt 

(6) Invalids were given hot baths, and healthy 
cold baths twice a week or oftenei, if required. 

(7) Every day, before morning and evening 
meals, a prophylactic medicine, dose of 10 mimmB 
of sulphuric acid with one ounce of peppermint 
water, given without any exception. 

(8) Latrines were erected at a distance on the 
leeward of the poor-house and were scrupulously 
cleaned by bhangies on permanent employ. 

100 I observed much immigration from the 
Native States. It is difficult to state accurately the 
proportion of such immigrants, but we had a large 
number of them in our poor-house A list was pie- 
paied, and it was found that out of a total number 
of 325 as average, we found that 80 belonged to the 
frontier Bajpipla- N adod State, and about 33 to 40 
to the Baroda temtoiy As our space was limited 
and our funds did not allow to keep them perma- 
nently, we had caused them to be sent to their 
respective terntoues after some time, but [they 
would return A large number of Bhavnagar and 
Katlndwdr Coast population came by country 
boats and was a gieat nest and loafed about as 
beggars m the city The Bhils and Cobs, who 
came from the Nadod forests and frontieis, were 
reduced to the last stages of starvation, and their 
condition was pitiable We kept them and fed 
them, and only drafted them to their villages after 
they picked up some flesh 

101 The mortality amongst the immigrants was 
exceedingly heavy. I have not got figuies to show 
what was the pioportion of that mortality compared 
to the general mortality. But, from the statistics 
of oui poor-house, I am able to say that nearly half 
of our deaths were put down to the Nadod, Baroda 
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and Kathiawar immigrants. I also noticed a large 
number of these wandeung m the streets as beggars, 
who would not come to the poor-houses nor would 
they go to the lelief works, and m the city during 
the months of March, April, and May 203 deaths 
occurred (population, according to the last census, 
being 40,000) as under — 

From 2nd March to 29 th 675 

„ 30th „ 26th April 482 

„ 27th April to 31st May 874 (Out of which 

209 were due 

2,031 to cholera) 


The normal death-rate in the city proper (muni- 
cipal limit) is about 115 to 120 per month From 
tins it will be perceived that the city mortality 
was 5\ times higher than normal during the penod 
of March, April and May, and it kept high thiough- 
out the famine period. Foreign State immigrants 
did add and contnbute to this high death-rate 

103 I beg to suggest that the following addi- 
tion be made to the objects of the Charitable Relief 
Fund m paiagraph 527 of the report of the Famine 
Commission of 1898, viz. — 

In object 1 after a , b and c, (d) may be added — 

“ By an addition of tobacco or opium to such of the inmates 
of the poor-houses as are infirm or debilitated, or who are 
addicted to its use and who would suffer if deprived of it ” 

My reasons for the suggestion are — 

That, m my visits to the Government poor-houses 
in the district and m the management of the pri- 
vate poor-house, I came across cases to whom opium 
and tobacco were as indispensable necessaries as 
food or clothing, with which opinion the Civil Sur- 
geon of the one and the Honorary Physician of the 
other completely agreed Now this grant is inad- 
missible under the Code, It is believed that both 
tobacco and opium are luxunes, and if allowed in an 
institution subsisting on the generosity of the 
public chanty or of the State, it would make them 
more attractive I beg to answer tins objection by 
submitting that amongst the poorest classes cheap 
coarse tobacco and opium for the aged and infirm 
are real boons, and their deprivation a real source of 
danger to then health For the sake of these, in- 
mates would fly the shelter of the poor-houses to 
wander in the stieets to beg to indulge in this crav- 
ing ; and want of food and exposure made them so 
ill that they were brought back in a moribund 
condition, or found corpses in the stieets No 
amount of kindness or good food was enough to 
make them stay if tobacco or opium was not 
allowed The Civil Surgeon requested me to arrange 
from private chanty to send a regular supply of the 
drugs, and from the time it was administered deser- 
7 tions became raie From this experience we allow- 
ed in our private poor-house the free use of tobacco 
and opium after the morning and evening meals, 
and it gave the greatest satisfaction The cost is 


almost insignificant We used to buy tobacco of 
the coarse and cheap kinds, and tbe daily item of 
the cost for oui poor-honso as "well as for the Gov- 
ernment pool -house came to less than a rupee for 
300 to 400 people 

When His Excellency the Viceroy visited the 
Government poor-house at Bioach, I respectfully 
biought to tbe notice of Mr Lawrence, the Private 
Secretary, that the depuration of such small com- 
forts tended to make the pooi-houses extiemely 
unpopular, that it tended to mciease aimless wan- 
dering and to an increased moitality He was 
pleased to endorse that view and to bnngtho mattei 
befoie the notice of the authonties. 

The chantable funds are excellently managed as 
prescribed by the Code m paragiaph 527 of the 
Report of the famine Commission, but m my op ini on 
by far -the largest amount of the chantable monoy 
is spent m object IV, sub-section (a), t e , m sotting 
up cultivatois afiesli m life Nearly 60 to 70 per 
cent of the money is spent on this head Theieis 
no nobler object m chanty than the setting up of 
broken agriculturists, but the money for that object 
should be defrayed by the >Stato, because tho gieatest 
advantage is derived by the State m the rayats being 
enabled to sow then fields, not only to maintain 
themselves, but to be able to pay land taxes Gov- 
ernment are laigely and vitally interested financially 
in setting them up as the largest piopnetors of land, 
and as such should bear a fair shaie of the cost and 
should not tlnow it entnely on the funds subscribed 
by the charitable public foi relieving distress m 
general Government advance monoy for seed and 
plough cattle to those agiicultunsts who produce 
securities foi the inpayment of the loans, and those 
who cannot are granted money fiom charity, but 
the benefit of the lattei aeciues to tho State, and 
theiefore the State should beai a fair pioportion of 
this chaige m oidei that the other objects of charity 
may get a legitimate and fan proportion of the 
benefit of the chantable funds 


104 No complaint was heard regaidmg the in- 
capacity of the railways to keep pace with the 
mci eased traffic so far as food-cjvaiiis were concerned 
Tiansit was quick and thoiough all over But n 
signally failed m its carrying capacity of foddei 
It was a co mm on complaint tbat when glass was* 
plentiful on certain stations, other affected tiacts 
were eageily waiting foi their consignments for 
days and months, and the poor cattle had had a very 
hard time of it. Bioach is connected with Thana 
and other places, where the crop of grass was good 
by water communications, and received hundreds of 
consignments by the sea-ioute, and yet, for the failuie 
of the Hallway agency, foddei puces went un to 
fancy prices, and at one time they rose to as hio-h 
as Be 25 per 1,000 lbs Tbe Byways gave S 
onty to the bookmg of food consignments ovei the 
fodder traffic, because the former paid much better 
than the lattei Had the Railways been able to 
cope better with the increased fodder traffic, some 
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saving •would liave "been made m tlie lines of tlie 
cattle of the distressed districts. 

107- The system of paying wages in gram does 
not prevail in this district but m ceitam talukas 
a small cash wage is paid, supplemented with giam 
foi field labour but the tendency is everywhere to 
substitute a cash for a gram wage During the 
famine cash wages did not rise m sympathy with 
the rise m prices , on the contrary it fell , field labour 
was stopped, aitizans and craftsmen weie thrown 
put of work, mill-hands and mechanics had no occu- 
pation, and works of construction, such as houses, 
buildings, &c , were stopped This had an adverse 
effect on the scale of wages For an ordinal y fair 
Reason the scale of wages m the city is as under — • 

Male (unskilled) - ..4 annas 

„ (skilled) . . 6 to 10 annas. 

Female (unskilled) . 3 annas. 

Children, from 12 to 15 . 1J anna. 

In this famine woikmen could be had m thou- 
sands at half the wages quoted above. They offered 
to work fiom 8 a.h. to 6 P m for food alone, with- 
out -any cash wage. 

110. I have paitly answered this question m 
my answer to Question 12, but I should like to add 
•to it a little — 

Non-official agency was made use of especially in 
charitable objects, such as the opening of private 
poor-houses and oiphanages, m the distribution of 
money or gram doles, or clothes, and in the asking 
of private gentlemen to be nominated to the local 
charitable committees In my opinion this agency 
worked remaikably well and were great aids to the 
gigantic operations undertaken by the State, and 
without which much real distress would have gone 
unrelieved. There is, however, ample scope for an 
extension of such agency, and Government can 
advantageously employ it m other channels than in 
the puiely charitable ones. In all Government poor- 
houses the work of purchasing rations, food and 
materials for hutting should be left to this private 
agency, and the contract system of employing a modi 
or Bama should he done away with He always 
palms off inferior rations by leaguemg with the Super- 
intendent and the cooks, but where inspection by 
superior officers is more frequent or vigilant (which 
is rate), there is always a road open for fraudulent 
practices, such asm giving short rations. The same 
is the case with kitchens. Private gentlemen in 
committees, if entrusted with this work, will come 
forward to undertake it, resulting m a con- 
siderable saving to the State and improving, at the 
same time, the health of the inmates. Besides the 
Civil Surgeon or other Government paid medical 
agencies, other private medical gentlemen should 
-be appointed as honorary visitors to the poor- 
houses, kitchens, relief camps and hospitals to 
report and suggest any improvement to the Civil 
officer or to the head of the district. But the 
B 1435 — 5 
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greatest value of this agency will lie in its being 
asked to supervise payments of tagav'i loans and 
advances It is an open seciet that the suboidinate 
TaUtis and other servants of Government have 
absorbed a consideiable poition of this money 
Payments should be made m the presence of the 
Panch, comprised of independent private men of 
known respectability and piobity, who should also 
have the power of inquiring into the eligibility of a 
recipient Often times an ill-deserving man gets a 
grant by leagueiug with the Talati The Mamlat- 
dai of the district has too much' to do in these 
times to personally check such m egulanties, and, 
m fact, all Government seivantsare woiked at high 
piessure and have no time to exeicise those checks 
which they could have exercised if they had more 
leisure For this, m every branch of payment and 
purchase, the private unpaid agency can be employed 
with advantage In the purchase of glass for 
Government Dep6ts for buying bullocks, iu the 
management of the cattle camps and in eveiy branch, 
except engineering 01 expeit knowledge, this agency 
will he of consideiable help to Government. In 
the lelief camps also some of the membeis can be 
sent to mquue about corruption, which is lai'gely 
piactised, but very raiely brought to light and 
punished. A poor woikman will not disclose the 
oppression practised on him by Ins Mukddam, who 
will always conspire with his immediate head te 
filch a copper from a timid 01 weak woikman for 
fear of being turned out or given a penal wage. 
He will unbosom himself before a private man on 
the strength of his support and influence In the 
supervision of grass depfits m selling grass, this 
agency will be found to be of great advantage. Not 
only in the city independent men can be asked to 
do these things, but pool but honest village men 
will be found in many t&lukas also to work in 
furtheiance of these objects They should be 
accoided good treatment at the hands of all Govern- 
ment officers, and any indignity shown towaids 
them should be visited with displeasui e by the head 
of the district, because their feelings are ‘likely to 
be hurt if they are needlessly interfered with. 

112. My expenence has shown that the massing 
of people on large works tends to disorganize family 
life, to weaken social restraints and also to lelax 
moral ties Homes and family cncles are broken 
up, and the breaking as undei of these ties by death 
and deseition is a sad picture to depict. People 
do not mind the gnef caused by death m then 
homes so much as a death far away from it, un- 
eared foi m a large- camp without any lehgious 
rites, however simple, being performed. Deaths 
which occur m such laige numbers blunt their 
moral susceptibility, and cases are not rare on the 
lelief works of parents deserting their childien, 
husbands, their wives, and all human ties and blood- 
relationships are for a time completely foi gotten, 
except the one paiamount greed of getting a wage 
to satisfy the pangs of hunger. If workmen could 



get occupation near about their villages such social 
ties -would be preserved, and those brutalizing, in- 
humane and degrading scenes would be less common. 

I have given reasons in m t v answer to Question 05 
as to the desnability of opening small ullage relief 
works m piefeience to large woiks, and that arrange- 
ment is likely to mitigate this evil to some extent 
In the Bioach Distiict, amongst the laigo relief 
works, two weie the laigest giving employment to 
thousands of workmen — A'sa Tank was the fiist 
work on. which some 8 to 10 thousand people weie 
collected, and on the Matana Tank about 15 to 20 
thousand souls weie massed. I do not seo the prac- 
tical utility of both these works. They have cost 
some Mkhs of lupees, but it is a question whether they 
will give any protection to the district against 
futuie famines Both works m a future deficient 
monsoon will day up just when the water is badly 
wanted Iu a normal monsoon they would not 
be of much use Instead of these, if small woiks 
weie taken m band and people made to woik m 
their own villages, impiovmg their fields, m sinking 
or constructing one oi two big wells, excavating 
a new leseivoir or deepening an existing one, these 
would be of real assistance to the people and ulti- 
mately improve then pioperty and raise the 'value 
of Government assets. Supervision for such works 
can he left to the people themselves by paying them 
stnctly on results, which they would not feel, as 
they would he interested m making improvements 
on their own property. The cost of hutting would 
be saved , the expense of supervision of high-paid 
seivants can be saved by appointing committees 
and sub-committees, comprising of the Mdmlatdai, 
the Aval Karkun, Patels, Mukddams and some 
influential rayats This principle, if once accepted, 
can be elaborated by the local officers and made 
workable Checks and countei -checks can he intro- 
duced and a few officers on Circuit can conti ol these 
committees. In village relief woiks payments by 
results should he enforced, as people would not feel 
the hardship of a stringent tost. They eouhl take 
caie of then cattle and keep then huts m Older 
By massing people on huge works at a distance the 
pooi men, when they return in the rams, find that 
their fragile huts and cottages have been destroyed, 
and they find it difficult to reconstruct them. In 
small village relief works, tagavi seed and bullock 
advances can be made to better advantage and not 
hapliazaid as is done m tdluka towns or cities. 
Supervising officeis can check and see for themselves 
that a man has or has not seed or bullock given 
him, can correct megularities and distinguish 
between deserving and undeserving persons for lehef. 
The Patels and local s&vhars can pick out those that 
have the means to pay for themselves. In my 
opinion, to put this principle into piactico at a shoit 
notice, Government should appoint committees for 
each particular district of the Piesideney, on which 
a fan proportion of non-official agency should he 
represented They should prepare a scheme for a 
future famine lelief for submission to Government, 
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and after careful revisions and corrections a definite 
sclieme should be settled, so that, as soon as famine 
is declared, those works rn the Older of then uigency 
or lequnements of a particular taluka can he taken 
m hand without waste of time These lists should 
he revised every year with the march of times and 
change of cncumstances, and should always form 
pait of Government woik as are Administration 
ltepoits, Budgets of Local Boaids, &c. 



MR FARDUNJI TARAPURWALA, CIE, EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, 

AHMED AB AD 


The President — When did you ]om tbo Ahmedabad district 9 

A — Ou the 15th November 1899 I bad charge of one district embracing eight talulas — 
Daskroi, Dholka, Dhanduka, Viramgaum, Prautij, Morasa, Sanand and Gogo 
Q — What me the areas of these districts 9 

A — Daskroi 348 squaie miles , Dholka 665 , Dhanduka 1,098 , Viramgaum 677 Pranfn 
2S7 , Morasa 162 , Sanand, 360 , and Gogo, 224 a total of 3,821 square miles 
Q — Where did you come from before y ou joined the district 9 
A — I was acting Superintending Engineei, Northern Division 

Q — When you joiued were test-works in operation, or had relief works under the Public 
Works Department commenced 9 

A — Relief works had commenced m a few talulas three in Viramgaum, two in 
Dhanduka, one in Prantii and two in Daskroi — eight woiks 
Q — What system of payment did you find in operation 9 

A — The piece-work system on all woiks with permission io earn up to 25 percent oier 
the Code maximum 

Q — Weie the tasks m accordance with the Code 9 
A — They w r ere a little heavier than the Code 
Q — How f long did that system last 9 

A — For about a month after I joined , it was altered to the Bombay Code task system, 
which was gradually introduced on each work and completely in February \ 

Q — I n what talulas was the system changed first 9 
A — Daskroi 

Q — Was that more distressed than the rest 9 

A — All the talulas were about equally distressed, except that Dhanduka was least affected 
Q, — Why had y ou not woiks opened m Dholka, Morasa, Sanand and Gogo 9 
A — In Sanand and Dholka there is a kind pf root which was dug out in very lar»e 
quantities and provided food to the people foi a long time, and in Gogo and Morasa I believe 
the Depaitment had some small works going on at the time and the Prantij work practically 
served Morasa p"rtly 

Q — With 5 our works on the piece-work system did you find that the labourers were able 
to earn as mncli as would give them the Code minimum 9 

A — Tho majonty of them were getting more than the minimum In m> statement 
I have for November 9,000 workers out of 19,000 earning the maximum or more thnn the 
maximum, and the remainder were earning above the penal minimum and below the maximum, 
or on an average 60 per cent of the maximum ’ 

Q — Did you satisfy yoursolf of the coirectness of those figures 9 
A — Yes 1 

Q — Did you notice any people on the works m an emaciated condition 9 
A — Some dependauts and clnldicn were iu rather a weak condition 
Q — In December the proportion of people shown as earning above the Code minimum 
increased Was it that they increased in capacity for doing work 9 

A — It was not that It was on account of the introduction of Code task work, and the 
tasks were lighter than on thcpiecc-woik 

Q — Why did you do that, if a substantial number had been earning above the Code 
minimum and the people weie in fairly good condition 9 
* A — By Government oi ders 
Q — By your recommendation 9 
A — Partly by my recommendation also 
Q — Why did you recommend it 9 

A — Because tho piece-work system was found difficult to work and dependants were 
getting we ik 

Q — What were tl e definite factors which led you to recommend the change, and why did 
you not lutioduce the mteimediate system with kitchens for the children and dependants 9 

A — The Collectoi started kitchens also My own opinion is that on the piece-work 
system, when our numbers increased by leaps and bouuds, the stionger people earned more, and 
the weaker people did not earn sufficient 

Q — That is ameie matter of the arrangement of the gangs 9 
A — There was a general order from Government also to introduce the task system 
Q • — Yes, I am only looking at the workings ot the system, because w T e have been told 
elscw'here that the piece-work system, if w'oxked w.th provision for dependants and children, 
is a much better system, so far as discipline is concerned, than the Code task system, although 
there are arguments m favour of the Code task system when you have veiy actual famine and 
the people have run down 

A — The intermediate system as given in the Famine" Commission’s repoit of 18981 
consider to be a more complex system than the task woik system According to the former 
system daily measurements and daily payments .uerequiicd, also the keeping of muster-rolls 
There is thus do difference between the two systems, except that m the task w'ork system we 
fine and in 'the intermediate we pay by results 
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Q — No, indeed, there is in extraordinarily great difference, the difference of the minimum 
wage, -which makes the whole difference 9 

A — But. in our district the people were determined to work, and I did not see any special 
reason foi having the piece-work system in preference to the task work sj stem The task 
work system I found to work like clockwork and theie was less chance oi fraud on the part 
of subordinates and =o on 

Q, — Daily measurements and payments and muster-rolls you consider essential to the 
intermediate system You did not consider them desirable 9 

A — It was not desirable in that wo should reqmic larger establishments 
Q — That is anothei quostion, but do y on say that daily payments are not desirable in 
themselves ? 

A — I am not in favour of them, parti} on account of insufficient establishment, and 
partly because, in my opinion, duly measurements and pa}ments would lead to greater abuses 
than weekly measurements and payments 
Q — What are the greater abuses 9 

A — There would be such a large number of these muster-rolls to be looked into that it 
would be difficult for the Officei m Charge, even if he had two or three assistants under him, to 
go over them day by day 

Q — If these difficulties can be overcome would you prefer weekly payments to daily 9 
A — I should then Gertainly prefei daily payment 
Q — Then is }our objection on the ground ot establishment alone ? 

A — Yes 

Q — When you introduced your Code task system completely in February v ou had a 
considerable increase on your works How many works had you open at the end of February 9 
A — Thirty-one works Seven in Sanand , two m Dholka, three in Yirnmganm, two 
mDhanduka , tun in Gogo , four in Prantij , three in Morasa , and eight at Daskroi 

Q — The Daskroi taluka had a work for every 40 squnio miles, the Dholka talulu 
one per 300 square miles, Dhanduka one per 500 , Viramgaum one per 200 , Prantij one per 
70 , Morasa one per 50 , Sanand one per 50 , and Gogo one for about a hundred May I infer 
that the distress was greatest in Daskroi, Prantij, Morasa and Sanand? 

A — Not in Sanand < 

Q — You had seven works there 9 

A — They were not separate works, but groups of works, the cential works wero really 
not more than one or two 

Q — AVas it the same in Daskroi 9 
A — Yes 

Q — What establishment had you in Februnry to manage all these works 9 
A — Two Assistant Engineers, three Sub- Engineers, three Superv isors, five Oveiseers, ten 
Sub-Overseers, all permanent establishment , and three Supervisors one Overseer and 25 Sub- 
Overseers, temporary establishment 

Q — What was the pa} of the tompornr} Sub-Over-eer 9 
A — From Rs 40 to Rs 75 He was a man acquainted with surveying, 
selected had done previous work in the Public 
We got them by adveitismg and by inquiries 
Q — And the temporary Supervisors 9 
A — They were very superior men 
Q — And the five Overseers 9 
A — They wero also good men, generally speaking 

Q —Then you had 52 subordinates Did your staff increase as the year went on 9 
A — It increased up to 56 in April 

Q —How were your gango constituted and what was the task they had to perform 9 
Did you endeavour to put all the people of the same village in the same gang 1 * 

A — As far as possible Suppose we got 200 pe&ple on a particular day These were 
sent by the Special Civil Officer to our subordinates, who divided them, as fai as possible accord- 
ing to families into groups of about forty to fifty, taking care to have a certun percentage of 
men, women and children 

Q — Weie there any ordeis on that point 9 

A —Only a general order that the numbei of diggers should bo sufficient to di°- the 
whole task of the gang at the Code rate of 120 cubic feet or 90 cubic feet, whatever it mmht 
be We had three sorts of tasks one for soft soil, the next for hard soil, and the third for 
very hard soil lor the soft soil our tables were based on the supposition that a man will 
dig 120 cubic feet 

Q — Did that task last long 9 

A -Ok yes, throughout it was for sandy loam Some of the soil was so soft one 

andforthe tln!d GO h a pick Fo1 the next sort of soil the task was 90 cubic feet 

Q— You say that as long as the piece-work was in force (up to the end of December 
in some parts of the district and up to the middle of Mnnru ,n 

high one Was it higher than 120, 90 and GO^ubicfeet 9 7 ° th " Bj the <ask WaS 8 

A —It was higher for ( the carriers, not for the diggers 
Q — You gave fewer carriers 9 
A, — Exactly. 
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Q — Did you select the carriers under' that system on any fixed principle such as 
Mr Higham’s formula? 

A — As far as possible 

Q —Did you use Mr Higham’s formula m allocating carriers and diggers during the 
piece-work system ? 

A — 'They were general instructions, but they could not be strictly followed 
Q —Why ? 

| A — Because of the variation in the lead and the proportion of men to women 

Q — But the variation of lead is provided for Did you follow Mr Higham’s formula 
in the Code task system? 

A — Yes 

Q — Does it not then follow that the reason why the piece-work system did not succeed in 
your case was that you tasked the people too highly ? 

A — It was probably so 

Q — Tour reason for proposing the Code task system turns out to be that under the piece- 
work system you tasked the people too highly How did you task them under the Code task 
system ? 

A — We had a table prepared of the tasks of the diggers and a separate one for the 
carriers and a third table combined these two — combined digging and carrying — and this wo 
worked under 

Q — Proceeding on the third table yon have a task of 120 cubic feet for the digger, and 
you proceeded on the basis that he would have not only to dig it but to carry it ? 

A — No, the third table is based on the supposition that he has to do a particular work 
which is the combination of digging and carrying He will not have to dig and carry 120 
cubic feet, but much less than that If he has to carry in addition to digging you must leduce 
the number of cubic feet, and this was reduced It varied according to the lead. If the lead is 50 
feet the task is 71 cubic feet 

Q — Ho must dig 71 feet and carry it 50 feet? 

A — Yes, that is for soft soil for hard soil it was 47 
Q — What would be the deduced task of a woman? 

A — 47 cubic feet ^ 

Q — As a matter of fact women do not dig, they carry. Did you take two carriers or 
three? You want to get the wages which a certain person gets You assess the wages of a man 
on 71 cubic feet You get the wages of the women assessed on 47 cubic feet What were the 
wages which you gave the man for 71 cubic feet ? 

A — The man got 2* annas, and woman If annas 

Q — Therefore a group of three would do a task represented by 165 cubic feet and get 6 
annas for it ? 

A —Yes 

* Q — That is the explanation of Mr All Akbar’s statement the other day Tell me how 

you made your gangs ? 

A — Our gang was formed of a certain proportion of men, women and children according 
to the numbers we got 

- Q — You stated you endeavoured to group the people from the same village Now was 
that the basis of your grouping or was it the digger’s task ? 

A — Both 

Q — How could you have both? They are incompatible Your group is to be fifty 
s What would you do for instance if you got six men, 40 women and 4 childien from the 6ame 
village ? 

A — It would be an extiaordmary case 

Q — I do not know that it would, and if, with your system, you have a much larger pro- 
portion of women than men, you will have to throw on the woman the duty the man has to 
perform, with the danger of making the woman do more than she ought to do 
A — In practice that danger was nevei experienced 
Q — But it must if you say you formed the gangs according to villages 
A — That was as far as possible 

Q — Is it that you took the men from othei groups if you found the men of one group 
insufficient ? 

A — Wo did do that 

Q — Then why did you not tell me you proceeded on Mr Higham’s principles ? If 
you do not proceed on those principles you are in danger of overtasking your people That is 
my point If you arranged according to the villages, have you always tnken care that theie shall 
■ be for eacli.male digger the proportion of women, so that the women did no more than 47 cubic 
feet ? 

A.— -We did that as far as possible 
Q — What would you do in the case I gave you ? 

A — I would take more men from some other village and transfer some of the women to 
some other gang I would arrange it in the proportion of nearly one man to 1 J woman and 
half a child 

<3 — How did this work in actual practice? 

A —The proportion we generally got was 20 men, 30 women and 10 children , and we 
had sometimes to sepaiate the people of the same village. 



Q — Then you managed it by rule of thumb and you did not apply Mr Iligham’s rule ’ 

A — Not strictly. 

Q — Say w c want to employ 500 people Wo have a lift of fivo feet and a lead of 60 feet By 
our formula we aruved at the number ot carriers necessary by counting the number of diggers 
and carriers After working it out we find a surplus which we employ on some other work and 
make up a deficit from other groups You did not do it like that so much as by rule of thumb ? 
A — By rule of thumb m a general way 

Q — Say wo have 6 men, 30 women and 14 children. In order to make up the proportion 
of 20 to 40 you brought in 14 peoplo from outside and got a group of G4 How did y ou allot 
the task of 64 people ? 

A — If the lead is 50 feet tho combined task for a man is 71 feet for soft soil I multi- 
ply 20 by 71, 30 by 47 and 14 by 24, w Inch gives 3,160 cubic feet 

Q — It was practically this You know that a man w ould dig 120 feet, and practice showed 
you that it required a certain number of carriers to cany that, and without going into any 
claboiate calculations you knew that to carry it 60 feet you required two carriers’ 

A — Yes In this particular instance wo lm o a few more carriers tlinn would bo required 
for the diggers, so some of the carriers will do digger’s work — strong women and grown up boys 
digging, but not cany ing 

Q — But tho carrying has to be done too ’ 

A — By those who arc left 

Q — But you are going on a fixed basis of two carriers to one digger If you hn\e 20 diggers 
of a gang of 60, they will have to do 2,400 cubic feet Tint will hate to bo carried away by 40 
carriers The point is this, that on your own statement you start with the assumption that the 
20 diggers will dig 2,400 cubic feet But there are 670 cubic feet to bo dug bv the women or 
ohildren’ / 

A —In this particular case tho number of carriers is more than that required under tho 

table 

Q — There w T as a very great fall in the numbers on Goa eminent works in May Was that 
due to cliolcia ’ 

A — Yes Tho people disappear! d from somo of tho large works 

Q — Whore did they go to ’ 

A — To different places , to new work 1 also, sometimes 

Q — Yon had a fall of 45,000 people Were y ou able to employ thorn on % llkage works ’ 
A — We had no scliemo of villago works 

Q — I nofico under the Code task system the gicat majority of workers were earning 
aboao the minimum. Apparently you had no recusancy People had no objection to doing a 
full day’s woik Were all the people who came on y our w orks from the beginning really m need 
of relief’ 

A — Yes Perhaps a small percentage could have got on without rchof 
Q — Did you have people on your works, who had exhausted all their resources except 
perhaps their cittle, which they did not want to sell, otherwise they would bo quite stranded 
when agricultural operations begau with the rams, and did not want to borrow money, because 
they could only do it at extinoidinarily high rates of interest ? 

A — In the lattci pait of the famine w e had some 

Q — Throughout the famine was there a small or large percentage of people on works who 
might have earned on for a month or so without coming ? Did yon find when they camo that 
they did a full d ly’s labour ? 

A — In the beginning they did half the task 
Q — Did you m vke special gangs for them ’ 

A — No, our practice was not to fine the first fortnight 
Q — Did you fine strictly aftei then ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — If a man did 95 per cent of the task did you fine him ? 

A — According to my first scale of fining I did not But subsequently I fined strictly , 
after the Government resolution 

Q — When did that resolution come ? 

A — About March 

Q — You were ordeied to fine strictly Then did it ever happon that the resolution 
was so strictly interpietcd by y our subordinates that people who did 98 per cent of the task wero 
fined ? 

A — It was represented to me by my subordinates that it would not bo fair onthoso 
people and I in turn represented the matter to higher authority 

Q — In the interval between your representation and getting orders were people who did 
98 per cent actually fined 
A —Yes 

Q — How many were thus fined ’ 

A — A very small percentage , those who did between 100 and 75 per cent of the task 
Were fined half the difference between the minimum and maximum wage 

Q — Sj? that 0De who did 78 per cent and one who did 98 pel, cent would be equally fined ? 

Q — How long did that state of things continue ’ < 

4.— TUI about June or July, when a margin of 124 per cent, was allowed. 
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Mi Bouvchllon — When did you begin to carry out the resolution on your works 9 
A — It took a week or so to operate 

The President — What was the effect of the orders 9 Was there any dissatisfaction 9 
A — Not much, because most Mere doing full tasks. 

Q — But that is not so, because you got the orders in March, and in April 88 per cent are 
shown as having done the full task Am I to understand there was no fining in that 
month 9 

A — Out of 124,000, 109,000 got full wages and the remainder were fined of course 
Q — Does it follow that the remainder were fined 9 
A — Oh, yes 

Q — Had this order m March the effect of making the people work hard, or had it any 
effect the other way 9 

A — It had no effect one way or the other 

Q — But I find a greater percentage earning the full wage after the order than before , 85 
in June and 92 in July 

A — That was because the days were longer then and they could work longer hours 
Q — vBut had the order an injurious effect upon your workers 9 
A — Not in this district 

Q — Was that because you interpreted the order liberally 9 

A — No, on account of the caie of my subordinates m getting the full task out of the 
people , if they did a little short one day they made them make up for it the next day 
Q — Had you any distance test 9 

A — Only rarely We drafted people on the work from the neighbouring villages to a 

more distant work 

Q — Did you find any difficulty in drafting them 9 , 

A — They would not go sometimes 

Mr. Buurdillon — Did you collect any statistics of the immigrants on your works ? 

A — Yes, a few. 

<2 — Are they reliable 9 
A — Not at all 

[The witness subsequently submitted the following memorandum — ] 

A considerable part of my evidence relates to the method of tasking adopted in the 
J Ahmedabad district The President wanted to ascertain whether the number of carnois in 
a gang was apportioned to the number of diggers, strictly in accordance until Mr Higham’s 
formula, and what I wished to explain was that, though the relative number of diggers and 
earners was not fixed by any elaborate calculations in every case, still the table we used, and 
•what we actually did, were in general conformity with Mr Higham’s principles Before, 
. owever, I could make the point quite clear, the President decided to postpone further discus- 
ion on the question. I therefore consider it desirable to explain the point more fully 
s now. 

2 I attach a punted copy of the task-work table adopted m this district The tasks 
given in the table are combined digging and carrying tasks for each class, and are calculated 
strictly in accordance with Mr HigbanTs principles, the duty of a woman carrier being assumed 
as 10,000 and the theoretical working capacity of a man being taken equal to If times that 
of a woman and 3 times that of a child The combined tasks given in the table do not at all 
mean that any person whether man, woman, or child has td do both digging and carrying 
The object of the table is meiely to afford facility in calculating the quantity of earthwork 
to be done by the whole gang, it being out of the question to expect a muster karkun to be 
capable of making elaborate calculations 

8 An example is given at the foot of the table sbowmg how the latter is to be used 
In this case the leduced lead IS 400 feet and the gang consists of 15 men, 20 women, and 10 
children, whose total combined task according to the table comes to (15x26)-J-(20xl7)-f- 
(10x9)=820 cubic feet Now from the instructions the karkun at once knows that to dig 820 
cubic feet 7 men only Mould be required , he therefore employs the othei 8 men on carrying 
Thus the stuff dug by the 7 men (7x120=840 cubic feet), will be carried by 8 men, 20 women 
and 10 children Now by Mr Higham’s foimula the canying task of a woman for a lead 
of 400 feet is 23 cubic feet, therefore, it is 34 cubic feet for a man and 11 cubic feet for a child 
Thus the above people will carry as under — 

8 men x34=272 
20 women X 23= 400 
10 children X 11=110 

Total . 842 cubic feet 

which is very nearly what the 7 men will dig 

4 But suppose there is a preponderance of earners instead of diggers Supposo a gang 
to consist of 6 men, 40 women (including boys from 12 to 16) and 4 children aDd suppose the 
- reduced lead to be 200 feet By the table the combined task for the gang would be — 

(6x41)4-(40x28)+(4x 14)=1,422 cubic feet which would require 12 diggers Mhereas 
theie are only 6 men In this case 9 giown-up boys and strong women selected from the 40 
persons of the carrier class would help the diggers, the former in digging and the latter in 
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filling into baskots (which latter work is included in the diggers’ task) and the digging and 
carrying will be done as under — 

Digging— 

6 men X 120= 720 

9 boys and strong women X 80= 720 

Total 1 ,440 cubic fe^t 

Carrying (according to Mr Higbam’s formula) — 

31 women x42=l,302 
4 children X21= 84 

Total 1,386 cubic feet 

Thus the digging and carrying nearly balance each other 

5 The above two examples show that variations in the proportion of men, women, and 
children presented no serious difficulty in carry ing out Mr Higliain’s principles The com- 
bined task of every gang, however constituted, was calculated by the table, and if there was 
a preponderance of diggers, some of the men^were employed as carriers, and if the number of 
men was deficient some of the grown-up boys and strong women assistod the diggers, the 
former by digging and the latter by’ doing the work of filling into baskets In most cases 
the gangs did this of their own accord In extreme cases, however, when the preponderance 
of men or women was aery great and there was no suitable lead on the work (which rarely 
happened) the gang was re-formed by additions from or drafts to other gangs 

6 The aboxo examples show that by a little tact a woman or child need never be 
employed on digging and this w’as actually the enso in this district In my numerous visits to 
the work I do not roroomber having over seen women digging, though they r often times assisted 
the diggers, by filling into baskots It is only necessary to add that priotically there was 
no lead of 50 feet in this district Tho minimum reduced lead was 100 foet and 200 to 300 feet 
was the most common lead, while on most works wo had a xariety of leads to suit differently’ 
constituted gangs 

TABLE. 


Table of TclbIb for Digging and Gar i ymg. 


Ordinary oartli 


Hnrd enrtli 


Kanlcar innrum 


Kcducod lflids ... „ , , ... .» 

in foet Tasks per daj In cubic feet Tasks per day m cubic feet Task per day in cubic feet 



Eote — Reduced lead is equal to the horizontal lend + 12 times the vertical lift 
The tasks are applicable to reduced leads half way above and below the figures given 
Thus, the figures opposite 150 feet apply to all values of the reduced lead between 125 and 175 
feet and those opposite 800 feet for all values between 750 and 850 feet 

Exaiipxve — To find the task for ordinary earth, for a gang of 15 men, 20 women, and 
10 children, carrying stuff, a horizontal distance of 300 feot with a total lift of 8 feet 
Reduced lead = 300 + 12 x 8= 396 feet 

The task for 400 feet applies, and is 15 men X 26 = 390 cubic foet. 

20 Carriers X 17 = 340 cubic feet 
10 Children X 9 = 90 ditto. 

Total task of gang 820 ditto 

Adigger’s task is to be taken at 120 cubic feet for ordinary earth , 90 cubic feet for hard j 
eaTth , and 60 cubic feet for kankar murum , and the above gang task of 820 cubic feet will 
require 7 men to do the excavation and the remaining 8 will have to act as carriers The muster 
clerk will arrange accordingly It is to be clearly understood that the tasks arrived at from the 
table, include both the excavation and the conveyance of the amount arrived at by multiplying 
the numbers of diggers, earners, and children by their respective tasks 



























Mr- Furdunji C Tarapurvala. 


Answeis by Mi Faidan/i 0 Tai a put vala, Exe- 
cutive Engineei , Ahmedabad Eisti icl, to the 
questions draion up by the Famine Commission 


3a The average rainfall of the Alimedabad 
District diu mg the i amy -season for the 20 years 
pievious to the famine comes to 30 61 inches 

Bb The average actual rainfall in the rainy 
season of 1899 m different tdlukas was 5 41 inches. 
It represented nearly 18 per cent of the average 
rainfall. 

3c Except for a few drops of rain at some 
places in December, the ram ceased over the whole 
district by the 11th of October. 

3d About three-fourths of the whole rainfall 
fell in the month of June and the remainder was 
distributed over the subsequent months, m very 
light showers Ordinarily July, August and Sept- 
ember are the rainy months. 

Oa A programme ot relief works was main- 
tained from year to year as requned by standing 
orders , but owing to the very long immunity from 
famine enjoyed by the district, and the facilities 
that exist i n the district for providing at short 
notice additional works suitable for famine relief, 
m the shape of tank excavation, the programme 
was haidly intended for meeting an acute famine 
like that of 1899, and had to be very largely supple- 
mented during the progress of the famine A few 
works m the programme had been located, surveyed 
and estimated for, but the majority of the woiks 
were simply mooted, and were surveyed and estimat- 
ed foi as required during the famine 

9 b No scales of establishment were included in 
the piogramme, and no lists of candidates qualified 
for famine service weie kept up 

10. The relief piogramme contemplated large 
public works as the backbone of the relief system. 
Small village works were included in the programme 
as auxiliaries to the large works, but they were 
neither located nor estimated for from the beginning 

14 Irrigation wells can be made m most parts 
of the distuct The depth of water below surface 
varied fiom 12 ft to 40 ft. 

19 When it had been decided to open regular 
relief works, laige public works v ere first opened. 

20. The works were under the control of the 
Public Works Department No scale of supervising 
establishment was piescnbed m advance, but the 
establishment for immediate requirements was ready 
on the spot, and was distributed on the several 
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As a iule, hutting foi woikeis as well as for estab- 
lishment, and. hospital, conservancy and -water sup- 
ply auangements wexe completed before a work was 
started 

23 Admission to tlie works was f i ee to all per- 
sons ready to submit to tlxe lafeoui test. Distance 
test was not insisted on except in places w kei e tw o or 
more w r orks weie situated within a leasonable dis- 
-tance from each otliei, wdien the people fioin 
Tallages near a w-ork were sent to a more distant 
work, and even m such oases the distance test was 
not always enforced unless there weie giounds to 
believe than an appieciable numbei of people not 
in actual need of relief were resorting to the work 

Residence on works was not compulsory, hut as a 
matter of fact a laige majority of the people resid- 
ed in the relief camps. It was not practicable to ( 
strictly enforce compulsory residence on woiks 

'24 I am-of opinion that m a famine like that of 
1*899, a large woik entertaining 10,000 persons may 
fee expected to servo an area of 300 squaie miles and 
a population of 75,000 Applicants for relief some- 
times went 30 miles and even more from their 
homes for relief. Going 12 miles was very common. 

25 The officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment were not subordinate to the Civil authorities 
in the following matters • — 

All professional matters including setting out 
tasks and taking measurements and making pay- 
ments, sending accounts, providing hutting mateiial, 
tools &c In these they received their orders fi oin 
the Executive Engineer direct In othei matters 
also they generally received their orders from tlie 
Executive Engmeei, but in urgent matters they were 
bound to carijy out any oiders given by tbe Collec- 
tor, the Sub-Divisional Assistant or Deputy Collector 
or the District Medical Officer. 

26 There was a special Civil Officer for each 
charge He was generally taken from the lcarkun 
and Talati classes , his salary was from Rs 30 to 50. 
He was much inferior m rank to the local represen- 
tative of the Public "Woiks Department 

The special Civil Officers duties wore as defined 
in the preamble of Government Resolution (Damme 
Department) No 632, dated 3id Eebruaiy, with the 
exception of para 7, the duties defined m which 
w r eie earned out by the Public Works Department 
The Civil Officer had no autkoiity as regards the 
measurements and the calculation of wages He 
sometimes supervised paj ments. His pnucipal duties 
consisted m lecemng applicants foi lelief, and 
managing the kitchen He also repoited to the 
higher Cr\ ll Autliouties any defects or shortcomings 
m the general management of the work, on the 
samtaiy state of the camp, and the general condi- 
tion of people 

27. The decision as to which of the prescribed 
tasks was applicable m any paiticulai case rested 
with the Public Woiks Department Officer. 
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28 The gangs of labourers were, as far as 
practicable, so constituted that tho nuniboi of 
carriers boie tho most suitable proportion to the 
number of diggers, depending upon the nature ot 
the soil and the lead Each gang consisted of about 
50 pei sons. Anangements were made to secure 
village or family gangs, and no serious difficulty was 
expeuenced in doing this. 

29. The classification of labourers u as the same 
as that recommended m paragraph 4-15 of the leport 
of the Famine Commission of 1898, and the wages 
were the same as those rcconmiondod m para. 456 of 
tlie report, w ith the oxception that the wage for Class 
I was 19 cliataks instead of 20, and that for w orking 
clnldien 10 chataks maximum and 7 cliataks mini- 
mum instead of 8 cliataks. 

Bxpeuenee did not justify any modification either 
in the classification or m the w ages 

3.0. The classes in. which men and women are 
tieated alike and get the same a ages are IX and IV. 
According to my oxpeiience no distinction should 
be drawn between mon and womon in these classes. 

31 Piece work system was adopted on the large 
w oiks at the outset, and was continued for about 3 
months, when, owing to tho distress becoming acute, 
task-work system was substituted and earned on 
till the end of the famine The two systoms were 
carried on simultaneously for a short period on two 
or three woiks during the process of change from 
one system to the other. 

32 My experience leads me to entirely agree 
with the Famine Commission of 1898, that a system 

' of payment by results was unsuited to the condi- 
tions of acute distress or actual famine I do not 
think that, even if started in time, relief ean ho 
adequately afforded in severe famine by works con- 
ducted throughout on a system of payment by 
results 

33 The task exacted at the outset, when piece 
woik was m force, was that prescribed m the Bom- 
bay Code It was not giaduated to the class of woikers, 
e g , artisans, cultivators, professional labourers, &c , 
but the full task was demanded from all No allow- 
ance was made for tlie distance tbo workers had 
come On the introduction of task w ork system tlie 
tasks were made more lenient, being vory neaily 
those ordei eel inGr. E. No P-538 of 5tli Mai eh 1900. 
The altered tasks w eie applicable to all classes of 
poisons alike, and then mtioduction was necessitat- 
ed by the acuteness of tbe famine, a large number 
of applicants for relief coming in a reduced condi- 
tion and being incapable of doing' the formei tasks 
The tasks w'eie again stiffened somewhat near tho 
end of the famine to induce people to go to field 
work 

34 My experience leads me to behove that the 
scale of wages was adequate Its effect was to 
keep the voikeis in. fanly good condition There 
was no evidence to speak of that the workers saved 
upon their earnings , but I believe a veiy few tlmf- 
fy people, specially of the professional class, having 
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laigc earning families, and who steadily remained 
on the u oiks and woiked honestly, did save a little 
aftei a long stay on woiks 

Small silver and copper com did not leturn freely 
to the Hamas on the works, as people generally pio- 
fened pin chasing then gram, &c, m the neaiest 
market towns I have known people to go 10 
miles on a Sunday to make -their pui chases The 
leason foi people preferring to go to towns were 

(1) They could get anything they wanted m 
the town, while the Banias on the work sold only 
a few lands of gram and other things 

(2) The prices m the town were slightly lowei 
than on the woika. 

35 When piece-work was m force, people w ere 
peimitted to earn more than the full wage m older 
to suppoit themselves on the rest day When task 
v oik system was mtioduced, a lest-day wage was 
given at the late of £tli the minimum v age foi 
eveiy day of the week a particular person was 
present on the woik , I prefer the latter method 

36 My experience leads me to consider that the 
minimum lates are not too high foi peisons m Class 
IV As legards able-bodied woikeis I am of 
opinion that fining should ho continued down to the 
penal wage, although m this Distnct fining don n 
to that extent was piaotically never found necessary 
In adopting the penal wage I would first satisiy 
myself that the uorkeis were m a condition to do 
the tasks imposed and that then failure to complete 
them was due to contumacy, puie and simple. I 
uould weed out all weak people fiom each gang and 
foim them into separate gangs and give them much 
lighter tasks till they picked up sufficient strength 
to enable them to do the ordmaiy task 

37. At the outset when the piece-work system 
was m force theie was no minimum wage, but 
geneially the people managed to earn a fair wage, 
m spite of the high task, because the first comeis 
weie generally from the professional class aud were 
in bettei condition than those who came later on 
The consequence was that the minimum wage 
nouheie became the wage geneially earned When 
the task woilc system was introduced, theie was a 
minimum wage, but there was little tendency to flue 
don n to it, as people generally managed to do full 
or neaily full tasks, and a few gangs only earned 
the minimum wage Approximately the uoikeis 
m this District have 'done 95 per cent of the task 
and earned 9 7 pei cent of the full wages 

38 Paj ment was made weekly except to new 
amvals, who were paid an advance of one anna daily 
foi the first week or so More fiequent payments 
than once a week is neithei practicable nui vei ij 
desn’ahle, provided newcomeis are, in addition to 
the daily advance, not subjected to any fine for 
shoit work for the first week or 10 clays, as was 
done in this District. 

39 When people first came to a work such of 
them as wanted it weie paid an advance of 1 anna 
daily for the first week or so I found that this 
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advance in a gieafc measuie prevented tlie workers 
being tlnown seriously into the debt of tbe Bamas. 

40 In piece woik system on most w orbs a gang 
was divided into sub 01 familv-gnngs, and the pay- 
ment was made to the head of the sub-gangs In 
task voile system, payment was made to the in- 
dividual The lattei method is ceitamly pieferablo 
to the formei 

41 Figuies foi three typical woiks are given m 
statement marked A attached, giving the requned 
information at the time of the gieatest piessme, viz 
the end of April Penal wage was very exceptional 
m this District 

42 The piece work system was m foiee m 
this Distuct m the beginning of the famine. The 
system adopted was that described m paragraph 209 
of the leport of the Famine Commission of 1898, 
except that measurements of woik were taken bi- 
weekly instead of daily and tlie lates weie so fixed 
as to make allowance for tlie cost of dependants and 
tbe rest-day wage, as pei paiagraph 212 of tlie 
leport. 

43 Tbe maximum wage foi working oliildien 
below 12 was 10 cliataks Non- working children 
w r eie relieved, as anile, by being fed m the kitchen, 
tbe ration for those over 8 being 7 cliataks and for 
those below 8 being 5 cliataks. On some scatteied 
ivories diy gram was distributed to non-w r orkmg 
children instead of .cooked food, and sometimes 
when there was any delay in starting a kitchen, 
cash payment was made foi a foiv clays m the 
beginning of a work. Foi clnldien m arms an 
allowance of 2 pice pei day m tbe beginning and 
1 pioe latei on was given to tbe motheis 

Weakly poisons were relieved m two ways 
Those absolutely incapable of woik were sent to the 
poor-house, and those able to do sotpe work u ere 
put m class IY (nominally worked) and given some 
light v oik to do, such as sweeping the camp, clear- 
ing ground, breaking clods, ramming eaith-woik, 
electing huts, &c. They weie paid the minimum 
wage hut no definite tasks were imposed, as from 
tho nature of the woik any measurements weie 
mipiacticable. A mukadum was, however, kept to 
see that the people woiked the whole day and did 
not loiter about I considei the above method 
piefeiable to either task work with a minimum, 
wage or piece- work at favourable lates, 

34. No. 

45 Kuteha muster rolls weie kept up by the 
subordinates Owing to the division of workeis 
into gangs no senous difficulty was expeuenced m 
piomptly introducing the Code task system , all that 
was wanted was an mciease m the number of 
mustor-karkuns, and cashieis. As a veiy laige 
number of mustei kaikuns was required, training 
schools were staited on two impoitant works, where 
selected candidates were admitted and taught the 
work of keeping musteis, setting out tasks, taking 
measurements and filling m the gang hooks A 
fortnight’s tiaming was generally sufficient. 



-16, Wages weie calculated aceoiding to the 
puce of staple food gram for tlie week, cei tiffed toby 
the Mamlatdai. Bajri, jowari, rice ox maize, which- 
ever was cheapest, was taken to he the staple food 
giam. Small variations in puces were neglected 

17 Opening a ? ehef camp — The opening of a 
particular lelief work was decided upon hy the 
Oollectoi m consultation with the Executive Engi- 
neer subject to the approval of the Comnnssionei 
On the receipt of oideis to open a relief voile, the 
Executive Engmeei issued the necessaiy oideis to 
his subordinate to proceed to the place at once and 
make all necessary preliminary arrangements, such 
as lining out the camp, erection of huts for the 
establishments ot the seveial Departments as well 
as for the workers, dealing and disinfecting wells, 
digging trench latrmes, providing the necessary 
establishment, obtaining the lequned tools from the 
Head Office and lining out chowdis m the work 
These piehmmaiy airangements took from one to 
two weeks to complete accoidmg to the size and 
natuie of the work 

Admitting and Classifying labourer s — This duty 
of admitting the labourers was perfoimed by the 
Special Civil Officers On the day ofairnal, all 
applicants, who, m the judgment of the Special 
Civil Officer, lequned immediate lelief, weie relieved 
by giam dole 01 cooked food and handed over to the 
officer m charge, who formed them into suitable 
gangs and put them on work the next morning 

Promdmq for dependants — Now- working children 
under 8 were fed in the kitchen maintained by the 
Special Civil Officei. Incapable adults were either 
fed m the kitchen oi sent to the ncaiest poor -house 
Eoi clnldien m arms a cash dole of 2 pice, which 
was later on reduced to 1 pice, was given to their 
mothers Milk and Mellm’s food was also given to 
weakly children under the oideis of the Hospital 
Assistant 

Providing Tools and Plant — These were supplied 
to the different works fiom the head offico Most 
of the tools used in tins Distuct weie of local 
manufacture, the prices of English tools having 
gone up over 100 per cent Theie was always a 
sufficient supply of tools and baskets ready at hand. 

Marling out and measuring toorJc. — This was done 
by muster karkuns and checked by maistries and 
sub-overseers Each muster karkun looked aftei 
4 or 5 gangs of 50 each. The names of the labour- 
ers weio enteied in the musteis accoidmg to classes, 
and the task to be peifoimedby each gang was 
calculated immediately aftei the moinmg loll-call 
fiomthe task-woik table and enteied m the gang 
book (a specimen page of which, marked B, is 
attached), along with other information such as, lead, 
lift, natuie of soil, &e The task was then marked 
out on the giound so that the people might know 
how much they were expected to do on the day, and 
the work actually done was measured just befoie the 
evening roll-call and entered in the gang-book At 
the end of the week, the figuies for the tasks set 
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and the woik done respectively, weie totalled up 
and from these totals the fine, if aoy, to he imposed 
•was determined by the officer in charge Muster 
lolls were then propeily completed, and aftei being 
signed by the officer m chuige weie handed ovei to 
the cashiei for payment 

As -a rule the muster lolls weie commenced on 
Thursday and closed on Wednesday Thuisday was 
taken up m completing them and the payments 
were made on Fnday and Satuiday 

Faying Wages — Payments w T eiemadehy cashiers 
m the presence of the Sub-Divisional Officer 01 a 
maistry or sub-overseei deputed by him. They 
weie mostly made at the site of the chowdis, to 
each gang m turn, so as not to distuib the other 
gangs. The cashiers weie supplied wnth funds by 
the officei m charge, from time to time, as requned. 
Payment was made to individuals, and any pay- 
ments lemaming unpaid, weie marked “ Unpaid ” 
there and then Unpaid wages if not claimed 
within a week w r eie forfeited to Government 

Imposing Fines — At first fines for short woik 
were imposed as given in Statement C attached. 
Afterwards the scale of fine was alteied as shown 
m'Statement D, and later on it was again altered 
as per Government [Resolution No P-581 of 9th 
March 1900, modified subsequently as per Govern- 
ment Resolution No 2803 of 12th July 1900 In 
this District tho amount of work done has on the 
whole been about 95 per cent, of the task set, and 
the payments made have been about 97 per cent ot 
the total wages earnable, showing that lining has 
been veiy slight in this Distnct On several ivoiks 
every gang did the full task and there was no fine 
at all 

Conserving the Water-supply — Water was obtain- 
ed mostly from existing wells which were fiist 
cleared, repaired and disinfected befoie use In 
some places, however, kutcha wells had to be dug 
The watei v r as drawn from the well by a mote and 
collected in a masoniy chamber, which was coveied 
in, and fiorn which w r ater was distributed to the 
people by special boys and women standing within 
the enclosuies sui rounding the trough No person 
was allowed to dip Ins pot into the well or the 
tiough Most of the wells yielded fairly swmef 
water, except on the Panar di am, wheie the water 
was slightly brackish 

Casks weie placed on the woiks at suitable places 
for providing drinking water to labouieis while 
woiking 

Hospital i equipments — These were arranged foi 
by the Medical Department, but the staff of waid 
boys and other menial seivants was supplied by the 
Public Works Department, as also cots, mats, &c 
The huts for the hospital and its establishment, 
weie also supplied by the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment 

48 Tasks we”e stiffened oi lelaxed under the 
oi dei s of the Superintending Engmeei. The wa^es 
wei e never changed. 
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58 My expeiience leads me to the opinion that 
in a straggling district like Ahmedabad, a few 
small Tillage works in the outlying parts of the 
district where a large work would not fill or would 
he impracticable for want of water, might he 
opened m conjunction with the large central works 
with great benefit to the people One objection to 
opening laige lelief woiks m the outlying parts is 
that they would unduly attract people from the 
surrounding Native States, hut this objection does 
dot apply m the case of small Tillage woiks wheie 
none hut British subjects from certain Tillages 
would he admitted, all applicants fiom Native 
States being told to go, if they liked, to one of the 
central works. 

6 7 Dependants were relieved on large works with 
cooked food, as a rule ; on woiks of a straggling 
nature such as a long channel, dependants weie m 
some cases relieved with uncooked food, and on few 
other works they were relieved m cash till a kitchen 
could he opened. 

95. Yes. 

98 I believe the heavy mortality was m some 
measure due to diseases connected with unsuitable 
food, especially Buima rice, and adulterated jowan 
flour. 

103. Yes — much in the beginning of the famine, 
especially m Prdntij and Modasa Roughly, I should 
say about 10 pei cent of the total peisons relieved 
on the Avorks were immigrants from Native States 

114. I am of opinion that the change m the 
system of work from piece to task work system and 
the reduction of task had the effect of moi easing 
the number of persons seeking relief and tbeieby 
pieventing a great rise in the mortality which 
would have taken place hut for the change Avhich 
w r as introduced at a time when the famine had be- 
come acute and the task m force was beyond the 
capacity of the average newcomer The effect of 
the distance test was m some eases to reduce the 
number of workeis, but it must have, I believe, added 
considerably to the sufferings of and the mortality 
among the persons concerned. I am of opinion that 
distance test should he veiy rarely, if ever, applied 
m such an accute famine as the late one 

There were no changes m the wages m this dis- 
trict and the changes in the mode of calculating 
fines had no effect upon either the number seeking 
relief or the moitality, as fining was generally very 
slight. 

115. Not that I know of, 

E. C. TARAPT7RYALA, B A , L.C.E., 
Executive Engineer, 0 D. 

Ahneclabad, 12th January 1901. 
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Statement showing average daily number of woilers earning 
different uages during the week ending 25th April 1900 



Total mjmbeii or Re 

LIEF W OUKEHS EAKNIMl 



Name of "Woik 

The 

full 

wage 

! 

j The 
penal 
wage 

A wage 
between 
the full 
and 
penal 
wage 1 

Total 

Re- 

roaiks 

Extension of Khan Cut 
Excavating the Gangnsar 
Tank 

Escalating the Panar- 
Dediasan Elainage Chan 
nol 

13,585 

7,688 

6,099 


1,322 

1,640 

43 

14,907 

i 

9,328 

5,142 

. 

Total 

26,372 



29,377 



B - (Translation) 

Date 

' Gang No 

Kaikun’s Name 
Mukadum’s name. 

Kind of earth 
Lead 





Work to 

Total 


Class 

No 

be dono 

wort to bo 




by each 

done 

( 

1 

• * 


• 

\Yoik to be done < 

2 

* 

• 


( 

3 

• 




Total 


*• 



Measurement of work to be done x X 


Measurement of work done X X 


C 

Scale of fines. 

For 100 to 90 per cent work . No fine 

„ 90 to 80 per cent „ ... 1 pice to man and 

woman 

„ 80 to 70 per cent „ . 2 pice to man 

1 pice to woman 

1 pice to working child 

Under 70 per cent . 8 pice to men 

2 pice to women 
2 pice to childien 
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Table of fines circulated with Execuhte Engineer Ahmed - 
- abad Disti id’s No E-8 of 8th February 1900 



Fine per bay in pice. 


Proportion of work done to work 
to be done is per Gang Book j 




Rshaeks, 

Class 

I 

Class 

II 

Class 

I1L 


Gram 16 Lbs per 
Rupee 


Up to | 
Up to £ 
Up to 4 
Below 1 


Up to ^ 
Up to £ 
Up to 1 
Below 4 


Up to £ 
Up to | 
Up to i 
Below 1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

2 

2 

3 


1 

1 

1 

2 


Grain IF Lbs per 
Rupee 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

2 

2 


Gram 18 Lbs pei 


1 

2 

3 


Rupee 

1 
1 

2 


1 

1 

2 


4 


3 


2 









MR P, J MEAD, I C S., COLLECTOR, AHMEDABAD 


The President — "When did you join the district? 

A — Originally six years ago On 3rd September 1899 I rejoined as Assistant Collector 
of Dnskroi, Pr iutij and Morasa 

Q — Did you make a tour of these taluqas ? 

A — Yes, up to October 8th I had the Prantij and Daskroi charge and then took the 
Sanaud and Dliolka charge which I held up to December 2nd , I then took over Viramgam, 
Dhanduka, and Qogo 

Q — - iVas the pressure at that early stage considerable 9 
A — Fairly so 

Q — Did you notice people wandering about in search of food, or emaciated people on the 
test-works ? 

A — There wore many wanderers and there was some tree cutting and petty pilfering, 
but I saw no emacntion m those early dajs 

Q — Did people cut their own trees or other peoples’ trees 9 
A — Government trees for choice 

Q — When you came to Malik Saebiin tank how many people did you find there 9 
A — I came when there were none at all They came on in considerable numbers before 
I left, mostly from Jodhpui The immigration had set in and the tink work was really 
staited in a hurry, because of the crowds of beggars who were haugmg round the city 
gates That was the first indication of distress round Ahmedabad 

Q — How many were there on tins tank when you left in September 9 
A — Another tank had been opened and on the two there v\ere 15,000 or 16,000 , about 
50 per cent of which were immigrants 

Q — Had the failure of the Lharif been great in your three taluqas ? 

A — With the exception of Gogo — where a certain amount has been secured by well 
irrigation, and there was a crop of about six annas — the failure was complete 
Q — But not over the whole ana 9 

A — We have only four Government villages m Gogo The others are taluqddn, for 
which I do not speak, but I should say the same efforts were made in these as in the Govern- 
ment villages, It was not every field that could be irrigated from the wells But the ground 
is very stony and water can be taken a great distance 

Q — What measures of relief did you take in your taluqas ? 

A — Relief works were in operation when I joined At the end of November there were 
two in Dhanduka, three in Viramgam, and none iu Gogo They were under the Public Works 
Department and on the task-work system 

Q — Did y ou see the system and establishment on these works ? 

A — Yes. 

Q — Were you completely satisfied 9 

A — The works were well managed considering the establishment 
Q — Wasthe establishment insufficient or incompetent 9 

A — I do not think it was incompetent, but it might have been increased with advantage 
Q — Payments were weokly 9 

A — Yes, throughout the year I heard a few complaints of people who suffered because 
of the w eekly pay ments 

Q — If you had sufficient establishment would you be m favour of daily payments 9 
. A — Most decidedly 

Q — Were y ou in favour of converting these works from the piecework system into the 
Code task system 9 

A — I had no previous experience of the task system, so I can hardly say whether I was 
m favour or not I saw no imperative masons for the change 

Q — Later on you visited these works under the Code task system Did you then find 
anv tiling calling for notice 9 Were people less willing to perform the full task 9 
A — No 

Q — So far as that was concerned the change bad little effect 9 
A — Yes i 

Q — Did you find the feeling between the Public Works subordinates and the people on 
the works all you could wish for 9 

A — I consider their relations were very good indeed There was a great deal of sympathy 
shown by all the Supervisors and Overseers in charge as far as in them 1 ay They treated 
the people very well 

Q — Was the Civil Department responsible for sanitary 7 matters 9 

A — Iu 6ome cases I gave ordeis that I should hold the Public Works Department officer 
id charge responsible for the sanitary arrangements , it always depended on the men The Civil 
Officers as a clas= were not good, and I placed things in chaige of the Public Works Depart- 
ment Officer, who was always of a superior stamp to the Civil Officer At first the Civil 
Officers were men of the karLun class, afterwards they weie talatis — village accountants. 

Q — Was that an improvement 9 
A.— No. 



Q — I should think it iris the other way 9 
A — Yes, the change was on account of the pressure for men 

Q Could vou not got better men on Rs 100 a month, educated men* 7 If yon had paid 

the monej could jou nave got them? 

A — -l think pofsiblj we could 

Q — Regarding the hosuitals, wo hive been told that in some instances the Hospital 
Assist ints in charge ware not \crj competent 9 

A — Thcj tamed, some were good and some bad They were very haid worked 

Q — "What was the accommodation of the hospitals attached to works 9 

yt— The largest was one serving two works in Viramgam, with accommodation for 200. 

Q — Weie the hospitals iar from the works ? 

A — -Rot as a rule In this case it w is half a mile They were on the sites of the woiks 
Q — "Weie the kitchens separate fiorn the hospital^, or att iched 9 
A — Separ ite 

Q — "W is tlieie i tendency as time went on for the kitchens *o partake of the character 
of poorbouses, or were the> altogether rest noted to dependants of people on works 9 

A — -In Vinmgim there was such a poorhouse, for about 400 inmates, but it did not last 
long Subsequently I obtained the Collector’s permission to use the kitchens of certain works 
as poorbouses, because it w'as found that once a man was admitted to a poorhome ami allowed 
to stiy there, doing no work for a week oi so, it was impossible to get a day’s vroilt out of them 
again Sent to tlio woiks they wandered about and returned as soon as pos-ibie People 
looked with the greatest favoui on poorbouses 

Q — That is not the experience elsewhere , elsewhere a difficult) has been found to keep 
people in poorbouses 9 

A — -That is also true of this district, it sounds somewhat anomalous, blit still a man who 
begged his wav to the poorhouse would igain escape m spite of attempts to restrain him He 
picferred begging Tlieie was still some charity in the bigger towns These people were 
mostly of the oidmai_> beggar classes 

Q — IV hat general arrangements were made for the wntcr-supplj ° 

A — It was undci the control of tho Public Works Ofiicer 
Q — I wms told yesterday it wis under the ontrol of the Cn il OfTicci ° 

A — I should say it \aued w'ltli the oideis given by the Sub-Divi&ioiial Officer 
Q — You would probabl) place such an important matter as that under the best man 9 
A — Yes, ind in my instance the best men were the Public Works subordinates 
Q — Did you your J clf issue any special orders with regard to the watei-supph of vonr 
Public Woiks 0 

A — No , the) had all been issued beforehand 
Q — What was thou general character 9 

A — In tho case of one work a new well was found, sunk, and made There was a 

long tiougli, about twelve feet long, with wooden lids attached and bullocks were kept working 
it Buckets were only allowed to be dipped into this trough, protected from dust by these lids 
Any one could dip his own lota into a bucket 

Q — Had vou tho plau of water-carts going along the works, giving water to people as 
thev passed 9 
A— Yes 

Q — And when cholera came, did you disinfect your wolls with permanganate of potash” 

A — Yes " ~ 

Q — Was it introduced into the villages 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Did the people uso it? 

A — I have doubts Probibly in one or two villages it was used, in most cases not 
Q — When outbieaks of cholera occurred was there a peripatetic staff of Sanitary Officers 
going about into the villages disinfecting wells 9 

A — The usual peripatetic staff of circle officers was entrusted with the w orb 
Q — I have been told that these circle officers did not do what they were fold , that they 
used to report that thej had inspected ceitain villages, and their reports were not alwnvs to be 
trusted ? 

A —Their w'ork was vorj unequal I should trust «ome and not others Thev were mostly 
IrtrLuns or talati <t ; in some cases outside men who had worked m nulls We gave them 
Its 20 with Rs 15 hoise allowance 

Q ~ Besides these public works, did you make any attempt to organize email villago 
work& — tanks 9 b 


A —Under the pressure of cholera, I commenced them in a part of the district where tho 
people would not go to the largei relief woiks carlj in May. 

Q — How fai weie the relief works from these jnrts 9 
A — About 25 miles 

Q —Do you attribute any mortality in that area to the fact that these people were unwil- 
ling to go ? 1 

A —Yes 

rln /fi 1 ®! W ° r !l f lnd b f, n , cstablls1ied ,n greater numbers m that part of the country 

do you think that moitality might have been avoided? 1 J 

A — Yes 


Q —Did you employ the village agency m carrying out these village works 9 
A — To a certain extent A panch was appointed, rates were fixed on limited piecework, 
and payments weie made oveekly The chauki is 01 pits were marked out, and muster-rolls 
were not kept Measuring was once a week Payments were made in the presence of the 
panch to the principal member of the family They worked by families 
Q — You did not pay the village headmen and let them distubute it 9 
A — In no case 

Q — Was that i successful system 9 Did it afford the nece«saiy relief? 

A — Yes, and it was satisfactory to the people 
Q — Was there much disease ou these works 9 
A — None at all 

Q — Did v ou take cate to clean the vill ige w ells and look after the water-supply ? 

A — No, I think the people themselves did it 
Q — Did von create this system of works on any large scale 9 
A — Finally 17 similar w orks were proposed, but the rams came and stopped them 
Q — If vou had to do this thing over again, would you bo disposed from the very com- 
mencement, to have a scheme of small works ready to be brought into operation as soon as you 
thought fat 9 

A — To some extent I am doing it over again now and I have begun with a system of small 
works 

<3 — In certain instances, no doubt, large works are desirable , but do you prefer small 
works as the backbone of jour relief sjstem 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did you find the small works worked out m this way that the people employed were 
the better class of cultivator*, and that the day labourers were excluded and had to find their 
way to the lirge public works 9 

A — To a certain extent, but the lower class laboureis were also there They bad mostly 
gone earlier to the bigger works, but they weie never refused permission on the smaller works’ 

Q — It was found when tried on a laigc scale that it did work out in this way, that the 
w orks serv ed to reliev e these better class of people who were ashamed to go to large public works, 
although greatly' in need of relief, and it gives them pist that lehef wdnch is necessary, and m 
that waj it sorved,n useful purpose Are you m favour of the sjstem of small works from the 
commencement, or are you in favour of laige works within a leasomble distance of people’s 
homes, preseiving the small village works for the hot weather in order to get the people back 
to their villages at the advent of the ram® 9 
A — That is not sufficient 

<3 — You would always begin with small works? 

' A —Yes 

<3 — As to your village gratuitous relief, according to my lists in September and October 
you had none except perhaps the village servants m fhe villages 9 
A — Villago suv mts weie not put on till latei 

Q — In October four villages w'ero shown as having been brought on gratuitous relief, in 
November 35, and then on the 30th of December you show 308 villages At the same time 
poorhouses appeared for the first time in jour statement In January theie were 410 villages 
under the gratuitous rehef and 13 poorhouses February shows 463 villages under gratuitous 
relief and tour poorhouses In November when 35 villages were shown under gratuitous 
relief, I find that relief was actually given only' to 72 people, so that the gratuitous relief on 
each village must have been very strictly' administered ? 

A — Very strictly 

Q — Then we go to the next month when you had 308 villages under gratuitous relief and 
there were 412 people in receipt of relief and vou showed 373 people on poorhouses and 
kitchens Had y ou at that time of the j'ear any system of excluding people from the villago 
dole and sending to poorhouses and kitchens 9 

A — They were not sent to the relief kitchens, and I do not think at that time of 
the year any such test was imposed 

Q — Then I may take it that those people were on village relief at the end of December 9 
A — Yes 

Q — That was a considerable extension, an extension of about 13 per village? 

A — Yes 

Q — Had t be village servants been brought on the list at that time 9 
A — Mosflv 

Q — Well, the leliof lists kept pretty steady during February There were 5,397 at the end 
of January and 4,616 in February if the figures are all right I quite understand the increase 
between Dor ember and January , but why was there a fall in February continuing m March 
and in April down to 3,223 9 All this time the pressure was growing and your mortality wa 3 
rising 9 

A — Speaking for my thiee taluqas there arc miny villages belonging to Darbtvrs I 
made arrangements with the DarMrs to call in all their people from the poorhouses 
Q — Were these villages belonging to foreign states included m your returns? 

A — Yes 

<3 — Would that account for the whole fall ? 

A — Perhaps not fully. 


Q iy as there any contraction m your gratuitous relief m these months, and, if so, was it 

due to any general order ? Was there any order enjoining greater strictness in the administra- 
tion of gratuitous relief during these months ? 

A No , I should say the strictness was in the beginning. 

Q —Do you think these figures may bo relied upon 9 

j i (J 0 no t think the dole figures can bo relied upon m any way, foi this reason the 

dole figures are given by the mamlatddrs from the bills presented to the taluqa w cokly Thcro 
are many instances of such bills being presented weoks late In c\ cry case when the dole is 
shown as given in early December, it is absolutely certain that the dole wa« given in Novem- 
ber The poorhouses are shown as having been opened in December I myself opened a 
poorhouse in November 

Q If we take the figures from December up to the cud of April, wo find that the 

January figures coincide with what you say, but ibo February, March, and April figures do not 
coincide , because there is a general reduction in the numbers given From the figures it seems 
that simultaneously with the contraction in the village relief there was a very great increase 
m mortality from December Your mortality was 5 in January, 7 32 in March, 9 4 in April, 
What I am anxious to know is whether these figures admit of any explanations Your figures 
on woiks correspond to the growing scarcity — the figures on works wont up regularly until 
the end of April and your gratuitous relief to dependants went up from 16,000 at the end of 
December to 52,000 at the end of April Your numbers on poorhouses went up very greatly. 
Ought I to take the figures in poorhouses ns supplementary to the doles — vill ige doles’ 

A — I think they should bo so t iken, for this reason that to some extent earl} in the year 
people having any supporters were not put on the dole Very soon it was found that the 
poorer classes had quite enough to do to support themselves, and thou dependants were put 
on the dole It then very soon became apparent that the supporters very often lived on the 
dependant’s dole and such people were therefore sent to the poorhouses 

Q — How many villages are there m the whole of y our district 9 ^ 

A — 884 

Q — In May you brought 589 of these under the dole system and your numbers^ on the 
dole increased to 8,176 , that is an average of about 13 or 14 per village at the period of the 
severest pressure Do you consider that at that time m May, 14 per village was an adequate 
number to be upon village gratuitous relief 9 I ask yon that apart from the categories of the 
Code. From the point of view of relief administration do you think that was a sufficient 
number to be upon the dole at that period of pressure 91 

A — I think it possible that a few more might have been ndded , but I think at the 8amo 
time in May there were many who could have worked but were allowed on the dole because 
of the cholera scare 

Q — -The figures suggest that y ou took up in_your villages a vast number of people who 
had fled from the works, and brought them on your gratuitous relief? 

A— Yes 

Q — The numbers steadily rose after that Wis that because of the ram? 

A — Chiefly because they include a large body of cultivators 

Q — What were the principles upon which you gave village gratuitous relief to cultivators? 
A — We had largo sums of money received from the charitable funds for distribution It 
was foundjthat many people, especially in my sub-division, were willing to try manual culti- 
vation The money wis not sufficient to go round for subsistence and also for seed , I there- 
fore got sanction to put all cultivators on the dole The principle that I worked on, in my 
sub-division, was that only genuine holders of land, or m a few cases, a man who could make 
arrangements with the mu/Ja of the village, could be put on dole for three days provided that 
withm three days he begin cultivating the sail If lie refused he would be struck off the dole , 
if he began, he would be kept on the dole, till his land was ready to sow Ho then got a chit 
from the muUn and received sufficient grain from charitable funds to sow bis laud 
Q . — You kept him still on gratuitous relief 9 

A* — Yes, I kept luro on the gratuitous relief until about two months — pinctically until 
the crop came 

Q — How many instalments of revenue have you in your distiict 9 
A — Four , two for the Lharlf villages and two for the ? abi villages 
Q — Do you divide youi villages into Lhai If and rati * 

A — Yes 

Q — In your wntten replies you mention a suspension of revenue, was that declared by 
ordci, or do you mean by suspension, merely that you did not collect 9 
A — It practically means non-collection 

Q — No oiders have been issued regaiding the recovery of the amount suspended 9 
A — No 

Q — In reply to question 91 you say private credit was very much shaken Are the people 
in your distiict much indebted 9 ' 

A —They vary An inquiry was made a year or two ago with the following results , 
that in Daskroi taluka, for every acre in the hands of the bama? there were 37 acies m the 
hands of the agriculturists In. Prantij — the worst taliwa in this respect — the ratio was 1 2, 
Dhandhuka 1 3, &c * 1 

Q — That is about 3 per cent deeply indebted. ? 

A —In Viramgam it was very high. 


* I gave figures for alt bat cannot remexnbor all now- 



Q — By indebtedness you mean that they are irrecoverably indebted’ 

A — Yes 

Q — What is the recognised incidence of revenue on the produce m your district ’ What 
is the official view ? 

A — I have taken as many crop experiments as I could find, and I should say that on 
the Khai if crops bdjra and judr it vanes from 12 to 15 per cent 
Q — And on the other ’ 

A — I do not think the figures are very reliable Cotton is 9 per cent , rice 18 per cent , 
irrigated wheat 4 73 per cent , on the whole I should say 15 per cent 

Q — Are you in favour of a policy of suspension of revenue in bad years, say, when there 
is a failure of 10 to 12 annas of the crop’ Would you be in favour of a suspension of the 
revenue from the oultivator recovering it subsequently m a good year ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — Are you m favour of a policy of liberal taqdvi on the occurrence of distress ? 

A — Tes, if it is necessary 

Q — Generally, do you think there is much room m your district for taqdvi advances 
for making wells ’ 

A — The more wells, the better 
Q — There is room for wells’ 

A — Oh 1 yes 

Q — And more money could be taken up and usefully expended in making Wells ’ 

A —Yes ' * 

Mr Nicholson — Are remission inquiries now m progress’ 

A— Yes. 

Q — Is it a process of detailed individual inquiry ’ 

A — That would be impossible 

Q — Then yon are going upon the crop, the rabi crop or the crop which has failed ’ 

A — We are going mainly on annual estimates of the kharif and rabi crops, village by 
village 

Q — That is to say for each individual you are multiplying the area cultivated by him 
by an anna estimate, and you are arriving thereby at a certain outturn ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — What was the nature of the crops in the two years preceding the famine ’ Were they 
up to' average ’ 

A — Foi 1897-98 I adhere to my answers given For 1898-99 I find that in the main 
I was right, but the cotton was not good I also notice that m Viramgam all the crops 
were poor 

Q — Leaving those two years out, had the results of the previous five years been such 
as to wanant the opinion that the district was m a normal condition, or in a distressed 
condition ’ 

A — I would point out that the waste lands have incieased enormously 
Q — In answer to question 66, you say the rolling stock of the railway was inadequate 
to meet the demand ’ 

A — Rolling stock was inadequate 

Q — Do you think the railwavs did all they could to bring the grass down ’ 

A —Yes 

Q — You think if the rolling-stock had been diverted to grass, the gram might not have 
been imported There might have been a grain famine instead of a fodder famine ’ 

A, — Well, less grain would have been imported 
Q — I think you had a number of orphans in your district 
A —Yes 

Q — Can you tell me how many there were ’ I mean deserted children ? 

A — I am afraid I have not got the figures 
Q — Were they very numerous, 5,000 or 7,000 ’ 

A — More than that 
Q — Ten thousand ’ 

A — Possibly. 

Q — In other words you had many thousands of children on your hands ’ 

A— Yes 

Q — Were they found chiefly on works or were they found m the villages’ 

A — They were found in the villages and drafted to poorbouses 
Q — And how long did they remain in the poorhouses ’ 

A. — As soon as there was a sufficient number they were sent to the orphanages 
Q — Private orphanages or Government institutions ’ 

A — All private 

Q — Under what conditions were they handed over to private institutions ’ 

A — I have a copy of the agreement* here that is taken from every person to whom the 
children were handed over 

Q — When an oiphan was found, was his name and description registered m a book where 
he was found, and so on ? 

A. — Yes, m every poorhouse, 




Q — There is a register then saying all tint 9 
A — Yes 

Q —When were children drafted to institutions ° Was an extract from these register sent 
avith them ? 

A — Not invariably I should say 

Q — X do not quite understand then how in tho future it lull be possible to identify 
the ohildren , supposing a relation or parent conies forward, hou cm they be identified 5 

A —As a mattei of fact, speaking for my charge, they were all sent into one orphanage 
in Ahmedabid 

Q — Is that a Hindu orphanage ° 

A — Yes 

Q — lYhat is the natuic of that institution 0 Is it a permanent institution or temporarily 
erected for the purpose 9 
A — Permanent 

Q — 'And the numbers over a thousand 9 
A — I do not know 

Q — Have ninny persons come foiw ird subsequently to claim children *■* 

A — Not mail) 

Q — Have many inquiries been inndo 9 
A — Not to m) know ledge 

Q — In case of inquiries being made, uerc }on ablo to trace the children 9 
A — I know no instances of failure 

Q — Did you take any steps to lutoim people in the neighbourhood of the villiges (hat 
certain children had been found? 

A — No 

Q — Is no effort of tins kind being made ? 

A — In mam ca=es it uould bo impossible 

Q — Do you not att ich considerable weight to tho maintenance of a register as described ? 

A — Yes, I think it would bo ad\ isable 

Q — And then ) on would also make provision for informing the relatives or the caste 
people that these cbildieu were in tho orphanages, and had come from particular villages 9 
A —Yes 

Q — And then in case you were unalilo to trnre them out, the orphans might bo drafted 
to the central orphanage at the headquarters of the district where the) might be kept for a 
reasonable time until furthei inquiries were made 9 
A — Yes 

Mr Boxmdillon — When the kitchens were opened, had emplo)crs of labour any difficult? 
in getting labour ? 

A — It variod m different tracts 

Q — Did )ou heat any complaints that the labourers were m receipt of gratuitous relief and 
could not bo obtained when they were wanted 0 
A —Yes 

Q — I see you arc a strong supporter of village works and you object to a distance test ° 

A — Yes 

Q — A s)stem lias been tried in some provinces that people living within n ce~tain distance- 
should only bo idmitted to the works on production of a ticket? 

A — If tlie staff is sufficient it could be worked 

Q — You think it is worth trying whore the staff is adequate, both in quantity and m 
quality? 

A — Yes 

<3 — Do you think that the mortality was much higher among the immigiants 9 
A — In cholera time I think it was 

The President — What proportion of the death-rate would you attribute to the immigrants 
on the whole 9 

A — It vanes somewhat in the different taluqas I should «ay it must have been high 
among immigrants 

Q — Would you say that 25 per cent of your death-r ite is due to immigiants in the three 
tahiqas ? 

A ■ — I should say it may be 25 per cent m Viramgam 

Rao Bahddur Syam Sundar Lai — What proportion of the cultivated area has been 
thrown up since the revision of settlement? , 

A — Tho waste land has increased 80 per cent m Daskroi , 52 per cent in Yiramgnm. 

Q — I should like to know what proportion of the decreasing cultivation is due to tho 
relinquishments of the cultivators ? 

A • — I cannot say offhand 

Q —What proportion of the ceraet land has been affected by the sub-soil water ? 

A — All or very nearly all 

Q — This shows there is great scone for sinking wells ? 

A — Yes, a great numbei of wells Lave been sunk, 

Q — Since the revision ? 

A — Since the revision. 



Q — You said that weekly payments are not good, because they force the people to run 
into debt Could you uot avoid their running into debt by giving them chits daily, a sort of 
order on the bama to pay so much daily 9 

A — The system was tried to some extent , but it was found to be very cumbrous. It was 
not workable 

<3 — When were the village kitchens opened 9 

A — L ite m the year June I think . 

Q — Wlnt was the system of registering the mortality on the works 9 
A — It was done by the Ci\ il Officer 

Q — Who brought the news to the Civil Officer of the deaths that took place daily ? 

A — Those that took place in the hospital weie leported by the Hospital Assistant and 
those that took place outside the hospital were biought to his notice by any of the chauLiddte 
or he saw them himself 

Q — The majority of deaths took place in the hospital? 

A —Yes 

Q — About the orphans, weie any efforts made to try to give them to the orphanages 
managed by people of the same religion as that to which the orphans belonged 9 
A — The bulk of them were given to the Hindu orphanages 
Q — Whst proportion of them was given to the Hindu orphanages 9 
A — I am afraid I have not got the figures , but I should think considerably over 60 
per cent 

Q — Were there Hindu orphanages in the district to which they could be sent 9 
A — Yes , all the orphans had not been sent there, many orphans remained in the villages 
Q — What do you think is the total number of orphans that havo been made over to the 
orphanages in youi district 9 

A — I am afiaid I have not got the figures 
Q — I vould like to have a rough idea 9 
A — It may be 20,000 , it is a pure guess 

The President — Against what railway did you hear the most complaints 9 
A — The Tapti Valley Railway 

Q — Had you any substantial reason for believing that preference was given by this rail- 
way to a more paa mg traffic than fo fodder 9 
A — I could not say that 

+ Agreement as to Orphans 

I hereby enter into the following igreeraent with regard to the children I offer to take 
from the poorhou«e in the Alimedabad district — 

(1) The children are to be taken and caied for on behalf of the mission I represent, so 

that m the event of my dying or leaving my present post or place of residence, the 
care of the children will be transferred to my successor 

(2) In the event of the lawful guaidian of any child applying for the custody of such 

child after the fammo, I shall, on satisfactory proof of lawful guardianship, make 
over such child to such lawful guardian 

(3) All children retained by me will be suitably fed, clothed, and, as far as possible, 

educated and started in life when of suitable ige 

(4) I will uot reraoie the children from Ahmedabad district before I receive permission 

from the Collector to do so 


[The witness subsequently ivrote — ] 

In returning the amended proof of my oral evidence taken before the Famine Commission 
I would point out that there aie many omissions The most import int is perhaps my partial 
explanation of the great decrease in Jerayet land cultivation I offered two explanations 

The heavy assessment caused by sub-soil water assessment in cases where (1 manure was 
limited, irrigation being useless without manuring 

(2) As pointed out by Mr Mehta, where the subshares were so small and scattered that 
an occupant had no one piece of land large enough to make it worth bis while to dig a well 

In both cases the land is assessed for cortain capabilities of which the occupant cannot 
avail himself 

2 I may add that I subsequently put in a statement showing the decrease in occupied 
lands m the taluhas where it was most marked, differentiating between occupied fallows and 
occupied cultivated land The statement originally submitted with my wntten answers was 
prepared hastily in the office in my absence and I withdrew it, substituting the fresh statement 
to which I have alluded 

I put in a statement showing for each taluqa of the Ahmedabad District the areas of — 

(1) Areas actually cropped 

(2) Fallows (occupied) 

(3) Unoccupied assessed land 

(4) Total cultivable assessed land for the years 1887 — 1900 

Tbi= shows the changes m cultivated area and in unoccupied area before and after the revi- 
sion settlements It will be noticed that the cultivated area has decreased everywhere but the 
decrease is most marked in Da'kroi and Viramgam and in these taluqas (as also for Prantij) 
the decrease has attracted attention and the question of over-assessment is under consideration. 





The actual area cropped in tlie famine year is also shown and a comparison with the average 
cropped in the past five years shows the percentage to the normal area cropped at 11 5 per 
cent 

The figures given in my printed answers to the questions of tho Famine Commission 
(Appendix JB) wero wrongly prepared in my office in my absence The figures now given are 
tor Government villages only, no reliable statistics from taluqdai i villages being obtainable 

Rayatwan villages, Alimcdabad District 
Revision Surveys 

Daskroi 1839-90 and 1890-91 

Viramgam .. . 1890-91. 

Sanand . ") 

Frantij . . > 1892-93. 

Modasa . J 

Dholka 1888-89 


Dhandhuka 

Gogo 




Statement showing total aicas sown, kept fallow and unoccupied assessed luaste m Rayalwavi villages of Ahmedabad Dish id 
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Ansioei s by Mr P J Mead, ICS, Acting Col- 
lector f Ahmedabad, to questions di awn up 
by (he Famine Commission 


1 Good 1897-93 was an unequal harvest; 
1898-99 a fair one 

I quote Mr Gibb’s notes* for the 1897-98 season 
I was personally m charge during the monsoon of 
1 898-99 and the lamfall was above the aveiage I 
tiavelled as Assistant during the fair season and 
can say with some certainty that the principal 
kharif and rabi c ops were fully up to the average 
Theie is little or no cotton in the Fust Assistant’s 
cliaige, and I cannot say wlietkei the crop was a 
good one The same applies to the unnrigated 
v heat m the Bhal tracts lam sending this off 
at once as it is urgent, hut will, on my return to 
head quarters, see if Air Gibb has left any fuller 
notes on these crops. 

? I append a tablet showing the approximate 
aiea soon m the monsoon of 1899 and the approxi- 
mate aieas sown m the five preceding years (accu- 
rate figures of areas sown u ith kharif are not obtain- 
able) Fiona this it anil be seen that the peicentage 
pf the normal kk.mf-sown area was 12 7 per cent., 
sown m the monsoon of 1899. 

3 (a) 30 feet 

(b) 4s feet on an average 13 per cent 

(c) Piaetieally at the end of June, except m 
Dhandkuka wkeie 3 67 fell m August and 1 90 m 
September, and m Aloddsa and Gogko 71 cents fell 
(July) and 1 36 (September) in Alodasa, and 1*71 
(September) m Goglio 

t d) I append a tablet showing (a) fiom the 
statistical atlas the aveiage rainfall month by month 
and taluk a by taluka taken foi the years 1876 — 86 
and {b) the same details for the monsoon of 1&99. 

4 1 per cent 

5 (a) 60 per cent 
(b) 12 per cent 

6 Test woiks were opened 

7 Increase of wandeiers and beggars m the big 
towns and cutting of trees everywket e and petty 
pill ei mg, joined with our knowledge of the complete 
failure of all crops and the fodder famine which 
began early 

In every taluka except Gogho Mahal small test 
woiks were opened by the Taluka Local Boards 
These weie tollowed by a big relief woik on the 
Alalek Sabkan tank to meet the mcieasing demand 
foi labour near the city and by other works at 

Aliad — 1 



Cliandola_ tank and Panar Dediasan Channel to 
relieve the Malek Sablian woik which was over- 
crowded almost mime Lately Tillage doles were 
not staited till later Takfivi was also freely given to 
cultivators to * aise well irrigated crops (R4 91,008) 
and fodder crops m particular Cattle camps were 
started and cattle weie also sent to Thana and 
Dharampur forest In this wav 505 hoad of cattle 
wero saved and 1,911 lost m Thana, 768 saved and 
396 lost m Dharampur, 2,868 saved and 880 lost m 
cattle camps The percentages woi k out to 23 per 
cent Thana, 63 per cont Dhaiampur, and 76 per 
cent saved m cattle camps 

9 (a) The famine lelief programme was abso- 
lutely inadequate A few woiks weie only entered, 
and for tlmse suivovs and estimates of cost u ore 
ready Many of them n ere found to he unsuit- 
able owing to the want of dunkmg-uatei m the 
locality On the other hand a list of irrigation 
tanks needmg repairs, though not meant for famine 
relief, was found very useful 

(b) No 

10 Large public works No programme of 
small village woiks uas kept ready m leserve 

11 (d) The City Relief Fund, managed by the 
Collector, helped pnvate chanty to open cheap gram 
shops in the city Opened m November 1899 
closed in March 1900 

(a) Test works 

( c ) (i) On the first two relief works 

(5) Poor-houses (followed by village doles) 

(e) Opening Government foiests m Thana 

(c) (n) Kitchens in the biggei \ filages in June 

12 (a) and (d) Circles wero formed and 
Damme Circle Inspectois u ere appointed euly m 
December At the same time Mamlatdars were 
relieved of all criminal work, lent and possessory 
suits bv special Aval karkuns and placed in charge 
ol all famine operations m then talukas The Sub- 
Dmsional officers were also leheved of their on- 
mmal work A Personal Assistant was appointed 
to the Collector relieving him of much of his 
routine work and taking charge of the home taluka 
(Dashroi) '1’his left Mr Emanuel, ICS, with 
one taluka and one mahal only to supervise 
Mi Alcock, ICS, was put undei me as Special 
Revenue Officei to help m the supervision of the 
Viramgam Sub-division, of which I held charge 
throughout the yeai L iter on the following extra 
staff was employed to help m this woik — 


Yiramgdia Sul-chvtsion 
Lieutenant Tatum, ISC, 

Mi Rotlifield, ICS 
Mr Davies 
Mr Pern 
Mi Laughton 
Mr Boyd 

R>m Sahel) Waman S 


Nabir ^ 

Azam G-ulabrai Dhira]ram f 
Mr Govmdlal Vemlal. 


Salt Department. 


} Chiefly for takfivi and chari- 
table distribution at end 
of hot weather 





Sdnand and Dholla 

1 Mr Al cock also took sole 
F 13 Gnrda j chaige ot Sanand Taluka 

Hany Smith >■ late in the hot weather, 

O Rubbert. I when Mr Rothfield came 

J to Dhandhuka 

Mr Byfamji Munckerji } Salt ^epaitment 

Paranttj and Mod Isa, 

Captain Ford, ISC 
Mr A Reuthcr 

Rno Sabeb Dalpatram Bapuram 

Rno Bahadur Jethalal'l Chiefly for takavi and chant}' 
Varajbhai. J distributions 

j q a ^ acc ' Bsquiro, ^ d ue f}y f or criminal work 
Pash ot 

Messrs Rothfield, ICS, and Dutt, ICS, till Mr 
Rothfield came to Dhandhuka in the hot weather 

(b) No special stall was entertained 

(c) Managed by Sub-Divisional officers. 

13 Yes The subjoined table gives tbe figures up 
to Mai cli 31st Othci figures available if wanted 


Acl 

Amonnt. 

Object 

NIX of 1883 

Rs 

1,55,000 

Wells (one case to complete 

XII of 1881 . 

3,35,000 

a landh thus employing 
labour) 

Seed and well apparatus , 



fodder 


Con htions — At the outset under tbe usual lules 
Classes — Cultivators entirely 
JR ecoverable — Under tbe oi dinai y rules Special 
concessions have been gi anted foi loans given for 
kbanf ciops m tlio past monsoon only 

11 Yes, m most of thedistnct In tbe Bhdl 
tract of Dholka and Dhandhuka and some of the 
salt lands m Viramgam and the Nalkantha wells 
cannot be sunk Depth v.ines fiom 10 feet m 
Parautij Blicja villages to 3u feet m paits of Dhan- 
dhuka 

Digging of iv ells was encouraged everywhere 
(a- in Gogho some Kliarif ciop was secured, m 
other talukas rabi crops were raised, but the out- 
turn was miserable though m many places ciops 
looked well at nrst Hot weather jowan was, how- 
ever, a fair j odder crop, 

(b) a small percenlage only have been made 
permanent, 

(c) very little outside labour was employed in 
tins way. 

15 I append a list* of test works under District * Appends 
and Taluta Local Boaids and Municipalities They 
were oidmaiy woiks, but weie supervised fron a 
famine lelicf pomt of view by the District olficeis 


Hr**? 

3 6 Piece-work taken and the rates appi oximated 
as far as possible to the wages eamable under the 
Pa nine Code Payment was thei eforo by gangs not 
by individuals 

17 Yes, no maximum or minimum w age and 
no allowances 

18 No test w oiks were convoited into legular 
relief works, but the lattei weie started as soon as the 
necessity appealed Test wor,,s piachcally did not 
sei ve their pm pose The hist big relief woik w as, 
as stated above, started to lclieve the hordes of iin- 
migiant beggars, cluellv Mai u ans — and the next 
two weie staited to lelmve the fust work Sub- 
sequently works weie stalled m each taluk a when it 
w r as found that i evy lew came iiom any distance to 
the big works 

19 Laige Public Works 

20 The Hist worn was under my control ns Spe- 
cial Civil olhcei The Public Woiks Depart nont 
managed the work piofessionaliv llnonghoui The 
second and third woiks weie undci Public Woiks 
Dejiaitment management cntiiclv, a Special Oml 
oflicei being appointed undei tlie Public Works 
Department Supoivisoi No sede of supennang 
establishment had been prescubed, but the cstiblish- 
ments weio pioiuied without much didicultv 
lhere was very In tie dcla\ m opening, and tools arid 
plant weie available to begin with, but fell shoit of 
the gre.t demand 1 he establish nent also fell 
shoit and was not lemfoieed quickly enougli 

21 Each woik was i sop u ate ch u go at first, 
but subsequently tw o tanks wore undei one oflicei ; 
m '■ome talukas 5,000 w r as the aui age maximum 
It was exceeded in Daskroi (neai the cit\) and 
new woiks ivere opened and the piessurc relic \ed 
by diaftrag 

22 Each charge had its own establishment This 
varied gieat y Desides the Puulic Woiks Dcpart- 
mont oihcer m chaige, a Special Civil ollicer was 
ai pointed with a suflieiency of Karlcuns, aad a hos- 
pital assistant was in cha ge ol the liospital on most 
worics On the first woik huttimr was only giadu- 
ally oigamscd On the othei, the Public Woiks 
Department arianged hefoicliand in accoi dance 
w ith the Famine Code Bhangis w r cio oi gamzed and 
latrine trenches dug Special water cam eis weie 
organ zed and no vessels weie allowed to be dipped 
into the w r ells themselves, laboureis ill diawmg 
fi otn lng tionghs, hlled by the special staff Bamahs 
erected shops in selected sites and hospitals weie 
stai ted 

23 Admission fiee Ee«idence wascompuhoiy 
No distance tost was insisted on, except m so far 
that big cential woiks only were staited, so that 
most of the wmkeis had to come from a distance 
An attempt was made to diaft lesidents of Ahmeda- 
bad i lty to moie distant works 

24 In my opinion a large wmk of 5,000 people 
will serve efficients an aiea <>f 300 miles oi so Pio- 
lessional woikers — Maiw'ans, Ods, etc — came fiom 



any distance, but ten miles mis about tbe limit for 
most Gu]aiat milages 

25. Public Works Department officeis were sub- 
ordinate to tbe Sub-Divisional officers except m 
matteis of professional detail 

26 Yes Kaikuns (clerks) till tbe supply failed 
and tben fiom Talatis (Village accountants) Then 
pay varied fiom R30 — 50 He was suboidmate to 
the Pubhc Works Department officei m charge 

I hare not the Paminc Commission Report with 
me m camp, but the Special Civil officer made week- 
ly reports through the Public Works Department 
officei in chaige and witnessed measurements and 
paymonts In several cases they did mention 
slackness on the part of Public Woiks Department 
officers and inquiries were made 

27 No. Public Works Department officer 

28 Pifty to a gang Applicants were ganged 
up as they came as far as possible people of one 
village were ganged together This was fanly 
successful, the Public Works Department officeis 
being goneially sympathetic 

29 I give the oideis of Government regarding 
*a aix E classification and wage scale side by side with those* 

PP en rcc0 nimendcd m the Parnine Commission Repoit 

(which null be filled m by the office in Ahmedabad). 
Speaking fiom memory, I do not think theie is 
much divergence My experience does not lead me 
to find any fault with the classification and wage 
scale oideied by the Bombay Government fiom 
either point of view Only stiong piofessional 
woikers were allowed in Class I 

30. I am inclined to think that no changes are 
called for Tlio absence of distinction certainly 
gave rise to no difficulty, and the women m Class II 
did as much work as the men. Financially consi- 
dered, a low ei rato to women would have effected 
laige savings, but expenence only can say if the 
women uould have detenoiated on a lowei wage 
The expeumont might be tiled with advantage 

31 The task system was commenced with and 
subsequently the strongei gangs weie tiled on piece- 
work on the same v oik 

32 As distiess deepened it was found that piece" 
woik was unsuitable except on small woiks near the 
people’s homes 

33 The full Famine Code task was exacted fiom 
the outset from all No allowance was made foi the 
distance woikers had come In some cases tasks 
weie i educed on the soil being found especially 
haid I know of no instance m which the task was 
raised On the minor woiks staited pumarily foi 
T&lukddis but thrown open to all who would not 
leave their villages, 75 per cent of the Code task 
v as givon and 75 per cent of the Code u ages These 
were non*residential v oiks No changes m the task 
were made foi any paiticular classes of peisons 

34 Adequate Those who came on the works m 
good condition and got quickly habituated to the 
conditions under which they had to work did veiy 
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well New gangs frequently suffered at first, and 
most cases of sickness or detenoiation of condition 
occuired in tlie fiist foitmglit I attribute this 
laigely to the weekly payment svstem I do not 
tlnnk woikeis saved anything When the clioleia 
broke out and workers inn away, they were veiy 
soon in gieat straits Payment was mostly m silver 
com Small coins were always piocuiable in laige 
numbers from the Bamas on the woiks and m the 
nearest towns In one ta'uka the Bamas weie 
found to be sending away all small com to the 
Native States 

35. A rest-day wage was given I have no 
expenence of the other method, but see no objection 
to the lest-day wage. 

36. Theie was haidiy any fining in my district 

37 The minimum wage was always allowed — 

mde above 

38. Weekly payments I feel ceitam there is 
much danger in this though the larger pioportion 
of woikeis on any woik visited weie managing well 
enough. 

39. To obviate the difficulties of new comers a 
daily advance of one anna was allowed, if asked foi, 
but I frequently heard complaints up to the very end 
on woiks otliei wise excellently managed and am con- 
vinced that m many cases these new comeis did not 
apply at the light time or to the ngnt peison, and 
got nothing Some weie diseouiaged and left the 
woiks and many un down m condition very much 
during the hist foitmglit The Bamas would not 
lend to new comets on these big works, where 
labourers in many cases weie fiom very dibtant 
villages Daily payments would work excellently 

vif moie Cashieis weie employed. The weekly pay- 
ments were always made on the “Cliowkdis ” (pits 
maiked out) and each gang was called up and paid 
sepaiately, thus taking them away from the woik 
foi a short time only. All was finished in the day 
on the biggest woiks This could certam'y be 
done daily with adequate establishment and is of 
vital importance Woikeis must be fed propeily 
when they aie beginning, and I feel fanly certain 
that the bulk of the sickness on woiks was due 
to improper food and clothing (they often sold or 
pledged then clothes and cooking pots at first) at 
the outset I admit that daily payments would 
piobably mciease the number of people who try all 
woiks in turn and thus add to the work of the 
Public Woiks Depaitment subordinates, but I am 
convinced tbat the woiks would be more populai 
(which was the cbiet desideratum m my district) and 
that there would be far less sickness 

40 To the individual m neatly every case this is 
best except m the case of old and settled gangs, 
with a self-elected headman. 

41. Vide answer to 9. 

42 Where payment by results was tried, the re- 
commendations of the Damme Commission weie 
followed. 


Class 4s The money equivalent of 

19 cliataks I / these was woiked out as laid down m 

15 Do II f the Ready Reckoner, Appendix 5, 

10 Do III j Famine Code, 

Cliildien under 8 were fed m kitchens Weakly 
peisons capable of some woik fell under Glass IV 
and received the minimum (12 cliataks for adult, 7 
for 4) They weie given task work, but did very 
little. Suck people aie, I think, better in a pooi- 
liouse with a woik attached They mostly did the 
woikof stamping down and levelling tank banks 
but veiy little attempt was made to exact any pre- 
scribed task from them 

44. No 

45 No muster rolls kept or other arrangements 
made 

46 The scale is fixed bv Government The 
Special Civil officer under orders fiom the Main- 
latdai gave the ruling prices of ba/pi and jowan, 
whichever was the cheapest. Small variations weie 
neglected 

47 Providing tools and plant, marking out and 
measuring weie done by the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment and I know nothing about it The wells for 
dunking were all fenced off, and a buck chunarn 
trough made, into which workeis weie allowed to 
dip their buckets Hospital anangements weie 
under the direct supei vision of theDistuct Medical 
Offioei, hut weie inspected of conise by all District 
Officers Indents were made on and staff establish- 
ment supplied by the Distuct Medical Officer All 
new comeis went to the Special Civil officer’s office, 
maiked by a flag, and those were admitted, all de- 
pendants getting a kitchen ticket and all workeis 
being sent to a Public Woiks Department clerk 
who gauged, classified and registeied them and set 
them to work. The classification was checked by 
Visiting District officeis, but the Public Works 
Depai tment did the work well. Dependants having 
tickets were fed twice a day m the kitchens. In 
some cases nuises weie found necessary to collect the 
smaller children fiom the woiks as well as to look 
aftei them in the kitchen. Babies in aims weie 
provided foi by the grant of one pice extra to 
nuismg mothers. Wheie either seemed much pull- 
ed down, both mother and baby were admitted to 
the kitchen and dieted by the hospital assistant on 
the woik They were not generally taken to the 
hospital because they dreaded the name of hospital, 
but such expenditure was shown as hospital expen- 
diture 

Wages were paid and fines imposed by the Public 
Woiks Department Both weie closely watched by 
the Special Civil officer and the Visiting Distuct 
officers 

48 By the Local Government The Collector, m 
consultation with the Executive Engmeei, issued 
oideis independently if urgent, and vas never over- 
ruled 

49 and 50. Wanting 

51 No. 


52. Small works were utilised in Dliandlmka and 
Viramgdm to provide employment foi those who 
mould not join the moic distant big works (laluk- 
dars and others) and in other places to provide for 
those who had run away when choleia attackod tho 
big works 

53 All tanks 

54 (5) Oml Agency. 

(i) Dnect management 

65 Not under b (nj 

56 No Piece-work with maximum of 

A p Class 
19 I 
1 G II 
10 III , 

gram was then at tho rate of IS Ihs pel rupee All 
classes weio finally admitted 

57 Not tiled 

5S, Small works not allowed within 5 miles of 
big works Small woiks only hlled by applicants 
fiom neighbouring villages Tho wage uas lowei 
than on big works and there uas no competition 
between the two. 

59. Big works with the flimsy huts of the Public 
Woiks Department aie most unsuitable m the really 
cold weathei m Gujaiat (January and February) 
Many got into a very low condition befoic they 
would go far afield to a big voik, and mam finally 
drifted into poor-house oi on dole Small u oiks aie 
also most necessary m the hot weatliei when choleia 
is likely to break out I think small works should 
always be ready and, m any tract whero people 
lmgei on too long m their homes, should at once be 
opened. Eaily in the hot weather the big woiks 
should close and small w orks be taken up Managed 
under Civil agency vitli lower wages and no hutting 
they aie both moie economical and far more effec- 
tive At the same time, at least one big cential 
residential woik is necessary for wanderers, piofes- 
sional workers and the weakei cases I would 
attach a poor-house and hospital to such central 
work and draft to it m cases wheie I considered 
people were working close to their homes who did 
not need such lehef My experience is that m 
certain tiacts and m the cold weather many people 
piefer to linger on till it is too late to save them, 
oi at any rate to got them fit for work, m prof eience 
to going 12 miles to a work and living away from 
then- homes 

60 There are Blnls m Moddsa and many came 
m fiom Native States The immigrant Blnls weie 
veiy baclcwaid to take rebel. Later m the year 
more success was obtained, but tluoughout the 
poor-liouses weie heavily crowded and doles were 
heavy Hoad side deaths were very commo n 


61 No 

62 No ^ 

63 No. ' 

61 No 

65 — 

66 and 67 Vide answer to 9 Grass was also 
largely imported, and by an auangement with the 
Charitable Belief Bund was letailed at B2 per 
1 ,000 lbs Had the lollmg-stock of the Railways been, 
adequate to meet the demand and had giass been 
deliveied eailier and m laiger quantities, still moie 
good would have been done About 155 lakhs of 
lbs were supplied to the people, mostly at R2 per 
1,000 lbs 

68 (a) Kitchens 

(b) Dole if necessary, but wages were supposed 
to cover dependants 

69 A giam dole This is the only practicable 
foim on a laige scale. 

70 All classes were admitted to latchens and 
poorhouses. Such as would not go, were lelieved 
undei Section 150, Damme Code, or by charitable 
funds I may mention that Bliat, Charan, Glmeti, 
Khaiwa and Kathi women who are not par da but 
never woik in the field, weie held to be admissible 
to a weekly dole of 7 lbs of dour at their houses 
(Section 150, Damme Code) At the beginning of 
the lams the families of petty cultivators were 
allowed on dole till a ciop was ready These were 
struck off dole and lelieved by chantable grants or 
takdvi as soon as possible. 

71. 13 End of November 1899 for the most 
pait The lower classes and all beggars including 
Bidhmms. 

Numbers were very large at Dhulia Note (near 
Abmedabad), Modasa and Vnamg&m. The maxi- 
ma must have "been 2,000, 15,000 and 1,000 I 
n rite from memoiy 

72 Yes It was never considered a punishment 
to go to a pool -house. Great difficulty was felt m 
diaftmg those who have recovered strength to 
woiks They usually returned 

73 Yes 

71 (a) 59 

(5) None now 7 remained open About 5 miles 
ladius was supposed to he served Three miles 
is nearer the mailc. 

75 Same as poor-house Twice a day at fixed 
hours Ded on piemises 

76 No, no. 

77. Bestncted to those entitled to a dole undei 
the Code 
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I 

CniLDBEt. 


Items 

Adu'ts 

Age 

8 to 12 

Under 8 



Oz 

Oz 

Oz 

Gram . . . 

15 

9 

7 


fDal 

a 

1 

. 1 

Cfi 

S 

O # 

I Salt . . 

h 

ft 

ft 

<D 

1 

Ghee * 

1 

l 

ft 

k 

rS 





o 

Condiments and vege- 
tables . 

i 

ft 

t 


Kbichdi m mormng^ 

Chappaty m evening 

A hospital was always attacked and sick cases 
were dieted. 

75 (sic) Cncle Inspectors and Taldtis They u eie 
checked by Clicle Inspect ois and all Distnct officers 
in all villages visited Cncle Inspectors visited each 
village once m 10 days and other officers at longer 
intei vals 

76 (sic) (a) Gram 

(b) Daily 

(c) At a fixed place , (b) and (c) weekly doles 
of flour (7 lbs ) at then houses were allowed under 
Section 150, Famine Code, to pm damslnn women 

(d) In Modasa cash was given m such villages 
as had no lesident bama 

77 (sic) None except from charitable funds — 
tide 9 For doles to culvators’ families 

78 Brahmins wherever obtainable as was gener- 
ally the case. No reluctance was noticed 

79 Talatis Supervision and check exercised by 
all Distnct officers 

80 In Ahmedabad City (vide 9) For the poorei 
classes It was managed by the M unicipal Presi- 
dent, Mr Mambhai P., and not by Government 
officials. One or two Missionaries did the same I 
cannot say what the cost was It was found diffi- 
cult to prevent people getting gram cheap and 
selling cheap to bamas Some relief was doubtless 
afioided Only small amounts were given as a rule, 
but in Yiramgdm largei amounts were allowed to 
those who came fiom a distance 

81 Prices which would have been forced up by 
speculation may possibly have been kept steadier, 
but on the whole they did not affect imports or 
prices 

82 (a) 9,73,000 out of a demand of 15,43,000. 

(b) Not settled yet 

83 Individual inquiry Not on crop failuie but 
on the capacity to pay This u as detei mined by 
the Taldtis (Village accountants) checked by Circle 







Inspectors, M&mlatddrs, Sub-Divhional officers and ( 
the Collectois 

Suspensions were declared by the end of the 
yeai after tlie date of the last instalment 1S T o attach- 
ments weie made except by older of the Sub -Divi- 
sional officer 

85 In t&lukdari villages rents were collected 
where possible except m the villages belonging to 
the Limdi Dai bar wheie all was 1 emitted - Very 
little was collected anywhere, as there were no ciops 
to collect from I heaid veiy few complaints from 
these tenants-at-will of the petty talukdars. 

86 No Woikmg as we had to vith the very 
imperfect machinery of Village accountants, the 
greatest caie was taken to give the benefit of the 
doubt to all cultivator and the amount collected was 
small 

87 No 

88 Dole list varied m different localities and at 
diffeient times In some places they were, I con- 
sider excessn e , while m others village officers had 
to he stirred np to put moie on. 

89 Lowei classes mostly About 10 per cent, of 
relief workeis were occupancy tenants 

90 No expeuence of former famines. People 
weie mostly unready to come on relief, and this 
w as the paiamount difficulty m my district. 

91 Private credit was much shaken People sold 
their lafteis and tiles off then* houses before coming 
to us for lelief 

92 Ves In my district. 

93 No fuither tests wanted 

94. Enteied m village legisters by muklns and 
checked by inspecting officers. 

95. The bigli moitality noticed, moie particularly 
in all kasbas and big towns, was mainly attributable 
to unsuitable food m my opinion 

96 Dunng the cholera epidemic no doubt wells 
must have become contaminated Peimanganate 
of potash v as invariably employed, twice a week m 
most municipal towns Village mukhis weie also 
given supplies, but it is bard to say how much they 
used them 

97 (n), (5), (e) Latnue trenches were always 
dug and a sufficient staff of bhangis employed. The 
officers in charge of these institutions looked after 
this and inspecting officers kept them up to the 
mark They weie mostly good. 

9S Regular inspection, Occasionally infenor 
giams were found and condemned. The workers 
mostly went oniest-days to the nearest big available 
market where they could buy cheap 

99 The nal root “ hid ” was much used by men 
and cattle. It had an irritating effect on the bowels 
aftei some time and many got weaker and w eaker 
and finally died when put on dole 

100 Enoimous to commence with The Dai bars 
were repeatedly called on to lemove then subjects 
and did so at intervals 



X estimate that 20 per cent of the numbers re- 
lieved on woiks and pooi-houses may have been fiom 
outside 

101 The moitality was much highoi among 
immigiants especially m Modasa Many of tlie 
deaths must have gone umecorded, but m laige 
towns like Ahmedabad and Yiramgam the death-rate 
was swelled enormously by these immigiants 

102 Made ovei to native institutions and mis- 
sionanes Many aie, liowevei, still m the villages. 

103. None 

101 The rolling stock w r as absolutely incapable of 
coping with the demand, and pnvate glass importers 
wei e kept waiting f oi ti ueks over a month to my 
knowledge aftei having bought then glass at the 
station of despatch Complaints weie also made 
that no track could be obtained without bnbmg the 
Station Mastei The local puce of giaiu food was 
not laised 

104i-A Post-cauls were sent by Station Masteis 
to the Collector No information was received from 
the banders oi about load traffic The statistics were 
reliable as far as they went About 50 per cent of 
assumed consumption was impoited 

105. Not till the lams fell When some com- 
plaints weie received Works weie mostly closed 
and doles leduced almost immediately 

106 No 

107 Partly Both aie given. Cash wages are ' 
fairly high foi labour geneially 

108 No Except m the case of small village 
kitchens and doles to (<x) eultivatois at the beginning 
of the cultivating season, (d) those who lan fiom 
cholcia-stiioken w'oiks Abo cash advances weie 
not givon inaccoidance with Section 81 (6) to people 
diafted on to woiks In ceitain talukas, wheie 
distances were very long to the neaiest woiks, people 
were sent via ceitain villages 12 miles distant wheie 
the> received a grain dole The advantage of feed- 
ing a man after he has gone his 12 miles, and pioved 
his intention of leally going to the woik and not 
befoie, is obvious. All these innovations were 
necessary, I considei 

109 Yes No native officers or non-comrms- 
sioned officeis were employed. Sepoys weie use- 
fully employed in helping to gather wanderers into 
the poor-houses The Inspectors of the Salt Depart- 
ment were the most useful as they know the 
language Two men weie also leceivedliom the 
Postal Department and did good woik, 

110 Missionanes helped every wheie and did 
excellent work. Then seivices were invariably 
accepted when offeied. One of them managed a lug 
poor-house and befoie that a woik-kitchen with, 
gieat success Several native gentlemen also did 
most excellent woik in managing pooi-houses 

111 Theie were no such changes , having effects 
upon the numbers ot applicants oi the death-iate 
The distance test, imposed by vntue of the few 
woiks only opened in each taluka, undoubtedly 


caused much distress It is impossible to tell how 
far the death-rate was affected, but I am peifectly 
sure that many were much reduced and either came 
to pool house or dole ox died m the Dhandliuka 
Blidl More would have died undoubtedly, had not 
the small woiks been started Eveiy where except 
m Gogho the gieatest reluctance was evinced m 
leaving homes and going to a distant work, and the 
aruvals on such woiks were often in very poor 
condition and bad to be sent to a poor-house. 

112 I have not noticed any such results. 
Families mostly moved bodily and lived separately 
on the works 

P. J. MEAD, 

Camp Fatelipur, Collector. 

5th January 1901 


APPENDIX A 

The rainfall was light but almost continuous and first 
rate crops of kliauf dry-crop were expected, but heavy late 
rains in September damaged much of the bSjri, especially 
that Sown late and some of the jowan In Viramgam and 
Sanand the jowan, much of it, had little or no giam in it at 
all though the stalks were large and at a little distance , the 
fields ]ust before reaping looked excellent In Daskioithe 
same was the case to some extent, but m the neighbourhood 
of big towns jowan commands a high price as fodder and 
much of the Daskroi jowan is giown only for fodder. 

In Paianti] the jowSii appears to have suffered much less 
than m the aforesaid three tfilukas As to the nee orop 
much land remained unsown in the Sanand Taluka, probably 
half the rice lands , also a disease, ‘ kamodia , 1 affected the 
late sown kamod rice. On the whole in Sanand the rice 
crop was fair where there was any. 

Iu the cotton and umrngated wheat-growing tracts 
(which are in the west and south of the district) the season 
was excellent. Much of the effects of a bad rice season was 
also compensated for to some extent by the excellent crops 
of irrigated wheat and bailey, 'llie irrigated wheat and 
barley in Daskioi was excellent The heavy rain which fell 
m September m Daskroi did not fall in Modasa, and tlieie 
was not as much rain as usual A storm m February might 
have been expected to damage crops, but did not do so 
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APPENDIX D 


List of woiks executed bj ? District and Taluka Local 
Boards and Municipalities in the Akmedabad District 


Distbict os Talcea Local Disibiot ok Taiuka Local 
Boabd Boabd — continued 


Daslroi. 

1 Nandej 1 

2 Jhundal 2 

0 Muthia S 

4 ' Kulia 

Parantij 

1 Kerol. 

2 Talod 

J loddsa. 

1 Dliansura 
2. Dehmai 

Dholla 

1 Jhekda 

2 Ambareli 

3 Bawla 

4 Khantalao. 

5 Shiawada 

6 Chikhli Tank 

7 Gogha Tank 

8 Gadhemar Tank 
9. Magia Tank 

San and 

1 Daduka 

2 Juwal 

3 Chonvadodra. 

Ytramgdm 
1. Chhamar 

2 Daslana. 

3 Guniala 

4 Vithlapur 

Dhandhula, 

1 Gogla. 

2 Mull 

3 Gamph 

4 Sodki. 


Gogha 

Avania 

Moicband 

Khambhu 


Municipalities 

Modena. 

Road repairs 

Dh'dla 

Western Drainage Channel 
Malay Tank. 

Other excavation and repair 
woiks 

i Sdnand 
Bhadrethi Tank 
Othei relief works 


Gogha 

Repairs to old wells, roads and 
tanks, 

Vtramgdm 

Gangasar Tank, and lepairs 
to town wells 

Mandal, 

Digging tanks 

Dhandhula 
Pirasar Tank 

D holer a 
Village Tank 


APPENDIX E 


Famine Commission b 

Bombay Govebnmekt 

Class 

Wage 

Clasp. 

TVage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Workei s 

Chataks 

Workers 

Chataks 

Special . 

Uniform wage 

Special . 

Uniform wago 


exceeding by 
a constant dif 


exceeding by 
a constant 


ferenoe that 


difference 


allowed to 


that allowed 

I (Diggers) 

Class I 


to Class I 

20 

I . 

19 

11 (Carriers) 

16 

11 

16 

lIl(Workmg child. 


("Maximum . 

10 

ren) 

8 

Ill ] 



(.Minimum 

7 

Dependants and 


Dependants and 


others 


others 


IV (Adults) 

12 

IV 

12 

r Over 8 


("Over 8 

V ((Jhitd. ) years 

7 

V (child j years 

7 

ren ) 1 Under t 

1 

ren ) 7 Undei g 

l 

v. years 

6 

Vyears 

5 
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Mb A E L EMANUEL, ICS, ASSISTANT COLLECTOR, AHMED AB AD 


The President — What were your functions, in your district 9 
A — I was in charge of two taluqas — Moia«an and Prantij 
Q — Was the crop failuie in those two taluqas complete 9 
A — I think so, except on the plots round the wells 
Q — Did the well lrngation protect a large area 01 a small proportion 9 
A — In Moiasan very little indeed , but in Prantij a considerable amount 
Q — Is Prantij mountainous ? 

A — All flat except a little in the north 
Q — Alluvial soil 9 
A — Yes 

Q — When you took charge of the two taluqas in October 1899, did you find relief works 
in operation? 

A — I think they were only test-works when I arrived , but very soon after that relief 
works were opened 

Q — Conducted by the Public Works Department 9 
A — Yes 

Q — On what sj stem was payment made 9 
A — At first on the piece-work system 

Q — While the piece-work continued did the people on the works seem to you to keep m 
good condition 9 

A — No , in November or December on the work m Prantij many people were seen m 
had condition 

Q — Noticing that they were in a bad condition did you take any action 9 
A — I wrote to the Collector and the Collector wrote that task work was to be introduced 
Q — It did not occur to you to intioduce kitchens on the works 9 
A — They were introduced very shortly after the task work was introduced 9 
Q — Did you notice that the introduction of the task work system improved the condition 
of the people 9 

A — I did not 

Q — Did you consider that the Public Works m your taluqas were under your control , 
that jou could pass what ordeis seemed to you suitable and necessary 9 
A — Not except on small points 
Q — You did not interfere 9 
A — I did interfere by suggestions. 

Q — Did the Public Works Department officials always act according to your sugges- 
tions 9 

A — Generally , if not, I wrote to the Collector or occasionally to the Executive Engineer 
straight 

Q — On the whole, they conducted the works fairly well? 

A — Yes , I think so 

<2* — Did they treat the people sympathetically 9 
A — Yes , I think so 

Q — You had control of the kitchens and hospitals 9 
A — Not the hospitals 

Q — Undei whom was the hospital placed 9 Was the hospital under the Public Works 
officer or under the Medical Officer 9 

A — It was under the Medical Officer 

Q — Had you control over the kitchens and sanitary arrangements 9 
A — I had control over the kitchens — general inspecting control 

Q — Theie were the three authorities there was the Public Works Department and there 
was the Medical Department and youiself, each having a separate sphere of action in connec- 
tion with the woik 9 

A — That is how I understood the system 

Q — If you saw anything wrong jou would have made suggestions, and if your sugges- 
tion had not been accepted you would have written to the Collector You do not think you 
had the power to interfere or pass any official orders foi anything connected with the hospital 9 
I only want to know what your own appieciation of your position was 

A — I did pass oideis to the subordinates and I hardly remember any case m which they 
were disobeyed , but I do not know how far I had the legal authority to pass orders 
Q — You controlled the gratuitous relief in your two taluqas ? 

A— Yes 

Q — Up to May the numbers on your village relief were very small, they never exceeded 
5,397 for the district, and then they fell again Was there a contraction of gratuitous village 
relief m your two taluqas during February, March and April 9 

A — There was a consideiable contraction Orders were received, I forget exactly what 
time, that as far as possible gratuitous relief was to be given m cooked food, and as far as 
possible the recipients of gratuitous relief were to be sent to the poorhouses. 



Q — Do } ou think you had sufficient Circle Inspector, or would jou have boon better 
plcnscd to have more ! 

A — I got as mail) ns I wanted for Morisan, nt any rale There was one to c\ery 12 
Milages 

Q — What stamp of men” How did jou recruit them ? 

A — The first b itch w as from the Stu v ey Department Men who liad been out of employ 
Q — Wero they literate, could the) read and write*' 

A — Yes 

Q — Were they Gujr itis ? 

A — I think they were all Gujratis 

Q — Were j ou compelled to omploj an) man who could not speak the Gnjrati lnngti- 

ngc 9 

A — No 

Q — Was there cholera on the works in ) our ialuqav? 

A —Yes 


Q — Had you ail) thing to do with the arrangements made for suppressing it° 

A —Yes 

Q — What action did % ou take 9 

A — As soon as I lie ml that cholera had broken out on the works, I wired nt once to the 
Collector asking him to sanction the removal of nil the people on that work to another work 
Q — You got the sanction ? 

A — First of all lie sanctioned the proposal, but then ho recalled the sanction 
Q — What was the reason 9 

A — I believe the reason wai there were difficulties in retiming the people in a hurry 
Q — Ultimitcl) did the cholera disappeir ou the works or had )ou ultimate!) to break 
up the camps ? 

A — There were two relief works going on, but neither of them was broken up and a 
third of the people died and a third left , 

Q — How man) were on the camps? 

A — There were m two works about G,000 

Q — Did the 2,000 who disappeared, scatter amongst the villages or did they go to other 
w orks ? 

A — To some c\tent the) went from the badl) affected works to less a flee ted ones 
Q — When the rams broke )our figtnes on gratuitous relief rapid!) sprang up and thev 
also sprang up rapidl) after the cholera outbreak Did ) on bring people froel) upon your 
Milage lists 9 

A — Yes, I issued orders to bring people from the cholera camp on the lists immedmteh. 
Q — You did that on )our own responsibility ? 

A — I did tli nt on m) own responsibility asking for {-auction immediate!) afterwards 
Q — The numbers continued high throughout the rnms? 

A — I think so 

<3 — Did you put any of the cultn ntors on the gratuitous fief ? 

A — Not after the distribution of takdvi and the eh intable fund money. 

Q — When was that, in Jul) 9 
A — The end of July and the beginning of August 
Q — Had )ou any village relief works it all m ) our taluqas t 
A — Yes 

Q — You aro in favour, from )our experience, of having village works 9 
A — Yes 

Q — And you think that the scheme of village works could bo managed with more benefit; 
to tho people and w ith less loss to the Government than the s)stcm of large relief works ° 

A — I am not sure about tho expense 

Q — Of course, if vou could manage village works through the v illage organization it 
would save the whole of the Public Works expenditure 9 
A — If it could be done b) village ofiicers 

Q — Would ) ou have to employ the village officers 9 Could )ou not do it through the 
villago headman or tho icspectable villagers, tho panchayets ? 

A — With good and numerous inspecting officers you could 
Q — You think moro could be done in future m that direction 9 
A — I think so 

Q — You say that your people showed an unwillingness to go to the large relief works. 
Do you think there was a sufficient number of large relief works in ) our two taluqas m the 
commonce'cent 9 

A — I thought they were sufficiout then , but, on reconsideration, I think it would have 
been a great deal better if there had been more 

Q — You state that the people evinced tho greatest unwillingness to leave their homes j 
if you had the woiks nearer to their homes they would come ? 

A — Many did come from their villages, but many would not 

Q — What proportion of tho mortality m your district may be attributed to foreigners ? 

A —It is very difficult to say, because it is very difficult to identify I should think 
half or one-third. 



Q — Did you in your experience find that there was great delay on the part of the rail- 
way in delivering fodder 9 

A — I had no personal experience, but I heard that from the mamlatddrs 
Air Nicholson — Of the persons who 'came on your works, those who oatne m good con- 
dition did not deteriorate? 

A — I think so 

Q — Those who came in good condition to the works remained in good condition, hut 
those who came m a bad condition could not recuperate 9 
A — I suppose it was very difficult for them 

Mr Bourdillon — You s »y that women always were in excess of the male workers did 
you hear a suggestion this morning that women were seen to do the task of a digger 9 
A — I cannot recollect any case , but I may have 
Q — It was not common enough to attract attention ? 

A —No 

Q — When you went about the villages ‘did you see a large number of peoplo m a 
deteriorated condition ? 

A —Yes 

Rao Bahddur Syam Snuder Lai — Did you find that admission to the works was easy 
for the new-comers 9 

A — Absolutely, I think 

Q — They did not have to wait for a day or two 9 
A — I could not say 

Q — Did any cases come to your notice that these new-comers bad to sell their clothes 
before they could get admission ? 

A — Do j ou mean m order to bribe 9 
Q — Either to bribe or to please 9 
A — I never heard of such a case 

Q — £)o you think that cholera had been raging for some days before it was brought tc 
) our notice 9 

A — Not at first I first got scent of it in South Morasan and very shortly after 
wards it broke out in Noith Morasan 

Q — With reference to the preponderance of females to males is there anything to show 
m the Ahmedabad district that the men migrate much and leave the district 9 
A — I do not think so I think they all stay at home 
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Mr A. L Emanuel, I.C.S 


Answer's by Mr A L Emanuel , I.C.S , to the 
questions di aion up by the Famine Commission 


11 ( a ) Test works started m August 1899. 

{b i) Kitchens on works in December 1899 or 
January 1900. 

(c) Poor-houses were opened m December 1899. 
A branch poor-house (Demai) was opened a little 
later. 

( e w) Kitchens not on woi Is were opened in 
August 1900. 

(d) Private chanty was not organized by Gov- 
ernment to any noticeable extent At the com- 
mencement of the famine, considerable sums were 
collected, chiefly from Mahajans, under Govern- 
ment auspices m some of the towns of Sanand and 
Dholka Talukas foi cattle preservation funds 

Private charity was organized by private persons 
to a considerable extent at the beginning of the 
famine, m the form of cheap gram shops After- 
wards when poor-houses started, these were given up 

There were sporadic instances (as at Sonagav, a 
laigish village of Prdntij) of village funds collected 
by the rich men and devoted to various forms of 
relief — buying clothes, woikmg cattle troughs, &c 

(e) Government forests under Revenue manage- 
ment exist in Moddsa Mahal. These produced no 
food or fodder after October 1899, when I arrived 
I do not know if they had been tin own open 
before The Government grass pieserves m Sanand 
and Dholka weie thrown open m August-Sept- 
ember 1899 

14 Irrigation wells can be made with success 
m the central and greater part of Pianti] Taluka 
In Modasa Makdl, except m a few favoured parts, 
such as the south bank of the Watrak, well diggmg 
is laborious and precarious owing to the quantity of 
rock m the soil. In Sanand and Dholka Talukas, 
except m the east towards the Sabarmati, there is a 
constant risk of well-water and well-cultivated land 
going salt , otherwise wells for irrigation are con- 
structible. The best sites for irrigation wells are 
generally the dry tanks, the soil being soft and rich 
and water close. The tanks were generally used in 
this way m 1899-1900 on the Commissioner’s special 
easy terms, and m 1900-1901 the use of the dry 
tanks m Viramgam, Dhandhuka and Gogha was en- 
couraged as far as possible. Loans for seed and for 
well furniture are generally necessary for ‘ kaeba ’ 
well diggers. In parts of Viramgam this year 
the water was so low that a double-staged pulley was 
necessaiy 
s 1392—1 
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Well-digging nas encouraged by takdvi through- 
out the famine It was specially successful in mid- 
Pi'antij, wlieio ciops weie raised from hundreds of 
wells, the watei lying particularly near the surface 
(sometimes only 10 feet down) TFnfoitunntely 
frost spoilt much of the crops thus saved from 
diought 

In Modtlsa the water level was so low that only 
comparatively small patches could ho cultivated 
oven wlieio wolls weie dug A good deal of employ- 
ment (as elsewheie) was given by loans for wolls, 
“but the whole Mah.il was studded w ith useless dry 
shafts and the stones knocked out of them 

‘ Kaclia ’ wells seldom outlast a monsoon, and m 
Print 13 the constant complaint was of thoir filling 
up even soon after digging, the soil being sandy 
Where it could be alloided, or wood could bo 
found, the shaft was shored up with planks or 
blanches Every serviceable * kacha ’ well made 
* packa ’ was a distinct permanent improvement, but 
the opportunities offeied foi this woilc woio not, 1 
think, sufficiently taken advantage of by tho culti- 
Tators The impetus that was given to well build- 
ing by tho famine should bo among tho peimanent 
benefits accomplished by the famine 

I should have mentioned that, especially in 
Modrisa, a certain number of wells lay idlo through 
the death of the ow ner’s bullocks 

15. Tho first works undertaken, t c , tho test 
works, weie village tank excavations under the 
Tdluka Local Board (aided by tho Distnct Local 
Boaid) and undet Municipalities (Sinand, Dliolka) 
Supervision was by the Local Bund Overseer, and 
the Municipal Secretary, respectively 

16 Piece-work, not task w r ork, was in force 
at the test works, the wage, as far as I romomber, 
being successively 5, 6, 7 and 8 annas pm 100 cubic 
feet. 

The gangs were mixed, of males and females, and 
the rates did not differ for different olassos of 
workers. 

20 Last sentence 

At ICavla Tank, the first large relief woilc in 
Sanand and Dholka, there w r as at first and for some 
little time a deficiency of tools and baskets At the 
first large lelief works m Pranti] and Modtlsa {viz , 
Lum and Yaddgdm stone-breaking camps) there 
was for some time a deficiency of suitable tools 

During the rams m Prantij and Modasa, clothing 
apparently could not be readily brought up m suf- 
ficient quantities or was insufficiently oidered 

Beds and bed clothing were difficult to procure 
at nearly every hospital insufficient quantities, and 
eating pots at many kitchens. 

23 Pree to all No distance test was used, to 
my knowledge, but as the works were generally m 
pairs, at a day’s journey or less from each other, 
people of villages very near one work would be 
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drafted to tTie other In the ease of works situated 
at a town or lmge village, however, the inhabitants 
were told to go to anothei woilc b efo> e admission. 

Residence on the works was not made evpiessly 
compulsory, hut it was practically compulsory under 
the above conditions. In some casos, however, work- 
ers, I believe, found it practicable to walk home 
daily, and a week-end home-going was a common 
thing 

After the rams bioko out, woikers were encour- 
aged to live m the villages neai, to be under good 
shelter, and the small Civil Agency Works and some 
others were opened expressly for neighbouring vil- 
lages 

24 Not more than a population of 50,000, or an 
area of 15xlo ^225 squaie) miles 

I don’t remember any instance of British appli- 
cant going more than 20 miles for work, and very 
few went moie than 15 

25 and 26 I can only speak of the officials 
who lived upon the relief works Without papeis, 
I cannot say now what the legal relations of the two 
branches were, hut I think those neaily appioached 
the practical lesult, viz , that in nearly eveiy matter 
authority was m the hands of the Public Woiks 
Officer m cliaigo of the work, the Civil Officer being 
independent only in kitchen matters The Civil 
Officer had charge of the admission of workers, of 
the supervision of shops and some smaller matters. 
The Civil Officer was lesponsible to his Civil supe- 
riors for eveiy thing that occuried on the ivoik, as 
it was consideied his duty to inform them, even 
where he could not himself effect a remedy There 
was one Civil Officei for each relief work. He was 
oftenest substantively a * talati or else a * kaikun ’ 
m a Ululca oi head- quai tei office The Cn ll Officeis, 
I romembei, received from Rs. 35 to Rs. 60 per 
month 

28 Gangs geneially numbered from 25 to 40. 
Labouiers generally came on the works m families 
or village gioups of 10 oi so, and such groups were 
easily iomed up into gangs of neighbours or villageis, 
Ihoaid of no difficulties arising from heterogeneous- 
tioss of gangs, though I came across no very heteio- 
goneous gangs or even rathei heteiogeneous gangs 

30 Women always seemed to considerably out- 
numbei the men among the woikeis, and m the 
absence of a pieponderance of females m the tract, 
I can only think that the men lived m the villages 
to a larger extent, doing field woik, or minding the 
cattle, or ldhng If this is undesirable, a reduction 
of the female wage still furthei would seem to he 
called for, hut as things weie, I saw no disadi antages 
that I hare not mentioned I imagine the women 
worked fully as liaid as the men and were often as 
strong However, I think it would be unprofitable 
to level a woman’s pay up to a man’s, because her 
outturn of ork as a rule is less 

32. At Luni quany work I found, in December 
1899, a large number of the workers deteriorating 
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or not improving their bad condition, on piece- 
work Task work was presently introduced all over 
the district, and conditions improved. Most of 
these workers had come on too late, and those who 
came on m good condition did not, 1 believe, deterio- 
late, sol cannot say whether piece-work, accepted 
m time, would keep the woikers going throughout 
a famine I am of opinion that it should give place 
to task work as soon as the woikers show signs of 
deterioration, and m any case if they amve deteno* 
lated One cannot assure workers, especially m 
backward parts, arriving m sufficiently good condi- 
tion to he treated as oidinary labourers, and if a 
man is out of condition, his keep should he made 
the mam consideration and Ins work a secondary 
consideration (task w ork) If, however, taught by 
previous famines, or thiough common sense, workeis 
arrive m good condition, I see no reason why they 
should not he paid entnely by their output ol work, 
with, peihaps, an upwaid limit, like labourers m 
good years 

34 Adequate , m view of the fact that so many 
workers tlnove on it, and in view of the dangers of 
over-payment. The high mortality on works, espe- 
cially in Modasa Mahal, however, points to the con- 
sideiation that theie should he special rates for 
lower class tribes like the Koh-Bhils, who have 
never been used to liard, constant, and regular work. 
A difference of task for each gang would, I think, 
be a good thing 

I heard of Patidrtrs of and at Dhansura (where 
they were admitted against the rules), making 
Rs 20 per family at the works in a few months, but 
I doubt if this was typical 

38. Payment weekly, hut oftener in the fiist 
week. 

For people like the Kolis, who cannot save, I 
should like to see moie fiequent payments, hut the 
difficulties aie very great As it was, owing to the 
strain of paying the whole work even once a week, 
payment had often to go on through the night, and 
yet complaints of pay being several days in arrears 
were constant With a large staff of cashiers, say- 
one cashier per 500 woikers, daily payments could 
doubtless be made 

39. New comers were given a feed m the kitchen 
if they wanted it, and fed in the kitchen till fit for 
woik Then if destitute they were twice paid every 
three or foni days , then weekly, 

40 The individual was paid I think the head 
of the gang w ould he less trustworthy as a pay- 
master than the cashier, especially if, as was some- 
times necessaiy, the head of the gang was a stianger 
to his gang. 

59 I think the balance of argument is m 
favour of extending small village lelief works As 
the staying at home might be an inducement- to 
-persons with means to 30m them, they might be 
earned on m conjunction with large works and 
lowly paid m comparison, (this w r as done m this 
Presidency after last rams). 
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The gieat objections to huge woiks are, undoubt- 
edly, the reluctance of villagers to quit their homes 
foi them till they aie unfitted for woik, ospecilly 
if they have cattle (this w as a veiy large factor 
indeed m keeping people back m 'my talukas) , 
and, secondlv, the havoc an epidemic will cause on 
them on mg laigely to almost inevitable insanitary 
conditions 

In lus own village, a villager has a roof to shelter 
lam from both heat, cold, and ram (all heavy man- 
slayeis m the camps) He knows wlieie to find 
fuel He is until Ins on n people, and he can piotect 
his lost piopeity 

In this famine the deserted houses of workeis 
weie frequently despoiled of eveiy beam and tile 
by thieves, and this thought kept many fiom the 
w oiks 

It is argued that the difficulty of supervising 
village woiks will be gieat I do net see that it 
will be more difficult than supervising a large work. 
The higher officials on the work will simply have 
to tiavel moie Peculation could not be gieater in 
Milages than it is on the big woiks, and in each 
ullage, it must be lemembered, theieis a customaiy 
oigamzation which w r ould be no mean help m 
managing the affairs of a uoik Many would, of 
course, have to tiavel moie, but I believe the 
* Banias * w ould remain m then \ lllages and food 
could bo obtained by the people m their custom- 
ary w aj s 

The greatest difficulty, no doubt, is that of limit- 
ing the numbei of applicants foi woik to those 
needing it , but even if caste lestiaints bioke down 
(which would bo slower in a man’s owm village), I 
think the lower payment of village works as against 
large woiks should countei act the tendency for the 
ullage to woik en wcisse Cei tain castes, which 
should ho capable of internal mutual help, might 
ei en he penalized or lefused 

It is true that it might he difficult to find work 
m each village, at any rate to last long, but it must 
he lemembeied that each village would only have 
a few w'oikeis, and it is astonishing how much „ 
tlieie is to he done m nearly eiory village m the 
wav of improving tanks, loads or b.lndhs In 
Modrisa, when cholera sent the people home from the 
woiks, useful small improvements weie effected in 
neatly every village m letum for the dole 

Villagers could, if necessary, he turned on to 
pnvate land improvements, 01 massed m a neigh- 
botnmg village, and the laigei woiks would ahvays 
be leady m the last lesort 

fi6 A Government Poddei Depot of bay import- 
ed fiom Thana and the Cential Piovmces was 
opened at Talod Station on tlie Ahmedabad-Piantij 
lino m the middle of the famine, and though long 
delayed, did much good, and was long expected and 
welcomed A largei supply could have foundgi 
leady sale, 
u 1332—2 
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The cattle camp at Ahmedabad was too small or 
ioo fai to serve Prantij and Modasa nnicli 

The depoi tation o£ cattle to Thana and Dharam- 
pur m.is unpopular except m some of the most 
enlightened -ullages Unlortunateh it rras not a 
success 

70. Giainitous relief uas limited to the incap- 
able or destitute, n ho Merc picked out (1) by the 
headman u ho seldom took the responsibility, picfei- 
mg to lot a man starve, (2) by the village lehef 
* pancli ’ selected at the beginning of the famine 
Ilicsc, too, -were geneially otiose, (d) by the * talati I * * * 5 
•who, on the nliole, managed the list, (4) by the 
Circle Inspector, nho generally started the list, and 
nas, on the n hole, m my experience, efficient, 
(5) by higher inspecting officers 

71 Pool -houses m eie opened at Piantip Modasa 
and Demai m Dccemhei and Januaiy 1S99-1900 
They mci e filled almost completely by Koli Bhils 
The numbers at Moda«a at the beginning of the hot 
ueafhei reached nearly 2,000, largely immigiants 
fxom the immediately adjoining Main Kantlia 
Mates (I'dar and otheis) 

7S At relief woiks and poor-houses at least one 
coolc Mas a Bi.Unnan, genet ally more, and some- 
times all In the ullage kitchens the same Mas the 
case, except that Mhcie the paupei population was 
all Iom castes, a Kaubi or Ion ei caste cook rvas em- 
ploy ed 

In the village kitchens opened m August, Brah- 
mans and Kanins objected to taking then dole m 
the kitchen and were guen raw giam. 

79 Village kitchens m eie in chaige of the head- 
man or talati, within lieailv e\eiy case a karkun 
(.occasionally two karkuns m a big ullage) on 
Its 10 oi 12 The kitchens were inspected by all 
the usual inspecting ofiicers, beginning with the 
Circle Inspectors 

SO Cheap gram snopsncie opened by benevo- 
lent ptn ate persons or communities m most of the 
towns fiom the beginning of the famine till the 
opening of the pool -houses All comers Merc, I 
holier e, admitted, though at some places (as Mod- sa) 
there Mas a separate shop for Mahomedans. 

I belicre the managers used to forego about a 
fcuilh oi thud of their ordinary profits. 

I remember no disadvantages connected nith 
these establishments, m I nch must hare been of gieat 
utility, and must postpone the date nhen the com- 
parvtnolr degrading institution, the poor-house, is 
m-cvss'm 1 Imx e heard the objection that cheap 
im m shops only retard and obscure the merit able 
nee«-ntr foi regular Gor eminent forms of relief, 
but I cannot think that any opening of native pnrse- 
sn.m:- m aul of relief is unwelcome, and m the 

ih-tnce of nn acquisition into ererj mans mein-, 

I no not funk that charlir thrown m with grain to 

, itr Inner .s Morse than chanty given with wag< s 

to cuv worker. 
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87 The population of Modasa Mahal is mainly 
composed of very ignorant Kolis and Bhils (in fact 
a mixture of tlie tv o races) of poor physique Such 
people could not, I think, adapt themselves readily 
to the discipline of a lelief work, being unused to 
serious labour Many of them wilfully lingered m 
the villages to obtain the benefits of gratuitous 
lelief, piefenng starvation to woik Many would 
also piefei staivation or begging to enclosuie m a 
pooi -house Modasa is as much v oodland as 
arable 

But the mam leason for the large numbers on 
relief in Modasa w as undoubtedly immigration fiorn 
Nativ e States amongst which the villages of Modasa 
aie a meie stung of islands The starving inhabit- 
ants of these States simply poured into the n oiks, 
into klodasa Mzai and any laige village to beg, 
and if fed m oui poor-houses they only returned 
when sent away to their own relief institutions 
Some immigrants wandered regulaily from work to 
work to obtain the benefits of * new-comers 5 ’ rules 
Immigrants came fLoni as far as Pilanpui and Abu 

89 Most of the relief loot leers were IColi or 
Dhed laboureis by profession, but there was also a 
consideiable propoition of small Ivoli cultivatois, 
and a veiy few ICanbis 

In the villages Kanbi recipients of dole, especially 
destitute women, v ere commoner A good num- 
ber of Mahomedan women received giatuitous 
relief at Modasa and Harsol 

91 Ciedit absolutely ceased m the villages, and 
jewels ueie sold every wheie at a loss 

I don’t think people weie reluctant to exhaust 
then own lesources before accepting State lelief, 
except, of course, those humbugs m each village 
who wished foi lelief without deserving it. A few 
cattle were sometimes seen on the woiks, and a few 
othei chattels, but clothes weie old and scanty, 
jewels mainly pooi oi imitation, and even the best 
houses of cultivators and some Banias showed lemak- 
ahly bare mtenois. 

92 No ‘Without a distance test I see nothing 
to prevent well-to-do people adding to their incomes 
by lelief work, but so far caste pude has been 
a lm ost a complete preventive, and a modified dis- 
tance test also was m use. 

99 In Sdnand and Dholka at the beginning of 
the famine the ‘ bid ’ loot, which glows m black 
clusters m the Nul salt lake was fieely ground to 
flour and made into chapatties, sold m the bdzdis, 
stored up, oi given to cattle It is used to some 
extent every year and does not appear to be un- 
wholesome ' . 

Mowia bames aie an annual ciop m Prantij 
and Modasa, but this year weie very scaice, like 
mangoes , so, though useful, they made veiy little 
impiession on the famine. 

People on the works used to cook into soup a 
a eeitam soft dark green leaf which they found on 
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the hedge-. It w as saltish ana tasty, hut cannot 
hate hcen tery wholesome, used as it was as almost 
p staple Since the rains of 1900 mid grams called 
* ‘•awo,’ ‘ theh ’ and ‘ tt anki ’ hat e heen picked oft 
the "round m quantities and keep many peojile m 
good condition they me, apparently, quite whole- 
some 

101 Theie were somewhat bitter complaints of 
the block of foddu tiucks fiom Surat nay on the 
II 13 & Cl llailttat Theie ttas appaiently a 
deficienct of tiucks aud prnate outers ttere long 
m execution 

110 Poi tillage lehef tlie headman tins assisted 
by a ‘pancli’ of Itto or tlneo put ate persons 
1 hose men treie useless, in mj expenence, for re- 
gulating the dole lists, hut tieio of some talue as 
ti ltnesses and checks of the gram-git mg itself. 

Medusa and Piantij poor-houses tvero under 
pm ate supenutendents— leading merchants of the 
totin Tlie Pianli] institution tias a success, hut 
the management of tlie Modasa poor-houso ttas 
marred by quairels betueen the Mahalkau and the 
Supeuntondent On the tihole I should be against 
such pi it ate management, unless an exceptionally 
good man is obtainable, owing to its irresponsibility. 
Though salaues are sated, in a small place it is 
possible foi a tradesman Superintendent to benefit 
comiderabh tluougli the gram supply 

At Demai poor-house and at Pi anti] Balcaua 
Tank Ilelief Woik persons called ‘Ilonoiaiy Super- 
intendents’ or ‘Inspectors,’ hem" local ‘sat k.trs ’ 
were emplojod to check the supply, cooking and 
di«tnbuUon of grain, and they were veiy useful m 
1 coping the paid ofiicials aud the gram-dealeis up 
to the maik They wero geueiall} more or less 
nucleated to see that their neighhoms did not un- 
duiv piofit by their contracts tutli Gotcrnment, 
and I think that tins is one of the most u«eful ways 
m which lion-ofhcinl agenct can he employed 

A L. EMANUEL, 
Assistant Judge, 
Ahmedabad. 
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The President , — Of whit taluqas had you charge 7 
A — I hid clmge of Dholka and Sanand 
Q — Was the famine bad in those two taluqas 2 
A — N ot very bad 

Q — Weie those two taluqas better off than the others? 

A — I cannot say 

Q — When did you see the real pinch come 9 
A — I think the real pinch came about Maick or Apul 
Q — By that time hid you done much in the way of gratuitous relief 9 
A — Yes, we commenced that in November 

Q — How many hid you in March on village dole 9 t 

A — 10,587 units 

Q — How many villages had you in youi two taluqas 2 
A —210 

Q — In 210 villages you had 819 people on the lists and at that time — tbit was in March 
the mortality was getting very high 9 

A — There was not much increase in the dole 

Q — Did you send any of these people from the village to the poorhouses 9 
A — They are seut to the poorhouses and to the works 
Q — How many poorhouses had you in your two taluqas 2 
A — Tv o 

Q — How many people hid you in those two poorhouses on the last day of Maich ? 

A — I have not got the figures 

Q — Did your poorhouses contain so many is five or six hundred people 9 
A, — Sometimes they contained a thousand 
Q — In whose charge wore the poorhouses 9 
A — In charge of the Superintendent 
i Q —Was there i hospital assistant attached to +he poorhouses 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Were any medical arrangements made 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Was the assistance of native gentlemen enlisted for these poorhouses 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Whit establishment hid you for a big pooihouse of 500 or 600 9 
A — One Superintendent and two or three Lai Luns undei him 
Q — Yes, and what else 9 
A — There was one hospital assistant 
Q — Was the mortality great in the porrkouses 9 
A — Yes, it rose in April 

Q — Was it higher in the pooihouses than on the works 9 
A — I should think so. 

Q —Were those people, who were sent from the villages to get cooked food, compelled to 
live in the poorhouses 9 
A — They were 

Q — I understand there weie two methods of relief — one, the dole distubutiou in the 
village, to what class of people used you toi give the dole in the village, and what class of 
people did you send to the poorhouses 9 

A — 'Homeless, wanderers, and beggars going about the streets weie sent to the poor- 
houses 

Q — And other people who were not beggars 9 
A — Yes, if they were unable to go to the works 
Q — What class of people did you keep on the dole in the villages 9 
A — Generally those who were unable to work 

Q — Why were there so few people on gratuitous relief ? Was it due to neglect ou the 
part of the telatis in bringing people on lelief 9 There must be some explanation for it Are 
you not ablo to give any explanation 9 
A —No 

Mi Nicholson — Are the lists on which the piogiamme of lelief is based sent through 
the Revenue officers 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did you have a voice m selecting the programme of relief works 9 
A — I was not consulted 

Q — Is the programme prepared iu consultation with yourself? 

A — They are prepared by the mamlatddr and sent through us to the Collector 
Q — You have a voice in saying what works should be carried out and whether they aie 
sufficient 9 
A— Yes 





Q — Is that done y eaily ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Is a list of candidates kept up 9 
A —It was as far as our Revenue Department is concerned 
Q — Not for Public Works Department candidates ? 

A— No 

Q — Would ) ou be pxepared to provide a tentative piogramme for small works, vil'age 
by village? 

A —Yes 

Q— Are there sufficient works that could be done with advantage ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Are jou prepared to carr) out such a piogramme ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Is there sufficient establishment for it ? 

A — Yos 

Q — What supervision w ould v ou provide ? 

A— I think the mamlatddrs me able to supoivi«c such works w ith the aid of a few 
* officeis 

Q — Do there exist in most of the villages a number of peoplo who could be entrusted 
with tho supervision of small village works, such as the excavation of t inks 9 

A — In some villages there aie such men , pattiddis could bo entrusted with it 
Q — Are there a number of old pensioned Revenue officers and Government servants 9 
A — Yes, m several villages 

Q — And the) could also be entrusted with tho various duties of private chant) 9 
A — Yes 

Q — I notice jou consider that there was great mortalit) among the cattle, do vou mean 
that SO per cent of tho cattle have been lost ? 

A — Yes, in the whole district 
Q — What was the Uiarif area of 1900 9 
A — I have not got the figures 

Q — Cau you say whether it was equal to tho normal or whether it was below the normal n 
A — Rather below the normal 
Q — What is your ground for sa) ing that 9 

A — I ouce calculated it and it came to about 60 per cent , th it was calculated on figures 
supplied by the Circle Inspectors 

Q — For your own taluqae oi for the whole of the district 9 
A — For my own taluqas 

Q — You don’t mean 60 per cent, of the whole but 60 per cent of the normal Uiarif area ° 
A — Yes 

Q — You are engaged in making enquiries about remissions ? 

A— Yes 

Q — Are these upon a set of rules ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Am I to understand from your written evidence that the valuo of the Uiarif harvest 
of each individual is to ho calculated, and from that various deductions are to be made, and 
then it is to be ascertained whether the man has enough in hand to pay the revenue for the 
previous year ? 

A— Yes 

Q — And the remission for 1399-1900 depends upon the calculation of the outturn of the 
rabi harvest after making certain deductions supposed to bo sufficient for the ? uyat’s subsistence 
aud payment of land revenue of the current y ear ? 

A —Yes 

Q — And if there is no margin left he is to get a remission for the previous year ° 

A ■ — Yes 

Q — Is that possible in the case of 50,000 people ? 

A — It is very difficult 

Q — Out of the registered occupants in yoiu taluqa how many people were made to pay 
during the famine year 9 

A — I cannot remember 
Q — Would all these persons be bamas 2 
A — Yes, generally 

Q — There are large quantities of land in the hands of bathos 2 
A — Yes 

Q —Was the fact of the land being in the hands of bamas made a determining factor as to 
whether the man should or should not pay ? 

A — Yes, it 

Mr Bourdillon —You have travelled a good deal I suppose over the relief works ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Did you notice women working as diggers 9 
A — No 

Q —There was always in your opinion a sufficient proportion of male diggers 9 



Q — And would llie proportion of women to men be about 2 to 1, roughly speaking 9 
A — Ye3, 1 think so 

Ra* Bahddur Syam Sunder Lai — Are there any plots in the villages not under culti- 
vation which could be used foi village grazing oi foi the storage of village foddei 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Would it be advisable to pieserve them m that way 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Have j ou ever thought about this ? 

A. — Ho, I have not 

Q — Did you relieve parda-naslnn women out of the Indian Famine Charitable Belief 
Fimd 9 

A — No, out of Government money 

Q — Did }ou get an allotment from the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund 9 
A— Yes 

Q — How was it spent 9 

A — In giving subsistence to poor cultivatois who were not entitled to relief under 
the Code 

Q — And artizans 9 

A — I don’t think there was any relief given to artizans 
Q — Was it not needed 9 
A — No, the artizans were pretty well off 
Q — Were there any artizans on relief works 9 
A — I cannot say 

Q — What employment did they find 9 

A — I think they had means of their own 

Q — Were these means not exhausted by the end of the famine ? 

A — I think they might have been pinched but they didn’t starve 

Q — Had the) sufficient to make a fresh start in their own line at the end of the famine 9 
A — I think so 

Q — In yom taluqas do you think the sub-soil assessment has had anything to do with 
the throwing of land out of cultivation 9 
A— No 

Q — Has there been any steady reduction in the cultivated area from year to year during 
the last 5 years in your taluqa ? 

A — Not much 

Q — What is the amount of relinquishment 9 

A —In 1897-9S about 1,427, in 1898-99—706, and m 1899-1900—1,000 acres 
Q — Out of a total area of what 9 
A — 127,000 acres 
Q — When were poorhouses begun 9 
A — In November or December 
Q — And your village doles 9 
A — At the same time 

Q — There was then no arrangement for giving relief to people who came under the 
category of section 57 , for the lame and the blind 9 

A — I think they were maintained b) the villagers 
ty — In all cases 9 
A — I think so 

Q — Private charity was sufficient ? 

A — Yes, up to November and December 

Q — Was any list made beforehand of the people to be put on the dole 9 
A — Not befoie Novembei 

Q — You did not presume there was any necessity for making out these lists before 
November 9 

A — I think we commenced these operations about September or October 
Q — The doles were not given till when 9 

A — November the number was very small in November, it was confined to village 
seivants 

The President — Is there much indebtedness in your two taluqas ? 

A — I think there is 

Q — What proportion of the cultivators are indebted 9 
A — At least J or } 

Q — Are they hopelessly indebted 9 
A —Yes 

Q — And the remaining -J or £ may hope with good seasons to recovei themselves 9 
A— Yes 

Q — As regards the J or £ how many times the Government revenue are they indebted ? 

A — I cannot say 
Q — Have you made enquiries 9 
A — No, not about this 

Q — How many times the Government revenue must a man owe to be hopelessly 
indebted ? 

A. — About ten or fifteen times 


Q — If he owed anything under ten times the revenue would ho bo 
good years 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Is there a considerable proportion of your people entirely free 
A — ’Not many 

Q — 'Are 35 per cent of the people free from debt? 

A — Yes 

Q — And 20 per cent are hopelessly indebted ? 

A — Yes 

Q — And the balance 45 per cent are more oi less indebted ? 

A —Yes 

Q — .Take the case of a tenant who is not indebted to any particular degree, does he 
save from one year to the other to pay the Government assessment m a bad year 9 
A — I don’t think he saves much 
Q — He lives from hand to mouth ? 

A — ’Yes 

Q — Does he find it difficult to pay the Government assessment m good years as well as 
bad years 9 

A ■ — In bad y'ears lie does 

Q — Is he forced to go into debt for tbe purpose of pay ing 9 
A —Yes 

Q — .Would it be a general help to that class of people if there was a system of suspen- 
sion of the demand in these bad years, say, that a man’s crop had substantnlly failed and 
instead of asking for the full demand you asked foi 8 annas oi 10 aun is and took the remainder 
and spread it over two or thieo yoars? 

A — Yes, I think it would bo of great assistance to the people 

Q — Would y ou at the beginning of such a failure of the crops, as v on have had, first 
suspend and then remit, or would you remit m the first instance 9 
A — I would remit in the first instance 
Q — What degree of crop failure would justify remission ? 

A — Anything less than 4 annas 

Q — Would you m such a case >>ave any regard to the person, viz , whether he was a money - 
lender oi merely whether he was a cultivator, would you remit straight off m the case of bamas 
as well as of ordinary cultivators 9 

A — Only m the case of ordinary cultivators 
Q — You would not remit in the case of money-lenders 9 
A —No 

Q — How will you distinguish between the money-lender and the ordinary cultivator 9 
A — I flunk you can make a guess 

Q — You want something more than a guess, you want to work on the basis of fict- 
If the bama piovcd to be the actual proprietor of the holding and if the cultivator’s name was 
registered would you advocate bringing the bama’e name on the register as the ownei, ind the 
removal of the cultivator’s name to that of sub-tenant ? 

A— Yes 

Q — In that case do you think it would be desuablc to have any system of rent law to 
regulate the dealings of the bama and the sub-tenant" 

A — Yes, I think it is necessary > 

Q — And enhancements of lent would be restricted 9 
A —Yes 

Q — We have been told that the money received by the ham a is not so much lent as 
interest oil the money which he has lent, how would yon legulate such a cise, if the bama’s- 
name were brought on the register as the owner, would y ou take that registiation as a com- 
plete clearing of all the debts and the establishment of a new state of things 9 
A — Yes 

Q — When you hi ought the bama’s name on the register as proprietor would that fact of 
registration be the termination of the position of debtor and creditor between the bama and 
sub-tenant 9 
A— Yes 

Q — It would be m the conditions of a foreclosure 9 
A— Yes 

Q — And the debt would be wined off ? 

A —Yes 

Q —Would you give the sub-tenant the right to bold on at a fair and equitable lent? 

A — Yes. 


able to recover with 
fiom debt" 



Kha'n Balia dur D N Nanavati. 


Answers by Khan Bahadur Dadcibhai Nascti wanjt 
Nannvati , District Deputy Collector, Ahmedabad, 
to the questions diaivn up by the Famine Commis- 
sion. 


1 Tbe outlook m the district when the rams 
of 1899 commenced was decidedly hopeful. The 
rainfall in June was 4 inches 33 cents, having been 
almost up to the average, 5 inches 6 cents. In 
June of 1898 the rainfall was abnormally bigb, 7 
inches 14 cents After June 1899 the rainfall became 
altogether insignificant and m many paits of 
Ahmedabad it ceased almost entirely In August 
1899 there was a heavy local shower m Dhandhuka, 
giving a total of 3 inches 82 cents, but m the other 
tllukas thei e was practically no rain In the first 
two weeks of September there were between 1 and 
6 inches of ram m Daskroi, Dhandhuka and Goglia, 
2ut in the other t&lukas there were a few cents, from 
b to 67 in that month. The ram ceased after the 
middle of September 1899 The total fall was very 
deficient throughout the district The khanf crops 
withered, agricultural operations ceased, fodder 
became scanty, cattle died in numbers, and prices rose 
rapidly. _ 

The harvest during 1897-98 was fairly good The 
early rams failed more or less throughout the greater 
part of the district and the result was that the rice 
crop was below the average The later rains were 
howeyer sufficient and benefited other crops, especi- 
ally cotton, wheat and barley, which weie veiy 
good almost everywhere. The supply of fodder was 
also much improved. 

The harvest m 1898-99 was favourable. The rain- 
fall was fairly well distributed, and, except for cotton 
cultivation, was timely. 

2. The kharif sowings were not up to normal, the 
area sown having been 200,000 acres m round figures 
against the normal cultivated area of 600,000 acres 
in i ound ^figures. The percentage sown thus comes 
to nearly 33, 

The normal cultivated area has been obtained as 
under. 

Dunng 1898-99 the total area under hlianf 



and rabi was 

* 9 

819,162 

During 1896-97 

do 

• M 

789,779 

Dunng 1895-96 

do 


, 840,379 

During 1894-95 

do 


1,028,142 



. 4 

3,477,462 




869,363 


The area under rabi is on an average 250,000, 
leaving about 600,000 under kharif. 

3®, b, c, d The average rainfall is 33 inches and 
tbe actual rainfall m 1899 was 6 inches 25 cents, 
including 46 cents m May or 19 per cent, of the 
a 1402—1 
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average. The rains censed altogether after the 
middle of September The distubulion of rainfall 
from J une to September, compared with the average, 
was as under. 


Jane 

J July 

j August 

September 

Average 

1899 

Average. 

1899 

A\eragc 

1899 

Average 

1899 

6 G 

1 

4 33 

12 11 

; 

0 19 

7 41 

1 

0 47 

n 

O 80 


4 The average normal harvest on a normal culti- 
vated area is about 5,200,000 Indian maunds, while 
the'kbanf harvest of 1899 was almost ml, it amount- 
ing to about 2,500 Indian maunds only No pei eent- 
age is therefore possible. 

6. The population of the district is 922,000 and 
the number of agiicultunsts is about 450,000, includ- 
ing petty cultivators and labourors, or nearly one- 
half of the population or 50 per cent. Of these 

450.000 agriculturists, about 150,000 are Kunbis, 

60.000 Kajputs, 8,000 Sathavai as, 4,000 Kachbias, 

3.000 Mails, 225,000 Kolis =35 per cent, labourers 
and 15 per cent petty cultivutois. 


Preliminary Action. 

6 It has already been noticed above that the 
kharif harvest almost entirely failed and that the 
prices of food-grams rose rapidly, amounting m the 
case of ]owan and bajn, the staple food of the poor, 
to about double the normal This rise in prices and 
the want of field employment owing to the failure of 
the kharif crops told heavily on the depressed classes 
and the poorer cultivators, who, feelmgthe pinch early 
m August 1899, began to commit robbeues, dacoities, 
and othei serious crimes, to prevent which excavation 
of tanks was undertaken as test works at the expense 
of the Local Funds about the middle of August at the 
centres thickly populated by the Kohs and other 
turbulent tribes, large numbers of whom at once 
flocked on the works from a distance of eight to ten 
miles As regards payment to workers vide , please, 
answer to Question No, 16. 


7. A sufficient demand for work at famine wages 
havmgbecome apparent, private charity having almost 
entirely ceased and an increasing number of famine- 
stricken immigrants from the neighbouring States 
having been found wandering about all over the 
district, relief works were opened, the strain on which 
became more and more enormous every day 

8. Excavation of tanks as test works was first 
undertaken at the following places at the expense of 
the Local Funds and the Municipalities *— 

Tilukas Names of Works. 


Daskroi ••• 

Dholka , 

Dhandhuka ,. 

Viramgam ••• 

PrSnty 

Sanand . . 


Muthia and Nendoj 
Dholka and Bdvla 
Dhandhnka, Gogha, 
Mudi and Sodki 
.. Viramgam, Chhanier 
and Vithlapur 
. , Talod and Kherol 
... Sanand, Juval and 
Daduka, 





















The seventy of the distress having been found suf- 
ficient to wan ant the opening of regular relief woiks 
(mde, please, answers Nos 6 and 7 above) regular 
relief works were opened from time to time as cir- 
cumstances required. 

9 Lists of relief works were ready with surveys 
and estimates and a list of candidates for famine 
service was also ready. 

A complete answer to this question will, it is pre- 
sumed, be given by the officers of the Public Works 
Departmeut 

10. In due consistence with the declared policy 
of the Government of India, large and useful public 
works formed the backbone of the system of lelief, 
but there vas no programme of village works ready 
in reserve from the beginning. Excavation of tanks 
m different localities was undertaken as small village 
works in July last to provide workfoi those who left 
the regular works on account of cholera and also to 
attract cultivators home so as to be able to attend 
to their cultivation and look after their remnant of 
cattle « 

11. Private charity was organized about the end 
of July and beginning of August, but it proved in- 
adequate owing to the increasing number of starving 
immigrants from neighbouring States, and test works 
were then opened to gauge the distress Kitchens 
on works were first opened in October 1899 and the 
system expanded gradually with the opening of 
regular relief works m the different talukas. Poor- 
houses were opened at the end of November 1899 
and m some places in December 1899. Kitchens in 
villages were opened in August and September 1900. 
There are no forests in Ahmedabad except m Moddsa, 
which, however, were not thrown open for grazing 
purposes, there having been no grass m them. 

12 So early as the beginning of September 1899, 
orders were issued to the Sub-Divisional Officers, 
Mamlatdars and village officers, desiring that care 
should be taken to see that no one died of starvation. 
Those able to work were persuaded to go to the relief 
works and the weak and the infirm were fed at the 
expense of Government Private charity, which was 
considered exceptionally liberal and abundant in this 
district, was encouraged as much as possible by the 
Mamlatdars and Sub-Divisional Officers, and it really 
did all that it could, under the exceptional circum- 
stances of the season, to relieve the distress of people 
and cattle. This relief was afforded by the Mahajans 
themselves. All the officers from the Collector down- 
wards were on the alert, and they faithfully carried 
out the above orders by briskly moving about their 
charge, looking into things for themselves, enquiring 
into the condition of the people, and putting people 
on village dole or sending them to the works as cir- 
cumstances required. The village dole commenced m 
November 1899 To provide against the danger of 
fodder famine, which seriously threatened the district, 
cultivators were encouraged to put every available 
acre of land wherever possible under fodder crops, 
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water from Government wells, rivers, &c , being put 
at the disposal of the cultivatois free of charge. 
The number of Circle Inspectors was also increased 
m November 1899 to nearly three times the former 
number and the Mdmlatdar’s establishment was also 
increased at the same time to free that officer from 
his routine work and to enable him to move about 
more actively in bis charge to supervise the village 
relief - The Malmlatddrs were called upon to submit 
their diaries weekly for inspection by the Commis- 
sioner Special European Relief Officers were also 
appointed in April 1900 at a later stage to supervise 
tho working of the poor-house, the village dole and 
the relief workers, and to see that no wanderers on tbe 
road died of starvation A rough ambulance system 
was established m April 1900 at every poor-house 
and kitchen and at every tow n or village where 
there was no poor-house or relief work, and wheie 
famished vagrants wei e likely to be found At all 
these places as many stretchers were kept as were 
needed and in the villages the Patels had the fields 
surrounding the villages searched every day to see 
that no wayfarer died of starvation Burmg the 
rams of 1900, the services of the Customs and Abkdri 
Inspectors were also utilized m supervising the 
Milage dole and enquiring into the condition of the 
people 

13. Loans commenced to be given in September 
1899, but I am unable to give figures for the whole 
district as they are not obtainable in my office The 
Impt of one-sixth of the land revenue fixed bj^ the 
Government of Bombay m tbeir Memorandum No 
124 — Pamine, dated 2nd October 1899, could not, 
however, he adhered to. The advances were made 
mostly to Kohs and a few poor Kunbi cultivators 
under the usual condition as prescribed' m the rules 
for Icos, vai at (buckets and ropes), seed and wells, the 
Patidurs and othei well-to-do cultivators remaining 
aloof at first, though subsequently, i e., in July last, 
they too availed themselves of the concession The 
loan granted at the outset was recoverable in whole. 

14 Irrigation wells can be made m some tdlukas 
hut not m others, as in the latter the water is salt 
and brackish Well water is used for irrigation to 
some extent, but it becomes salt m time m several 
places Several wells which contained sweet water 
before have actually become salt and the land under 
them has i emained waste. The average depth below 
the surface of water on the cessation of the rams of 
1899 w r as from 8 to 10 feet m the morning, but by 
evening it sunk to about three feet or so. The dig- 
ging of wells was much encouraged by the grant of 
loans and it contributed to a certain extent m securing 
sundhia jowdri which, however, had not much gram 
m it. The loans were generally small and were used 
m digging kacha wells or repairing old ones, so as to 
be of immediate use Not many pakka wells were 
dug. Loans were, however, subsequently granted to 
make kacha w ells pakka where sweet water was per- 
manently obtainable and so far as funds permitted 
Such pakka wells cannot be more than 200 m the 
district Tho wells whether kacha or pakka gave 
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temporal y employment to a ceitain extent, eacli 
well requiring on an aveiage 10 or 12 labouieis for 
their construction 

15. Excavation of tanks as mentioned m answer 
No 8 They were ordinary works undei Lo al 
Boards, the money having been made available 
fiom the District Board Within Municipal limits 
the expenses were defrayed by the Municipalities 
In the former case the works were conducted under 
the supervision of the Taluka Local Board Overseer 
and Mamlatddrs, and m the lattei under the super- 
vision of the Municipal Secietary and the Mamlat- 
dars 

16 Eair task was exacted at fiist fiom diggeis 
and earners who were paid at the rate of 1 anna 10 
pies and 1 anna 8 pies on the completion of the woik 
allotted to each. gang. Able-bodied male labouieis 
were paid -at the former rate and the female labourers 
at the latter rate, the pi evading late of bajri being 
23 lbs ppi rupee Eemale labouiers were exclusively 
employed as carriers and male laboureis, whatever 
then previous occupation, were generally employed 
as diggers, and sometimes as carriers also when 
occasion required, t e , when the number ot female 
carriers was insufficient 

17. Payment was not made m strict proportion 
to results The wages fixed were m aecoidance 
with the Eamine Code, page 58, Appendix 5 It was 
not considered necessaiy to take into consideiation 
the case of infirm or weekly laboureis, male or 
female or children, as it was thought unlikely that 
any such would come at the tune to such works 
The maximum wage fixed for males and females was 
theiefore given No classification oE laboureis was 
made, and no rest-day allowance oi allowance to 
dependants w as paid 

18 Vide, please, answeis Nos 6, 7, aud 8 

Lai ge Public Woi hs. 

19 Lai ge public works, Panar Dediasan dram, 
South Daskioi drainage and irrigation and widening 
of Doig’s Ditch, were fiist stai ted aftei the middle 
of September 1899. 

20 These works were under the control of the 
Public Woiks Department 

Note — The rest of this question can be best answeied by 
the officers of the Public Works Department 

21 to 25, These questions can be more precisely 
answered by the officers of the Public Woiks De- 
paitment. 

26 A Civil Officer was appointed foi each charge 
At first officers of the position of aval-karkuus weie 
appointed on Its 45 and Its 60 Their position with 
reference to the representatives of the Public Works 
Depaitment was somewhat anomalous, as the one 
tued to assert his supeiionty over the other Civil 
Officeis were subsequently appointed on Its 30 to 
Bs 45 from the class of talatis and kaikfms, and 
weie subordinated by an order of Government to the 
b 1402—2 
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officers of the Public Works Department, the lesult 
being that defects, omissions, irregulaiities, &c , on 
the part of tlie Public Woiks Department were 
seldom brought to notice The Civil officers were 
much inferior in position to the officers of the Public 
Works Department, and it was too much to expect 
them to expose the mistakes, &c , of higher officers of 
whom they were constantly afraid No authority 
that I am aware of was ever given to the Civil officers 
to assure themselves that measurements were punc- 
tually and correctly made, but measurements were 
made by Civil officeis on the workers’ complaints of 
short payments having been made to them The 
special duties prescribed at the end of paragraph 426 
of tliePamme Commission Report of 1898 weie per- 
formed by the Civil officers, except tbat they did not 
calculate and pay the wages, though they weie pre- 
sent when the wages were paid. 

27. It did not rest with the Civil officer to decide 
which of the prescribed tasks was applicable 

28 Each gang consisted of 50 peisons including 
men, women and children. These weie generally 
members of the same family, but other people of the 
same village or adjoining villages were added if the 
number of 50 could not be made up by one family 
or people from the same village 

29 to 37 Answers to these questions can best be 
given by the officers of the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment 

38 Payment was made weekly and no modifica- 
tion in tbat system seems necessary, as advances were 
given to new-comers who were not therefore mcon- 
> emenced 

39 New-comers were paid one anna daily until 
pay day and no necessity therefore existed for their 
incurring the debt of the Bama 

40- Payment was made to each individual 
separately and this method is most preferable 

41 to 48 These answers can best be given by the 
officeis of the Public Works Department 

49 Small village works — excavation of tanks — 
were opened about the end of May to provide work for 
labourers who had left the regular relief works on 
account of the outbreak of choleia and also to enable 
cultivators to attend to their cultivation work in 
their villages at the beginning of the monsoon Those 
in absolute need of the work resorted to the works so 
started and others remainc d in their villages to attend 
to their cattle and cultivation The transfer was not, 
in my opinion, an unqualified success, as those who 
did not return from the regular relief woiks on 
account of cholera piefened to remain where they 
were and were not attracted m any large numbers 
to these small works, however close to their villages. 
This may probably be due to the rigidity of the limit 
to the amounts earned, which were as under — 

Ad 

Class I 
Class II 
Class III 
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Sunday wages and cash allowances to dependants 
were not given 

50 The small i lllage woiks played but a minor 
part m the scheme of relief These works weie 
opened at a latei stage and under the circumstances 
above stated 

5 1 Tank excavations. 

52. These small vorks weie under the dnect 
management and supei vision of the civil agency, but 
m the Ynamgam andDhandhukaTalukas, wheie there 
are numeious Talukdan villages, the works which 
were specially opened foi the employment of poor Td- 
lukdars were supei vised by a committee of principal 
Talukdais m whose presence payments were made 
by Kaikuns of the Talukdan Settlement Department, 
the woiks being measuied by the Local Pund Over- 
seeis, and estimates also being made by them The 
Mamlatdars and Divisional officers supervised all 
these small works 

53. Vide, please, answer ls T o 52 

51 Tlie committee was not responsible adminis- 
tratively oi financially Vide, please, answers 62 
and 53 above 

55 The woiks were carried on on the piece work 
system, and the scale of wages was that given m 
answer No 49 The w orks weie opened to all classes 
except those specially opened for the poor Taluk ddrs 
m the Yiramgdm and Dhandhuka Talulcas Vide, 
please, answei No. 53 

56 No system of selection of applicants for relief 
was tried. 

57 Small woiks were not generally started with- 
in a distance of 5 miles from large public works The 
wages on the small works -were not so libeial as to 
attiact any large number of labourers fiom big public 
works An insignificant number did resort to small 
woiks from the laiger ones so as to be as near their 
villages as possible, but there was no tiansfer of 
labomeis from the smallei works to the larger ones. 

58 Vide, please, answer 115 

59 No aboiigmal tubes m the Ahmedabad Dis- 
trict 

60 No forest and fodder woiks m the” district. 
Vide, please, ansiver No 11. 

61. No. 

62. No 

63. Artisans did not go to any relief work, being 
physically unfit for ordinal y labour 

64 Vide, please, answer No 62. 

65 Precautions against the mortality of cattle 
were taken so early as the beginning of August 1899 
by persuading the Mahdjans of the leading taluk a 
tow ns and villages to laise funds to he spent m saving 
cattle from starvation The preservation of young 
and healthy cattle was aimed at People were also 
persuaded to grow foddei crops from Government 
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wells, livers and other sources of water-supply with- 
out any extia charge. Cattle relief camps were 
opened at Alimedabad by the Comimssionei himself 
and otheis, and the Maliaqans were also peisuaded 
to receive cattle at diffeient places for pieservation 
Some of the -cattle were sent for grazing to the fo- 
rests at Thana and Dharampor Grass dep6ts were 
established at different places m this district where 
grass was bi ought fiom Cential Provinces, Thana, 
West Klidndesb, &e , foi sale at reduced rates to 
Iona fide cultivatois and to others on special terms 
Glass was also impoited by pin ate enterpnse fiom 
forest tiacts, &c About 40 per cent of the plough 
cattle and about 20 per cent of the total number of 
cattle wei e saved by means of these agencies, the 
milch cattle having been almost totally su ept away. 
A much largei percentage would have been saved 
had the railway authorities been piompt 11 S booking 
the glass 

66 Glass w r as imported fiom the places mention- 
ed in answer No 65 above m piessed bales, sevcial 
of which liawevei contained heavy stones, msoited 
evidently by contractors to increase the w eight of 
the bales 

Gratuitous Relief. 

67. (a) On laige public woiks children of woik- 
eis under 8 yeais old, all adult incapable dependants 
of the workeis, oi phans, and all incapable or sick 
persons who came to the woiks were fed m kitchens 
Except that for abont 2 months m Januaiy and 
February 1900 the children of workers under 
8 years old weie given a gram allowance, raw 
giain was substituted for cooked food to dependants 
duung the rams If there was apooi-houso witluu 
a distance of 10 miles suoh incapable or sick peisons 
and oipbans were sent as soon as the numbei leach- 
ed a cart-load to such pool -house The grain 
allowance was distributed separately on each section 
of the woik. 

(li) Theie were no kitchens attached to small woiks 
These small woiks were opened about the end of 
May 1900, about a month after which village kitchens 
weie also established where dependants, &c , weie 
relieved. 

68 The village dole was the most recognized 
foim of gratuitous lelief employed in the distuct, 
as uncooked giam, which was most acceptable to all 
classes, especially to the higher classes wno had leli- 
gious, social and other sciuples to go to the poor- 
house, was given under that form of relief The 
weak and the mfiim could not also leave then villages 
and go to the poor-house to seek relief 

69 Not having the repoit of the Famine Com- 
mission of 1880 with me m the District I am unable 
to reply to this question. 

70 Pool -houses were opened at the end of No\- 
embei 1899, w hen theie were 8 m all, but the niunbe' 
lose to 13, the highest number in February, March 
and Apnl 1900. Nobs, Yagns and Bahamas most 


frequented the poor-houses. The largest nurober 
was 10,694 m April 1900. 

71. Poor-houses were used as dep6ts for vagrants 
and immigrants, many of whom were from the native 
States of PtManpur, Radhanpur, Radi (Gaikwadi), 
Cambay, Rewa Kdntha and Mahi Kdntha I am not 
aware of any person who refused to work on relief 
work having been sent to the poor-house as a punish- 
ment 

72. Measures were taken almost every day to 
send people either to their homes where work was 
obtainable or to the relief works. 

73. Kitchens were opened in July and August 
1900, but I am not quite sure about the exact num- 
ber. Kitchens served people living within a con- 
venient distance, x.e. of 2 miles or so. 

7 4s The ration was — 


Gram 

• « 

Adults 

Oz 

15 

Children be- 
tween 8 and 
12 years. 

Oz 

9 

Children 
under 8 
years. 

Oz 

7 

Dal 

• 

2 

1 

X 

Salt . 

• •• 

i 

£ 

£ 

Oil . 

• • 

i 

£ 

£ 

Condiments and Vege- 
tables 

i 

£ 

£ 


Khichari was given m the morning at about 
10 am, and bread and dal atSpji People took 
their meals generally on the premises, hut m cases 
where there was not sufficient accommodation food 
was also allowed to be taken away. Special diet, 
Mellm’s food and Swiss milk was given m cases of 
sickness or weakness. 

75. No limit of distance from relief works was 
fixed In some cases kitchens were opened within 
«a distance of 2 or 3 miles of relief works, e g , kitchen 
at Dhansura (Modasa) established within two miles 
of the relief work at Butal, kitchen at Bhensa- 
wada (Modasa) within 2 miles of the relief work at 
Rahiol. 

76 No restriction was imposed. The kitchens 
admitted those who were already on the dole in the 
village where it was established, and those on the 
village dole within a distance of 2 miles or so 
Dependants of cultivators who received charity money 
to carry on their cultivation were also fed m the 
kitchens or put on village dole if unable to assist m 
cultivation. 

77. The poor-house ration was — 



Adults. 

Children 
between 8 and 

Children 
under 8 


Oz. 

12 years. 

Oz, 

years. 

Oz 

Gram 

... 15 

9 

7 

Dal ... 

... 2 

1 

1 

Salt . 

... £ 

£ 

£ 

Oil . . 

•• i 

£ 

i 

Condiments and Vege- 
tables . . . . j 

X 

4 

£ 


* The gram was rice, mug, jo wan, maize and wheat. 
The ration was varied m case of sickness or weak- 
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ness in accordance with the advice of the medical 
officer m charge of the poor-house, Mellm’s food and 
Swiss milk also having been used when occasion 
required. 

78 Patels, Talatis and Circle Inspectors drew up 
the gratuitous relief lists with the assistance of the 
Matnlatda'rs and the Sub-Divisional officers The 
check was exercised by the Circle Inspectors, Mdmlat- 
dais, Special Belief officers, Sub-Divisional officers. 
Collector, and m the rams by the Salt and A'bkai 1 
Inspectors and extra Aval KArkuns. The Cncle 
Inspectors checked these lists once in 8 or 10 days 
and other officers once a fortnight or month, or a 
longer interval as time permitted. 

79. Payment was made m gram daily at the 
Banias’ shops* in the presence of the Patels, Talatis 
and village committees. 

To pardamshm Girasia women and lespeetable 
Mahomedan women, flour, at the rate of one lb each 
per diem, was given every week either at their homes 
or at the Municipal office according to the conveni- 
ence of the recipients No work was generally 
exacted from them in return. 

81 Generally Brahmins were employed as cooks, 
butm some cases Kolis, Kunbis, Bharvads, Bhois, and 
Malts were also occasionally employed m Gogha, 
Modasa and Vn amgam when the number of inmates 
in the poor-houses and kitchens was very large and 
Brahmin cooks could not be obtained on the wages 
fixed. To such of the inmates who objected to take 
the food cooked by others than Biahmms or by men 
of their own castes, uncooked grain was given to be 
cooked by themselves Generally Brahmins and 
Kunbis took the above objection especially in the 
beginning when they had any means of their own 
to fall back upon, but such scruples wore set aside- 
at a later stage when the pinch began to be felt 
.more keenly, and no complaints were heard 

82 In some cases outsiders were appointed, 
superintendents vith one or two kdikuns under each 
accoichng to requirements, in others Talatis -were 
made to superintend the kitchens m addition to 
their own duties, with the assistance of one or two 
Karkuns Circle Inspectors, MAmlatdars, Sub- 
Divisional Officers, Special Officers and Salt Inspec- 
tors examined the accounts, added and struck off 
'peisons from the kitchen lists as circumstances le- 
qiured, examined the giam and cooked food, saw that 
each inmate received his propei quantity of food, 
looked to the cleanliness of the place, distributed 
clothes, and gave special diet where necessary 

S3 . Cheap grain shops were opened m several big 
villages and towns at the fiist stage of the famine, 
not at the expense of Government hut fiom private 
funds, for the sale of giam at cheaper rates to poor 
Mahomedans, Kolis, Bharvads, Rabaris, and other 
low caste people. Such sales took place -in the 
presence of a member of the Paneh, who satisfied 
lnmself of the state of the lecipient, and not mom 
than a mauncl was given at a time 
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Suspensions Mnd Remissions of Land Revenue. 

85 Collections up to June last amounted to 
about 20 per cent, and at most 5 per cent more may 
/be expected to be recovered from well-to-do non- 
agucultuiists, leaving 75 per cent for eventual 
suspensions Remissions have not been given up to 
now, but will be so after tbe prospects of tbe rabi 
harvest aie known They are to be granted after 
the ascertainment of the probable outturn from the 
aiea ciopped coupled with anna valuation and 
allowance for subsistence for all who live on the land 
until the next harvest, plus payment of land revenue 
■for 1900-1901, plus payment of tagai instalments 
due for 1900-1901. If there is no margin left after 
the above allowances and payments are made the 
amount is to be remitted In cases in which bona 
fide cultivators relinquish up to 31st March 1901 
any portion of their holding, bemg a whole survey 
numbei and unsown, the revenue for 1900-1901 is 
not to be levied and a remission for past years is to 
be given The grant of remissions depends rnhinly 
on the correct lecoid o'f cultivated areas, for which 
statements aie being prepared. In oases m which 
the revenue for 1900-1901 can be paid, but not 
instalments of tagai, the latter is to be postponed 
and levenue for past years lemitted The above 
remarks about remissions apply to bona fide culti- 
vatois who have not the means to pay and have 
consequently been allowed suspensions 

86 Suspensions are based on the failure of ciops, 
and the incapacity to pay was determined by the 
Talrttis, Circle Inspectors and the Tdluka Officeis 
from personal lnqumes N on-agriculturists who had 
the means to pay, such as Bamas and holdeis of 
alienated land, have not been granted suspensions. 

87 Ordeis for inquiring into the capacity or 
otherwise to pay revenue \\ ere given at the end of 
December 1899, but final older s for the suspensions 
of revenue weie given after the collection of le venue 
begun No remissions have yet been gianted, vide 
answei No 85 above. 

“ '8S. No zemindau tracts 

89. No such fact was discovered. 

Genei a l . 

90. The numbei of pei sons in receipt of relief 
lirApnl and the beginning of May 1900 was highest, 
it having been about 177,000 The total popula- 
tion of the district is 9z2,000 This high peicent- 
age is due to the failure of ciops, high moitahty 
among cattle, and the exhaustion of the resoui ces at 
the end of the season when the pinch was most 
acute. 

91 Relief vas neither excessive nor defective, 
except m June 1900, when, owing to the dispeisioa 
of the people by choleia, all peisous found in daDgei 
of starvation, whether able-bodied oi not, were put 
On the dole list All who weie too weak to u oik 
and others who had to take caie of then ‘cattle or 
to begin cultivating their land weie admitted to dole 
in the villages The dole lists thus swelled foi a 
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time, but it was absolutely necessary to accord tins 
generous treatment to prevent high mortality. 

92' The people belonged generally to the Koli, 
Vaghri,Bbarvad, Marwan, Bajama, Dhed, Mahome- 
dan, Rajput and Kunbi castes. They included 
poorer Thakors, occupancy and other tenants, but 
I cannot give an exact percentage 

93 There was no famine formerly in the 
Ahmedabad District. 

94 Private credit ceased at the very first cessa- 
tion of ram and indication of famine. The people 
exhausted their own resources by selling their orna- 
ments, cooking pots, materials of houses, timber &c., 
and sought Government relief only when they were 
at the end of their resources. 

95 The tests are exhaustive enough and no 
change seems needed. 

96. Vide, please, answer No. 95. 

97 A separate register of births and deaths 
was ordered to be kept m Tillage Form No. 14 at 
each work as if it were a separate village. This 
register was kept by the Civil Officer, and where 
there was no such officer it was kept by an officer 
of the Public Works Department A copy of it was 
sent monthly to the Mdmlatdar for submission to the 
Sanitary Department as copies of village registers are 
sent to that department Separate registers were 
also kept of persons dying of small-pox and cholera, 
and these were also sent daily during the prevalence 
of these diseases to the Sanitary Department. 
Births and deaths m poor-houses withm municipal 
limits were incorporated in the returns of those 
limits, but where the poor-houses were situated 
not m municipal limits, births and deaths occur- 
ring m such houses were incorporated m the regis- 
ters of villages where the houses were situated. 

98 The very high mortality on the works, in 
the poor-houses and among those on the village dole 
was for the most part due to the consumption of 
Burma rice mixed with lime, which brought on 
dianhoea and dysentery especially during the hot 
months when people had to quench their thirst so 
often -with water exposed to the heat of the sun 
Orders were given to the Modis (gram suppliers) to 
wash the rice before issue, but this was not practically 
done, and drinking water though kept in jars under 
sheds was not often sufficiently cool Rotten and 
mixed gram (barley with wheat and maize, &c.„) was . 
not unirequently given through the neglect or con- 
nivance of low-paid civil officers In the same way 
short quantity was not seldom given by the Modis * 

99 Orders were issued at a later stage (May 
1900) to all Medical Officers on famiUe works to 
obtain the whole supply of water from existing wells 
or wells sunk in the beds of streams m clean vessels 
and deliver it mto large receptacles near the camps 
from whioh it was served out to workers as required’ 
None except Bhistis were allowed near wells to 
draw the uater. These wells were disinfected from 
time to time as occasion required, and when cholera 
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prevailed, with permanganate of potash tv\ ice a week 
No such piecautions were, however, taken at first and 
hence impuie water contributed to high mortality 
pieviously 

100 On woiks and kitchens attached to works 
the following special arrangements were made 

Non-workmg children who could walk were kept 
in an enclosure during working hours so as to pre- 
vent their inteifeience with the workers and fouling 
the woikuig camp. The dwelling camp was cleared 
of all people during the working hours, except the 
guards and those who had to clean the camp This 
was necessary as old people and children used to oc- 
cupy the huts and defile them all day Trenches were 
dug a foot deep, the soil below was loosened and the 
Bhangis lenewed the solid matter with a little earth 
daily, and the liquid matter was absorbed by the 
loose earth When the trench became offensive it 
was filled up and anothei dug People from infected 
localities were not allowed to entei healthy camps 
They wore segregated, watched, and after ten days 
drafted to the woiks if fiee from cholera Dead bodies 
of persons dying from clioleia were oideied to be 
burnt, other dead bodies were also oidered to be 
burnt, except when fuel could not be obtained, when 
they were buried deep at some distance about half 
a mile from population These arrangements were 
supervised by the civil officers and occasionally by 
the higher officers— Mamlatdars Divisional Officers, 
Collector and Medical Officers also At poor-houses 
the surroundings were kept clean, a sepaiate place 
at some distance was assigned for obeying the call of 
natuie, and dead bodies were burnt or buried at some 
distance from population, and the wells m use were 
disinfected with permanganate of potash These 
anangements weie supervised by the superinten- 
dents ot the poor-houses and occasionally by Mam- 
latdiirs, Divisional Officers, Collector and Medical 
Officeis. 

101 Civil Officers regularly inspected the gram r 
shops on the works Other superioi officers, such as 
the Mamlatdars, Divisional Officers, Collectors and 
Medical Officers also inspected the shops occasionally 
I am not aware of any detection of the sale of un- 
wholesome giam by the Civil Officers, hut detection 
of mistuie of inferior soit of grain and blrasa (bian) 
was made m a few cases by Medical and Divisional 
Officers 

102 The poorei classes of people supplemented 
then food with “ Manila ” “ Samo ” and “ Theh 
wild giain, after rainfall of July last for about 3 or 
1 months The use, however, of these wild products 
unmixed with chhas oi glu biought on constipation 
and consequent fever and weakness Bn* loots weie 
also much used m the beginning of famine. 

103 The immigration from Native States was 
something enoimous, the immigration being on an 
avemge fiom ^th to |id of tbe total number reliev- 
ed On the Moddsa works the number was about 
f ths of the numboi relieved 

101 Cannot obtain these figures. 
b 1402—4 
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101 (a) Oiphaus weio made over to missionanes 

and native oijffianagcs, and -wcio kept in tlio poor- 
liouses 01 on the "village dole also to lie eventually 
lianded ovei to tlieir lawful guaidiansif claimed 

105 None 

106, Thcio weie set cial complaints by pm ate 
individuals also, w ho had gone to distant places to 
import grass, against the Railway authontios not 
being prompt m booking foddei. Vide, please, 
answei No 65 (latlei portion). 

107 r lhc Suivey Commissioner used io send 
monthly a note and statoment legarding the impoit 
and cxpoit of food-guuns, and these statistics weie 
leliablo. 

108. Complaints weie heaid m July last that 
agricultunsts experienced difhcultv m getting field- 
labourers owing to the giant of dole, and oulers were 
consequently given by the Collectoi m July or 
August to icdncc the dole- People e\pencnced dii- 
tieulty m getting a suthciont nnmber of labourers 
to cut grass m extensive bir lands when it w as ready. 

109 (a) Por the last thioe years or so, when the 
rainfall was either loo much or too little, theie has 
not been any appreciable increaso of double crop- 
ping. Double ciops aio raised, eg wheat oi giam, 
after the rice is leaped in ycais of sufficient lamtnil, 
% c neither moie noi less than requued 

(h) Since the increase of mill mdustiy people have 
taken to the cultivation of cotton foi the sake ol 
laigei giams Tobacco also which fetches a good 
price has been substituted of late No lood-giams- 
have been substituted for these and other valuable 
crops 

110 Paj ment is made m cash at the into of tw o 
annas oi two annas and siv pies, but the wagers not 
increased with the increase of puce 

111 Peisons drafted to the -works wei o not guv ei> 
pay as piovided foi in the amended Section S4 {b) > 
hut were fed at the pooi -houses or village dole at 
every 12 miles and the authority of chits- given by 
the Circle Inspeetoi or relief office is Tins depar- 
ture was intended to prevent such peisons running 
away with the cash given them 

In giving lelief to pardamslnn women under 
Section 150 of the- Code, no woik, such as spinning 
cotton or winding silk, was taken fiom them m lelurn. 
as provided in the section, theieason being that they 
weie unable to do this work, not being accustomed 
to it, and the money spent on the pui chase of raw' 
tnateiials would have been wasted. 

New ar avals on w r oiks were paid an advance of one 
anna each daily until pay day, instead of being paid 
tbeir wages daily as piovided m Section 82 of the 
Code This depaiture was obviously justifiable 

Able bodied peisons weie also put on the village 
dole on the outbreak of cboleia to save them from 
starvation. 


Dependants of poor cultivators wlio were given 
chanty money to carry on then cultivation were put 
on the milage dole if unahle to assist such culti- 
vators m agricultural work 

112 Staff Ooips Officeis and military native men 
weie employed m supervision and to assist search 
parties Officeis of the Postal and Customs Depart- 
ments weie also employed m supei vision Deputy 
Educational Inspectoi s, Assistant Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspectois and Forest Officeis could have been 
employed especially dunng the rams, when they 
have not much work 

1 13. Supei mtendenls of poor-houses were ap- 
pointed from the non-official class, hut the scheme was 
not in my opinion successful, as tlieie was no pioper 
supei vision exercised by such people and irregulari- 
ties were the lesult. 

115 Small cultivators and agricultural labouieis, 
who aie accustomed to stay at home amidst familiar 
suriQundmgs, aie geneially aveise to go to relief 
w orks at considerable distance from their homes, and 
reside theie, leaving behind then land and cattle 
which they lia\e in laige oi small numheis as their 
main souice of support Much iathei would they 
suffer privation than live with theii women and 
■childien amongst strangers the life of loneliness and 
anxiety which is their lot at distant relief works 
They would puffer to die at home lather than in 
•distant climes, and died they have, I am afiaid, 
in laige numbers The case of the professional 
labourers is quite different, as they are accustomed 
to go where they can find laboui, hut it was a new 
•expenence to small cultivatois and agncultuial 
laboui ers w r ho would not have felt the situation si 
hard and difficult had works been opened m tliei 
•own talukas or within a reasonable distance, say f 
■oi 10 miles, fiom their homes In this case tlie^ 
would have been able to go to the woilrs m th< 
morning and return m the evening attending t< 
then land, cattle &c , and en.'ioymg themselves ai 
tasuul in tlien spare hours 1 think there should hi 
two classes of works staited 311st when they an 
required Big woi ks (such as load-making, railways 
big migaiion tanks &e ) for professional labomer 
only and small woi ks (excavation of small tanks &e 
foi the agncultuial population only. The foime 
.can he at any distance from the homes of professions 
labouiers and the latter as near the homes of agn 
cultuusts as possible It is the agriculturists ani 
not the professional labourers that are entitled to ou 
special consideration The professional labourer 
and agncultunsts will thus be kept apart, eacl 
class w oikvng amidst its own people and avoidin; 
distasteful contact with one anothei The nurnbe 
of small tanks is sufficient enough for the employ 
merit of agncultursists during distiess. 

D N NANAY ATI, 

District Deputy Collectoi , Alimedabad 

Camp M 01 imubai ale, 

12th Janmi y 190 1 ) 
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RAO BAHADUR BHDIBHAI KlRPARAM, TALUQDARI SETTLEMENT 

OFFICER, AIIMED ABAD 


The President — What are your functions 9 

A — I am Taluqdfln Settlement Officei of four districts of Guzer&t, Alimedabad, Kaira, 
Broach and the Pancli Mahals 

Q — What docs the term taluqddri meau 9 Does it mean a sort of zamind&m right 9 
A — The taluqddn of Guzei at differs from those of Northern India and the Central 
Provinces in this nay, that the latter are the creations of our Government, though some were 
original landholders, whereas the taluqdtirs ot Guzertit aie descendants of the old dynasties who 
ruled in Guzerat 

Q — They are landed proprietors 9 
A — Yes. 

Q — They are landlords in the sense that one understands in Northern India 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Do they hold their lands subject to the jiayment of Government revenue 9 
A — Yes 

Q — And they have tenants 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Do they cultivate land themselves ? 

A— Yes 

Q — Is there a home farm 9 
A — Yes, we call it ghxi -Lhet 

Q — The principle is exactly the same; the landlords may have fiom 500 to 5,000 
acres and may pay anything from Rs 500 to Rs 5,000 as Government r e\ enuc ? 

A — The Governmentyama, is terminable ev cry 30 yeais. 

Q — The Government jama vanes, does it ? 

A— Yes 

Q — Does the Government assessment follow the rent, or is it assessed independently or 
the rent paid to the tnluqddr ? 

A — The rule before 1886 was that the talnqddr paid according to guess work The telati, 
mamlatddr and officers did not make any detailed inquiries , they simply proceeded on guess 
work The mamlatddr only assumed that such and such a taluqd.tr obtained a revenue of so 
many rupees, and then one-half in some cases, and oW-third in others, was taken as the Government 
revenue In 1886 Sir J Peilc introduced a new system under which the lands were measured and 
surveyed and classed and assessed in the same way as the Llialsa villages were assessed When the 
assessment w r as completed the Government officers proposed a reduction of the as e-sment The 
following principle was adopted, viz. that 60 per cent of the assessment on occupied lmd and 35 
per cent of the assessment on unoccupied land was to be levied from the taluqdSr as Govern- 
ment jama , 40 per cent was to remain with the taluqddr These were the general principles, 
but in practice these principles had to be put aside The Survey Department assessed the taluq- 
dtiri estates to such an extent that it was perfectly hopeless to apply the rules In some cases 
the jama exceeded the receipts, so the taluqddri officer had to have his jama reduced on a 
consideration of the assessment and condition of the taluqddr and other causes 

Q — Had the suivey assessment rates any connection with the rent-iates which the tenant 
paid to the taluqdtr 9 

A — No , the survey assessment had no such connection 
Q — Have they now 9 

A — Yes The survey assessments were made by the Survey Officer independently of the 
revenue realized by the t iluqd.tr, independently also of the condition of the faluqdiu and 
the producing capacity of the estate They simply measured classes of land according 
to their own scientific rules Subsequently we found that the assessment made by the Survey 
Department could not be treated as the basis of our settlement, so we adopted a different 
principle As a typical instance I may explain a case which will show everything In the 
Danduka taluqa the assessment fixed by the Suivey Department amounted in all to only 9 per 
cent over the amount of the ongmal assessment 

Q — The original assessment of 30 years ago 9 

A — Yes 9 per cent, would seem to be veiy moderate, but when I analysed it and calcu- 
lated the jama to be paid by each estate I found that the enhancement varied from 72 to 750 
per cent This was on the whole taluqa , so we could not base om recommendations on the 
survey settlement figures and we based our recommendations on different considerations, and 
Government sanctioned our proposals Originally the Government decided that the jama 
should be fixed on the basis of the survey settlement , when it was pointed out that the survey 
settlement figures could not be relied upon Government changed the policy and the orders and 
gave us instructions to fix our jama independently 

Q . — What was the principle upon which the Taluqd.'iri Settlement Officer proceeded to fix 
it 9 

A —The area under cultivation and the amount received by the taluqddr from his tenant. 
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Q — The whole area with the exception of tho homo farm wa« let to tenants? 

A —Yes 

Q — How did > on deal v\ ith the tenant area 9 

A — Almost nil, except a few a lllagcs, are bagawat, % c the crop share system (baiai) ob- 
tains m all the villages of the taluqdfiri area 
Q — You have no cisli rents 9 

A — No, so ofcour-e we have to find out from tho accounts we keep for each tnluqdfiri 
We keep accounts for eaeli Cstato, not Government accounts, the taluqd irs have their own 
books and we check the hooks 

Q — Have you any telatis in these villages? 

A — Yes Then wo ascertain from the books wlnt the taluqdfir got from his tenants 
during tho lust five to ton years, then we compare tho survey rales to find out the producing 
capaoity We fust found the crop area, then the revenue realized by the tnlaqdfir, then we 
took into consideration th« survey is-e-uuout, and then the w wto which would be likely to be 
cultivated witkiu the noxt few years 

Q — It was a prospective assessment ? 

4,—Ytg We took that into consideration, also the condition of tho taluqdfir and made 
arrangements for the division of the crops 

Q — The sun ey assessment is m money ? 

A — Ye» 

Q — And the taluqdfiri rent in grain ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Do you convert the gram ? 

A — Yes, into cash produce. 

Q — Do you compaio tho survey' assessment and cash rent together 9 
A — Yes 

Q — How have you found them to agree ? 

A — Where the survey work is careiully done there is not much difference, but where it 
is perfunctorily dono the difference is great 

Q — Is it in favour of Government or the taluqdfir ? 

A — In favour of Government Sometimes it is in favour of a big taluqdfir 
Q —Is that system of assessment going on still ? 

A — Yes 

Q — And you endeavour to do the best you can in tho=e conflicting interests ? 

A— Yes 

Q — You hav e made out tbe assessment 9 
A— Yes 

Q — What percentage is taken up for Government ° 

A — I think in many cases cent porcont hinny of the taluqdars had to go to relief 
works, which is sufficient evidence Cent per cent if not more, and it more, tho taluqdfir pavs 
it by boirowmg money' 

Q — If the taluqdai has only one village, fiom that one v lllngo do y on ever take cent 
per cent 9 

A — -The taluqdur’s receipts in many oasc3 fall short of the Government jama 
Q — The settlement is made for all the villages and not for the individual village* , the 
assessment may then only come to about 30 or 40 or 50 per cent of the whole 9 

A — The diffeicnce is tins, that in Gu/erat our taluqdars have not, except in four on fix o 
cases, got more than one village 

Q — As a rule do the taluqdars under y our control pay on an average GO ppr cent of the 
assets to Government 9 

A — Sixty per cent represents the whole revenue of the estate 

Q — Say the taluqdfir gets from Ins estate from all sources au income of Rs 100 do'vs 
the Government take more than Its GO or less? Is the settlement on a basis of 60 per cen* 
assessment of the assets ? 

A — Yes, it is, but GO percent repicscnts m many' cases the whole income of the taluqdfir 1 s 

estate 

Q — Do yoir mean this, that although the taluqdfir ought to obtain Its 100 fiom his tenants, 
he does not get it ? 

A — -The taluqdfir must take accoidmg to the dhara 

Q — I understand 60 per cent is struck on a fixed share which the taluqdfir takes 9 
A — No, 60 pei cent is fixed on the assessment fixed by' the Settlement Department 
Sixty per cent in m my cases represents the total income of the estate 

Q — Would it represent the total income if the taluqd'ir had been able to collect all his dues 9 
A — Yes Six ycais igo in some parts of Dandnka taluga the talUqd'irijama was laised 
They said “ We have nothing to pay the jama with ” and the estates were handed over to 
Government to be managed by them I reported that the receipts realised under Government 
management dining the last seven years 1 fell shoit of the jama fixed by Government. The 
mattei is now undei consideration and I think there will bo a reduction 
Q — Do you fix tho assessment upon glum -Ihet land 9 

A — Yes, not only ghar-Lhet, but also on alionutions, from which no revenue is realized 
Q — Could the taluqdfir not sue for assessment of rent 9 
A — No, there is no prescriptive right. 



Q — So far as I understand tlie position it is this, that yon have an estate belonging to a 
taluqddr which is occupied by tenants, who pay him rent in giain, that the taluqddr has a home 
farm land called ghar-Lhet, that Government claims to assess its revenue upon this estate m 
accordance with the immemorial principle of the country, that every acre of cultivated land 
owes a share of the produce as Government revenue That principle come* from the Moghul times, 
and is embodied in the regulations of 1793, and m all othei regulations which have since been 
passed Well, m accordance with these well established principles Government proceeds to 
ascertain what should be the revenue assessed upon this estate It enters on the estate and 
ascertains what is the rent which the taluqddr receives in grain That is ascertained from the 
gram accounts which are kept in the Village by the landlord or tel&ti, and from these accounts, 
extending over a series of years, you come to ascertain that the landlord receives for a parti- 
cular class of land a certain propoition oi gmn, £, or some p irt of the liaive^t The haivest 
is appraised and the value of that quantity of grain can be asceitained for the purposes of the 
Government assessment That is converted into money rent Then you deal with the ghar- 
Lhet land and apply to that land the rent-iate which you deduce from the rates arrived at from 
the grain rents paid by the tenants You then ascertain what the assets of that estate are, that 
is what the value of the giain rent is and what is the value of the giam that the landloid gets 
from his home rented land Having come to that you then proceed to determine what share the 
Government revenue should be You say the basis of the assessments should be an assessment 
of 60 per cent , that is the principle upon which the Government proceeds You say the Survey 
Settlement Department made out au assessment which ignored the arrangement between the 
taluqddr and his tenant and the produce of the home firm land, that they made their own assess- 
ment You also say that the sum which you arrived at, 60 per cent of the calculated assets, 
was sometimes more than 100 per cent of the actual assets l 
A — Not in all oases 

Q — You might have within a taluqa several villages , you might have one village assessed 
at 200 per cent ot the assets, while other villages were only assessed at 3 per cent , the average 
of the whole being 40 to 60 per cent the taluqddr pays on the whole’ 

A — There aie few taluqddrs who own more than one village there may be 100 sharers in 
the case of a single village piaetically our taluqddis are cultivators. 

Q — The outcome is that the taluqddrs m your charge are highly assessed ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Well; then, is there befoie the Government at present any proposal to consider and 
modify the land revenue sistem in the taluqddns ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — You have given your advice upon that point aud you hope to have satisfactory orders 
no doubt’ 

A— Yes 

Q — Well now we come to the famine I understand you are here to speak of the revenue 
system and not particularly of the details of the famine. Had you any famine administrative 
functions to discharge ’ 

A — I was in charge of a large relief woik in Abmedabad and visited all the famine works 
m the four districts 

<3. — What is your opinion regarding the management of the public works in the four 
districts ’ 

A — The Public Works Department tried to manage very satisfactorily I don’t want to 
make any reflections 

Q — I am talking about the system What is j our opinion of it 2 
A — The system lequircs modification 

<3 — Do you cousidei tliat the staff of the Public Works Depaitment were sufficient? 

A — Not at all 

Q. — Do you consider that the staff was comptent oi incompetent ’ 

A — Mostly incompetent. 

Q — Do vou consider that on the whole the people employed on works got the wages which 
they earned 2 

A — I think theie was pilfenng. 

Q — What peicentage of the wages would you say went in pilfering’ 

A — Fifteen per cent 

<3 — Do you think that gratuitous relief m the villages was satisfictonly admimsteied I 
Were all the people who should have been put on gratuitous relief put on ’ 

A — I think not 

Q — You heard of the reduction of wages in the Broach district in February or March 
Did you uotice auy injuiious effects horn that reduction during your travels’ 

A — No I didn’t a lsit Broach after the reduction was made 

Q — Did you find that that reduction had any effect in increasing the number of labourers 
in other districts ’ 

A — I thiuk so 

Q — There has been ver) great mortality amongst the cattle 2 
A — Yes 

Q — -What percentage of the cattle have died 2 
A — I think 80 per cent. 


'Q — That has seriously cnppled the lesources of this province? 

A. — Yes, the loss of cattle to January represented a loss of Rs 2,62,00,000. 

Q —I have been told that there is much indebtedness Of the total population of Gu 7 er.it 
60 per cent, depends on agricultiue Of th it number how many are hopelessly indebted? 

A — One-half 

Q — Of the remaining half how m my are free fiom debt 9 
A — Not moie than 10 per cent 

Q —Do you think the people who aro more or less m debt =ave fromono year to auotliei ? 
A —The half who are hopelessly in debt cannot save anything , of the others I think 10 
pel cent ern save 

Q —Well, that beiug so, doyou think that they have difficulty in pnying Government 
revenue in bad years 9 

A — Except 10 or 15 per cent all find it difficult to pay revenue in bad ye ir* 

Q —What is the incidence of Government revenue on the gioss produco of the province as 
a whole 9 

A — According to my calculation* it comes to botwcou 18 and 22 per cent , about 20 per 
tent This implies that the whole laud is under cultivation, whereas there is a large portion 
fallow, for which the cultivator has to pay rent, though he does not get anything out of it 
Q — Does he pay the full rent when it is fallow ? 

A —Yes 

Q — He does not pay rent foi the fallow under the tahiqdfiri sy stem 9 
A — I refor to the Lhalsa 

Q — Do you think it would boa substmtial assistance to the tenantrj of Gu/erfit if in 
these circumstances there was a sy stem of suspension of the Government demand m whole or m 
part m bad years, not famine y ears ? 

A — I think so 

Q — Do you think it would be fair m these oircumstances to distinguish between the 
actual cultivator and the bama or money-lender if he was tho holder of the held 9 

A — I am not inclined to make my distinction, whether he is a money-lender or not 
Q — Would you give suspensions to all ? 

A —Yes 

Q — What io the reason 9 

A — T think the banias of Guzcrit do not deserve so much abuse as they get The 
Guzerfit banias do not invest money in land for the laud’s sake they only do so for tho s ike 
of the interest We have not got large capitalists In a place like Ahmcdabad, w here thore aro 
many Large traders, they would not like to invest money in land, having got other resources 
There are very few banias who advance money m order to get possession of the land and 
become saminddrs , there is no such feeling amongst the banias of Gu zer.it If banias are 
treated differently to the cultivators thoy will add to the account of the cultivators 

Q — You would advocate uniformity of treatment as much m tho interest of tho cultiva- 
tors as of the banias themselves ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Are the banias Mdrwdi is 

A — Here, on the north side of the Nerbuddn, thoy aro ordinary Guzcritis. 

Q — la the matter of suspensions would you distinguish between suspensions and remis- 
sions, would you in the case of crop failure suspend fiist and afterwards consider whether tliero 
should be remission, oi would you consider in the first place if the orop is less than a 4-anna 
one that there should be absolute remission 9 

A — Yes, there should be absolute 1 emission, but who will determine the anna valuation ? 
Q — I suppose the mamlatddr, subjet t to the control of the Collector Can you trust 
your subordinate fiscal agency 9 

A — I would not trust subordinates Ceituinly not the ieldti 

Q — Do you think the Revenue Inspector is much better 9 
A— No 

Q — What about the awal Larlun 2 

A — I would not tiust him either I would trust few mamlatddis 
Q — Is there any means by which you could improve the agency ? 

A — If a report is received ftom the officer iu charge of a taluqa — they of couse know 
their own districts — that the crop is less than a 4-anna or 6-anna oi 7-anna one, I would send 
one or two special officers round the village to see the crops themselves 

Q —You have no very gieat vicissitudes of season m Guzei fit, such as hailstorms or 
floods, have you 9 
A— No 

Q — There has not been such a famine in Guzerfit foi a century 9 
A — -No 

Mr Nicholson —The chief wealth of a GuzeKti lies m his cattle ? 

A — Yes 

Q —Consequently this terrible loss has greatly deteriorated his tillage power and resources 
for the future 9 
A —Yes. 

Q — It is a loss which cannot be recouped m 8 or 10 years 9 
A — No 




Q >— And so in case of a future famine you would devote all your efforts to the keemos 
of the cattle alive 15 
A —Yes 

Q — Cau you give any distinct suggestion by which the piesent arrangements for keep- 
ing cattle alive could be improved 9 

A — I think there are many waste areas m most of our taluqas and if the grass of these 
areas is preseived and a certain amount stored it would be of great use 

Q —Have you any other suggestion to make, the giowth of fodder ciops for instance 9 
A — I am also inclined to introduce the raising of smda if the Agricultural Depart- 
ment proposed that it would be a good thing to try 

Q — Do you think theie should be grants of taqdvi made during tbe next 15 or 20 years 
to encourage the development of well digging 9 

A — With money we could do anything Ahmedabad is a district wheie there is so much 
good vaste lapd aud it is found m compact blocks It is lymg waste 
Q —Why 9 

A — For want of cultivatois 

Q — As regaids Danduka, I should like to know whether it is the fact that the area of 
cultivation has greatly fallen off ° 

A — I should like to know who has prepared these ieturns , in the first place there is no 
one to give this information With the exception of 12 villages the whole of the taluqa is 
taluqd'iii there is no record system fiom which the actual areas can be computed 
Q — Do you think the cultivated area is increasing or decreasing 9 
A — Decreasing 
Q — From what causes 9 

A — The chief cause is the agucultural depression of the past six or seven years 
Q — Wbab is the cause of the agricultural depression 9 
A — Over-assessment 

Q — Do you speak from actual knowledge 9 
A —Yes 

Q —I am not alluding to taluqcKn 9 
A — Ho, UiaUa 

Q — Are there any other causes 9 

A. — The seasons h ive not been good for the past six years the rainfall has been small 
and badly distributed 

Q — Are'there any other causes, indebtedness for instance 9 
A — I don’t think indebtedness has had much to do with it 

Q — Up to the present famine there was abundance of tillage cattle in the country 9 
A — Yes 

Q — The area of non-food crops has consideiably increased, has it not 9 
A — Yes, the Guzerilti is dependant on the food crops of other districts It is a sign of 
depression that the cultivator grows bdjra 

Q — Are not wheat and cotton more paying than ju&r and bdjra ? 

A — Cotton and wheat are subject to many conditions 

Rai Bahadur 8yam Sundai Lai ■ — Did you arrange to give taqdm to taluqdfm 
cultivators ? 

A — Government gave us a liberal quantity 
Q — Did not the bamas help you 9 

A. — They helped m this way that during the last sowing time they advanced grain to 
most of our taluqddri tenants on my assurauce that I would give them back the seed money 
out of the produce as a first charge 

Q — What do you think is tbe average produce of cotton per acre 9 
A — It is a difficult question to answer I can give you a rough idea, it varies in each 
district 

The President — What is an average acre of cotton worth 9 

A — It varies In Ahmedabad an acre of cotton w ould bung 240 pounds of seed, and 
clean cotton would be Rs 15 an acre. * 

Q — Is that on had land or good land 9 

A — Ordinary land In Broach It would be 320 pounds, dqual to Rs 28 Broach and 

Ahmedabad are the cotton growing tracts. 

<2 — You attribute the pressure m these districts partly to over-assessment ? 

A — In some tracts 
Q — What tract was over-a c ses..ed 9 

A — Prautij, the dry crop lands in Ahmedabad and Kaira and certain villages of the 
Broach district 

Q — .It is the case only m particular localities Guzerdt as a whole is not over-assessed 9 
A— No 

Q — -There are certain tracts the original assessment of which requites revision of 
settlement and Government have made inquiries lPgardwg them 9 
A— Yes 
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Ka'o Balia'dur Bkimbhai Eirparain. 


Rephes by Rdo Bahadur Bhtmbhai Kir par am, 
Tdluhdai i Settlement Officer, Gujarat , to ques- 
tions diaionup by the Famine Commission 

1. Gu]aidt ■was not ordmanly liable to famine, 
and no indications of its appearance an sucli an 
acute fonn was perceptible m the beginning of the 
season Fields weie prepared as usual m full ex- 
pectation of a favourable season The monsoon 
broke about the middle of June, and good ram fell 
in the second and third v eeks which was sufficient 

and seasonable for 
hharif sowing m all 
except a few talukas 
where the rainfall 
was less than one-half 
of the aveiage as 
shown m the mar- 
gin July and Au- 
gust passed practically without ram except m a few 
places wheie it amounted to between an inch and 
two Panic sot m and the people were found unpre- 
paied to meet this unexpected calamity In Sept- 
embei the lamfall did not amount even to an inch 
in the majority of tdlukas, and elsewhere practically 
thero v as no ram All agucultural operations came 
to a stand still and Uiai //ciops witheied, except 
thoso that weie irrigated Fodder w r as scarce and 
cattle began to starve In October when ram, 
lavouiable to uibt sowing, is expected, it failed us 
entirely Ivliant crops mostly failed, rabi sowing 
was suspended and cattle began to die. 

The good season of 1897-98 w , as some relief to the 
agriculturists aftei a succession of five unfavouiable 
jeais 1 In Ahmodabad and Kana the latei lams 


Tdluka, 

A\ erngo o£ 
U yeirs 

Fall in June 

A ’mod 

7 12 

2 61 

Th-lira 

0 37 

2 81 

llorsnil 

G 28 

2 79 

Median „ 

G 7i 

2 97 


1 The following fable (compiled fiom the Keports of the Agri- 
cultural Department) shows the anna valntion of the principal 
ciops calculated on the standard of lb annas to tho normal crop 
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affected the quality of wheat and bdji t, hut this was 
compensated by a greater outturn In the Panch 
Mahals, the rainfall, though less, w as seasonable and 
well distubuted, but tho i ah crops suffeied on ac- 
count of the comparatively early close of the mon- 
soon Hence the yield of nee was deficient and tho 
Mahuda crop, which forms the staple food of the 
aboriginal tubes foi a certain part of the yeai, w as 
poor In Broach all the crops weie excellent except 
wheat which, though gieater m quantity than m 
the piecedmg year, was only sufficient foi local 
consumption The year would have pioved very 
prospeious but foi tho very Ion pnees caused by 
plague and its attendant evils 

The season of 1898-99 piomised well at fiist, but 
the rams, howevei, pioved insufficient m August 
and ceased almost entirely after a heavy fall m 
Septembei The lharif and i ah mops weie gener- 
ally good, but the uneven distribution affect od 
them m some places m the Alimedabad Distnct, 
where the yield of -wheat and bap i amounted to six 
and tin ee annas (respectively) only mthe lupeo In 
the latter pait of wmter tho rah crops m Bioach 
and other places weie damaged bv frost, while m 
Kan a the yield of hdp i was excellent. But tho 
prevailing pnees weie very low' as m the preceding 
year 

2 Keliable figuies showing the aiea of Ilia) if 
sowings are not available for all the Talukd.iri 
villages, but the results of special enquuies made at 
the time shewed that the sowing was fai below the 
normal 

3. The following table show's the lamfall m the 
four distncts of the Noithem Division dm mg tho 
season of 1899 as compared w'ltli the ai erage of 1 1 
years ending 1897 The 1899 lainfal! m Alimed- 
abad and Kaira was about one-fiftli of the avoiage, 
while that of the Panch Mahdls and Bioach amount- 
ed to one-foui th of the average Tho aveiage rain- 
fall dunng 1899 vaned from 5 96 m Ahmedabad 
to 9 46 m the Panch Mahals against the normal 
aveiage of 29 61 m Ahmedabad to 36 63 in the 
Panch Mahdls. 


Rainfall during the ram y season of 1899 compaicd u>ith the average of 
11 years ( 1887 - 1897 ) 
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JUIT 
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fcEPTEHBER 
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Total 

1*0 

District 

Avenge 
| of 11 

3 ears 

l 

1899 

Ax erage 
of 11 

3 care 

J899 

Avengo 
of 11 
years 

1809 

Average 
of 11 

3 ears 

1899 

Av ervgc 
of li : 
vears 

1690 

l\ erage 
of 11 
\ cars ; 

1899 

1 

Ahmcdalmd 

5 OG 

4 33 

12 11 

0 19 

7 41 

0 47 

4 44 

0 93 

59 

0 04 

29 G1 

5 96 

2 

Kaira . 

G 03 

4 Cl 

14 82 

0 52 

9 95 

0 04 ' 

513 

1 30 

0 73 

0 03 

8G 66 

■ 

6 50 

8 

Panch AtaMls 

5 71 

G 57 

13 9 

1 15 

10 S4 

0 12 

5 87 

1 58 

1 12 

0 03 

36 G3 

9 45 

4 

.Broach . 

7 82 

7 86 

15 39 

0 42 

70 

0 37 

4 75 

0 57 

1 41 

o-oi 

36 37 

9 23 
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Klianf 

Rabi, 


Per cent 

Percent 

•Almicdalml 

77 

23 

Kai a 

93 

7 

l'anch ilnimls 

| S3 

1 

i 17 


4 The actual lluu f hnixest of 1899 was about 
one pei cent of a noimal haivest on a normal cul- 
tivated. aiea North 
Gujaidt being mainly 
a Uiai if tiact as will 
he seen from the 
figures giv en in. the 
maigm, m some 
places the av erage of 
jowch i and l)dj> i (which are usually sou n fiom dune 
to July) was moie than one-half ot the normal aiea 
The cultivation of these ciops entnely failed evcept 
m a vciy few places wheie migational facilities 
existed Nice seedlings were prepaied as usual m 
Juno, but they withered in J uly and August for 
w ant of rain Cotton and wheat which are sown 
respectively in July and Octobei wei e not put in 
ground at all as no ram fell aftoi the end of June 


5 Accoidmg to the census of 1891, husbandry 
suppoiis 1,870,700 persons oi CO 57 pei cent of the 
total population of the British Districts of Gujaiat 
The poiccntage vanes fiom 49 m Ahmcdabad to 71 
in the Ranch Mahals The peicent ige of petty 
cultivators is 47, while that of the laboureis is 13 
The follow mg table show's the details — 
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Ahmed 

abad 

Kdira 

Panch 

Malidls 

Broach 

Surafc 

Total 

T iml occupants 

Itnauts nml idutren. 

l 4 ' 3 XI 
ir 9U5 

297 121 
23. S71 

i05 ro 

JSU3G 

92 701 
61 U2 

221159 
20 o03 

I 903 494 
495 903 

i 

(1) Total 

331 230 

i 

019 892 | 

2 13 800 

I 

143 8/3 j 



rorccntace 

35 93 

69 6 

! 

68 2 

421 

33-5) 

4713 

I arm Sen nuts 
> icld Labourers 

U 137 
89 273 

9 472 
CC 070 

0 89- 
C 8u2 

IOCiS 
44 240 

ir ioa 

125 OOti 

GO 571 
322 347 

(2) Total 

103,710 

CC H2 

10 717 

61904 

141,115 

3S2 919 

Cattle breed era 

Herdsmen .. 

JC54 

11JS3 

2 012 

5 309 

1276 

1 9 S3 

201 

1 0-9 

50 

3 303 

8 222 
20, fG? 

(3) Total 

j 

19 03! 

7 351 

3 2CS 

3,339 

3 413 

34 2*59 

Percentage or 2 and 3 

333 j 

8 45 | 

6 38 

16 4 

22 23 

13 4 

Grand Total 

mm 

G 03 065 

233 811 

. 

200 007 

395 1S9 j 

1 670 609 

Total Percentage on the 
total population of the 
District 

i 

49 25 j 

*■ 

68 11 

74 6 | 

68 55 

63 79 

60 57 


The piofessional husbandmen include eight mam 
classes, viz, Brahmans 40,000, Kanins including 
Satlivards and Kdchhias 380,000 , Rajputs 128,000 , 
Kolis 775,000 ; Aboriginals 384,000 , and Musal- 
mdns (Bohicis) 65,000, m all 1,772,000 oi 57 19 per 
cent of the total population of the British Districts 
of Gujardt 


In the ruial paits all classes including Biahmans 
aio mtciested m tillage as land-owneis, if not as 
husbandmen Among Biahmans, the Andvlns are 
the most skilful and haidworkmg husbandmen ot 
South Gujardt. With few 7 exceptions, Rajput 
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husbandmen, though not wanting m intelligence 
or slall aio careless, slovenly and idle Except m 
large towns, all craftsmen and personal sen ants 
eke out thou living by tho help of husbandry or 
field laboui Kolis and other eaily tribes are 
chiefly supported by tillage Most ol theso classes 
dislike steady woilc and aie wanting m care and 
skill To this tho lalabda Kohs ate an excep- 
tion, being neatly, if not quite as good husbandmen 
as Kanbis Some of the early tubes of Surat, chief- 
ly Dubhls, Dliundhias and Ohodhuts have become 
skilful cultivat 01 s owing to their association with 
Bh&tela and Kanbi cultivators Of tho depressed 
classes, Dlicds and Bhangis cultivate during tho 
lamy season Of late among pleaders, medical 
piactitioneis and Government seivants, the practice 
of putting then savings into land has been gloving 
more common. Both Vanias and Mill wadi mono} - 
lenders and traders, buy land from peasant dehtois, 
hut neither till it tlicnwelves nor spend money in 
lmpiovmg it They seldom see it except at hat vest 
time when they go to reco\ or their due m kind 
from their tenants. 

Except tho Sunni Bohras who are steady and 
skilful husbandmen, the few MusalmAns who own 
land axe idle and unskilful and wanting m eneigy 
and peiseveranec P.lrsis who wore oneo famous 
husbandmen have almost given up tillage. Tho 
few' w lio still earn their living as husbandmen arc 
liaid working and skilful 

J?reliminauj Action 

6 Necessity of iohef was assumed from the fact 
of crop failure small test w oiks were also opened by 
Local Boards Eannue appeared in an unmistak- 
able mannei aftei the diy months of Juno and 
July 

7 The poor classes, including farm seivants and 
laboureis, weie found wandering about m search of 
subsistence , laige towns and cities were infested 
with beggais, edible roots were used foi food pui- 
poses, cutting of tiees and petty pilfermgs were 
common, cattle weie fed on leaves, and reports 
were received fiom diffeient places to open lehef 
works 

8 Laige relief works were started undei the 
Public Works Agency to meet the increasing demand 
for 1701 k, 

9 Effective programmes of relief works to be 
taken in hand weie not ready because QujaiAt was 
regaided as enjoying an immunity from famine 

13. Loans and Takavis were freely given at the 
outset to cultivators to laise foddei and gram by 
litigation 

14j Loans weie granted for the construction of 
wells m some places w'here they could be made, but 
most of the new wells were not successful — 

(a) in seeming the crop on the ground, because 

they were not completed ip time , 


5 


(5) as a permanent improvement, because many 

have remained uncompleted for want of funds , 

(«?) as a temporal y measure to employ labour, 

because beyond the family of the cultivatoi very 

little outside labour was employed 

Large Public Works. 

19 Laige public woiks, such as tanks and 
diainage, weie opened when it was found that regular 
relief works weie needed 

23 Admission to the works was free to all per- 
sons leady to submit to the labour test , no distance 
test was appliedj but oompulsory residence was 
insisted on m many places. 

24 A large central work of 5,000 people may 
be expected to serve an aiea of about 300 square 
miles In some cases applicants for relief had to go 
more than 25 miles. 

26 There was a Civil Officer foi each chai'ge. 
Except a few, all Civil Officers weie taken fiom the 
lanks of Talatis and Kaikuns, and then’ salanes 
vaned fiom Its 30 to Rs 50. The Civil Officei did 
not check the measurements nor did he fully cany 
out the instructions given at the end of paiagraph 
426 of the Famine Commission Report of 1898 
Many of these duties were carried out by the Pub- 
lic Woiks Department 

27. The Civil Officer had nothing to do with 
the prescribed test 

28 The formation of a gang of 50 wherever 
made with reference to village and family by caieful 
and sympathetic officers, was found to be successful 
and convenient to the workers 

32 My experience leads me to agree with the 
Famine Commission of 1898, that a system of pay- 
ment by lesults is unsuited to the conditions of 
acute distiess or actual famine Even if works aie 
started m time adequate relief cannot be afforded 
by the system of payment by lesults 

34 The scale was found adequate m all cases 
where (1) the task work was fixed according to the 
capacity of the workei and (2) the worker^ came 
m good condition and got quickly habituated to the 
work New-comers generally suffered in health m 
the first fortnight when daily payments weie de- 
sirable and when a light task was needed. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain the workers did not 
make any savings fiom their earnings 

38. Payments were made weekly as a rule. 
My experience leads me to think that moie fre- 
quent payments are desirable and practicable. 
Payments otherwise than daily or bi-weekly sub- 
jected the workers to the mal-practices of the Rama, 
to say nothing of the temptations to spend recklessly 
soon after the pay day without any thought of the 
morrow 

39. Payments weie Hot invariably made daily 
to new-comers during the early stages of famine 

b 1403—2 




83. Suspensions weie based upon consideration 
of crop failure and capacity of the TaluUars The 
lattei was detemuned by the Tfilukdan Settlement 
Officer from bis personal knowledge The Collectors, 
like Messrs Gibb and Qum, who intimately knew the 
Tfilukdars examined the hsts and appioved of the 
suspensions 

85 Suspensions followed automatically m Taluk- 
dan Estates Ciop skai e or bhdgbaUn system is pie* 
valent in most of the Tdlukdan Estates, and nothing 
was recovered as rent as tkeie were no ci ops to 
collect from 

S6 The suspensions leached the right peison 
Genei al 

89 People m leceipt of relief belonged to lowei 
classes mostly. They also included cultiratois 
whose numbei I am mclmed to estimate at from 
10 to 15 percent of the total numbei of woikeis 

90 People having had no experience of famines 
weie not leady to lesoit to lehef noiks, and then 
unprepaiedness was a gieat difficulty in making 
effective anangements 

91 Bamas deseited then old customers and 
private ciedit was altogethei shaken People sold 
even the lafters and tiles of then huts befoio they 
went to relief works 

*• 95 The mortality was very high Indigestible, 
unwholesome and insufficient food, and want ot 
whey and such other ai tides m daily use among the 
lowei classes contubuted to some extent to the 
increase m the mortality 

99 People laigely used wild products which 
undermined their health and caused many deaths, 

100 I obseived considerable immigration fioru 
Native States The pioportion of these workeis to 
the total numbei lelieved was fiom 15 to 20 pei 
cent. 

103 I have no suggestions to make Expeu- 
ence of ibis famine show ed that the list was com- 
plete and did not lequire any modification Com- 
plaints weie loud and frequent m spite of the en- 
deavouis of the Railway authontics to meet the 
unexpected demand The lolling stock was insuf- 
ficient Cultivatois who had gone far along the Taph 
Valley Railway, Bombay Baiocla and Central India 
Railway and Indian Midland Railway to buy foddci 
foi then famishing cattle bad to wait with thou 
piu chased stocks at the stations foi weeks togethci 
for want of trucks Serious complaints were also 
leceived legaiding the conuption of the station 
staff It was also complained that the reduction oi 
latcs for the carriage of foddei did not give any 
substantial relief as a minimum chaige was fixed 
for each tiuck Local puce of food was not to my 
knowledge laised by defects m Railway carnage 

106 The following table compiled from the re- 
ports of the Agricultural Department shoivs the 



changes m the character of the crops sown during 
the seven years ending 1898-99. Except m Ahmed- 
ahad, the cultivatioii has not undeigone any ap- 
preciable change. The figuies m the table repre- 
sent percentages of the area sown 
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107 The piactice of paying wages m giam 
prevails particularly for farm labour. There is no 
tendency to substitute cash for gram wages Cash 
wages have risen m sympathy with the nse m 
prices. 

3 09 Staff Corps officers were employed in super- 
vision In tunes of actual famine experienced and 
tried officers of the Judicial 1 and Educational De- 
partments might, with advantage, ho employed m 
supervision woik, their places “being filled up tempo- 
rarily by new men who can easily he found fiom 
the lists of qualified candidates 

110 Non-official agency was made use of m 
connection with poor -houses., distribution of charity 
and sti etcher paities The Missionaries did excel- 
lent work, as also a few native gentlemen who 
volunteered then services m response to the invita- 
tion of District Officers 


BHIMBHAI K , 

Talukdan Settlement Officer, Gujaiat 
Ahmeclabad, 12 th January 1901 


1 Subordinate Judges were invested with. First Class Magis- 

trate powers m order to relieve Sub Divisional Officeis and 

M&mlatdArs 



Bn BENJAMIN, NON-OFFICIAL, AHMEDABAD 


The President — Are you able to speak for Ahmedabad 9 
A — Ahmedabad city 

Q — "What were the characteristics of the diseases with which you were called upon to deal ? 
A — We had a great deal of diarrhoea and dysentery, also jaundice, and then fever broke 
out 

Q — Were the diseases such as you would expect from the pressure of want, as well as 
from bad food stuffs 9 

A — Even well-to-do people had to use gram which was not good , the ghi and milk 
were bad 

Q — Was that owing to the mortality amongst the cattle ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Aud there was a bad outbreak of cholera 9 
A —Yes 

Q . — Did this sickness prevail much amongst immigrants ? 

A — Among both the people of the district and immigrants 

Q — Do you attubute much of the mortality to immigrants from Native States coming in 
in an enfeebled condition 9 

A — I think it was the same among the immigrants as our people 
Q — Do you think 20 per cent of the mortality was due to immigrants ? 

A — Yes 

Q. — Had you charge of a poorhouse ? 

A. — Yes, it uas a private poorhouse 
Q — Was there muoh mortality there ? 

A — Yc3, wc admitted only the weak and sick into the poorhouse 
Mr Nicholson — Did you give relief to weavers 9 

A — Yes, we gave them gram , they were not relieved at their own trade. 

Q — Why was that ? 

A — Because they were weavers of fine cloth ? 

Q — Gold lace weavers ? 

A — Yes. 

Q — Their looms could not have been adapted to the weaving of coarser cloth ? 

A.— No 

Q — Did they come to works 9 
A — Yes, some did 

Q — On the whole do you think that after the famine there wore as many looms working as 
before 9 

A — The number is not up to the normal 

Jiao Bahddur Syam Sunder Lai — In the last paragraph of your answer to the written 
questions, you say “it will be seen that there is scope for the extension of non-official agency ” 
Had you any experience 9 
A— Yes. 

Q — You were associated with the distribution of relief to parda-nashm women. Waa 
this relief from Government 9 

A — No, the relief to weavers also was from general funds 
Q — There was a committee formed, who was the chairman 9 
A — Mr. Nana Bhai 

Q — Were there smaller oommittees m other towns as well ? 

A — I cannot say. 




Dr. JOSEPH BENJAMIN. 


A n s 


toers by Dr Joseph Benjamin io some of the ques- 
tions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 


Question 7 . — On 3rd September 1899 a dead 
body of a Koli woman belonging to Wadhiar Tdluka 
of Rddhanpur State was seen under tbo Ellis Bridge 
bore Death appeared to have resulted from 
starvation and fever. Her four children were 
loudly bemoaning her loss and the busband was 
shedding tears. On the 4th idem, a Koli from Koth 
(Dliolka) was seen eating parched gram, half of which 
was falling down. A Kumbhar (potter) from 
Viramgiim and a Bawa fiom Rupal of ELalol 
Taluha in the Gaekwar’s territory were seen. They 
seemed to be famine-stricken. On the 6th idem 
an old man of Baldtma was seen cooking one pound 
of Mhowra flowers for himself and his two sons 
who seemed to have been without food for two 
days. On the 7th idem people from Mar war 
and K.ithidwdr weic seen m the city in gioups 
of Iwo, threo, four or five and more, beg- 
ging for alms On the 8th idom a Koli 
from Linibdi was seen to be suffenng from fever 
due to famine. Another -Rdwal woman from 
Viramgnm Tdluha was also seen with fever due to 
etai vation. 'l'bere were many persons from Wadhiar , 
among them was a woman with two children, the 
husband having run away leaving them to then 
fato. A Dhed from Heianj (Nadidd) was seen, who 
was willing to give away bis son to any one who 
would take caie of him. There were Kohs from 
Kh.udgboda, a few Bhois from Tarapur (Cambay), 
and Kolis from Pdtan (Qwjardt) and Adw&r 
(Dhandhuka), all m search oE work as there was 
famine in tlioir villages. On the 10th idem a 
famiue-stnoken Koli woman from K&tliuwdr was 
seen, who had a short while ago been dehveied of a 
child in tbo open On the 12th idem famine- 
stricken peoplo were seen on the road to Shdhibdg. 
They belonged to Palanpui and Rddbanpur. Out- 
side Delhi Gate a family from Nagpur was seen. 
Under tho Ellis Bridge a child of Ambasna 
(Viraragdm) was seen m a dying condition. The 
paronts wore famine-stricken. On the 13th idem 
five Brdhmaus from the Palaupur territory had died 
outside tho Sarangpur Gate fi om fever and starv- 
ation Theio was also a Koli w r oman with a child 
only four days old, who seemed famine-stricken. 
On the 15th idem peisons from Patan, Wadhiar, 
Viramgdm, Kadi, Limbdi, Chuda, Daskroi, Pd’an- 
pur, iklnand, Mehmadabad, Dhrdngadra, Pdtdi, 
Dhandliuka and Nadidd were seen outside the 
SdraDgpur Gate. 

8 — In the beginning itinerant relief was given 
m the shapo of bread, milk, medicines and clothes 
Pam 111 



to such people as were found m dire necessity of 
such help by daily going round to the Lms 
Bridge side and otbei places about the city. 

11 —So far as the lelxef measures undertaken 
under our agency were concerned, organization or 
private charity was first undertaken and then later 
on a poor-house was opened in January 1900 

12 — 3?rom Septembei 1899 we commenced to 
go round to see the condition of the fatmne-stiicken 
people and to help them m some little way by means 
of local chanty. 

63 . — No measures weie taken so far as the city 
of Ahmedabad was concerned 

The Collector once inquired of the Chairman, 
City Belief Sub-Committee, Ahmedabad, if it would 
be feasible to give tbem work. Bub it was found 
that giving the city weaveis work would require a 
large outlay, as they were weavers of dhotis, 
kinkhdbs, maskrus, turbans, sans, etc. 

64 — Not being used to the work of digging, 
the weavers here did not generally go to relief woiks 
They weie m many cases, I think, physically unfit 
foi digging They are only used to weaving o£ the 
finer sort 

71 —So far as the city of Ahmedabad is con- 
cerned, Government opened a pool -bouse at Dhuhfi- 
kot on or about the 25th November 1890 There 
weie Government poor-houses at S An and and 
Dholka which I saw besides others. 

A private poor-house was opened by us on 
19th January 1900 outside the Sdrangpur Gate near 
Mi Sorabp Karika’s mill, as many starved people 
were seen on that side and deaths occurred among 
them. In our poor-house Kolia formed the chief 
admissions '1 he highest number m our poor-house 
was about 500 The number would have been higher 
still, but with our limited funds wo could not in- 
crease the number to more thau 500 

Baber on another poor-house was opened under 
the guidance of the late Mr. Mambhfii Pi eruabhai, 
the object of the poor-house being to collect the 
vagrants in the city and to send the weak and sick 
to the Dhuliakot pooi-house and the able-bodied to 
Go\ eminent relief works 

Mr. Jamiatram NarbheiAtn ThAkor opened a 
small poor-house near the Kankaria Tank 

The Sbdhpur people later on opened a poor- 
house outside the Skakpur Gate 

Outside the Bdipur Gate also a few famine- 
stricken prisons were kept and fed by pi irate 
charity. 

7 5.— So far as our private poor-house was concer- 
ned the mmates received a piece of bread for breakfast 



in the morning, the weak and the children getting 
tea with milk m the morning Klnchdi of rice and 
pulse of mug with cuny of whey was given Ghee 
was added to the klnchdi Bread of wheat or hd/]n 
was given m the evening with pulse of mug or 
legctables and ghee, salt and apices. The morning 
meal was given at noon and the evening at 6 pm 
T he inmates weie fed on the piemise^. Unions were 
also given m the morning with the morning meal. 

74 (3) — Our pooi -house lation was 8 oz of 
dry klnchdi in the mot mng with ghee about a tola 
to each adult and cuiry of whey about 4 oz. to 
each , and m tlie evening bread to an adult, the 
woikers getting two breads and the children getting 
less aceoidmg to age, was given with about 3 oz. of 
pulse of mug or 4* oz of vegetables. The sick 
and the weak were given sago-con]ie and milk or 
nee and milk Biijn and wheat bread was always 
given , 21 breads were made of one pound of flour 
Ghee urns applied to the breads. Little children 
were fed on nnlk, sago-conpe and uce and milk 
aceoidmg to age 

78 . — As the inmates of our pooi -house were 
mostly Kolis, we had Koh cooks. "We had a few 
Kunbi inmates who cooked their own food. 

103 — In July 1900, when there wa'sram, tin 
orphans of our poor-home weie kindly taken ove: 
by Mrs. Lely, who shelteied them and fed them, 
and after a month had sent them away to then 
villages with clothing, etc 

110 — Li the commencement itinerant relie: 
was given to immigiants iu the foim of breads 
milk, clothes, etc 

Clothes were distributed among the famine 
stricken immigrants as well as the poor-houses a 
Dliiili.lkot, Sdnand, Dliolka and Mehmadabad, a 
well as at Chandula, Makarba, Maliksabau, etc 

As soon as the poor-house at Dhuhakot wa: 
opened, efforts weie made to send the sick there. 

Home relief was given to a few families m thu 
city and surrounding villages 

In January i960 a poor-house was opene< 
outside the Sarangpur Gate with the help c 
Mi Jehaugirji Dinshaw Mehta, b.a., lb.b., am 
Mi . Sor.ibji Dinshaw Karuka Monetary help wa 
principally received from Mr Mangaldas Girdharda 
JPdrekh, Sir Dinsha Manekp Petit and Mis. A’vaba 
Framji Petit, this philanthropic lady giving Rs. 1,50 
and Sir Dinsha Petit giving Rs. 1,000 throng] 
Mr. Edal]i D oribp Talati, b A.,, Head Master of th 
local Government High School The Honourabl 
Mr. Lely paid Rs. 200 towards the funds of th 
poor house, and Mi Gibb, the Collector of Ahmed- 
abad, paid Rs. 100 Contributions were also received 
- from nr any other gentlemen both m money and 
clothing All the conti ibutions were voluntary. The 
unique featuies of the funds we received was that 
we bad to make no appeal foi funds, chautable ladies 
and gentlemen voluntarily contributing towards the 
fund. 



In our poor-liouse people came mostly fiom 
villages of Kapadvaivj Tdluka and of petty Native 
States nearly as well as from the Daskioi Taluk a, 
etc Many came m a very had condition Diarrhoea 
and dysentery were very common among them, both, 
the diseases being not of the oidmaiy kind but 
being the result of starvation and eating raw gram, 
tamarind seeds, bad meat, etc, Fever with symptoma 
resembling typhus m m any respects was preva- 
lent m the beginning, redness of eyes being a 
prominent symptom. There was swelling of the 
feet noticed m some famine-stricken persons In 
March 1900 a few cases of Purpura Uxmorrbagica 
were observed, there being bleeding from the nose 
and mouth, and m one caso from the ears as well, 
whereas m another case from the private parts 
Fortunately no cholera occurred among tho inmates 
of our poor-house after admission, cases brought 
fiom the roadside being sent fo the Government 
Cholera Hospital Pipe water was all along used 
for the inmates 

Out of Its 1,000 received from Sir Dmsha 
Petit, home relief was given to such families m tho 
city as could not be helped out of the Government 
relief fund. 

I was employed with three other gentlemen 
by the Collector in giving home relief to respectahlo 
poor people of the city from April to November 
1900 Latteily Mahomedan gentlemen weie added 
to the committee to help the Mahomodans, 

We weie also entiusted with the work of 
stretcher parties from 1st of May 1900 to 15th 
July 1900 by the Collector A few dead bodies that 
were found undisposed of were buried from the 
funds at our disposal 

Mr Talati undertook tbe work of sending 
back famine-stricken people to their homes m 
August 1900. 

The Collector also employed non-official gentle- 
men to visit the oiphanage located m Hatbismg’s 
Wadi. ° 

Mr. Piatt had clothes distabuted at my hands 
at ChanduU and Maliksaban 

Rdo Bahadur Ldlshankar managed the Hindu 
orphanage. 

Messrs Govmdiao A^paji Patil, b.a., inn, 
A'nandshankar Bapubkai Dhru, m A , m..b , Harildl 
Desdibbdi, b.a, lt,b, and Edo Sdheb Mddlmvldl 
Hanldl Desdi, b a , Principal, Training College, for 
some time visited the outskirts of tbe city and gave 
relief m tbe shape of breads, etc, to famine- 
stricken people. 

- The Missionaries also did much charitable work 
here. 

Thus it will be seen that there is scope for the 
extension of the use of non-offieial agency durum 
famines 

' JOSEPH BENJAMIN. 

Ahmedabad, 17th January 1901. 


MB WH WHITE, SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER, NORTHERN DIVISION 


The President — When did you join your present appointment ? 

A — At the end of May. I relieved Mr Rebscli I joined at the period of greatest pres* 
sure, although when it was thought the rains were going to fail in June our numbers went up 
again 

Q — What was the system in force on your works at that time 9 
A — Task work 

Q — Were you able to make a tour of all the five districts ? 

A — No , I only visited some of the most important centres — Broach, Borsad, Kaira 
Dohud, Panoh Mahals and Ahmedabad I consulted the Commissioner at first at Broach on the 
situation, and I visited one or two works in the districts with the object of seeing how things 
were going on 

Q — What were the subsisting relations with regard to the control and administration of 
your public works between the Department and Civil Administration of the district ? I want 
to know whether the pubho works had been given over altogethei to your control 9 

A — They were under the Collector but the control on the works was under Public 
Works men The Collector would say what method to begin work on and the practical work- 
ing was done by Public Works Officers 

Q — I understand there was a Civil Officer attached to each work and his duties were to 
look after the kitchens and poorhouses Was it also his duty to look after sanitary arrange- 
ments 9 

A — He was more or less considered to look after them He would go round and inspect 
ever) thing 

<3 — I had reason to doubt what the practice was One witness said yesteiday that the 
Hospital Assistants reported to the Civil Surgeon and the Medical Officer Was there not a 
division of authority 9 

A — In these things the personality of the people had everything to do with it a man of 
standing would practically look after everything He would not interfere with the Public 
W orks but keep an eye on e\ ery thing Where the Civil Officer was a karhun on Rs 15 
and the Public Works subordinate was a man on Rs 100 the latter looked to everything 
Q — The personal factor came to the front 9 
A — Very distinctly 

Q — And that was as it should bo under the circumstances 9 
A — I quite think so 

Q — A= to the general administration of relief woiks you would probably agree with me 
in saying that it .3 desirable that proper subordination should be maintained, in theory, at all 
events 9 

A — Yes , within certain limits Suppose a Collector, who did not know the difference 
between hard and soft land, were to give a ridiculous task, the Public Works Officer would bo 
bound to remonstrate, but the controlling officer should be the Collector of the district He 
should be supreme 

Q — Then, would you say that if the Collector should be supreme in all matters connected 
with famine administration the Executive Engineer should be regarded as his assistant for 
Public Works business 9 

A — Ye3 , with certain freedom of reference past the Collector A Collector may go 
wrong as well as other people I do not think the Executive Engineer should be kept from 
referring to Ins own department 

Q — You think he should be authorized to remonstrate against the orders of the Collector? 
A — Ye3, he is a professional man and his opinion must be taken m cirrymg out the work 
as to conditions of soil and task work and things of that sort 

Q — Tasks should be arranged in the first instance by the Collector in conjunction with the 
Engiucor The latter must not of his own motion lay down tasks, he should consult the 
administrative officer of the district Is not that the general rule 9 

A — Unless the two officers work together thore will be Dotlnng done But, of course, w r e 
have distinct rules laid down m the code as to what the tasks should be 

Q — These rules are subject, of course, to application accordmg to the time and place and 
circumstances, and as to these there should be communication between the Engineer and the 
Collector Where theie is difference of opiuion whose opinion is to prevail 9 
A — In a professional matter the professional man’s 
Q — What is a professional matter 9 

A — Ho will say what task should be set in view of the quality of the earth, whether it 
comes under the division of hard, soft or very hard , and the same in breaking stones 

Q — The opinion of the Executive Engineer should prevail m the apportionment of tasks 9 
A — Within those limits I do not mean to say, for instance, that in a run-down district, 
•where the Collector was of opinion that the people should bo treated very lightly, that the 
Collector would not he the responsible man to reduce the task 
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Q —Take the case of woik visited by tbe Colleotor and Engineer They find the task 120 
cubic feet If the Collector says “ I think this is too much, considering the circumstances of 
place and time, and the task ought to be reduced to 90 feet ” 9 

A —In that case the Engineer should bow to that decision and if lie wants to remonstrate, 
register his lemonstrance at once 

Q —"Why should he remonstrate 9 What has he got to do w lth the matter 9 It is a matter 
of relief The Colleotor is responsible foi administering relief How can the Engineer form 
an opinion as to whht measure of relief the people of that district need 9 

A —I should think that as a man used to work he is better able to judge than the Collector 
Q — That is not the question You arc placing him m the position of the officer who is 

responsible for keeping tho people m good health ? 

A — Oh, no I do not w'ant him to bo placed in that position 

Q — If he considers tho task exacted from tho people too heavy, would you not say that is 
the matter foi the Collector ? 

A — Yes, for decision the business of tho Engineer is to cairyoutthe orders given him 
after r< gisfermg his opinion 

Q — ’Entirely putting on ono side any results to be obtained for tho work 9 
A — He is not responsible In that case, of course, he simply takes the Collector’s oiders 

Q — If you consider the Engineer responsible for the administration of relief, you will never 
come to an) conclusion There would always be a difference of opinion 

A — I say thoso things must be decided by the Collector , but in reducing the tasks in one 
district you might cause an invasion of people from another district 

Q — That is an administration matter also, which, if the Public \S orks Department take 
to themselves the right deeds, Will give them administrate o functions 9 

A — I dou’t think that ought to bo , because the Collector ought to be gencrell) supreme 
X quite go With that I only mean that we are to open works and carr) them out As a matter 
of fact the Engineer’s opinion would be worth more than the Collector’s in professional matters. 

Q — You agree there should be ono head in a district for all matters, because if people 
differ and they have to refer for orders, great delay follows and the people ma) suffer ° 

A — Certainly 

Q — 'Then what we come to is this that the functions of the Public Works Department are 
carrying out the duties on tho works which aro given to thorn, irrespective of the effects of 
these upon the district Eor instance, if they are told to make a road from one v illnge to another, 
then the task is laid down as 100 cubic feet , and if they come into nnothor sort of earth w here 
the task should be 10 cubic foot, it would be the duty of the Public Works Department to pay 
at the rate of 70 cubic feet and to do nothing more They have tho discretion of paying 
according to the character of the soil, hut not to vary tho wages or the task 
A — That is how it has been done 

Q — Do you claim anything furthei than that 9 You agree that would be tho function of 
Executive Engineers to carry out the work under the vary ing local circumstances according to 
well-established rules Beyond that you do not go 9 
A — With the exception that he may report 

Q — He may report to his own department 9 Quite so You cannot prevent a man writ- 


ing 

A — But there are differences in the methods of classify ing soils For instnnee, two Collec- 
tors in two different districts may classify the same earth ns hard and soft respectiv ely I come 
round in both districts and I find that owing to this different classification the task is very 
easy here and very difficult there 

Q — But there might, say m the Kaira district, he a lot of soft people to deal with, and in 
the Broaoh district a class of hardy professional daggers, and if you imposed the same task on 
both you would practically impose a harder task on tho former 9 

A — But one of the things I would see would be tho class of people who did that work 
Q — Now you go outside your function* When you go away from you r rule of 
measurements aud classification of the soil and look to the character and physique of the 
people, you infringe upon the functions of the administrative officer? 

A — I do not think so 
Q — I am afraid I cannot subscribe to that 

A — I have held that opinion heretofore, and if I have seen thmgs like that, J have 
mentioned them to the Commissioner 

Q — There you are entirely within your functions in reporting to the Commissioner 
But would you change it on your own account 9 

A — Certainly not I should recognise him as supreme 
Q — I do not think there is much difference between us 9 
A — I do not think so 


<2 ~Aie you disposed to think that the tasks imposed by the Code were too hem or not 
tor the people 9 J 

71 —The tasks were about half the normal task of ordinary contract work Theiefore for 
vhe iibounng classes who weie in fair condition they weie easy, winch was proved bv the fact 
Ui it the greit mass of them were maintained in good condition throughout this famine 
vc, i Ut °| 13 f rth ^ork, which you say was easy, was done at abnormal times of the 
y-ai , J ouclo not ordinarily have youi roads or tanks dug m the heat of May or June 9 
A — I have carried out a lot of road works before the monsoon. " * 
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Q — Are the ordinary district repairs done in Ma) md June ° 

A — Many of them As Executive Engineer, I remembered tank digging just before the 
rains 

Q — What was the value of the work done during the recent famine? It, has been pointed 
out by high engineering authonties tint the thing does not really admit of valuation in refeieuce 
to the work of ordinary years, because it is earned out at a time when it would be not carried 
out m ordinary circumstances. 

A — That is not my experience at all I have found we got more work m the waim 
weatbei The hours aie longer ind the people work more easily than in the cold The cold 
shrivels them up 

Q — Then the professional labouring classes were very easily treated m the fimine ? 

A — They were pioperly treated People aie not supposed to be just kept alive and 
dwindle in strength They went through in fair condition 

Q — Do you think the wages were sufficient for that purpose 9 
A — Yes , ]udging by the condition of the people in May and June 
Q — Were the wages too high for any class of labourers ? It has been stated that although 
they might not be too high for the individual, families were able to earn high wages? 

A — The price of gram was veij high. With uoimal prices the wages would have been too 

high 

Q — With grain 16 to 18 pounds to the rupee would the wages be too high ? 

A — It depends on the amount of food the people want and are used to The Dhars will 
keep in good condition on less than a cultivatoi 

Q — Do j on think 19 chhatals was more or less than sufficient for the digger ? 

A — Taken generally, a sufficiency 
Q — The diggers were very rarely women ? 

A —Often some of the bigger boys were thrown m with them Sometimes I saw women 
digging a little I should have always questioned the officer if I saw a woman digging 
Q — The wage for the carriers was 15 chhatals ? 

A — Yes , female carriers If some of the meu went on as carriers they did a bigger task 
and took the 19 chhatal wage Sometimes if you had too many diggers you had to put some 
of the men to carry 

Q — How did you legul itethat ? You reduced the numbei ofcarners if a man was made 
a carnei ? 

A — It was according to the length of lead, and we reduced the diggers With fewer 
diggers you would have a longei lead. 

Q — At all events, you imposed a heavier task ? 

A ■ — Half as much again 

Q — Was -the wage of 15 chhatals more than was necessary ? Under the Code of 1883 it 
was 19 chhatals for a man, a digger , 14 foi a male earner and 13 for a female earner. Then 
uuder the report of the Commission of 1898 there was a rise , the man and worn m carriers were 
made uniform at 15 chhatals Do jou think 15 chhatals is neecssarj foi a female carrier 
or is 14 or 13 sufficient? 

A — I do not think I can give a very good opinion on that I found the people m very 
good condition, not fat, on 15 chhatals. I should want strong reasons for making a change I 
am not prepared to say it would bear reduction, because my standaid of famine relief is that 
it should be good 

Q — There is a question about the classification of men and women diggers together. 
Would you pay different wages according to sox m the same class ? 

A — Not for the Classification I saw, because the man classed with the women was gene- 
rally a long, lean boy and would not consume more than a health) woman 

Q — In ordinary times on yOur Public Works do men and women get the same pay ? 

A — The v oman gets less 

Q — Do you think if a woman was classed as a digger she should get 19 chhatals ? 

A. — No , I think her task should be reduced By giving her 19 chhatals you do not 
make her as strong as a man I would reduce the task and give her the 15 chhatals wage 
<2 — To what percentage v’ould you reduce it ? 

A — I think it works down to 80 feet out of 120 But on a lot of big railway works I 
have been doing lately, where the people worked when they liked, I have seen women and 
children working The men had been digging duiing the day and at night were taking it 
easy, and the women were then doing a great deal of work 

Q — 'When the men are put with the women m the class II, carrier’s class, do you think 
they should get the same wages ? 

A — I rau«t qualify my answer a little in that case, an adult is over 14 , the adult boys 
reall) varied fiom 14 to 17, and, I think, judgmg from those I saw on the works, that the 
women’s wage was sufficient for them 

Q — Taking a man of 30 and a woman of 25, both in cla«s II, the man not being fit for 
a digger, would you give them the s raie wage ? 

A — I do not think it is necessary to differentiate because the man takes it easily 
Q — Your reason is, not because a man requires more than a woman but because consider- 
ing the work he did, the food was sufficient ? 

A — Yes 


n —Working children are classed between 8 or 12 Do >on think a child of 13 or 14 
dJd be cWas an adult ? When does a working child cease to be a child and become an 

adult^ ^ firgj . becomes a « woman ” and goes into the carriers 

0 When does it become entitled to 16 chhataks f 

A— In this country they are early and precocious, 12 years here is equivalent to 18 m 

C ° ld Q — S^'child of 8 of any use upon the work, ? Is ho not more in the woj than nnj thing 

elS ° 9 A -I have not always found that On ordinary contract works I hav e scon children 
carrying earth in the broken baskets discarded by tho adult workers. The) like to do it 

and get a certain amount of work done 

Q —What food is necessary for a working child / 

1 —I should certainly not starve tho children For a growing child 10 chhaials is not 

too should bo the age of a working child ? 8 to 12 oi 10 to 14 ? Do j on consider 

a child of 12 years and three dajfe an adult? ^ , 

A —I think they can come on to work at 12, but I think it is more important how soon 
you bring them upon work Eight is rather young to put a child to hard woik I should bo 

inclined to raise the loner limit if anything, snj to 9 

Q — Tiieie is no objection to jour going up to 10 if jou wish to 

A —They can do a certain amount of work at 9, hut I should be quite prepared to agree 
to 10 , and I should put the higher limit at 13 Twelve is running it rather close , I should 
certainly never attempt to go below 

Q —You aro familiar with the intermediate sj stem— paj ment bj results with provision 
for dependants and children ? You have seen both sv stems , the intermediate and the Code 
task sj'stem— which of these two commends itself to jou, when fnmioo is taken in time? 

A — The intermediate , because I would not have a minimum The minimum is injurious 
to the conduct and discipline of works in certain cl isscs I do not consider we ought to have 
half measures, which the minimum w'ago is more or loss 

Q — Does it tend to create an inclination to do no more thnn would entitle to the minimum 
and even not so much , does it encourage habits of laziness 9 

A — Yes , and m this season the people were getting demoralized before the rains came, and 
when the rams held off there was a feeling of utter despair, not onl\ amongst the people hut 
to a certain degree amongst the officers And lots of these pcoplo, not feeling v erj well, would 
get their names put down and do nothing but sit under a tree and lift a biskot if the overseer 
was there A method of payment by rosults requires them to evert themselves and tends to 
preserve a spirit of self-respect and self-reliance among those fit to work 

Q — You may have a class of people who are not able to earn a living wage though not 
actually infirm or unable to work Would you group those into infirm gangs and work 
them on the Code task w ltk the minimum wage 9 

A — I would employ them on camp work , easy work, not digging 

Q — What wage would you give them, the earner’s wage or the minimum wage of tho 
Code 9 

A — I should be inclined to tieal them as carriers with the object of getting them into 
bettei condition 

Q — But if it is impossible to do that ° 

A — I should givo them the minimum of the Code but =eparnte them from the works 
Q — In the case of not taking things in time, of being rushed bj a great crowd of people 
in an emaciated condition, would jou introduce the Code task sjstem which involves the mini- 
mum or the payment by results system, adapting the task to their reduced capacity 9 

A — I would reduce the task, aud raise it as they got used to it, so as to bring discipline 
m at once 

<3 — One officer has told me that he would introduce the Code task sjstem so as to give 
himself breathing time to get things into order aud afterwards introduce paj meat bj results 
But you would introduce payment bj results fiom the beginning, reducing the task 0 
-d — ®ut I undeistand the people got tho minimum in the first ten duv s 
Q — The principle would he the same, because if they got the minimum for doing nothing 
it will be still more difficult to introduce payment by results 

—My idea is that people in a run-down condition but fit to do a little work should be 
put under discipline, the sooner the better Feed them w ell They want better feeding in that 
case than aftei wards Therefore I would pay them well and give them light work, increasing 
it as they got into better condition 

<3 — -Have you made out any estimate of the value of the w-orb done compired with wlnt 
it would be under ordinary oircumBtances ? 

^ 'u' ui aV orf ot got ^ fig ures eucl it varies in different places The best results we got 
were probably 60 per cent in Ahmedabad, but m other places we did not get 20 per cent 
,, l —sixty per cent would be quite a record I should say Did you got the quantity of 
earth excavated and metal broken and take your payments and compare the gross cost with a 
similar amount of work done in ordinary times 9 
A —Yes 

Q Do you include the cost of establishment ? 

No, because it 13 more m famine work than at other times 



Q — Do you include tlie cost of hospitals and poorhouses and gratuitous relief 0 
A — Everything of that sort. 

Interpolation by Mr Fcrdunji, Tarapurwala —It does not include the gratuitous relief 
given by Civil officers, only the expenditure in connection with the Public Works Department 
establishment, hutting, tools and plant, sanitation, hospitals, but not the Hospital Assistants 

The President — We have been told that in somecises you were taken unaw ires , you 
were not by any means prepared for the numbers that came upon you in the matter of provision 
of works, tools, plant, establishment and so on Did you find anything of that sort when you 
were there 9 We had it from Mr Rebsoh, who had to deal with these things 

A — I found only one case m which we were rushed rather in July in Borsad, owing to 
arrivals from two Native States We ran short of establishment, but it was very soon added 
to 

Q — Was the establishment with regard to quality all that you wished ? 

A — Oh, no , we had to take what we could get One of the weak points is the difficulty 
of getting establishments 

Q — Did you always strive to have a responsible man on Rs 150 or Rs 200 over your 
works ° 

A — On large works, yes 

Q — Your works were subdivided into charges of say 5,000, as has been done else- 
where ? 

A — .No , there was simply a subdivision of works. 

Q — The number might run up to any number of people 9 When it got beyond control 
vou used to open another work ? 

A —Yes 

Q — And when cholera broke out ? 

A — Cholera broke out before I took charge 

Q — If you had had your works divided into small bodies of 4,000 or 5,000, with 
a complete establishment for each, you would have found them more easy to handle Would 
you be disposed on a future occasion to create an establishment like that ? 

A . — I think I should 

Q — And payments aie also a matter of establishment Provided you could do it, are you 
m favour of daily measurements and payments or weekly 9 

A — If you have the establishment, daily , but in practice you cannot commence payment 
until the work is done, when the people should be gomg to take their food 
Q — Could you not pay at 12 o’clock on one day for the previous day 9 
A — That would prevent people going to their food and rest 
Q — For twenty minutes ? 

A — It would not work m that way I consider it would be best to have bi-weekly pay- 
ments, with two half holidays and no Sunday rest 
Q. — Did you try that system ? 

A — Yes , m one of the Native States It worked fairly well We stopped on pay day at 
11 m the morning As a rule, the payments were done before evening 

Q — How many people had you on works where this system was employed ? 

A — There was a work in Deesa which varied from 7,000 to 10,000 The payment took 
quite three hours, but the establishment was more or less short 
Q — What establishment had you 9 
A. — The work was carried out by the Civil authorities 

Q — The quickness of payment would depend upon the number of substantial jamadars and 
men of that description 9 

A — We had 'muqaddams 

Q — No. Muqaddams are gangmen, and the jamadars would be over say 10 gangs, like 
vmstns If you had a system like that, then when the measurements are handed in the 
cashiers make out for the jamadar’s charge the amounts to be paid. These would be put m little 
bags, and at 12 o’clock these little bags would bo put in a big bag and given to the jamadar, and 
m the presence of the officer m charge of the works these are distributed to the headmen of the 
gang This has been reduced to a science, and I have seen over 10,000 peoplo paid in twenty 
minutes For every 5,000 people you have a naib tahsUddi ? 

A — A m amlatddr , 

Q — On Rs 100 a month , one Sub-Overseer on the permanent staff, 17 Larluns to keep 
muster-rolls, 70 or 80 mates of gangs, one store-keeper, one clerk, two cashiers, 4 to 10 chauh- 
dars for the treasury chests, 4 to 10 sweepers That was the entire staff And the marvellous 
thing is that it was done honestly 9 

A. — I should be afraid to attempt it here, for individual payments with such a staff but I 
know a great deal discipline will do 

Mr Nicholson —Is 120 cubic feet the task of a digger 9 
A — Yes. 

Q — And then it was 71 feet 9 

A, — Ho would have to dig and carry that He would have to lift it up and put it m the 
basket 

Q — But I do not think that would make the difference between 71 and 120 
A — 36 is allowed for the motion of lifting the basket 
Q.— Then a normal lead of 50 feet would be pactically ml 
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Mr Bourdillon. — I don’ t quite understand Low you organize your gangs wLen you Lavo 

too many earners 9 > 

A — Wo lengthen the lead 

Q. — But how can jou give a long lead on a road » T 

_ 4 t . "\y c W ould select a suitable spot according to the number of earners If y ou cannot 

get the lead you must reduce the g mgs „ 

Rao Bahddur Syam Snndci Lai -Did you stiffen the task when the rains came 9 

A—‘ Yes 

Q— Did it have a bad effect on the people 9 
Q — Had it the effect of sending people off to then fields 9 

A —It might have hurried them a little at the end There were complaints of not getting 
labour 


[Witness put in a statement about tasls ] 

The usual proportion of men, women and working children on works in Gujrnt is 2, 3 
and 1, so a gang would oidinarily consist of 16 men, 24 women and 8 children , lot tl 48 

According to Table 3 the combined task for thw gang for a lead of 100 feet would bo 
16x5S + 24x3S+8xl9=l, 922 cubic feet To dig this quantity we shall require all the 16 
men and a big boy from the earnoi class, thus 16 X 120+1 x80=2,000 The remaining carriers, 
vis , 23 women and 8 children will carry the above qn mtity thus — the tack for a woman for a 
100 feet lead being 74, aud that for a child 37, thus 23x74 + Sx37=l,998 

If the gang consist of say, 22 men, IS women and 8 childien, a lend of 50 feet w'ould suit , 
thus the men would dig 22x120=2,610 cubic feet and the carriers would cairy 1 Sx116 + 8x 
58=2,552 cubio feet, which is nearly the quantity dug by the men By Table 3 the task of the 
gang comes to 22x71+18x47 + 8x24=2,600 cubic feet Suppose a gang consists of 6 men, 
30 w'omen and 14 children, a lead of 400 feet would suit 

By Table 3 the task for the gang would be 6x26 + 30x17 + 14x9=792 cubic feet Now 
6 men and a boy from class 2 will dig 6xl20+lxS0=S00 cubic feet, and the remaining 
workers of class II and III will cany the excat ated earth to a distance of 400 feet , thus 
29x23 + 14x11 = 821 (vide Table 2) 

Suppose a gang consist of 3 men, 30 women and 12 children, a lead of 1,000 feet would 

suit 

By Table 3 the task of the gang would be 3x13 + 30x9 + 12x4=357 cubic feet Now 
the three (3) men would excavate 360 cubic feet and the carriers would carr> the whole quantity 
to a distance of 1,000 feet, thus 30x10 + 12x5=360 

Suppose the lead on a w'ork was 200 feet throughout, the gang consisted of 16 men, 24 
women and 8 children, it is evident that the lead would not suit such a gang, and so tho question 
how the gang is to be tasked anses 

It can be done in the following way — 

By Table 3 the task of the gang for a lead of 200 feet would be — 

16x41 + 24x28 + 8x14=1,440 cubic feet This would require ^^=12 men only to 
excavate, and tho remaining members of the gang would carry thus — 

(By Table 2), 1x64 + 24x42 + 8x21=1,432 

Suppose the lead thioughout was 50 feet only and the gang consisted as above of 16 men, 
* 4 women and 8 clnldien By Table 3 the task of this gang would be — 16 x 71 + 24 x 47 + 8 
X 24 =2,456 cubic feet To dig this, in addition to the lb men, wo shall hate to employ 7 big 
boys or stiong women from the carrier class to help them in digging 
Thus the excavation will bo — " ° 

, Id X 120+7 x80=2,4t>0 cubic feet, and the remaining members will carry the earth to a 
distance of 50 feet, thus — 

17 Xll6+8x5S=2,436 cubic feet 

Thus by a little manipulation the gangs can be so tasked that the digger’s work will be 
nearly equal to the carrier’s v ork 

Taking a child equal to half a woman, the general lule would be as follows — 

Proportion of men to jvomen 
1 to 1 
1 to 2 
1 to 3 
1 to 4 
1 to 6 
1 to 10 
X to 12 


SnitnWo lead 
60 feet 

160 feet nearly 
200 feet 
300 „ 

600 „ 

800 „ 

1,000 „ 



Mr W H WHITE 


Replies by Mr W K White, Svpennten ling Engineer, N 1) , 

to the questions drawn up by the Famine Commission. 

•W B — I Numbers of questions corrected from those in Bombay 
Government Gazette, Part I 

II Questions which can b°st be answered by Civil Department have 
been omitted 

Question <Y — Earth- work — generally piece-work and 
distance from home 

9 — Badly in Gujardt, os there has been no famine in it 
for many years, and slight distress is not enough to educate 
us to deal with a real famine of both man and beast m the 
rich soft country of Gujardt 

(a) Many were , a few 

(b) No , no special lists 

t 

10 — Large woiks Not that I know of 

14 — Irrigation wells ore possible more or less in all the 
districts Water from suiface varies very considerably 
and roughly may be taken from 20 to 70 feet These 
depths were probably increased by the failure of 1899 
monsoon They are certainly in some districts abnormally 
deep from the surface this year The remainder of the 
question can best be answered by Revenue authorities 

15 — Generally speaking Local Boards works were 
first started under Civil agency 

16 — Tasks were more or less based on the Famine 
Code No 

17 — More or leBs Yes , yes , yes, included m week's 
earnings generally. 

18 — Influx of people for relief 

19 — In certain districts they started with a few small 
works but practically large ones came on at once 

20 — Public Works Department No, no. I believe 
not Yes. 

21 — No Numbers on works varied considerably from 
a few thousand to over 20,000 as tune went on and numbers 
for relief mcroased No maximum was laid down. Drafting 
to othei works 

22 — Each tooth had moie or less its own establish- 
ment Details varied and will be given m Executive 
Engineer’s replies To suit locality and circumstances 

~23 — Yes Not so far as I have heard. At times — yes, 
in most cases, but there were cases where people went to 
their homes or camped m villages 

24 — Must depend upon density of the population and 
class of people In places m Ahmedabad and. Kaira, where 
the population is dense, 10,000 people came m from a veiy 
small aiea , while m the Paneh Mahals a whole tdluka would 
not supply them Varied much according to class of people, 

but 15 miles might be taken as a limit generally 

• 

25 — No. Professional and setting out and fixing * 
tasks, etc 

Tam 7i 
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36—Ycb from Revenue Mrkun on Rs 15 to Staff 

Corps and other officers on Rs 500 and upwards according 
to rank and standing Government Ci rcular No 6 12 ot ord 
February 1900 was generally followed, but when the 
Civil Officer was a senior man he more oi less controlled 
matters The Civil Officer had fnll power to check, note or 
report anything he wished 

SZ—No, with the Public Works representative under 
reference to his Executive Engineer^ if necessary 


28 — Differed on diffident works and in different dis- 
tricts, but 50 was the genei all) accepted gang No great 
gam was noticed from efforts to secure village or family 
groups 

29 —As far as possible that prescribed m paragraph 445 
of Famine Commission Report of 1808 No depaiture was 
found necessary except in the MohMs, where a slight 
alteration was made to meet local conditions 


(a) It was a necessary evil 

(5) It effected a questionable economy 

30 — A distinction is certainly necessary in classification 
of men and women, and also in then wages The Code 
classification was adopted 

31 — Piece-vroife tried in places for short periods at 
first, but practically the Code sjstun was quickly introduced 
all over No No 

32 — Yes There is such a large “ if “ m the second 
portion of this question that it is difficult to answer, but 
effectual relief can certainly he afforded provided the pay- 
ments are liberal enough to keep the people in health and 
strength and the work of a class on which they can got 
"results'" to earn the required wage, but many classes, 
such as shepherds, etc , simply cannot dohalf an oidmary task 
at digging or earth-work, which are the general works 
provided , and will run down and get emaciated on a “ task 1 ’ 
scale for “ payment by lesulta” which the Koli or Iffied 
will do with the greatest ease In my opinion no hard and 
fast rule can be luid down to meet the question 

33 — Will be best seen from the replies of the local 
officeis , No, except for emaciated people and old and feeble 
who are specially treated , No , Generally leniency , Low 
earnings, epidtmic of cholera, etc, and inability of soma 
classes, such as Grasias, Pdtiddrs, Burwdds, etc, to cope with 
tho tasks. 


34 — Adequate Those who could and did work kept 
m good condition on it I have heaid of a few cases, but 
certainly they did not do so generally, though I believe 
there were some of cases where families with certain means 
still m their possession sent a few members to the relief works 
to earn the daily wage for benefit of the common purso 
this more generally when works were close to villages 
where the family lived Yes, I believe so as a rule — there 
may have been early exceptions When the works were well 
m hand there was little or no difficulty m getting change 

33 — Yes Some of the workers could earn sufficient 
to support themselves for a rest-day, but the general mass 
eitliei could not or would not do so A rest day wage 
would appear necessary, but its form is open to question 

36 — Yes Fining should be down to the penal wages — 
there is no use m half mtasuies , either tho people are fit to 
work and should do so, or they should *be provided for 
separately under special rules and supported on a different 
principle 


37. — No , piece-work was tried at the outset I believe, 
after that a minimum wis fixed which was above the 
penal I think not, though the woik done often only repre- 
sented it 

38 — Weekly as a rule, but m some districts* bi-weekly 
and even daily payments were found necessary I prefer 
bi-weekly payments With two half holidays 

30. — Daily for the first week or ten days as a rule Not 
to my knowledge The Bania was careful not to make bad 
debts, and as he fixed bis own sale price, got catA pay- 
ments, having Government practically as Paymaster, must 
have made a very good thing out of the famine I consider 
one of the weak points m the famine administration is the 
way m which Government are at the mercy of the Ban.as 

4.0 — To the individual as a rule, and this is preferable 

41 — See Executive Engineer’s replies. 

43 — See Executive Engineer’s replies, paragraph 208 
generally, sometimes modified 

43 — Maximum wage was equivalent of 19 chatdks of 
gram for male, 15 for female and 10 for childien Children 
and weakly persons capable of work were as a rule allotted 
light duties about the camp, or on bunds of tanks or 
embankments in breaking up clods or levelling down the 
earth-work generally Neither task nor piece-work, but 
simply daily labour on minimum under supervision of 
muk&dams 

44. — No 

45. — Bough muster rolls were kept up as a rulq. From 
those, Code task regular forms could be easily prepared 

46 — Eevenue authonties The cheapest as a rule 
excluding Bavata and Kadra Yes 

47 — See replies from local officers. 

48 — The Local Government Collectors and Com- 
missioner can best reply to latter portion of this question. 

49 — None till towards rams when people were 
encouraged to get to their homes, and to do so m some cases 
small village works were used with success 

50 to 57 — These were earned out under Civil agency 
with perhaphs some slight assistance occasionally from the 
Public Works Department The works as a rule were 
village improvements, generally tank-digging, and questions 
about them can best be answered by the Civil authorities 

58 — I have formed some opinions on the subject but 
have not time to put them m proper form 

59 — There are some aboriginal tnbes m the Division and 
they weie found most difficult to deal with. The local 
authorities can best reply to the detail questions 

90 — Yes, and largely m certain districts Famine 

91 — Belief was never excessive though cost may have 
been so, and was only defective m a few cases through fault 
of the people themselves Condition of the people Befusal 
of people to come on works till very late and their inability 
or refusal to work 


95.— Yes. 
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i gg Very slightly Measures were taken for good and 

, Adequate water-supply with success Yes, during the cholera 
j epidemic every second or third day as a xuie 

* log Sanitary measures were sufficient, see local 

officers’ replies for details Civil officers 

1 103 —Yes Impossible to say with any correctness hut 

certainly very large in some districts 

106 —Yes, as to /odder, not as to grain The Banias 
had laid m large stocks early in, and even before, the famine, 
i and it would be interesting to know the difference of pnce 
they laid m their stores at, and sold them at 

, IQS — Not till after the ram fell, and then only m few 

1 places, and for a very short time 

1 110— No 

1 HI — No radical departure, but slight modifications, 

isuch as introduction of penal wage Yes 

K I 

j' 112 — Yes Not under Public Works Department. Not 
( at the moment 

! 115 — A very large question to which I am unable to 

reply ofihand 

W H, WHITE, c e , 

t Superintending Engineer, N D. 


, Extract from, the letter from Mr W E White, Superintend - 
' \ng Engineer, N D , No. 233, dated 12th Jammy 1901, 
foneardmg the ab've 

1 I find a difficulty m replying satisfactorily to many of 
■ the questions as it is impossible m my opinion to generalise 
for the whole famino area of Gujai itt The people, their 
habits, strength and stamina, capacity for endurance and 
ipower of living on reduced or pool food, as affio the unfitness 
jfofsomo for the ordinary class of labour provided on relief 
works, differ so much that I consider any attempt to 
i , generalise may simply lead to wrong conclusions, and it is 
i, better to weigh the evidence of local officers of each 
' Collectorate who will be able to testify to the conditions and 
1 (difficulties of their several districts, than attempt at 
generalisation for the whole Division 

With tbeso views I Tefravn fr,om attempting to give 
detail answeis to questions of winch the replies m mj 
opinion must vaiy fiom different districts and confine myself 
to giving such information as my personal experience enables 
me to speak upon Further, I have to point out that I did 
not take charge of the Northern Division till May 24th, 
1900, long before which all work arrangements and systems 
had been introduced I earned on a Agoing concein 11 
w, th such action as became from time to time necessary 
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MR J MOLLISON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE 

\ 

Ihc Pi esident — Aro you acquainted with the method of keeping land records 9 
A — No 

Q — Are you prepared to speak foi the sy stem of settlement 9 
A —No 

Q — Nor the sublet of the incidence of land revenue on tie soil 9 

A — Except in so far as I hive become more oi le 3 s acquainted with it in making crop 
experiments and in analysing the leports submitted 

Q — Ceitain statements have been prepared as to the incidence of land revenue on the 
soil of the various distucts , the geuei il result is to show that the assessment presses much 
more lightly ou the Deccan districts than m Gujrit Is that your experience 9 

A — I should not put it m that way The percentage works out m the Deccan to a 
smaller figure than in Gujrat unquestionably , in the Southern Maharatta country the incid- 
ence of the assessment on the gioss produce is less than in Gujrat 

Q — But it would not follow that the maigin of profit of cultivation in the Deccan is 
greater than in Gujrat 9 
A — No , the re\ersc 

Q — You are prepared to say that although the incidence of the assessment on the soil 
works out at a higher peioentage in Gujiat, yet the profits in Gujrat are higher than in the 
Deocan 9 

A — Yos taking the district as a whole, certainly 
Q — Do you know' Gujrat? 

A — Yes , I don’t know the Panch Mah'ils very well 

Q — Would you say that the Panch M ihdls is a less productive country than Eaira or 
Surat or Broach ° 

A — The cultivators in the P inch Mah'ils are inferior The district is not so wall culti- 
vated as other pai.t -5 of Gujrat Tho incidence of assessment in the Panch Mahals is much less 
than in other parts of Gujrat The district is not fully settled The assessment is low owing 
to the poorness of the cultivatois and inferiority of cultivation, not owing to the poorness of 
the district 

Q — Do 3 ou yourself think much preoision can be attached to crop experiments, as 
indicative of the productiveness and character of the country ? 

A — No, ns now carried out, I do not attach much importance to them because some of the 
officers who do the work have not the experience necessary to select average ciops 
Q — Are they a rough indication 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Do you think the profit in Gujrat to a fairly good cultivator is higher than in the 
rest of the Presidency ? 

A — Yes, decidedly so 

Q — To w'hat do you attribute the cause of so severo a famine in Gujrat ? 

A — For one reason Gujrat is not used to famine or scarcity Even in an ordinary year 
in the Deccan the people are pinched and thoy are inured to it, and so they do not feel the 
pinah m tho same w'ay as the people in Gujiat do Gujrat people are more used to luxuries 
and are softer altogether, they aro not used to meeting a calamity of that sort I don’t think 
that tho character of tho assessment has anything to do with it 
Q — Either in the Deccan or Gujrat? 

A— No 

Q — Is there much indebtedness among the cultivators 9 

A — I am not iu touch with the people like a Revenue Officer, but it is commonly believed 
among Revenue Officers that the agiicultuial classes are very largely indebted 
Q — You aie not m a position to speak wuth fiist-hand knowledge 9 
A— No 

Q — Have y r ou made inquiries mto the mortality amongst the cattle in Gujrat or the 
Deccan 9 

A — Returns aro made to tho Aguculturnl Office through the Collectors and through sub- 
ordinate Revenue Officers annually, the returns are before you The loss that is shown in these 
leturns does not represent the true mortality, paiticularly in Gujrat The figures show 
1,800,000 less in June 1900 than m Juno 1899, I don’t know exactly when the census was 
taken, but between the time the census was taken and the end of July a good many cattle 
died, not nearly so many in the Deccan ns m Gujrat 
f Q — Theie was less scarcity of fodder in the Deccan than m Gujrat 9 

A — Yes , in the Deccan green grass sprang up m 1900 earlier than in Gujrat 1 In the 
latter district rain held off until the very end ot July The change fiom the dry food in 
the hot weather to the green grass occasions bowel-complaints and high mortality in ordinary 
years In 1900 the motality was greater than usual because on debilitated cattle the change 
was so severe Instead of 67 to 69 per cent the mortality as shown m Ahmedabad and Panch 
Mahals tho chances are that the real figures are higher The mortality figures include a propor- 
tion of cattle whioh were useless, derelict, and infirm, and it was just as well they were got rid 
of. If you go back to June 1896 instead of June 1899, the returns of Juno 1900 show a 
decrease for the Presidency of nearly thiee million caftle during the two recent famines 

lu 



0 -We have been told by a witness tbafc the mortality in Gujrat was something like 
70 per cent ol the cattle Would you be disposed to accept that 

Q -Jthe^St of the Presidency what percentage of the cattle died during the famine 

^ssrasWs f «Pr'\ *zTrs l fM " ,c of 

*• ftssW&K ?Ss3*s?S5Sfi^> “■*= — « » f 

, the Pjople^^ i coii](J flot gay tliat i ain i am familiar with the cultivation and the 
crops, that is my business 

Q —Do you think there is a future for nngatwn m Gujrnt 

A XJnquestionahlj a gieat future , provided the people have means of their on n to dig 

wells or provided they get money in some way 

Q —Does irrigation m the futuie depend more on veils than on canals 

A — Yes 

Q — In a famine year 9 

A —In a famine year there is no water m the canals 
Q . — considemble portion of Gujrat is black cotton soii> is it not 

A No, a small proportion is deep black cotton soil The deep black cotton coil exists 

mostl} r m the Broach district 

Q — is v/e 1 1 irrigation suitable for the black cotton soil id Broach 

A —No , the soil is too deep and too ictentive of moisture The under-la} er is not porous 
That combination of soil above and sub-soil below is unsuitable for irrigation The land 
would under irrigation become waterlogged That statement only refers to Broach It docs 
not refer to shallower black soil in other paits of Gnjrat or to the deep alluvial sandy or 
clayey loam soils which are found in extensive tracts in Gujrat and aic eminently suitable for 


irrigation 

Q — Are you of the opinion that irrigation can be practised without manure ° 

A — It is impossible On the very rich alluvial soils of If air, a arid Ahmedabad, which 
are practically unchanged to a depth of 40 feet, I am not sure that you could not go on for a 
term of years without manure, but in ordinary circumstances, tiuless the crop js liberally 
manured, irrigation cannot pay 

Q — We have been told that the cultivators me very largely w debt m tins district, 
would it not be difficult for the cultivator who is m debt to increase hiB expenditure and build 
a well and provide the materials for irrigation ? 

A — Yes, no doubt , at the 6ame time if Government are prepared to be liberal I cannot see 
any better opening for lending money , it is absolutely secure , Jtiso preventive against famine. 
If it is advanced to the right sox t of people, it would unquestionably do a great deal of good. 
But as long as people generally are m the hands of money-lenders, as they are now, I doubt 
whether without Government assistance there will be any great advance m well digging, 

Q — Have yon noticed any progress m well irrigation in Gujrnt 9 

A — I have noticed it since the revision of the survey , the rates are fixed for SO }ears , a 
certain amount of assessment is made upon the sub-soil water condition , when the people found 
that there was absolute seairit), that there was to be no enhancement of assessment for 30 years 
in Gujrat, they began to be very active m digging wells 

Q — Have you reason to believe that the stimulus of well irrigation w is afforded by the 
policy of taxing snb-soil water 9 

A — No, I should rather say that it was the security of tenu e at a fixed rate fora definite 
period 

Q —Are you able to give the Commission any information on the subject of the suspension 
ot the Government demand in years of bad crops ? Would it he a politic step and beneficial to 
the people in years of short stocks to suspend a portion of the demand which mav or mav not 
be remitted 9 J J 


A —I should say that where the condition of the crops wms such in any portion of the 
district that it was advisable for Government to advance taqdvi for the purchase of fodder or 
for the deepening of wells, it is absolutely essential that assessments should bo suspended 
Where the conditions require the help I have indicated, the conditions are such that suspensions 
should be made 1 


Q —A considerable volume of evidence has been given to the Commission tlmt the 
suspension of revenue demand should depend upon the cbaiaeter of the holder of the land, it has 
given? t Wt t ie trne llolder 19 a bama or money-lender, suspension should not be 

A —No, certainly not , I should squeeze ev ery pie out of him 

tntem“; A m ft 0 Sr r 7irr t M 0re th V C ™ s,0n ,s thl * tbatit 15 undesirable to differed 
f ' be " differentiating you pmetieally hit the actual cullivn- 

z *£ tmToXxs ^ be " ■» p-' 1 “> 

to! ‘° m “ O "‘ of pocket , but ho 
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Q — He may If you have an eight-anna 01 six-anna crop over a large tract of country, 
the hernia would bs able to recover some of that from the actual cultivator and so put the 
actual cultivator into deeper difficulties ? 

A — I am not sure tbit I should advocate suspensions of revenue m the case of an eight- 
anna crop 

Q — Would you do it in the case of a four-anna crop 9 Opinions seem to agree that that 
would be the line. In such a case as that, if you don’t suspend m the case of a bama you will 
bring piessure to beat upon the actual cultivator? 

A . — That is quite likely 

Q— In such a case would jou be inclined to suspend the revenue m the general interest 
of the country 9 

A — The bama should be made to pay I do not think the man who has got into his 
clutches would be any worse off 

Q — But there are a numbei of men who are onl) to some extent in the clutches of the 
monev-lendm, and such meu as that w'lll hate to go further into the mire of debt if they are 
called upon to pay the full assessment 9 

A — I c hould still prefei to squeeze the bama and try, if possible, to get the tenants by 
Goveiument assistance out of Ins power, and prevent them by hook or by crook from borrow- 
ing money on the laud / 

Q — Can you suggest any means of preventing a man who w r ants money getting it from 
the man who wants land 9 

A — I should prevent the cultivator using his land as a security 

Q — ’At all events you would m no case be prepared to exempt the bama or to class him 
in the same category as the cultivator for the purposes of suspensions 9 
A — No 

Q- — ’You would be in favoui of a liberal system of taqdvi ? 

A — Yes, unquestionably , for particular pin poses 

Q — With your experience among the people do you think there is any possibility of estab- 
^ llshiDg mutual assistance in the shape of village banks ? 

A — I have no experience , I should doubt if it is worth while making any Buck attempt 
Mr Nicholson — Is that your deliberate opinion that j ou would stop the i ayal from using 
his land as a security for debt 9 , 

A — It is a suggestion I know the trouble that occurs, how the whole outturn of the 
Presidency is veiy much afiected m ordinary years on account of the indebtedness of the people 
The) are not m a position to cultivate to the best advantage 

Q — I think you said 70 per cent of the cattle weie lost in Gujrat, that includes a per- 
centage of useless cattle, does it not 9 

A — I should say about 10 per cent , not more 
Q — The valuable cittle lost is something like 60 per cent 9 
A —Yes 

Q — I understand a Gujrati’s wealth is bound up in his cattle 9 
A —Yes 

Q — And, as a matter of fact, I suppose a large pi oportion of the breeding cattle have 
disappeared 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Consequently the people have lost actual wealth measuied by crores of rupees, and it 
is a loss which cannot bo made up for 10 or 12 )ears to come 9 
A — We are importing cattle 

Q — Still ) ou will have to import a gieat deal before that can be made up 9 
A— Yes 

Q — You consider that the loss of cattle m this famine is, economically speaking, peihaps 
the most serious feature of the famine 9 

A — Yes , very much is that the case in Gujrat 

Q — I want to know by what means we can avoid that in the future or make it up to some 
extent Will you say what were the steps which were taken to prevent loss 9 

A — The forests were opened, cattle were transferred to the forests, foddei was imported 
cattle camps were opened, and fodder crops grown 

Q — Will you tell us wheie the weak points lay 9 Would jou open the forests to indis- 
ciiminate grazing 9 

A — No, not in Gujrat The chief reason of the high m ort dity of 'Gujrat cattle m the 
Tkana forest was the change of food and change of other uatuial conditions to which the~e soft 
cattle were accustomed 

Q — CliaDge of water and change of climate 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Is it not also a reason that by taming the whole mass of cattle into the forests the 
amount of grass which is available is exhausted at an early date 9 

A — I do not think that was the leason for the high mortality amoDg the Gujrat cattle 
which weie sent to distant glazing grounds 

Q — It is in evidence Is not this found to be the case elsewbeie 9 

A — No, T should not say so , but I should put it rather to the fact that the grass becomes 
inso fenor 1 
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q Then on the whole you do not cohs.der m future years any great service can be done 

by taking the oattle wholesale to the forests’ 

A —Not from Gujrat 

Q —Would you open the forests in the Deccan 

Q rWoulTy y ou throw the forest open to the cattle indiscriminately, or would you continue 

to 1 ^° f 1 j u ! n |! t j llt a moderate fee would be advisable Some_ of orn forests are not 

open I should like to see more opened 
Q — But you would levy a fee 9 

q .Then in the case of the importation of fodder, which was largely adopted here, do you 

think it possible to support the cattle of the country by imported glass 9 

A —I think that the extended cultivation of fodder crops and full utilization of all home 

lesouices would be mote useful , „ 

Q —You mean that the glass cut in the forest is very often comparatively useless 
^ — Excopt iu parts where the taiufHU is extremely light Where there is *\ ruin fail 
the grass is spoilt by September-October 

<3 — And the people cut ifter that date’ 

A — It is hardly worth carrying any distance 

(2 So that when added to the immense dithcultic3 of transport the fact is that the stufl 

imported is haidly worth c irrj mg ? 

A — Ye« «■ 

Q — Do you think, as regards the Government entering into the matter of fodder supply, 
that it is nece^-saiy , or would a on leave it solely to private enterprise 9 

A — Private enterprise would have been uncommonly ictne in the famine year if pruato 
enterprise had been backed up m any way by the Hallway Companies 

Q — fact it is possible the Government enterprise might best bo confined to stimulating 
the Railway Companies 9 v 

A — Yes, such Government assistance would help pm ate enterptise 
Q — Is there the possibility of substituting oilc ike for the maintenance of the cattle m 
place of grass 0 

A — I should say so distinctly Iu any season glass of a cry' poor description sells at a high 
price, particularly at all populous centres Various oilcakes can bo obtained at — compared 
with grass — comparatively chevp rates The feeding values of the various oilcakes are infin- 
itely greater thau that of ordinary samples of dried grass 

Q —So that it u extremely economical both to import tbe oilcake hugely and to trust 
independently for the importation of griss 9 
A — Certainly 

Q — In tint way you would reduce the difficulty of a certain quantity of food bulk for 
bulk than the grass 9 

A — Yes, that extra feeding added to the resources of the people would be infinitely more 
useful 

Q — So tint in that way the rolling-stock might be economised 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Can such cake be proem ed to any 1 irge extent in the country 9 
A Yes, to a large extent at very cheap rates in certain districts where oilseeds are exten- 
sively grown In ordinary y ears the demaud m these districts is limited jud tbe prices are 
very modeiate 


Q —Foreign cake, I suppose, could be largely obtained ? 

A No oilcake is imported into the Bombay Presidency from abroad Oilcakes could bo 
got trom other parts of India Lmseed-cike is exported to Europe from Bombay in consid- 
erable quantities Other oilcakes aie also exported to a small extent but are not well 
known in Euiopeau maikets, theiefore their prices in Bombay are low LiD c eed-c ike lias a 
high reputation for expoit, therefore its price in Bombay is high — Rs ‘70 to Its 80 per ton 
An equally good feeding cake, such as scssamum, can usually be bought at half the price of 
linseed cake A chevp oucako can be economically trauspoited long distances by rail in a 
famine y ear J 

be extended™* re ^ ereace to >' our cattle-camps, I think you are of opinion they could not 

A There are not the moans fet sufficient direct supervision 
limited 9 ere * ore Oie number of cattle that could be saved at such camps would be very 

, --ri-lrja L C X k Z^r ° f ex P enence °r an experienced village officer of good .agricultural 

Waj asf0f «f, there would be no parti- 
cular ditticutty in managing numeious cattje-c.amps 

2 ~Enoffimaw2x°irif ° ffiCial agGUC ? “ lght P 03Slbl y ^ **le to do something? 
or Buuervision of nfnnhLl f * possess practical expenence, but without trained supervision 

that a large number of Government cattle- 
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Q —Would it be possible to do anything by small village associations supervised 
the Veterinary officeis ’ r 

A — If the Yetenuaiy officer is trained well 

, Q— A sit is at present, how v ould you limit the operations of the camps, would i 
keep them for working cattle or only for milch cattle’ ' " 

A — I should say for the more valuable class of cattle 
Q — And the cows will take care ot themselves ? 

A —If the means exist foi saving useful cattle of all classes it would of course be advisa 
to do so But with limited means good work cattle and good young male stock claim fi 
attention 

Q — There is another method of assisting I think you have already told us that it woi 
be of considerable advantage to the country if advances were made Were they successfu 
given m portions of the Presidency ? 

A — Unquestionably 

Q — By these grants of taqdvi was the foddei supply of the eountiy materially increase 
A — Very materially 

Q — Nov, the cost of digging a kachcha well would be how much in this place ? 

A — Mi Seddon told me that he advanced Rs 15 per kachcha well in the Panch Mihi 
Th it amount was sufficient for digging a well through soft alluvial soil Rs 30 were su 
cieut for digging a kachcha well and fitting it with leather bag ( kos ) and rope. 

Q — With that, what area would the people be able to irrigate ’ 

A ■ — It w'ould in the case of many kachcha wells be possible to work two leather bags 
sandy alluvial soils in Kaira and Ahmedabad each bag would probably irrigite about t 
acres 

Q — Then jou could irrigate four acies from the well’ 

A — If it weie a good one 

Q — Will you tell us how many tons of food would be kiken per acre from the area co 
manded by such wells’ 

A — In Gujrat less than in the Deccan But the kind of judr fodder grown m Guj 
is very much superior m quality to that of the Deccan A good crop of Sundhia judr 
Guirat would yield something like 6,0005)3 of dry fodder per acre, i e nearly 21- tons of c 
fodder for each crop 

— Q — So that one of those wells would produce during the season — from September 
June — what amount of dry fodder ’ 

A — 20,000lbs or more per leather bag (kos) fiom different patches of ground command 
by one well, from three crops grown during the season 
Q —So that one could get 20 tons of foddei ? 

A — Yes, from a w ell with a fair supply of water, but not from the same patch of land 
Q — And that fodder would be worth at Rg 30 a ton = Rs. 600 ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Then you tlunlr the granting of advances would be an eminently suitable way 
increasing the fodder crop ’ 

A • — Yes, I do not think you can go too fir m giving taqdvi piovided the people are t 
right sort of people and the land the right sort of land 

Q — You wmuld also advocate that taqdvi as a rule should be given deliberately during nc 
famine periods so as to meet the difficulties of the famine ’ 

A — Yes, certainly ; particularly m the Deccan Money advanced in a famine year for w 
construction in the Deccan after October-November would be practically useless We 
cannot be dug through murum and hard rock m time for successful irrigation after Novel 
ber-December 

Q — In the parts of the country wlieie these wells are suitable, why is it that they do n 
exist ’ 

A —But they do exist 

Q — -But there seems to be a very large scope for their development ’ 

A — Only well-to-do cultivators make wellB Poorer men have not the means The oc 
of constiucting a pakka well m the deep alluvial soils of Gujrat is a matter of Rs 1,200 
Rs 1,500 ‘ 

Q — Would it be possible for the Government to dig wells and obtain recoupment ’ 

A — I have thought of that A trained establishment would be necessary for supervisioi 
Q — You are of opimon that if there were a trained establishment, it would be an advisat 
way of spending Government money? 

A— Ye« 

Q — We were told that m a certain taluqa there were very many thousand acres fre 
which griss could be obtained , in such a case would it not be well to cut the grass and store l 
A — Yes, this can be done , if j ou cover it with corrugated iron, so as to keep the rain ( 
it 

Q — As regards the fodder crops, do you think they could be more developed on the bla 
soil as m the other parts of the country ? 

A — There is no better fodder crop than the judr 

Q — But I am asking wlietkei in any black soil parts of India it would be possible a] 
advisable to grow fodder crops for the purpose of cattle ? 

A — Wkeig fodder fetches a good price the judr crop is already grown for fodder 

2u 


<3 -Is there any other method in winch j ou think the fodder supply of the country might 
bo developed ? 

Q — Do°you think that fodder hedges might be grown ? 

^-Talking about hedges do jou think pnokly pear 

coulcUeuscdfor ^ ,’ Q molc profitably occupied I know the experience m 

Madras m feeding pi.okly pear to cattle in famine tunc, I have tried pncklv pear i, fodder 
for caSe Starving cattle* can be kept alive on prickly pear if it is supplemented In a small 

rdion Mgoodfdiy grass^oi to ]. uul relinquished m the Ahmcdabid district. 

Have there been man) relinquishments? 

A I nn not aw are to what extent 

A -l£m not sure" 11 but theic is a good deat of waste land and unoccupied land that can- 
not bo occupied w lfh advantage , , , . _ „ . , . 

q —Could not these lands, which have been thrown up, be utilized for growing fodder ? 

A — They would glow* babul 
Q —Could they not be used loi glow mg grass 9 
A —The) are ot a very light sandy character 
Q —Your estimate of a good sugareme crop is about Rs GOO 9 
A —Yes, in the Poona district, where the cultiv it ion is very nd\ anccd 
Q —And ni tins part of the countr) 9 
A —I do not think tlic crops are on an average =o good 
Q —What is the average outturn of the sttgarc uic crop per acre? 

A My estimato as entered in the fornuilio figiues is, I think, 7,2001bs per acre for 

the Presidency 

Q — That comes to liow many rupees per aero 

A It vanes with the value of gin The price of gvn in Poona at tlic present date i- 

Rs 24. per pala of 240 pounds— lOlhs toi a rupee 

Q . — What do ) ou think to he the nvciagc value of the sugarcane crop? 

A — The averago rate of gar in the Picndcncv in orditurj j c vrs is about R a 1<5 per pa* a, 
td two-thirds ot the present Poona price The iverage outturn of pin I line put at 
7,20011)6 per aore 


No 81, dated the 16th February 1001 

Ft om— J Mot.mson, Esq , M II A G , Deputy Ducctoi of Agricullm c, Bombay, 

To — The Chief Sou clary to the Government of Bombay, Rttemtc Department 

lx giving oral evidence hefoie the Famine Gorami-sion tit Ahmedahad there were 
several points which I believe I did not make quite clear I w t-b, therefore to add to the 
evidence Igue 

2 The Honourable Jit Nicholson asked me whetliot I would approve of n schonie 
for the constiuction of wells lor irrigation b\ Government agcnc) 51) rejilv w is in the 
atfhmative A simple “ yc- ” or '' no ” to a question of this sort is net enough The question 
requires fuller discussion I have advocated in ni) printed note, which is nlread) betore the 
Commission, the need of liberal taqdvi advince- m ordinal) rears for well construction 
There is no doubt th it tagdvi advances are not dun) s spout m the tnnnncr confcmplitel by 
Government It, honor oi, a cultivator spoids the monoi in coiistrueling a well m a favour- 
able position, the woik will ho done chcipcr and probilil) as well as through Government 
agency If it is certain that taqdvi advance- foi wells ire tm- ppticd, then I think Govern- 
ment should undertike the construction of well- m the -ame w ly is an) other irrigation work. 
The offher who is entiustcd with the woik should bo instructed to tike di=tnet In di-tnct and 
mirk out the mo4 favom ible position- foi wells and select such hold iug- as are owned by 
toloiahly well-to-do cultiv itois Only men of this class can, in ni) opinion, regnlirlv use 
lrugatiou water to advantage I urge that the occupant of the hud should be allowed to cait 
all matmial and, with In- family, do ill digging .md rough woik icqnumg ordinal v labour 
The value oi -uch work at oidmar) luring rates to bo deducted fiom the total ontlii) The 
difference to be a bin den on the hnd, lecovei able like assessment Puncipal and interest te 
he le pay able in instalments during a term of vear- 

3 I evpie-sed to the Commission the opinion that a stock ot grass oi other fodder 
should be saved during jeais of plenty and jeserved for) ears of scuicih. Such reserves cm 
only be secured from damage by lain in Dutch bums These could be clieaply constructed 
with corrugated non loots supposed on old l ulwav mils Such barns would protect the 
stolen to clcle i foi )ears against an) damage oi deterioration Tlic grass should be pu-sed and 
lie bales when stored should be built up one foot clear off the ground on n rough flonniig. 
ihis will obviate damage b> soil moisture, wlnte-ants, etc The glass on and under the Ghats 
m paits where the lamfall is heavy (say over 80 inches poi annum) is not worth pieserving. 
It giows very lough and coarse m oidmary yeais It seeds earl) , and hefoie it can be out as 
hay has delenoiated to pom fhrous woithless AufT In the in hands of the Deccan and of the 
..° a hern i lahratta couutiy, where the rainfall is comparatively light (about or undei 80 inches), 

e gcas- iu forest Lw> cins is much better in quality and is suitable for stoiage In Gujrat 
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there are vor\ Urge areas of glass land The^e we e the grazing and breeding grounds The 
breeding-cattle aie well nigh extinct, and foi many 3 ears these lands will not be fully grazed 
This year gros^ in \eiy lnige quantity is rotting on the giound In November-December 
grass of evcelleut quality could hive been cut in very large quantity 

4 I suggest that the Militaiy mtliorities at all militaiy stations should be compelled 
to Ime in oidinaiy years a reserve stock of fodder sufficient foi two jeirs The Mihtiry 
requnements of Poona, Akinednagar, etc , are a huge demand on the resources of the Deocan 
in a year of scarcity 

5. The Honourable Mr Nicholson suggested that in a year of scaicity it would be 
bettei to bring supplies of conceutiated food such as oilcakes, cottou-seed, bran, etc, by lail 
to affected districts 1 iflier than attempt to bung lighter loads of inferioi grass or other bulky 
foddei One traiuload of oilcake would represent m feediug value many tiainloads of 
inferior grass Grass m ordinal}' t’mes is worth m Bombay Rs 10 per l,0001bs Fust 
class oilcake can be bought there at Rs 20 or less poi l,0001bs and m out-districts at cheaper 
rites The cow or buffalo is, howevei, so constituted, that a bulky food is necessary We must 
liai e in addition to concentrated food n certain amount of glass oi other bulky fodder The 
cake would be extremely useful as an auxiliary food I, tlieiefore, recommend local storage 
of gn'-s in ordinary years and imports by rail of concentrated food into affected distnets in 
years of scarcity or famine 

6 In the evidence which the Tdluqdtin Settlement Officer gave before the Famine 
Commission he stated, I beliere, that the j mu payable by ttiluqd'irs to Government was some- 
times more than the assessment which they collected from then tenants, and that the position 
was no better when ttiluqd'i.ri estates were administcied by Government agency A consider- 
able portion of the area of t'iluqdan villages west of Ahmedabad oousists of waste land which 
in reality is excellent grass 1 md Before the f imine these glass lauds were grazed to a very 
considerable extent by the cattle owned by Rnbfms and Bhaiwiids, botli classes being pro- 
fessional heidsmcu The Bharwads, especially in ordinal}' times, weie tmbulent people 
Bv hereditary right or custom they paid nominal rents foi the gn/ing lands of paiticular 
villages and they obstructed extension of cultivation b} turning their cattle on to new culti- 
vated aieas. The} were masters of the situation, and paid the tdluqddrs just as little as they 
pleased fot gi i/ing lights The figures woiked out four annas oi less per cow oi buffalo pei 
annum In ordinary aear 3 thoie was abundant grazing throughout the year The situation 
lias now changed The breeding herds are piacticall} extinct The Bharw'id is now meek 
in spird His song is a dnge. The cows and their bachclia 8 are gone The grass on the 
glazing lands is practically all rotting on the ground A few speculative contractors are 
cutting the best ot it and exporting in bales to Bombay and other markets Large supplies of 
grass of excellent quality will tor } ears to come be available foi export or foi local stoi age 
Mudi gi iss which is not of the finest quality' will be available also for gi izing In the inter- 
ests ot Gujint the quc-tion arises how can this grazing be best utilized ? In auswer I put 
forward a scheme which I hope will prove practicable I urge that the Bombay Government 
should through its Agricultural or Civil Veterinary Department buy in othei paits of India 
3 oung male stock of such breeds as aio likely to suit the Gujrat cultivator The chief effort 
of the Gujrat culfivatoi Ins been to save from starvation his work cattle and such young male 
stock as will grow eventual!} into good work-cattle He will not be very hard pressed for 
work-cattle for a few 7 years , but he certainly will be when the oldei cattle die if no young- 
stock arc in the meintime brought into the country I would purchase ns } eai lings or two- 
} ear olds the cattle required A. good judge could determine their ultimate usefulness for 
Giqrat at this age About 15 could be carried m a truck An import of say 20,000 
annually would not be a leiy largo undertaking The initial cost of such cattle would be 
smill compared with their ultimate mine Rail charges would, I darc=a}, mount up high , but 
we have to face the fact that land is now out of cultivation owmg to w'.mt of bullockpowei, 
and waste land will increase if there is no effort made to get woik oittle into the countiy As 
regards the rearing of imported cattle, I would in the fiist place ea=ti ate them, so that the 
remaining pure bred Gnjnt cows would not be contaminated AVe must m lint un the punty 
of the f n-fnmed Guirat bleed, even though only a trivial numbex ot pure bred cows renrins 
The work-cattle of Gupa f , which are perk ip=> tiie best work-cattle of India, are regulaily 
castrated by the professional lierdsmeu when quite young (less than i }oai old) I sec no good 
reason why the operation should be postponed with ofliei bleeds until they aie three, foui, or 
five years old The castrated cattle should be put in charge of the tnluqddrs oi m charge of the 
Tfduqdnri Settlement Officer on administered estates, allotting so many cattle pei village 
accoiding to exfeut of ivailabie gr izing The taluqdfir to be paid oi his estate ciedited with 
glazing and hording fees for such Government cattle as weie maintained llnoughout a year 
If a ttiluqdar was paid per annum Re 1 oi Rs 1-8-0 per head for grazing and heiding, his 
grass lauds w'ould }ield him much greater revenue than they do now, and I think Government 
could afford to pay s^h latcs I have recommended local storage of glass in case a }eai of 
scaicity oi famine occurs 

7 The Honounble Mi Nicholson, in casual conveisation, questioned me legardmg the 
utility of he-buffaloes for agricultural operations m Gujiat I explained that they weie 
largely used m the rice tracts of heavy rainfall, paiticulaily m Thaua The bullockpower 
tillage on such laud occurs only during a period of a few aveeks m June-July and during the 
rest of the year the cattle are practically idle, one pan of woik-cattle being requned foi 
about four acres of rice lands Tho grazing in the Konkan is fairly abundant , buffaloes can 
be kept without much extra feeding duung the idle season The climate suits buffaloes better 



than other cattle lie-buffalo calves and yoarllng3 are bought for the Konknn at purely 
nominal rales in above Ghdt and other buffalo-breeding districts These young lio-buflaloes 
are reaied in the IConkan Some when mature are used as work cattle Many supply tho 
Bombay market with beef 

S Tho ordinary Gujrat cultivator prides himsolf m possessing well-matolicd pairs of 
work-cattle Ho would, I think, feel demeaned if he laid to use he-builnloes instead , but 
if very hard pressed ho might take to them Much rice laud m Northern Gujrat lay waste 
this year The ram onme so kite that the conditions for rice wore xory unfavourable , but in 
the future without suihoient bullockpower, I tear, the tendency will bo to neglect ncc beds 
and devote attention to oidinary dry crop areas The rice bed requires much labour in a 
short period. The dry crop tillage is spiuid otor a much longer time and a much larger area 
can be cultivated by a single pair of cattle In fitot in tabt tracts a single pair of bullocks can 
during the monsoon pieparo in tho ordinary way for sowing 40 or 50 acres before October, 
In certain rice laud tractb in Northern Gujrat suoli ns Mehmndnbnd (Kami district) tho 
cultivators would piobably use bc-btiffaloes if procurable In any case I think tho experiment 
of buying (hem as y callings at nominal prices and rearing them at Government expense on 
the grazing-gvoimds ot Northern Gujrat is quite worth trying Losses arising irom con- 
tagious diseases may bo expected, but tlio Civil Veterinary Dep-utmeut would ho able to keep 
suili diseases under pi over control. 



Mr J W. MOLLISON. 


Report by Mr. J TV Mollison , Deputy Du ector of 
Agriculture , Bombay Presidency , with reference 
to dS T os 66 and 67 of the questions drawn up 
' by the Famine Commission. 

In reference to your No 4111 of 1900, 
dated 31st December, and subsequent telegram 
No. 17 of 3rd instant, I have tbe honour to submit 
the following lepoit — 

The measures taken m the famine year 1899- 
1900 to pi event mortality m cattle m the Bombay 
Piesidency may be bioadly grouped under the 
following heads — 

(1) Advances under the Land Improve- 
ments Loans Act for constiuctmg and repairing 
wells. 

(2) Advances under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act for purchase ot foddei. 

(3) The importation of fodder into the 
stricken distucts (a) from the Bombay forests, 
(p) from Government forests in the Cential 
Piovmccs, and (c) by purchase from contractors 

(4) The opening of forests for free 
grazing. 

(5) The maintenance of cattle camps m 
Gujardt. 

(0) The transpoi tation of cattle from 
affected distucts to foicst glazings. 

2. The cattle stock of the Presidency 

decreased during the year 1899-1900 by 1,824,000 
This lepresonts a decrease of 23 7 per cent That 
decrease does not by any means represent the total 
indirect loss to the Presidency The gieatest 
moitality occurred in the Panch Mahals, Ahmed- 
abad, Kama, Bioach and Kbdndesh. The moitality 
among cows, buffaloes and young stock was greater 
than among woik cattle. The province of Gujaiat 
obtains its work cattle to a very considerable extent 
fiom breeding giounds situate in Native State tem- 
tory. It is known that tbe far-famed breeding beids 
of Kdnkreji cattle, biod in Palanpur, Rddhanpui, 
Kankrej, Baroda territory, &c., ai e well-nigh extinct, 
and tbe British distucts of Gujardt will ceitainly not 
for many years to come obtain normal supplies of 
woik cattle fiom its oidinarv breeding districts 
The Deccan districts will suffer in piecisely the 
same w ay The best Deccan work cattle are jfdlvia 
impoited in droves from the ^dtpudds in Kbandesh 
aud fiom Holkar’s temtoiy, &c , north of Khandesk 
There have been laige losses in the breeding herds 
m these parts. G 

3. The losses m the Presidency proper of 
work cattle, bleeding cattle, buffaloes and young 
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stook aie tabulated below for each, district in round 


numbers 


District 

Total number of 
cattlo lost m 
1899 1900 

Pcrcentngo 
loss on 
figures o£ 
1893 99 

Panch Mnhdls 

224,000 

G9 

Ahmedabad 

288,000 

00 

Kaira ... . . 

234,000 

5G 

Khdndesh 

385,000 

47 

Broach ... 

59,000 

44 

Ahmednagar 

158,000 

29 

Ndsih . • • 

148,000 

2S 

IPoOllDi ••• « •« 

92,000 

17 

S tit to ••• ••• 

91,000 

16 

Sholdpur 

88,000 

11 

Belgaum .. 

58,000 

10 

Surat 

30,000 

9 

Dhdrwdr ... 

23,000 

4 

Thalia 

, 

14,000 

3 


Kanai a and Bijdpui aie tbo only two districts 
which lepoit any increase m tbo stock of cattle. 
In Guiaiat and elsewhere the losses among plough 
cattle were to some extent made good by impoits of 
Malvi cattle from Central India, but these impoits, 
though extensive, were trivial compaied with the 
mortality. 

4 I believe that the greatest assistance which 
Government gave towards pi eventing moitality 
among cattle was as takavi advances for lepainng 
and constiucting wells The actual figuies foi the 
Panch Mahals and foi Poona have not yet been 
leturned Excluding these the totals foi each 
Division are as under — 

Bs 

Northern Division G, 04,762 

("Vnfata] Division <• 11,45,778 

Southern Division 1,74, 994- 

In 1S99-1900 the total irrigated area of the 

Presidency declmed by 63,000 acres or 6 7 per cent. 
The well-irrigated aiea rose from 561,000 acres to 
657,000 acies, the increase being 96,000 acres. 
Mure than ^ths of this increase occuned in Akmed- 
abad and Kaua These distucts abound with old 
veils which are deep and hold an unfailing supply 
of water and the cultivators helped by takavi 
advances from Government set themselves early m 


I 


the season to dig kacha wells in veiy laige numbeis 
The cost of digging such m the soft alluvial soil 
(which extends without any change in chaiacter to a 
depth of 40 feet oi moie) was trifling compared with 
the cost of digging through muram and trap m the 
Deccan The Gujardt kacha wells gave a full supply 
of watei throughout the season and under numeious 
wells three crops in succession were giown between 
September 1899 and June 1900 Sundhia ]owar 
was first grown, then wheat m jbhe cold weather, 
and again sundhio oi chino ( Pabiceum milioceum) 
m the hot weather The whole manure supply of the 
year was available fot these lmgated patches and 
the crops of sundhia jowan weie without exception 
magnificent. The gram of this ciop is of tnvial 
value compared with the fodder. In the Deccan as 
m Guprdt m a famine year the main efforts of a cul- 
tivator who owns a well is lo grow such ciops as 
are specially valuable for gram and fodder combined. 
The land undei wells in the Deccan is generally that 
which is naturally most fertile and such laud helped 
by heavy dressmgs of manure is capable of growing 
veiy heavy crops indeed of fodder jowar- The 
ma]onty of the well-nrigated ]owar crops m the 
Deccan yield over 2,000 lbs. per acre of gram and 
often ovei 10,000 lbs of dry fodder pei acre. A good 
crop of sundhia m the fertile plains of Ran a and 
Ahniedabad will not yield so much, but tbe fodder 
is infinitely superior m quality to any that is giown 
m tbe Deccan I consider that the cultivation 
of sundhia jowdi under wells was the means ot 
saving the greater portion of the work cattle, which 
weie saved from starvation m the Ahmedabad and 
Kail a Districts, and that takdvi advances for well 
construction are of the gieatest possible value m 
a funine year 


5 The amount of takavi advanced to culti- 
vatois m each Division for the purchase of fodder 
aie noted below The Poona and Panch Mahals 
figures have not been returned and are, theiefore, 
not included . — 

Rs. 

Northern Division ... 2,G5,620 

Central Division ... 3,79,197 

Southern Division ... 13,889 


Government grass was sold m tbe Northern 
Division at Rs 10 per 1,000 lbs. to bona jide culti- 
vators and eventually at Rs 2 per 1,000 lbs., the 
Rs 8 difference being made good to Government 
from the Central Famine Fund 1,000 lbs. of fodder, 
if of good quality, with the other resources which a 
cattle owner could command at home, went a long 
way towards keeping alive a big Gujardti bullock 
during the period of scarcity, and theiefore the 
tak&vi advances foi purchase of foddei assisted 
materially m preventing mortality 


6. In paragraph 9 of Government Resolution 
No. 4064, Famine Depaitraent, dated 27th Decembei 
1900^ the Conseivator of Foiests, Central Circle, has 
been called upon to submit a report on the Famine 
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Grass Operations He will no doubt deal with the 

actual quantities deliveied and the coat to Govern- 
ment In respect of Famine Glass Operations the 
particular points to which I wish to direct attention 


are — 


(a) That the greater poition of the fodder 
obtained though Government agency reached 
Gujarat much too late m the season to save many 
thousands ot cattle which would have been saved 
if it arrived m suffinent quantity earlier and m 
regular quantities afterwards, lor 3A months 
up to 13th December the whole rail-borne traffic 
in giass on the fc> B & C I Railway, north to 
and through Gujanit and south to Bombay, only 
amounted to 35,000 tons. It is doubtful whether 
moie than 20,000 tons reached the famme-stuckeu 
distiiets of Gujaidt duiing this period Between 
the lothofDecembei and the end of Fobiuary about 

33.000 tons of fodder flora all sources weie delivered 
in Ahmedabad, Bioacli, Kaira and Punch Mahals 
but chiefly in the two fii st-named distnclR The 
traffic increased somewhat during the next three 
months but much too late to save the situation. 
Many cattle had died. Iirigated crops had been 
giown to keep alive those which survived and tneie 
was by no means neaily such a keen demand toi 
Government grass at Its. 10 per 1,000 lbs as eailier 
in the season. In the Ahmedabad bazar baled glass 
could have been bought ft eely at Ids, 8 or 9 pei 

1.000 lbs in the middle of May Op to this time in 

the vanous districts of Gajar.it about 12,000 tons of 
glass and other fodder weie deliveied throne-)} 
Government agency, '1 his quantity if delivered 
as required through the season was sufficient to 
keep alive about 25,000 cattle if the owneis supple- 
mented the grass by other home i esources. Dealer, 
iu giass weie losing money in May, but they ha* 
Luge stocks waiting transport at stations dow-n tli 
B B & G I. line, and if the monsoon had com 
at the ordinary time these stocks w 7 ouJd bave iottei 
at the despatching stations (along the Indian M id 
land and— B—B — <5H>-L Railways' The impoit 
delivered through Go\ eminent agency m Gujar d 
w ould certainly not have been nearly all sold by th 
beginning of June unless at the i educed pric 
of Rs 2 pei 1,000 lbs, Liam held off until fa 
end of July , the need for e\ti ^ordinary fodcle 
supplies loi surviving cattle became urgent. Th 
iml-borne traffic in giain was muchness* tka 
earlier in the season and the Railway Companic 
were glad to cairy grass Notwithstanding th 
estia traffic late in the season there can be n 
leasonable doubt that the fodder leserves of tl 
country were b> no means freely,, exploited simp] 
and solely on account of difficulties of transpo 
by lail 1 


(&) Private individuals who arranged F, 
supplies of fodder early in the season from di 
taut parts were equally unfortunate with Gover 
ment in not getting such supplies quicklv tran 
ported by rail. 
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(e) It was commonly reported that trucks for 
fodder were easiei obtainable if Kailway officials of 
subordinate class were bribed. 

(cl) The idling stock on the B B & C I, 
Railway and in particular the number of engines 
were hopelessly inadequate for the fodder traffic and 
were not sufficient on the Indian Midland Railway. 
The fodder traffic further suffered because even m 
bales the grass, &c , was bulky and light and it 
paid the Railway Companies better to cany dense 
heavier loads. 

(e) The Indian Midland Railway refused to 
carry baled fodder m open trucks, tearing risk of 
fire The loads m closed trucks were so light and the 
Jhansi contractor loaded so caielessly that freight 
charges fiom Central India were very high In 
some cases the cost of loosely baled grass and of loose 
karbi exceeded Rs 30 per 1,000 lbs. landed in 
Gujarat. 

f j) The ueiglits as entered m way bills and 
as charged by the Forest Depaibmenb of the Central 
Provinces weie found when tested on delivery to be 
higher m some cases than act lals A small account* 
able loss due to diyage, &c, duung transit was 
also shown m the case of bales fiom the Bombay 
forests. There were very large differences found in 
favour of the contiactoi (Mr Abbott) between the 
weights chaiged foi and as tested on deliveiy 

(g) It was obseived very early that the fodder 
supplied fiom the Bombay forests and by the eon- 
ti actor (Mr Abbott) did not suit the Gujaiat cattle. 
The contractors grass and karbi were to some extent 
mfermi owing to damage by rain and coarseness 
induced by manipulation. A proportion of the 
Cential Provinces foiest grass was to some extent 
spoiled by abnormal ram winch fell in Januaiy 
appaiently after the bales w r eie pressed. But on 
the vdiole the Cential Provinces forest grass 
might be classed as of good quality m comparison 
with ordinaiy dried glass in India Big Gujardti 
cattle might possibly have existed on the best 
of the Central Provinces glass oi on the best ot 
Mr Abbott’s lcarbi without extra feeding, but on 
'Jbani, Tapti Valley and mfenoi Cential Piovmces 
grass oi karbi they got weakei day by day 
in the cattle camps. 1 here is no doubt that the 
majority of the cattle collected in cattle camps 
would have died on giass alone The effect of 
continuous feeding on grass alone was not only re- 
duced condition but also bowel complaints, the , 
most serious of which was impaction of the lumen 
The powei of digestion of an aveiage Gujai&ti 
bullock was in fact not sufficient to overcome the 
coaise fibrous character of the grass and inferior 
kaibi The fibrous undigested matenal collected 
as a bard diy mass in the third stomach and stopped 
digestion altogether This difficulty was ovei come 
by giving a daily allowance of oil-cake varying fiom 
A I’d. to lbs. according to the size of the 
animal The oil of the oil-cake added nutriment 
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to tlie daily ration and exercised a softening effect 
during digestion on the dried grass. Without 
cake a big Gujarat bullock could not be induced 
to eat more than 12 lbs of dry grass per day. 
With cake he ate about 15 lbs of it I Avas 
cuiious to know the ieal nutritive value of the grass, 


&c , as supplied to us by the Forest Departments 
of Bombay and the Central Piovmces and by con - 

tractois I sent samples 

JSST^SSLltSi^SS *° Dr Leather, Assist- 
Government of India ant A.glicuituiai CllC- 

tabulated form analysia sIvcn mist to the Government 

of India The result 


of his analysis is given below 1 do not quite 
agree with Dr Leather m his conclusions He 
estimates the various samples as having about half 
the feeding value of good karbi. 1 do not think 


I they are worth so much on an average. 

! Mr, Abbott’s grass (contract Ho 3) and the T Inina 
i glass show by analysis that they weiemost inferior. 
This was recognized in Gujariit by practical ex- 
perience. The Thana grass contained moie than fcwo- 
hfths of its weight of crude fibre and sand and 
12 pei cent moisture These constituents harm no 
nututive value. Considering that a big Gujariit 
bullock would not eat more than 12 Iba. of gtass per 
day naturally he starved on such stuff The 1 £ lbs. 
of cake which he rvas given in addition per day 
j contained -neaily* more nutrition than the Avhole of 
ihe grass Avhich he could be induced to eat The 


| Central Provinces grass from Saugor and Jabalpore 
. I considered generally of fair quality and this is 
1 borne out by analysis The Navipur Tapti 
Valley Railway glass looked good but Gujardt 
cattle Avould not eat it Its analysis is not bad 
This glass has a peculiar aromatic smell and the 
' stalks are exceedingly hard and shining and there 
is no doubt that it was very difficult t > digest. 
Sample No b Avas damaged by rain, It aajs “ fusty” 
and theiefore condemned. 


Composition of 10 samples of gi ass and 2 samples of bhusa, analysed by 
Di\ Leather, Assistant Aqricullui al Chemist to the Government of India, 


Samples. 


1 Grass from Navdpur 

2 Gross f om Ihdna 

3 Grass from Saugor, Central Pro 

vmccs 

4 Grass from Jabalpore, Central Pro 

ainecs 

5 Grass from Budm, Central Pro 

vinees 

6 Grass (condemned) from Air Abbott 

7 Grass good Kulphar 

8 Bhu a, 1st consignment 
1 Bhusa, 2nd consignment 

10 All Abbott’s grass contract No 8 
Bhop il 

so Abbott's grass “Hirania” 

1“ Sobagpnr grass 


Alois AIbn 
ture imnoid' 


Mineral .. 

Soluble w , matters Sand Totnl m , 
mrbo fu, ' exclusive and nitro 
drates. of silicate gen m ^ ro 

sand, S cn 



Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent. 


0 37 0 37 
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Di. Leathei leraaiks that — 

“In these analyses the true albuminoids 
ha\e been detei mined as well as the total mfcio- 
genous substance In most cases nearly the 
whole of the nitrogenoUb substance existed 
m the foim of albuminoids which is usual in 
fully npe and ovei-ripe ciops I have sepa- ' 
mted the sand and silica flora the lemamder 
of tlio mineral matters This, the ‘pure asli,’ 
consists puncipally of phosphates of lime and 
potash. Of the sand and silica a laigo part 
is bihoa belonging to the plant, and m no case 
do l think that earth had been deliberately 
mixed w’ltli either glass or bhusa. But earth 
naturally does get mixed with both,- with the 
fotmei fn»m the an and with the lattei on 
ihe tlneshing flooi. In sample No 2 the grass 
loots held a little earth Appaiently this glass 
had been pulled up rathei than cut, Regard- 
ing the feeding qualities of these grasses, 
they are similai to othei samples of Indian ► 
glass which have at \anous times come to my 
notice. I hey consist of the refuse stern of the 
grass after the seed has been scatteied and are 
consequently characteiised by a high piopoi- 
tion of the woody fibre with a low propoition 
of albuminoids fhey me worth about half 
as much as good jowai fodder,” 

7. I Inn e no figm es which indicate the extent 
to winch the opening of forests for fiee gi<i/.mg and 
grass cutting was taken advantage of by owners of 
cattle The piivih go was a gieat boon eveiywhere. 
The Bioucli and Suiat cultivatoxs got at, I believe, 
noinial cost a good deal of glass from the Dangs 
Thefoiest grazing of the Punch Malidls, though 
veiy scant, was exceedingly valuable to the owneis 
of cattle of that dishict. The Pancli Mahals cattle 
are not of the true Gujaiiiti bleed Many ot them 
;n e undei sized Malvis. Such cattle like those of 
the Deccan and of the Southern Maiathu Countiv 
teck it. dusti iously for a living and can smvive on 
scanty pickings in fields, headlands, waste places 
and foiest lands. A big Gujur.fti bullock would die 
fioin starvation in a foitmght undet similai 
conditions. The Panch Mahals Distiict was badly 
seived with impoits of glass The nrigated aiea 
■of the distiict, although it inci eased hugely in the 
famine >ear, was still small (7,300 uctesj. The j 
people aie poor and the mortality m cattle ivas 
gieat — 69 pel cent. It w r ould have been still highei 
if the forest had not been available I cons idei the 
Khandesh cattle moi tality figures sui pi ising , 385,000 
or neaily half the cattle died. Phe Khandesh 
cattle aic mostly of small active haidy Deccani 
type. They aic used to pnvation or scaicity at 
certain times every yeai. In a famine year those 
that arc lobusfe and young can subsist under veiy 
tiying conditions. Many of these cittle aie 
habitually taken to distant grazing giounds in the 
fan season. It is tiue that the S.ltpuda range was 
veiy baie of glass m 1899-1900. But there was 


s 


l ' 


much grass on and undei the Ghats m the west of 
the district and m the Thana foicsts. Dioves of 
Khandesh cattle are annually taken for giazing to 
these paits, and it appears surprising that the open- 
ing of forests tor ftee grazing did not help more 
materially in keeping K-handesh cattle alive* In 
any case, one fact may be accepted without any 
lesei vation, viz, that foiest gia/ing is much moie 
sei viceable and valuable for the haidy Deccani and 
Southern Maidtha cattle than for the biggei softei 
cattle geneially found throughout Gujaiat. 

8 I append lieieto two statements marked A 
and B which show the lesults o£ cattle camps State- 
ment A deals with the numheis and vanous classes 
of cattle admitted and shows the losses fiom vanous 
causes Statement B deals with tlio financial 
lesults It will he noticed that glass and otliei 
foddei is chaiged foi at Es 13 per 1,000 lbs 
"Under cncumstances which have been already 
explained, that price could not have been obtained 
in Gujarat by sale to oidinaiv cultiiatois except 
early in the season l do not hnow r what the 
grass, &c , actually cost Government, I therefore 
take Mr Wioughton’s estimate of actual cost which 
he placed befoie Government when the Pammo 
Glass Opeiations weie sanctioned 

9 Suboidmatcs of the Agiicultiual and the 
Civil Veterinary Depaitmcnt wcie put m chaigo 
of cattle camps Nos 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7. No 3 camp 
was excellently managed by llao Hahadiu L ilsliankai 
Ummshankai I lent him tlio soiuces of a tiamed 
mukadam fiom the mu at faim No 4 camp u as 
managed by the late Mi Mambliai 1'iemabhai, 
Piesident of the Ahmcdahad Municipahtv The 
Broach Camp w as capably managed by Mr P E 
Mehta, juiac, of the Gujant Ecvcnue Suiioy 
The Umieth Vamp ’./as m chaigo of a local com- 
mittee and a paid manager The Nadiad Agncul- 
tural Association and stall w'ere chiefly responsible 
foi the management of tho Nadnld Lamp 

10. The cattle camps weio started as an 
expeiiment, the first one at Sh ilub.tg, Ahmedabad, 
m Septembei 1400 This camp was started too soon 
befoie any leal pies-nro w r as lolt by bond fide 
agriculturists and cattle bieedeis m the district 
Tliere was at that time m tho distuct laige dimes 
of Mnclhi and Native States cattle tiom tho noith 
of AlimeJabad These cattle had p>ractieally felt 
the pinch of funine foi two } ears I hoy weie 
an unhealthy lot Many wme 'purchased for the 
camp for small sums. The change fiom tho gieeii 
leaves and pickings m the fields to the hard diy 
fibrous Thana glass caustd bowel disordei and 
otliei sickness with high mortality ThflVcamp 
was taken ovei and put under the same general 
supei vision as other camps on the 2oth November 
1900 The Pmjilpol accepted a laige numbei of the 
cattle which wme not woith keeping, and after- 
waids the camp was filled up to its full limit The 
whole expenditure up to the 20th A overall gi was 
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met from private subscriptions The tabulated 
statements A and B refei only to results after tbe 
20tb Novembei. 

11. At all tbe camps cattle of inferior class 
were admitted but not m large numbers Tbe 
cattle admitted at camps Nos 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 8 
were superior to those admitted at other camps 
At Nadiad Camp there was a large proportion of 
buffaloes which died m large numbers from debility, 
paiticuiarly towards tbe end of the season. The 
management was neither as capable or as careful as 
at other camps, 

12. Three classes of cattle were adn itted into 

tbe camps — (i) cattle received gratis, ( n ) cattle 
bought , (m) cattle received on terms The latter 
class weie admitted on payment for keep, the 
charge ranging fiom Us 5 pel month for a laige 
bullock down to Rs 2-8-0 per month for young 
stock , 

13 It I had to do the work over again, I 
should be more careful regarding all cattle which 
were admitted, particularly those received on teims 
Tbe necessity did not become apparent until the 
camps had been m existence some time r l he 
poorer cultivators with debditated cattle made 
applications for admission hist They came with 
then cattle long distances, and it was haid to turn 
them home again to starve. 

1 4 Cattle which were previously fed on green 
leaves did badly m the cattle camps The change 
of food was severe A good many of these died 
soon after admission Such cattle could easily be 
detected. Their mine was green and the thighs of 
female and the sheathe of male stock were consi- 
derably discoloured. 

15. It very soon became evident that Gujariti 
cattle are by no means hardy. They hear no 
comparison with Deccams in. this respect. At all 
the camps except Nos. 2, 4 and 9, the death-iate 
was heaviest among newly admitted cattle, the 
cause being change of food and bowel complaints 
occasioned theieby. The cold weather had a veiv 
debilitating effect on weak cattle, which was 
counteracted by such shelter as we could affoid, 
and by extra feeding We found sessamum cake 
to be the most suitable food for the camp cattle 
Concentrated food in considerable quantity was, in 
addition to the inferior fodder, found necessary for all 
cattle, but especially for big work cattle and paiti- 
cularly m tbe cold weather. A big Gujarati bullock 
ate about 15 lbs grass per day with lj lbs cake 
Young stock and cows atc8 to 12 lbs glass each 
Salt, as rock salt, was given to begin with , but tbe 
lumps were licked away so fast that the cost 
became considerable. Afterwards ordmaiy coarse 
salt was given twice a week m limited quantity with 
the cake ration. 
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16 Ailing cattle m tlie camps required care- 
ful attention in° the cold ueatlior. The disorders 
were mostly intestinal Rmdeipest broke out 
seriously at No 4s camp. Recoveied cases 
afterwards died from debility Tlie type of disease 
was very vnulenfc Rinderpest of a mild foim 
appeared also at camp No 2 The cases were 
isolated and the disease m a declared foim did not 
spread But many of the cattle had an unthrifty 
famish appearance at the time, and thcro can be 
no doubt that a mild form of the disease spread 
through them and deaths rt corded as from debility 
mav have been from mild rmdeipest The cattlo 
of N oi them Guiai.lt are apparently naturally 
immune against lindeipcst to some extent, being 
naturally inoculated by lecnrrmg out bieaks of ft 
mild typo The disinfecting pou er of hot sunshine 
on the alluvial sands of Gujarat apparently tends 
greatly to prevent disease from spreading Such 
was considered the case in the cattle camps. An 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease m So 1 camp 
was confined to one yard by caToful segregation. 
An outbreak of rinderpest occurred in the Nadi ad 
Camp 

17 The cows m the cow camp, which were 
entirely Government property, n ere inoculated 
against rinderpest with virulent blood and sorum 
bv Veterinary Majors Morgan and Haggor No 
nnderpost appeared afteru aids among tliese cattle 
oi m any other camp cattle 

18 Wo had the sei vices of a qualified Vcteu- 
naiv Surgeon for the camps IIo u asm responsible 
charge of ono camp and visited other cimps 
professionally as required 

19 In my opinion the cattlo camps as 
organized m Gujardt could not liar o boon much 
extended I had only a small numbei of trained 
men which could he spared for this particulai u oi v 
and such men aie certainly noeessaiy for duect 
supei vision. 

20 It will he seen fioni the foregoing paia- 
graphs that there are considerable usks and consi- 
derable expense attending the feeding of cattlo m 
cattle camps with the description of lodder supplied 
to Gnjaiat by tho Fammo Glass Operations As the 
lesult of experience gamed, I believe now that it 
would be prefeiable to sell foddoi direct to owners 
ot cattle Cattle owned m twos 8y,tluees m ullages 
undeigo less lisk ot contracting disease than m cattle 
_camp^and could he fed by the ownei most econo- 
mically, He has home resources which at irifimg 
expense would supplement and improve thofgrass 
cmsideiably There are picsings m tho fields 
husk of g iain . cotton seed, leaves of trees, Ac The 
efforts of (cattle OAvnerpUfl^llecting'Tucln'lu'' order 
to keep 4neuv. cattle alive during the famine, were 
extiaordmaiy. No other people m the world 
uould have exerted themselves to the same extent 
and m the same way The most valuable cattlo 
survived longest. So they evidently got the most 
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attention. It lias, however, "been argued m favour 
of cattle camps that grass, if supplied to an owner 
of cattle at home, would he used indiscriminately in. 
feeding good as well as inferior animals. This is 
no doubt the case But there are drawbacks also 
connected with cattle camps. 

21. The Commissioner, N. D., has informed 
me that he is reporting fully <to Government 
regarding the results of transporting cattle Ifrom 
the famine districts of Gujarat to the Thana forests. 

I need therefore only say that the experiment failed 
because — 

(a) the cattle were debilitated when they ~ 
left Gujardt, 

(5) the lail journey to Thdna took m some 
cases three days and was very trying , 

(o) the change was extreme from the flat 
plains and rich fodders of ordinary years of Gujarat 
to the hilly tracts and poor grass and feverish 
climate of Thdna , 

( d) the cattle ,did. fairly well m Thdna until 
the grass and other vegetation dried up m the hot 
weather. Cut grass was provided for this period, 
but as already shown the Thana dried grass has 
extremely poor ^feeding value, and is alone in- 
sufficient to keep a big Gujarati bullock alive for 
any length of ‘time 

22. As regards transport of cattle from other 
,parts of the Presidency ,to distant grazing aieas, il 
have no figures to show actual results. But the 
transport of 'Deccan and Southern Mardtha cattle 
to accessible, grazings pas alwaysibeen at least fairly 
successful. 
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A. 

Goyebnhem Cattle Camps. 
Receipts and Disposal of Animals. 


Moa. 

1 

Camps 

Cattla 
fed for 
owners 
at fixed 
rates. 

Cattlo 

put 

cliasccL 

Cattlo 

received 

gratis 

Calves 

born 

Total 

receipts. 

Locos froir 
diseases, 
admen's 
and 

accidents. 

1 

Losses 

from 

dcbilitw 

Strayed 

or 

stolen 

To^il 

Io^c*. 

Percentage 

lo" 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

X 

Sdbarmati 

973 

4 


3 

980 

26 

52 

G 

84 

i 

8 57 

2 

Shdhibdg „ 

442 

67 

177 

14 

700 ; 

47 

113 

1 

161 

£3 00 

3 

| Dhulidkot , „ 

278 

225 

217 


720 

16 

64 

2 

S2 

114 

4 

Sardspur ... 

19G 

39 

332 

5 

572 

33 

125 


158 

27 33 

5 

Cow Camp ... 

• 

359 

81 

14 

554 

22 

6 


28 

6 17 

6 

Broach 

1,080 


7 

. 

1,087 

28 

136 

10 

1 

171 

16 00 

7 

Godhra > ... 

185 

14 

22 

. 

221 


23 

2 

25 

1131 

8 

Umreth , 

638 


95 


733 

, 

11G 

4 

120 

1G 37 

9 

Nadidd ... , 

ht A 

34 

281 

214 

8 

537 

17 

387 


401 j 

75 23 


Mo 2 Camp— Apportion of tho cattlo admitted to tin,,,™,. „ , ... . 

'mortality from dcbihty P " C an anhcaJt h lot a, explained >n paragraph 10 of my report, bonce btgli 

Mo 4 Camp —A portion of the cattle winch died t rn ~ ,i„v , , 

admitted at all. acb,llt y "'ere weakling, when admitted, and pc-haps should no* hare boon 

No. 9 Camp —Many of the cattle admitted were tlnn i. , 

end of tli» seaion Tho management was not satisfactory 0 1TC * kcr dav bv day -and died ra large numbers toward, t 1 '. 










Receipts and JEipenditure at the Cattle Camps 



Umrctli . 1,3GG 4 4 903 G 0 15G 0 0 57 0 0 8s4 7 l.Otiw 0 0 3,906 







































Further note by Mr J Mollison, Deputy Director of Agriculti{/e, 
for the Famine Commission 


No 40, dated 27th January 1901. 

.From — The Deputy Director of Agriculture , 

To — The Chief Secretary to Government, Revenue Department 

In continuation of my report on Questions 66 and 07 drawn up by the Famine Com- 
mission, I have the honour to submit the following remarks on certain other matters at 
present under enquiry by the Commission. 

2 I feel strongly that the Bombay Subordinato Revenue Service would be considerably 
strengthened if recruited more extensively by agriculturally trained men The rules 
regulating the work of Circle Inspectors, District Inspectors and Superintendents of Land 
Records and Agriculture clearly contemplate that such officers should have special 
knowledge in agriculturil and survey work It is clearly laid down that Circle Inspectors 
shall watch the season m their circles, detect as early as possible signs of crop failure and 
coming distress They must watch fluctuations m prices, the conditions of the people, 
cattle and crops, the supply of drinking water, diseases affecting man and beast They are 
required to study the varieties of crops and crop mixtures, rotations cultivation, manures 
crop diseases and blight, also to estimate outturn m annas They must check returns of 
population and agricultural stock, village estimates of areas under different crops, also 
irrigated, dry crop, and double cropped areas The Circle Inspectors must further be 
educated in survey work as measurers and otherwise 

S The District Inspectors and Superintendents of Land Records and Agriculture 
exercise a superior check on the work of Circle Inspectois Statistical and other returns 
are passed on by Circle Inspectors thtough District Inspectors, Mali6lkaris, Mdmlatddrs, 
A°sistant Collectors and Collectors to the Director, Land Records and Agncultuie, for 
compilation 

4 Jt is, I think, ceitain that appioximate accuracy in agricultural and statistical 
village returns can only be secuied if supervised by agriculturally trained men At present 
the Circle Inspectors in the Bombay Presidency, who do tho most rehible work, are 
I believe old survey men, who owing to the winding up of the survey have been compulsorily 
retired fiom tint Department They were trained m that Department to active out-door 
work, and to appreciate in a practical way agricultural facts and operations, and as Circle 
Inspectors such training has beon found valuable 

5 It is unlikely that agriculturally trained men will accept Circle Inspectors’ posts of 
Rs. 25 per mensem, unless they can by ordinary promotion and good work rise m time 10 be 
Mamlatdilrs I do not suggost tho necessity of special promotion for any agriculturally 
trained man At the same tune there cm be little doubt that such mon as show special 
aptitude and reliableness at work would have more or less of a lien on such posts ns District 
Inspectors, Price Inspectors, Superintendent of Land Records and Agriculture, and m 
responsible posts in tho Department of Land Recouls and Agricultuie The clerical and 
supervising establishments controlled in his own office and on Government farms by the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture should be leoiuited from agriculturally trained mon whose 
prospects of promotion should not be mfenoi to the piospects of men who join the Revenue 
Service 

6 Itis necessary to explain the term " Agriculturally trained The Bombay University 
gives a degree m Agriculture The syllabus has recently been revised and the pass 1 teat 
stiffened In order to gain the degree a thorough practical out-door or field knowledge 
is now fully as essential to the student as book or c’ass-room learning The course extends 
ovei tlnee years. A student must pass the Previous Examination which is a higher test than 
Matriculation before he can enter the Agricultuial course at the College of Science, Poona 
This preliminary test is the same as for students who go np for other University degrees 
and is a guarantee of sound general education Afterwurds the agucultural student must 
pass three Univeisity Examinations Ihe first before be can pass to the 2nd year’s course, 
the 2nd befoio lie can pass to the Sid year’s course, the 3rd in order to get tho dogree 
Tho piactical training can adequately be given at the Poona Go\ ernment Farm (on which 
are residential quarters for students) and by excursions As far as possible object lesson 
plots are arranged annually to familiarize students with the numerons field and garden 
crops of the Presidency and the conditions under which they are successfully giown, and 
further to illustrate, practically in the field, the class-room teaching There is a complete 
collection of indigenous agricultural implements at the farm, and m excellent museum collec- 
tion of agricultuial and economic products at the College and in the Director of Agricul- 
ture’s Office The teaching staff and equipment at the College of Science are sufficient. 
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m. . RnmW Rnrarnmenfc has rulod that in future Agricultural degree holders shall gam 
Tie Bombay Government nae ^ el the same footing as other University 

admissions into the revenue P A * ltl c j a8ses a t the College of Science 

hrr e enved erS indent in 1899 Twelve joined » 1900 and 

I understand IS new students have joined this month. Poona will be a centre of training 

For oSSic” .. well .. BombLy, end I urge the need of \f 'fS, of UnS 
the employment of such men in all Provinces and particularly m the Depaitments of Land 
Records and Agriculture In the latter Department even in Bombay the prospects of 
Giaduates in Agriculture are indefinite 

8 I advocate strongly that Bombay Civilians after they are, say, a year and a half in 
the country, be <ent to the*Deputy Director of Agriculture during the monsoon in Poona 
for two months to be taught something regarding the crops, the implements, the soils, the 
cattle and generally regarding the agricultural conditions of the Presidency I am sure 
they would find such teaching valuable afterwards m culinary district loutine work I 
have at present in the Pres= a treatise on Indian agriculture, which is perhaps specially 
applicable to Bombay It mill he issued in three volumes of handy size, and deals with the 

subject-matter of the Bombay University Syllabus for the degree in Agriculture. I believe 
the woik will be valuable fot students, tencheis and district officers 


9 In niy previous report which has already been put before the Commission, 1 
incidently referred to the special advantages of takdvi advances for repairing, deepening and 
constructing wells in a famine } ear I wish to discuss this question more broadly because 
m my opinion certain evidence submitted to the Commission, is reported in the public press, 
is not correct 


10 The return which shows the number of wells in the Presidency is quinquennial. 
The lust was recorded in 1896-97 The next will, I believe, show a remarkable increase I 
believe that in all districts where locil conditions were favourable for irrigation unusual 
activity was shown in constructing wells after revision survey Throughout the Presidency 
„tbe oldest wells may generally he said to occupy the best positions In the lolling up-lands 
of the Deccan and t tie Southern Hardthu. Country (excluding the red latente soils m the 
west of Belgaum and Dhdrvvar) it may be definitely said that the favourable positions for 
wells are the bottom lands consisting of mixed black soil 18" to 4 feet deep, overlying 
murum, with unchanged trap rock still lower down These substrata are pervious to 
moisturo and secure natural drainage — veiy important considerations when land is 
continuously migated Fringing the more important nvers of the Deccan aud Southern 
Mardtha Country, sueli as the Tdpti in Khdudesh, the Godaveryin Nagai, the Krishna in 
the Southern Matdthi Country, the soil is deep black It gets sodden and wet in the 
monsoon It is extremely retentive ot moisture, it is not pervious and consequently 
unsuitable for growing irrigated crops Such land grows rabi crops best The older host 
situated wells in the Deecau and Southern Mardtha Country iu average years hold at* 
reasonable depth sufficient water to keep actively at work sometimes two or more motes 
In an average yeai a single mote, for a crop lequiring light nrigation, might irrigate in the 
rabi season to 4 acres at the most, but after a seasou of scant rainfall not usually more 
than perhaps hall the above area and to do so the mote would have to be worked inter- 
mittent^ late in the seasou, both day and night A mote at full work would not usually 
irrigate more than 2 to 2^ acres of such crops as require much water, e, g , sugar-cane 


11 There are throughout the Deccan and Southern Marntha Country very 
numerous situations where wells can still with great advantage be constructed Takdvi 
advances for such wells would in my opinion be money well invested I should prefer 
infinitely to see takdvi for wells given with fieedom and liberally in ordinary years rather 
than in famine years In the interest of Government and of agricultural improvement, I 
consider that special enquiry by an experienced officer is necessary in every individual case 
before takdvi can safely be given for well construction A Revenue Service recruited with 
agriculturally trained men would have no difficulty in properly dealmg with each application 
It would be better to advance to individuals rather than to communities It is useless 
helping a cultivator with takdvi for a well unless he is tolerably well-circumstanced 
Unless he tan command sufficient work cattle, sufficient labour and sufficient manure, it is 
useless for him to attempt to grow an irrigated crop The cost of raising water from a well 
la such that only a good irrigated crop will pay A poor crop must of necessity be produced 
at a loss A good crop can only be grown if heavily manured, carefully cultivated and 
regularly watered 


. lD .v, a famin ? year ? ltbou S h officers ar e employed to deal with applications 

for takdvi, the period is so short in which takdvi for wells can be made that such advances 
cannot be extensive. Enquiry on the spot by a Government officer is essential. It' takes 
pome time to sink a well through hard trap in the Deccan. In a famine year the water 
level is lower than in ordinary years, and as the season advances gets lower every dav poK. 
jrn-ated crops can only be sown seasonably during a certain period. Even in good wells 
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the water gets low in the hot weather and it is practically useless giving takdvi for wells, 
except for deepening, after Noiember-December 

18 In Gujar4t the conditions under which well irrigated crops are grown are more 
various thin in the Deccan It is perhaps necessary to describe these conditions so that 
the difficulties connected with takdvi advances may be appreciated Throughout Broach, 
excepting the alluvial belt along the Tipti and the sandy belt along the coast, the soil is 
deep black cotton soil Such land is entirely unsuited for irrigation in an ordinary jear and 
might be temporarily spoilt by irrigation in a famine year. The charactei of the soil 
and sub-soil is such that katcha wells would fall in if the surrounding land is irrigated 
Therefore although they could be cheaply dug in a famine year, they would be practically 
useless for irrigation, excepting in places where the soil is not deep black cotton soil 
The soil in the Surat Colleetorate is more variable and, although m the cotton growing 
tdlukns it is mostly black and deep, still there are places where it is more ruined in 
character and where well irrigation is extending In particular clay loam (K&h besar) soils 
adjacent to the alluvial soils of garden villages are being extensively brought under well 
irrigation since the revision survey, and takdvi can advantageously be given for new wells in 
such land, but on other mixed black soils suitable for irrigation in the cotton growing 
tdlukas it is uncertain whether i well when constructed will yield sweet or brackish water. 
Water which is sweet early in the rabi season may turn brackish during the hot weather 
annually Brackish water for irrigation deteriorates temporally or permanently mixed 
black soil, and on any soil is only suitable for certain ciops. 

14 In the Kaira and Ahmedabad Districts there are certain salt lands existing in some 
places in patches, in others in more extended areas Wells coustt acted in such lands have 
usually brackish or salt water useless for irrigation After a year ot drought in these salt 
land villages, well water which is usually slightly brackish may become intense^ so. In 
the more fertile villages of Ahmedabad and in the Oharotar villages of Kaira the deep wells 
hold an unfailing supply of water which, however, in places ih brackish and therefore only 
specially valuable for toh icco. In a famine year, however, in these fertile villages takdvi 
advances for digging katcha wells ire of the greatest utility. The digging through the soft 
alluvial soil is very easy The perpendicular sides of the katcha wells are veiy solid and 
even, and it is exceptional to find a katcha well falling m during the fair season These 
wells provide a cheap, temporary means of irrigation and ire constructed mostly by home 
Idbour A tak4vi advance of Rs 25 or Rs 80 at most is all that an ordinary cultivator 
would need for digging the well and for the leather bag (ko 3 ) and other fittings The con- 
ditions are favourable for digging katcha wells in part ot the Pinch Mahals, but I do not 
know the district sufficiently well to indicate to what extent, 

15 Pucca built wells of ordtaary depth and capicitv, in the more fertile parts of 
Ahmedabad and Kaira, cost one thousand to fifteen hundred rupees, 1 ‘kind large wells capable 
of working 4 k6s much more The deep alluvium of Kaira and Ahmedabad, particularly 
if sandy in character, needs water very frequently, and a single kos will not irrigate So 
much as a single mote in the Deccan These Gujardt wells are, however, usually capable of 
keeping two or more kos at regular work 

10. I have given the foregoing particulars to indicate the need of caution in advancing 
takdvi for wells throughout the Province of Gujarat and to show the necessity of enquiry by 
an experienced officer in respect of each application in any part of the Presidency. 

17 I submit the following remarks od incidence of assessment 

Generally throughout the Presidency the burden of assessment cannot with any degree of 
correctness be gauged by the percentage incidence of assessment on gross value of outturn. 
If I were an agriculturist with means (* e ,not in debt or in the clutches of a superior holder) 
I should prefer to pay the Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 charged per acre for good dry crop laud in Gujardt 
'“than to pay 4 annas per acre for much of the up-land lands in the Deccan in parts where the 
rainfall is precarious In average years the percentage incidence may work out 20 per cent, 
for dry crop lands in Gujaidt, but if the cost of cultivation and rent is deducted from the 
value of produce a considerable margin of profit remains The incidence for such Deccan 
lands as I have referred to may be 5 per cent, and often is a good deal less, but the margin of 
profit is extremely small In fact, if hiring rates for manual and bullock power labour were 
charged for all tillage operations the cost of cultivation would exceed value of outturn 

18 In those parts of the Presidency where the assessment on rice land, garden land 
and dry crop land is highest, the rainfall is so regular and favourab le and the natural 
fertility of the soil is so great that liberal skilful cultivation is very profitable There is 
evidence of this in the rents which a good bond fide tenant pays to a superior holder For 
good dry crop black soil in the cotton growing tdlukis of Surat a rent of Rs 16 per acre is 
oflen obtained, the assessment being Rs. 5 or 6 On the other hand, in the outlying fields of 
remote villages I have found, when taking crop experiments, instances of Indm and Govern- 
ment numbers being let at the Government assessment or not much above Government 
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assessment I could find without much difficulty outljing rather highly assessed fields in 
Sm ", Hages m Broach and Sunt which hah.tnall 3 produce poor crops. Ihe incdence 
of assessment on gross value of produce would work out usually much over 20 per cent The 
classification of the land is not wrong The Survey Department cannot be taxed with bad 
vroik The land is naturally as fertile as that nearer the village site It is usual]} cuitvntod 
by a poor Koli He owns a single bullock He joins issue with his equally poor neighbour 
who owns another bullock and tliey jointly own a pair The land never gets a pinch of 
manure The pair of work cattle are not sufficient to cultivate the whole area properly 
Tillage is scamped, weeding neglected and the crop is necessarily P oor * Indifferent 
cultivation and poor crops are also common in diy crop fields in Surat and Broach rented by 
superior holdeis to tenants Ordinarily the whole Province of Gujatttt is absolutely safe 
against even partial failure of crops When famine conies n iturally the poor Koli with the 
outlying field and the cultivating tenants easily go under, and soon become a burden on the 
State. 


19 In every Collectorate of the Presidency the Revenue officers know that the 
cultivators as a class are laigely indebted 1 am quite sure Hint the general cultivation 
and the general outturn of the Presidency in an average year suffer giently on thiB account 
The burden of assessment generally I would cnll light, the other buidtn exceedingly heavy 

20 There are, no doubt, instances where Hie assessment is higher than it ought to be. 
Very light sandy soils have been relinquished in the Ahmedabad Distnct, but m parts of the 
district there are hrge areis of waste land which is quite culturable and would be very 
valuable in other districts where theie is greater pressure on cultivation. Lands bavt become 
deteriorated by salt and by vvatei logging, and local officers bring these facts to the Dotice of 
Government to obtain sanction for the necessary reduction in assessment 


21 The moderateness of assessment is very cleaily brought out when there are 
facilities for high pressure farming Medium black soil irrigable from the KarnkwdHa 
Canal near Poona is assessed at Rs 2 more or le«s per sere It grows, with canal irrigation 
and helped by heavy dressings of pcudiette item Poona City, sugar cane and other crops 
The rent for such land is Hs 80 per acre per annum The manure costs Rs 200, often 
more per acre The charge for canal water for sugar-cane is Es 40 for 12 months, A good 
crop at culinary rates is worth Es GGO per acie. 

22 The incidence of assessment m garden lands In any part of the Presidency is 
extremely low The assessments are however high in respect of actual figures — Es 15 per 
acre or moie in Gujarat, e q , a very tnvial item of the expend’ture menmd by the well-to- * 
do market gardener In Gujaidt ho grows a vety great variety ot crops — sugar cane, ginger, 
tcrmeric, yams, sweet potatoes, potatoes, cabbage, onions, garlic, surans (elephant-foot) — 
almost all these crops will bo found in each garden The w ells are continuously at work and 
two cropB in a year are generally got The cost of rawing the water per acre per annum 
exceeds Rs 100 High pressure farming of this sort necessanly needs heavy applications of 
manure The capital invested in every garden is very great It is of course profitably 
invested As an extreme instance indicativ e of the capital invested, I will take the case of 
surans (elephant-foot) ( Amorphophallus campanulatus) Small buds cut from a bigsuran are 
planted in a nursery and each grows into a small suran m the first year These small surnns 
are thickly planted in the second year m beds and grow into bigger surans The produce of 
the second year is planted in the third year m a different area and wider apart# filioy grow* 
into suians which weigh 3, A or 5 Jbs The bigger are sold, the smaller are planted on a 
different area mtbe fourth year— either G or 8 in a bed and about GOO beds per aero The 

K ant m, weiRh at Ieast H ’ 000 lbs P er They are woitb Es. 20 to 25 per candy 
of 1 80 lbs The value ot seed is at least Es 3G0 per acre 

23. I have only to add that if we had in the Bombay Presidency a well m everv favour- 
able position and a skilful cu tivator for every such well with capital sufficient to utilize the 
water to the best possible advantage, we would hear little regarding the burden ot assess- 
ment and know nothing of the distressful pov erty and starvation of man and beast in a 
taiuine year. 



LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CLARKSON, SANITARY COMMISSIONER OF THE 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


Mr Bourdillon — How long have you held your appointment 9 
A — Since 1896 

Q — How many Deputy Sanitary Commissioners have you 9 

A — Five. There is the Sind Circle, the Gujrat Circle, the Western, Central and Southern 
Registration Circles 

Q — They collect statistics and send them on to yon What arrangements were made for 
suppl) ing District Officers with copies of the statistics 9 

A — As soon as my returns are completed they are sent to Government, 

Q — Are the figures published in the Gazette 9 
A — I think not 

Q — What special arrangements were ' made m your department during the famine 9 I 
understand a medical officer was appointed for each district He worked directly under you 
What were his duties 9 

A — They are defined m the Code He was supposed to be put in early m the famine to 
make himself acquainted with the condition of the people, and when camps were started it 
was his busineso to look after the sanitary arraugements m accordance with the directions laid 
down , to see that tho medical officers did their duty , and to bring to light any defects he saw 
Q — They corresponded direct with you 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Were the District Medical Officers under the Deputy Sanitary Commissioners 9 
A — No , the deputy’s business was to look over tho whole district, generally, as well as 
conduct his own ordinary work , and these officers were appointed specially for the famine 
Q — Did you have a medical officer for each district 9 

A — Not quite foi each district They were appointed for the Northern Division m 
Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, and the Panch Mahdls , in the Central Division in Ahmeduagar, 
Poona, Satara, Sholapur, and in the Western Division m Khandesh and Nasik , all the most 
severely distressed districts We wanted them, of course, for others, but we could not get the 
1 men At first it was attempted to get I M S. men, but they were not available, so the servioe 3 
of the gentlemen sent out to the plague work by the Secretary of State were used They came 
out for a year with the option of going on Wo had great difficulty in getting even these, and 
there were mauj changes so there was a considerable break m continuity 
Q ■ — And some did not know the language 9 
A — None of the Secretary of State’s men know the language 
Q — At what time were they appointed ? 

A — 8 th November in Ahmedabad, 26th December in Broach, 11th November in Kaira, 81st 
January m the Pauch Mahdls, 24th December m Ahmeduagar, 5th February in Poona, 26th May 
in Satara, 3 8 tli January in Sholapur, 24th December in Khandesh, and 3rd February m Nasik 
Q — Till they were appointed the Civil Surgeon had to get on as best he could ? 

A — He could not look after camps as a travelling officer could All he could do was to 
snppty the medicines as laid down m the Code for the medical officers at camps 

Q — Did you undeitake the supplying of these subordinate medical officers for camps 9 
A — No, the system is that application is made to the Surgeon-General wheie a camp 
has been opened and a medical officer is required Ho transfers a Hospital Assistant or an Assist- 
ant Surgeon for that camp Then he comes under me 

Q — Until a medical officer was appointed these men had to got on as best they could, 
taking orders fiom the Collector or anybody 9 

A — They w ere given a set of regulations and had to do as best they could 
Q — Did you travel about much yourself 9 

A — I was not in charge during the entire penod of this famine I was absent on furlough 
There were three Sanitary Commissioners appointed I came on April 21st, 1900, and remained 
m charge to the end I came up here at once because there was a report wanted, and I stayed 
here till the rains broke m July 

Q — Did you go rouud before the cholera bioke out 9 

A — Ye 3 , 1 had some idea of the condition of the people before the epidemic set in Their 
condition on camps was not at all bad There were a few emaciated people, but they were put 
m proper gangs On tho whole things were going pretty well , tbeie were very few complaints 
Q —Was the wage scale sufficient ? 

A — Yes , these people were getting enough to live on as far as I could see, but they 
were not all doing their tasks and getting the full wage It was the new-comers who were 
always m poor condition , they pretty well filled the hospitals , they were those who delayed too 
long in coming to oitr works 

Q — 'Were the sanitary arrangements generally satisfactory 9 

A — On the camps I visited I thought they were very good , they had taken a good deal 
of trouble about them 

Q — The class of Hospital Assistants was not of the veiy best 9 

A — So long as we got men who belonged to Government service we had a very good 
1 stamp of men 5 but when y ou have to advertise for men you do not get such good ones They 
do not know the regulations or what to do 



A —Tory uSo ^ 6 ! 1 ^tos chiefly looking after the camps 


Q* 


^ftcr the Solera broke out ntSie end of April and beginning of May you went 


round agamj 7 

0— How did vou find vour subordinates tackling the cholera 9 

A -I bought thev stuck to it remarkably vv ell There were men, of course who would 
not do am thing Sa ran away , but the majority stuck to their work most manful y They 
S5 the best they could, but it was a case of having to do Ho or three men’s work, and you 

can no ^expect ^ ^ t j lcrc ^ a3 a g00 d deal of scattering , that the people took tho 

cholera all over the country. There must have been a great deal of mortality jn the districts 

Q~ You made a special report m August to the Stugeou-General m which yon specially 
analysed the mortality for the first three months before the cholera broke out m January, 

Tcbruaryjin^ ^J^tributed it to the privation of food, there weie other contributory causes, 
cli matic conditions aggravated it , there was a great range in temperature for instance in Ahrned- 
abad The greatest range there between maximum and minimum was 30 12 degrees an a day. 
Q ~~~ You tmde lncjumos into the administration of gratuitous reliefs 
A — No , it did not fall within my province 

Q — You arc satisfied that the mortality returns on tho whole are correct 9 
A —In the season of cholera not so, probably In this country tho bodies are so quickly 
disposed of that it is difficult to get accurate diagnoses The cholera mortality was certainly 
greater than it is represented You cauuot expect such agencies as we had to diagnose 
disease 

Q — Have you any statistics of the immigrants 9 

A —It was brought to my notice too late I was going to get them as far as I could in tho 
hospitals, but I am still of the opinion that part of the high mortality was due to the large 
influx of people from Native States coming in an emaciated condition. 

Jiao Bahddur Syam Sundei Lai — Would you say that of the mortality in the ullages 
nearly a half was due to persons returning from tho works to their homes? 

A —I should not say' that 

Q — Was there much of that sort of mortality before the cholera broke out 9 
A — I could not tell you, but there is no doubt that people did return to their homes and 
die, because when anyone fell ill he would go off accompanied by the members of his family 
towards h is village and then there was very' little chance of his recovery 
Q — What was the pievailing disease 9 

A — Mostly fever, dysentery and diarihma In Ahmcdabad cholera was 104, small-pox 
07, fever 57 G, dysentery and diarrhoea 3 1, mjunes 4, other causes 22 5 

The Pi csident — Would yon, as far as the sanitary aspect of the famine and mortality' .axe 
concerned, bo disposed to draw any broad line of distinction between Gujrat and the rest of 
the province 9 

A — I do not think so 

Q — It seems Irotn the figiues that such a broad line mav' be drawn.- [After reciting 
the death rates m April and May, the President continued — ] Could yon not divide the 
province into two parts so far a« heaviness of mortality is concerned , the four distressed 
districts of Gujrat and the rest of the province 9 
A — Yes 

Q —As to the causes , we were told yesterday by Major Dyson that the year might ho 
divided into thiee periods, (l) from the beginning of the famine up to the outbreak of cholera, 
(2) tho cholera period, and (3) the rams period In the cholera period the mortality' had a 
tangible cause , m the rains period he said we had a tangible cause in the exaggeration of 
climatic conditions, the sPison being unusually unhealthy, in June, July and August, and for 
the period up to May, when choleri began, he said it was due altogether to privation, to defi- 
cient food Is that your view 9 
A — I think it would he 

Q — In the period before Mai the rising mortality attracted the attention of the local 
Government, and you weie appointed to make a local inquiry Do you connect that rise jn 
moitahtv with any deftet in the relief administration of the province 9 
A — No, I do not 

Q —Did you inquire into the character of the relief administration with that view .info 
the number of people admitted to gratuitous rcdief'* 

A — No 

Q —It Ins been stated by Major Dyson that tbo mortality was in part caused by tho 
adeqmfe distribution of gratuitous relief My attention is called to the repoit of the 
Surgcon-Gerwril of the 24tli August m which he says “it wall be seen that pi the case of Nairn 
and tho i inch M ill ils the death-rate was proportionate to the comparative smallness of the per- 
centage of the population on relief, and that in the Panel, MM, Sis ami Bioachit was also in direct 
, 10 ( ° t( e Jo " e f percentages oi persons gratuitously relm ed than m other districts Whether 
these iaot- stand in the rel ition of cause and effect, I am unable to say, and possibly there 
were ctuscs which prevented tho full extension of relief in Naira and the Punch Mahtils But 
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I would observe tint in the Broach Collecforafe, winch had the larged percentage of relieved 
to the population, the better opportunities for gratuitous relief were taken advantage ot to a 
less extent than in nnv of the other Collectorates, and the death-rate per mille per annum was 
only second to that of the Panch Mihals” 

Let us take the ease of May You had a percentage in Broach on gratuitous relief of the 
affected population of 1 84 and in Kmra 1 70, but you had in Broioh a death-rate of 31 62 per 
mille, while in Kana it was 22 16 That is au illustration of the difficulties which I find in 
these figures , tint the death-rate is not always propoitiouate to the distribution of relief Can. 
you give me any explanation of that? 

A — Might it not be the number of strangers in the place, who were not, of course, gratui- 
tously relieved 9 

Q — But would not that factoi be common to all districts, or do you say in this parti- 
cular instance, Broach was more subject to immigration than Kaira 9 
A — That is one of the explanations I think 

Q — Are there any other reasons 9 In June, in Kaira, you have 2 67 per cent on gratui- 
tous relief, and 3 S2 in Broach and'the mortality in Kura and Broach is almost the same, 

II 77 in Kairi and 12 03 m Broach There the extension of gratuitous relief does not seem to 
have brought down the mortality In Kaira, iu July, the gratuitous lelief was 7 56 in Broach 
14 8 7 , but the moifality in Kaira is 15 10 and in Broach 15 57 Have you examined the 
statistics from this point of v lew 9 Hav e you submitted y our sanitary report for the y ear 9 

A — Not v et 

Q — Would vou sav the non-extension of gratuitous relief n the eaily part of the year, 
with the people in an enfeebled state, would make itself felt in the mortality of June, July and 
August 9 

A — They would not rapidly recover 

Q — When cholera broke up the people, did it occur to you to recommend the division of 
the people into small gioups with the object of moving them from places of infection 9 

A — The difficulty was to do it The people dissolved themselves before you had time 
to make any arrangements like that 

Q — As an officer accustomed to troops yon consider that people can be better dealt with 
when divided into small bodies 9 
A — Undoubtedly 

Q — In future would you suggest from a sinitary point of view an organization on public 
works of putting the people into eep irate bodies 9 

A — Certainly , if y on can supply the establishment 

Q — Of course it gives you a better chance of dealing with epidemic disease ? 

A —Yes 

Q — It has been stated that with tyvo oi throe exceptions the poorhouses wero not well 
managed Does your experience suggest that the absence of pioper control over poorhouses to 
which Hospitil Assistants, I suppose, yveie attached, also contributed to the great mortality 9 
A — I did not see many poorhouses and those I saw were controlled by efficient officers 
and were m-good condition 

Q — Were they iu hrge centres of the population 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Did yon ever visit Dohad poorhouse 9 Wts that in good condition 9 
A — Yes, tint was an exception undoubtedly I only had control of the medical part of 
that My duty was to see that the people were fit subjects for a poorhouse and look into the 
hospital arrangements 

Q — Did you consider that the hospital was in need of greater control and more responsible 
management 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Would y ou say all poorhouses would be improved by better management 9 
A — I did not see any others so badly managed as the Dohad poorhouse 
Q — You say the Civil Surgeon is not responsible for the sanitary affairs on Works Is ho 
not the Sanitary Offi er of the district 9 
A — Not in this Presidency 

Q — Have you a Snqitary Officer for every district 9 
A — No, our Deputy Sanitary Commissioners are the Sanitary Officers 
Q — How many have you 9 
A — Five 

Q — Did vou inquire into the task of the people and «ee whether they were getting a suffici- 
ent wage 9 I only want to know how fai the Sanitary Department in Bombay assisted the relief 
administration Because persons not earning a full wage might be undergoing anything between 
starvation and gradual deterioration and that might be due to an excessive task. Do you not 
tluuk that if on a future occasion you found people not earning a sufficient wage, it would be 
well to look into it 9 
A— Yes 

Q — In the Deccan there was great recusancy and in many ca c es the penal minimum of 
nine chattaks was being earned Do you consider as a medical man that 9 chhatals is suffioient 
food for an adult to live on ? 

A It is a bare su c tenance wage for a man weighing 105!bs. and doing no work. The 

»v erage weight of the females of the Deccan is 90 pound* 
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av not p^oularly oinawated the fcufficiency of the wage as a whole , 19 

*« * 10 iM ■ ™ k “ s ch " d 10 

and 14 Is the child’s wage adequate 

A —Yes, I would not reduce it or nise it 
Q _ls 15 chattais enough for an adult earner 

q Zlt u desiraWe\o hav c a sexual distinction in wages > Docs a woman require less to 

support ^^ va ™ fi 9 tted t0 thc wor Ic, a woman doing less work, would be supported on less 

food than a man „ 

rt —Would 14 chattais be enough for a noman 
A —I think 15 chattais is what the} ought to get 
Q -You think 13 chattais for a woman would be too little 
I— Yes, if she did a hard day’s work and is to keep herself in health 
q —is lt \ a accordance with medical opinion that people require less in thc cold weather 

than m the^hot ^ own Bc(nuse , n the cold weather they are apt to do much more work 

<3 —Is 19 chattais necessary for the digger, the man who does a full tale of w ork 9 Bomo 

have said 17 chattais is sufficient . .. . , rT i a , , ,, . 

A —I should put it pretty high I should probably find, if 1 worked it out that 19 

chattais was not too high tor a full day’s woik 

Q — Is 12 chattais for dependants doing nothing at all sulhcient t 

A —Yes, for people in fairly good health People in pooihouses require a little more 
The witness then saicl-—L hope the Commission will allow me to suggest that if a 
District Medical Officer is to be appointed lie should be appointed as soon as possible so that he 
can look round to see the condition of the people He ought to he appointed as soon as famine 
is declared , it ought to bo a thing that the Surgeon-General can act on at once 

The President —Would you not go further and say tint you ought to have a staff of 
Hospital Assistants and so on’ In case } on could not get all the Hospital Assistants of the 
proper stamp educated in your medical schools would it not be a good thing to employ native ' 
hakims and vaids 9 

A — I have seen something of hahms and vaids They are not educated and do not 
know the English drugs I am afraid it is not possible to have them The sort of man you 
would get is the quack who goes round to towns professing to cure all diseases and after selling 
ins medicines goes away I w ould not tru-t the vaid 

I think it ought to be a recommendation that the Hospital Assistant should get at least 
Ks 40 and the compounder Es 15 And the officer who pays on a camp ought to be em- 
powered to give a Hospital Assistant up to half his pay in advance 
Q — That is a big question 

A — But I am only thinking of the medical officer and his compounders* They have 
complained to me because thoy did not get their pay and to obviate that I propose that the 
officer who pays on a camp shall be entitled to advance them half their pay r , he would get it 
back when the pay arrived 

Q — Upon whom rested the responsibility for supplying you with these officers you 
wanted 9 

A — The Surgeon-General I would also submit that thc Sanitary Commissioner ought 
to have some assistance for doing his office work He goes out to famine duties in fear and 
trembling to think of the amount of ordinary work he will have to do when he gets back He 
ought to have a Secretary' 

Witness subsequently supplied the following statement — 



Number of deaths 
calculated in | 
mean death rate 
for the month 
exclusive of 
plague 



October 1899 
November „ 
December „ 

J anuary 1900 
February „ 
March ,, 
April „ 
May „ 
Jonfl „ 
Holy „ 
August „ 
September „ 
October „ 
November „ 



Actual number of deaths during 
tbo month from — 


All causes 


41,081 
38,183 
43,083 
54,927 
54, 90S 
77,765 

94.376 
139,359 
109,455 
130,664 
120,043 

89 449 
74,089 

58.377 


Population of affected 
districts 


269 1 
£5 | 

21 j 

394 

487 

C,430 

32,600 12,262,496 

30,613 
32,026 
13,271 
2,190 
385 
221 J 











Lieut -Colonel J. W CLARKSON.' 


Replies by Lieut -Colonel J TV, Clarl son, Sanitary Comrrus- 

btoner for the Government of Bombay, to the questions 

Brawn up by the Famine Commission 

Question 94 — The system of registration of births and 
deaths on famine camps was that all deaths occurring in a 
hospital u ere reported to the Special Civil Officer He also 
got information of deaths in camps, occurring outside hos- 
pital These deaths were then entered in the register of 
the village within whose limits the famine camp was 
situated, or were sent direct to the Mdmlatd ir In either 
case they w ere compiled for the titluka in the office of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner of the district. Births 
are registered in the same way 

95 , — It is impossible to say with accuracy how far 
a very high mortality is attributable to unsuitable or 
insufficient food In Gujai&t, where the high mortality 
is attributed to unsuitable and insufficient food, it has to 
be remembered that the people as a rule were u»ed to 
being well fed and that they clung to their homes as long 
as they could and did not come on the works iu good 
condition The mortality was also swelled by the number 
of immigrants arriving in poor condition and almost 
refusing relief. 

Numbeis crow ded into Alimedabad and tried to live 
by begging When sent to the poor house (near Dhuh5- 
kot) they broke out and begged iu the town or outskirts 
until the} succumbed or weie taken in an emaciated 
condition to the poor-house The Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Gujarat Registiation District, writes that 
between 12th Match and 11th April 1900, 756 destitute 
people were admitted Between 1st and 12th April 
J88 deaths, of wdiich 117 wrnre due to dysentery and 
dianhcca, took place, and tlnee-fourths of the deaths 
occuned within four days of admission 

Again, in Sind, the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
Sind llegishation District, states that the high mortality 
m Umarkot town was due to people who had stayed in 
their homes too long and then started for Unmikot 
across the desert without sufficient means and arrived 
in such an emaciated condition that they easily succumbed 
In the camp bazdrs the food exposed tor sale was of good 
quality, but as the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Gujauft 
Registration District, and the District Medical Officer, Kaira, 
stato, it was the eating of raw or impel lectly cooked grain 
(generally rice) which produced intestinal disorder, and 
so a distinction must be drawn between those dying in 
villages and en i cute to works and round about big towns , 
m which cases they not only had insufficient but also 
unsuitable food, and those dying in camps and poor bouses 
either from the previous effects of insufficient and bad 
food or from eating on camps food, good in itselt hut raw 
or impeifectly cooked 

96 — The drinking watei -supply w r as as a lule suffi- 
cient As to its impurity m the districts, it may be stated 
that the ordinary well and river water seldom comes up to 
the standard required for potable purposes and in certain 
paits, such as portions of the Abmedabad and Bioach 
Districts, it is apt to become brackish as the hot season 
advances, but unless only slightly brackish such water is 
not diunk Such water when acting on enfeebled frames 
may indirectly help to swell the mortality, but I am of 
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opinion that the use of the -rater throughout the district 
by people accustomed to drink it was but a sligM uuuor 
in the increase of mortality 

On works, poor houses and kitchens f 
made to obtain a pure water-supply and keep ' « J™\ e ’ 
but the i m prove rnent or extension of vvater-sippy 
villapes takes time and can only be effected „radually 
Wells attached to camps and poor-houses and k it c bens 
were disinfected once before using, but at tet wards only tit 
the discretion of the Medical Officer who wool y 

if cholera threatened. In some towns and ullages within 
reach of a Medical Officer the wells were disinfected it 
cholera Ind bioken out The general consensus of opinion 
puiongst the Deputy Sanitary Commissioners and District 
Medical Officers was that tins disinfecting had beneficial 
effect 


f/g_Tbo special sanitary arrangements were much 
the same at works, poor-houses and kitchens. 

At works huts were built in straight lines with intervals 
of 50 feet between each tow 


Tho wntei -supply was drawn from wells either by los 
and run into a reservoir or by selected drawers and distri- 
buted by carriers m vessels not used for any other purposes. 
Wells wero fenced and only those authorized allowed to 
totne near them 


All nallas and water-courses near a camp were guarded 
and everything possible dono to prevent fouling. 

Latrines either of the trench or open surface pattern 
were on selected sites, for males and females separately, 
and a special sot of sweepers told off to cleau them or cover 
them with earth In some cases, owing to the stretch of 
open country or when lesidence on camps was not enforced, 
tiioy were not so much used 

Tho camps were kept clean by a staff of sweepers 
appointed for that purpose 

Burial grounds wero selected at sites suitably distant 
from i he camps, and graves six feet deep were ordered to be 
kept ready. In au opidemic and when the deaths were too 
numerous, corpses, save those of Musalmdns, were burnt 
I tom what I Lavo seen and fiom reports received these 
measures wero sufficient They were inspected regularly 
by the Medical Officer of tho camp, poor-house or kitchen, 
nud any defects wero brought to the notice of the super- 
vising officer, and if not remedied, a repot t was made to the 
D.btnct Medical Officer 


Tho Deputy Sanitary 7 Commissioners or District 
A t uical Officers also inspected all sanitary ariangemetits 
" “ Ln visiting any oamp and reported on the state of affairs. 

^ —-Grain shops at camps wore regularly inspected 
bv two Medical Officoi ana also by the Deputy hanitaiy 
Commissioners and District Medical Officers on their visits 
inspection Voiy hello unwholesome gram was exposed, 
for -ale, as when a case was detected the merchant was 
n mivtd or temulial measures taken 

^ There is little doubt that the wilder tribes who 
are u the 1 abit of using wild products subsisted on them 
long h-< they conld, and it is these people who came on to 
v orb*, n poor condition and helped to swell tho mortality 

I ca uiot eay how far wild products lu Gujarilt were 
v .ffi'd nfu- the runs of 1{S3!>, or what was tho effect I 
-r t ml tnitov.iig to fai arc of the rams tho growth. 




of these wild products was sensibly affected, but after the 
rams of 1000 there was a largo growth. A seed called, 
sdmo nas 1 irgely collected and eaten generally mixed with 
a third of some other staple gram Opinions differ ns to 
its effect on health Other hinds of seeds, such as anchi 
mauebi and narido, if nsed alone, caused diarrhcoa. 

The mhowra ciop which npons during tho hot weather 
on which the Bhils largely depend, was m 1900 a failuro 

100 — The Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Gujaidt 
Registration District, states that there was undoubtedly 
constant immigration from Native States, but notwith- 
standing repeated trials, he has been unablo to obtain ovon 
approximate figuies. 

He has frequently noticed m camp hospitals and poor- 
houses that a pioportion of from 50 to 75 per cent, of the 
inmates belonged to Native States 

The District Medical Officers of the Gnjardt Division 
also report that considerable immigration from Native 
States took place. 

The rough estimates of these officers are that in 
Ahmedabad it was one-fifth of those lehevod, in Kaira no 
estimate is given, but that there was considerable lmmigia- 
tion especially into the Kapadvan], TMsra and Molnnad- 
abad T&lukas poor-houses were oiten more than half filled 
by them. 

In the Panch Mahdls it was 15 per cent of the total 
relieved, but on some woiks it amounted to 30 per cent 

In Broach it is stated that two thirds of tho inmate 
of poor-houses m Bioach and Anklesvar were immigrant! 
and for the whole district a fourth to a half of thoS' 
relieve d 


J W CLARKSON, 
Sanitary Commissioner, 



THE HONOURABLE F S P LELY, C S I , COMMISSIONER, NORTHERN 

DIVISION 


The President — How long have you been Commissioner of the Northern Division ? 

A — I came in 1896 

Q — Ilid 3 ou previously served in Gujrat 9 
A — I lnve spent most of my service m Gujrat 

Q — And you know the uicumstauces of the division perhaps bettei thin my othei officer 
oftho service 9 , 

A — I hiv e seen a good deal of it 

Q — Would 3 ou be good enough first, briefly, to give the Commission your appreciation of 
what the condition of the province was when it enteied the famine period, that is about the 
rams of 1S99 9 

A — The two previous years had been fairly good, but not enough to obliterate the effects 
of several previous yeais of short crops, and generally the situation, I should sav, was one of 
some depreS'ion There were several minor causes besides the short ciops of four or five years 
There aie two crops which aie mainl3 sown for cash — cotton and sugarcaue Since the Seventies 
the price of ja gri fell from Rs 4 to Rs 2 per maund, which must have had a great effect In 
the case of cotton the prn o had been gradually going down for 10 years, the aveiage price 
from 1880 to 1S90 was Rs. 22G a Lhandi , the aveiage price for the 10 years from 1891 to 
1900 was Rs 201 , in 189S the price of cotton was at the lowest point since the American War , 
in 1899 the price was lower still That must have had a gieat effect, especially in the Broach 
and Ahmednbad districts There aro also complaints that the soil is not so productive as it 
used to be , and in Broach I think there is something in that, the cause being the excessive 
growth of cotton to the neglect of a proper rotation of crops Another minor effect is that 
there is no doubt that the habits of the people have grown more expensive in later days , 
the older man would have been contented with home-grown gram and countiy-mnde cloth, 
but the modern generation seek after sweetmeats and cheroots, Manohestor-made cloth and 
pdn supdri 

Q — It has been said that the production of food crops in Gujrat has fallen off in favour 
of the more exportable staple Is that in accordance with your opinion ? 

A — Statistics, I believe, show that of Ahmedabad, but I don’t think of any other district 
I diould not have thought that that was the case even in Ahmedabad from my own obser- 
vation 

Q — Statistics have been furnished to us of the growth of food crops and non-food crops, 
and it has been stated that m Ahmedabad the percentage of the area producing food crop3 is 
74 percent and the area producing non-food crops is 26 per cent , m Kaira the food crop area 
is shown ns 93 per cent and non-food crops at 7 per cent , in the Panch Mahfils the food crop 
aiea is shown as 90 per cent and the non-food crop producing at 10 In Broach it is shown 
at 56 per cent food crop, urea and 44 per cent non food-crop area, and in Surat it is shown at 77 
and 23 Would you generally be disposed to confirm these percentages 9 
A — Yes, generallv, except as legards the Broach district 
Q — Is there much w’heat grown in the Broach distnct 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Wheat is a usual exported crop, is it not, so that it might be taken for the purpose 
as a non-food crop 9 

A — Yes, to some extent onl3 r 

Q — You arc in doubt icgarding the percentages in Broach, but the other percentages 
recommend thcmsclves^o j'ou 9 
A —Yes. 

Q — You arc not indisposed to think the reason why there was such i sudden collapse in 
Gujrat is that the people no longer grow food crops which aie necessary for home consumption, 
that they grow more valuable non-food crops winch they export for money, that the money 
slips through their fingeis, that they had no rosci ves of grain such is cultivators in other parts 
of the country had Would 3 ou bo disposed to think that that is a proper appreciation oi the 
situation 9 

A — There is no doubt that a portion do convert everything into money I should not say 
the collapse was due to excessive growth of non-food crops 

Q — Has there been a reduction m the practice of storing grain for home consumption 9 
A — Undoubtedly there has been, if you compare over a long senes of yeais Befoie 
railways came into Gujrat large quantities ot grain were stoied , the practice has now almost 
entirely ceased 

Q — Do you think there has been a disuse m Gujrat of the practice of keeping gram 
from one year to another, with a view to having a reserve against scarcity or famine 9 
A — Yes, in formoi days the man stored it because he could not get 1 id of it 
Q — Has the immunity which Gujrat has eDjoj ed for more than two generations had any- 
thing to do with the disuse of that custom ? 

A — Undoubtedly 
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Q _I tls true that the GujtatA source of wealth and Ins investments arc clncfly m 
cattle 9 

nZmereis m other provinces the cult.vntor hides bis money or puts it into jewellery 
for Ins wife and family* in Gnjiat there is a tendency to buy cattle? 

nZlnl when Gujrat faced the fimmo jear ,t Deed it with small stocks and a largo por- 
tion of the capital sunk in cattle and praclicnlly nothing else? 

A —There were also utensils and ornaments 

Q But I suppose not more ornaments than in other parts of the coun rj 

<2— Does a Gujrati turn more of his money into ornaments thnn the people of the same 
class elsewhere ? 

A — He is much better able to do so , , , 

q gf,ji there is a limit to the ornaments that can bo used, and then the surplus capital 

goes in cattle 9 

Q —That was the position of things Thou wlnt was the effect of tbor.unfill of 1899 on 
the crops and fodder in the four districts 9 

A — There wore practically no crops and no fodder 
Q — Do you include Surat? 

A — No, in the four distressed districts 

Q — The absence of crops hit the people and the absence of fodder lilt the cattle 
A — Yes, the cattle suffered first 

Q— It has been said that tho people did their best topreservo their cattle that was their 
first object , and that they got rid of their ornnments and utensils and e\on the rafters of their 
bouses m some cases, while there was a chance of preserving their cattle, and in fact disposed of 
everything else they had, and meantime the) kept away from relief works and so subjected 
themselves to great prnntions in order to save thoir cattle Then still after all the cattle died, 
I have been told that m these four districts to the extent of 70 per cent, of tho total number of 
cattle in the distnot 9 

A — That is my general estimate 

Q — So that when the cattle died there was a complete sweep of everything, and that is tho 
explanation of the complete breakdown ? 

A — Precisely 

Q — What were the class of people that first showed tho pinch of distress 9 
A — It began with the fringo of the population that there is in every village, who live on 
the village— the village servants, beggars, and so on Thon it spread to casual labourers and 
gradually to permanent labourers, then to the lower class of cultivators, and then to the hotter 
class of cultivators 

Q — When did the first approach of distro=s make itself manifest m August 9 
A —Yes 

Q — How did it manifest itself in August 9 

A — Chiefly bj tree-cutting, the wandering of the cattlo, and to somo extent of tho people 
Q — Wlnt do you mean by tree-cutting ? 

A — Chiefly to sell as fuel, to get some little money 
Q — Were these trees their own property 9 
A — No, mostly Government trees 
Q — That was a species of pettv crimo 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Were there other manifestations 9 

A Yes, the wandering of cattle m c carch of food, tho wandering of people to somo 
extent, and the influx of immigrants from M'hwtir, besides of course the general appearance of 
the country, which was umms'akably famine-stricken 

Q — When you had to deal with the wandering of people and so on, I supposo private 
charity had contracted and that beggars were throw n adrift ? 

A ■ There was a geat deal of pnvate charity even then 
Q Then did you adopt a system of poorhouses to pick up wanderers ? 

A It was a part of our scheme, but Ahmedabad was a great centre of immigration 
owing to the reputation of the people for charity 

Q I see in September you had no poorhouses established, in October jou had somo 


P? ouses ln , t , hc / anc K ; even up to the end of November no poorhouses nro shown 

a c ' n S. cstab hshed m Ahmedabad, Broach, and Kaira If these figures are correct, v on don’t 
seem to have put the establishment of poorhouses m the forefront of your scheme of relief ? 

nffnrfa tr. J,’, ° r f v,° mQ tlt ^ Q WG trUB ‘ e d first of all to private charity and we made strenuous 
October° * pe ° P ° t0 tLeir homes The first P°°rhouse m Kama was opened on 28th 

lish noni if it should occur again, you would be disposed to estab- 

for every t,™ fal nqa. the” Znth oTwnto*”®' ^ * I ° orllou " f °' CT “ 7 loi “ a “ ” 

would krS“ttr”ctedmo'S“” ’ c “ t ' 1 "' 17 not “ s 500,1 05 '““'t™' 5 >*S«n *» be a nuisance , that 



Q — Humanity forbade you to let immigrants starve , these people had to be picked up 
or be allowed to wander about and spread disease What is your advice with a view to the 
future ? 

A — In the eaily days I should trust to private charity, to the opening of works in large 
numbers and make efforts to send them back to their homes 

Q — In order to make your efforts successful, v ould you not establish dep6ts with poor- 
houses attached in which immigrants and wanderers could be collected and disposed of, by being 
sent back to their villages 9 

A — Yes, that would be a most desirable thing 

Q — When the pinch was really felt and numbers were coming on your hand 9 
A — I should not be in too great a hurry to establish even dephts 
Q — Why would you postpone the establishment of depots 9 
A — I think they would tend to draw sturdy immigrants 

Q — For the able-bodied you would pio\ ide works, would you not ? And immigrants who 
die in the ditch did not come till a later stage in the famine 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Are you in favoui in the commencement of a severe famine, such as yon have had, 
of a policy of libeial advances of Government money as taqdvi to cultivators 9 

A — Yes [Last paragraph of Commissioner’s Circular, dated 9th August, read ] 

Q — As a matter of fact I suppose your taqdvi advances weie limited by the sum placed 
at your disposal by Government 9 

A — Government gave all we asked foi 

Q — How much had you advanced in taqdvi up to the end of December 0 
A — Seventeen lakhs 

Q — I may take these figures on page 6 of your replies as giving the amount distributed ? 

A — Fouiteen lakhs only shows the amount given from October and 17 lakbs is from the 
beginning of the year, 

Q — Do you think, looking back on the past, that your taqdvi advances were as liberal 
as the circumstances of the case required ? 

A — Fully. 

Q — I understand that m ordinary times you don’t give any suspensions of revenue on 
account of crop failure ? 

A — No 

Q — But in times of famine your famine Code provides for a different policy You had a 
total crop failure in Gujrat That being so, was there a suspension of revenue ordered by 
Government at the end of last year or beginning of the present year 9 
A — No , estimates were submitted, but no final orders were passed 
Q — When were the estimates submitted to Government 9 
A — Early m the year, about August I think 
Q — What was the estimate for all four districts 9 

A — About 45 lakhs half the revenue That was the preliminary estimate 
Q — 'What were the orders passed upon that estimate ? 

A — Government considered that 20 per cent would be sufficient. 

Q — 'Was that suspension of 20 per cent publicly notified 9 
A — No, they called for revised estimates in the light of then opinion 
Q — Was a revised estimate submitted ? 

A —Yes 
Q —When 9 

A — Quite eaily in the year 

Q — Before the legular pinch of famine came upon you, you submitted a revised estimate 
for the four districts of a suspension of 45 lakhs, out of how many ? 

A — Ninety-eight lakhs, roughly 
Q — What was the revised estimate you submitted 9 
A — Practically a repetition of our previous estimate 
Q — That a suspension of 45 lakhs should be granted 9 
A — Yes 

Q — What was the order passed ? [Witness read an extract from the Government Beso- 
lution of the 16th of January ] 

Q — Then there was no declaration of any suspension ? 

A —No 

Q — Therefore the people remained under the impression that they had to pay the entire 
revenue ? ' 

A — I suppose so. 

Q — Did you say the 20 per cent suspension was not declared, so that while the pleasure 
of distress was greatest people were under the impression that they had to pay the whole 
revenue of the year as usual 9 

A, — Yes, so far as any enunciation of the intentions of Government was made, 

Q — I suppose the result w as that efforts were made to collect it 9 
A —Yes 

Q — These efforts to collect 80 per cent, of the revenue were continued ? 

A, — Yes. 
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\ The> were continued more or less throughout the j ear 

Q — Weie fmtker orders issued 9 Miw.1i 1 ODD 

i Vf) nraeticnlly uo further orders were issued up to 31st March 

Q -Were 4y orders passed m the financial year 1900-1001 moving or m any way 

aUenjigjhese orders 9 ued Collectorg under ^ g ral [ or ders of Government that inquiries 

should be made into the ability of the people to pay, and that ra the case of those who could 
not wy \nhout encumbering their land or cattle or implements necessary for earning the, t 
hvehhood the revenue should be suspended Proceedings ucc taken to draw up necessary lists 
Q __ln the case of people who could not pay, the revenue was suspended 
A Yes , there was no specific order that it should be notified to the people till later m 

the Lists were being drawn up of the persons who could pay and those who could not 

paj9 4_Yes, aceoidmg to certain rules laid down by Government for distinguishing the 

various classes of persons 

Q — When were these lists ready 9 
A — By April 

Q —Could you give the dates for the diffeient districts 9 

£ «X could scarcely gi\e that X proposed, that the lists should he formally sanctioned 

and it should be declared whose revenue had and whose had not been snspended and Govern- 
ment agreed to that 

Q — When did you propose that 9 
A — On the 30th of June 1900 

Q— It comes to this that you proposed a large suspension of revenue ami that the 
Government did not consider the circumstances so serious as to call for such a suspension of 
revenue that it directed j ou to revise your estimate and make inquiries to ascertain whether 
your estimate oi theirs was the correct one What percentage of the revenue was ultimately 
suspended ? 

A - — Seventeen and a half lakhs were collected in the four districts 
Q — What is the percentage of non-collection 9 
A — 72 per cent 

Q — The gross result is that these inquiries ended by force of circumstances in a suspen- 
sion of 72 per cent 9 
A —Yes 

Q — All that period that inquiries wont on these people were under the impression that 
they had to pay the revenue 9 

A — As a matter of fact I think they believed it It was hanging over their heads 
Q — Now it has been said to me that the fear oi having to pay up revenue m that way 
discountenances exertions in the way of well-digging or sowing , that persons were unwilling to 
dig wells because if there was a crop of fodder or larbi the mamtatddr might come and sweep 
off the revenue for Government 9 

A — I issued an order that no one who put his land under a fodder crop should be called 
upon to pay assessment 

Q —Then there is no foundation for that statement 9 I thought it unlikely 
A — No, I issued that order quite early m the year 

Q — Now we oome to the question of works , you had test works and they assumed a very 
subordinate position , they aie only interesting in regard to the method of payment adopted 
on them , the method of payment was the payment by results with permission to draw 25 per 
cent over the Code maximum We have been told that the people were not able to make a 
living upon that, and then they weie conveiteJ into the Code task system is that so 9 
A — Yes * 

Q Did it occur to the authorities heie to attach kitchens and the payment of doles to 
dependants while maintaining the payment by lesults system 9 
A — It was done m some cases 

Q — Just so, m one distuct Do you think it was a successful experiment 9 
A — Yes , I think it was 

Q df the same thing had been done in the other dislucts and the people taken while 
they come on, do you think it would have sufficed to afford sufficient relief on all the works 
in Gmrat 9 

A I think it would have been a good inteimediate step I don’t think it would have 
saved the introducing of the Code task system when the famine became acute 

A — iaken sufficiently eaily it is said to prevent the advent of that state of things which 
would require the introduction of the Code task system 9 

„ . ^ ~7 n sumo localities there is a large class of people who aie said to be incapable of 
sustained exertion , these people me discouzaged if they find they cannot get a living m a day’s 
worh, and they go away and sometimes don’t return 

co m me tic cm e n t 9 ttiat might 1)B anan g e d adjusting the task to their capacity m the 

it n™ 7 1 ,, * qB } { v ould often then have to be reduced to an extent which would mako 

it open to the objection to a minimum wage 



Q — You only do it for a tune ? 

A — It might be possible, but it would require very careful and intelligent supervision, 
far superior to anything we had, and a large establishment 

Q — What steps did you take to strengthen your establishments 9 

A — Very early in the year the °taff of Circle Inspectors was largely added to The point 
we worked to was to have a man for 15 villages, but it did not reach that in all districts 

Q — Did you do anything in the way of strengthening your European staff 9 Did you ask 
the Bombay Government for more Assistant Collectors and Deputy Collectors 9 

A — Yes, and they weie sent Staff Corps men were also given But still we hadn’t 
enough of them 

Q — With regard to the association of local agency with yourself m the administration of 
village relief and in controlling village works, do you think more might have been done? 

A — It is a question of locality In Broach tor instance every patel can read and write, 
in the Panch Mahtils not 3 per cent can sign their own names , they are absolutely useless on 
the whole 

Q — Looking over the whole business, do you think local non-official agency, wheio 
education has spread, might have been more fully made use of? 

A — In some localities, not m all 

Q — .You had the patel and telati, you had the Circle Inspector, and a special LtirLun 
given to the mamlatd&r tor lelief purposes ? 

A — Yes, a similar class of man to the mamlatdd'i , 

Q — I see it stated that in some instances the mam L atddr was relieved of his judicial func- 
tions in order to give him more time for his relief works 9 

A — Almost invariably the general plan was to relieve him of office work and send him 
on tour on famine work 

Q — Were the kdrkuns employed for relief purposes or merely to relieve him of judicial 
work ? 

A — Chiefly for that purpose 

Q — It was said to us that the Circle Inspectors were not of the stamp you would like to 
have had Was that the case 9 
A — Many of them were not 
Q — You suffered from that in your opinion ? 

A — Yes 

Q — How many extra officers lnd you ? 

A — We had at the most, including Staff Corps men, about 40 

Q — Were these Staff Corps officers placed at your disposal to be employed in the manner m 
which you liked, oi were they given to the Public Works Department to be employed by them 
alone 9 

A — In the Panch Mahdjs they were given to the Public Works Department , they were 
placed under the Collectors e lsewhere 

Q — Were these officers sent to the Commissioner with peimission for him to employ them 
as he thought, best 9 

A — Generally they were 

Q — Theie is another point. We find that it was possible that tho Public Works Depart- 
ment cousidered that they were, if not bj the stuct letter of the Code, semi-independent or 
independent of the district administration , in practice they were, and m practice the District 
Officers considered they need not interfere with the Public Woiks business and Civil Officers 
merely saw to the hospitals and sanitary arrangements Do you think, looking into the whole 
administration, that there was a feeling of that description 9 

A — There was undoubtedly a mutual understanding to that effect 
Q — That each man’s functions were different from the other’s 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Are you prepared to assent to the proposition that in time of famine you must have 
one man at the head of the administration 9 
A — Certainly 

Q — And that man must be the Collector 9 
A —Yes 

Q . — And that the Public Works Department must be subordinate to him in connection 
with the famine relief 
A , — Yes 

Q — And the Civil Officer should be placed under the Officer in Charge, whether Public 
Works or Civil Officer 9 
A — Yes 

Q — When the pressure on your test-works and your appreciation of things generally 
showed that the famine was upon you, you opened your Public Works relief works, and we 
h-tve been told that in certain districts these works were not sufficient m number to induce the 
people to come to them, and that the distance opeiated to the exclusion of certain people, and 
compulsory residence had the same effect, arntthe result was that certain people, especially the 
Bhfls, clung to their homes until they became very emaciated The question I want to ask is, 
do you think that in the commencement your Public Works were sufficiently numerous 9 
A — The keynote of our action was in the Government Eesolution of 20th September 
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0 —Should you have had ono or two works m that area or more works scattered about’ 
j_ Undoubtedly more woiks scattered about noarer the homes of the peoplo would have 

uartiallv met the ca=e of people unwilling to come to works , „ 

P O -I wish to ask whether it would have been wise to have had more works nearer the 
homes of the people until they had bocn induced to come generally, and then would it ha\e 
been possible to concentnto your works and so lmvo got them on to larger works l 
A —That question did not ariMJ within the scope ot our action. 

Q —Why ? 

A — Wo considered ourselves precluded . , 

Q I to understand that the number of works in the district or tahtqa was proscribed 

fromjibove? lln(J 0 f p 0 Ucy to be followed was prceribcd, that is the concentration on 

large works, not less thau 15 miles from the farthest village 

Q —Had you as Commissioner of the Division disoretion to open rolief workb wherever 
you thought right? 

A —Subject to the gcnoral policy laid down for my guidance 

<2 —If you thought it right in travelling through the country when people wore clinging 
to their homes and were in an emaciated stitc and were linablo to go 15 miles to n relief 
work, was it within your discretion to open a work, «ay, c cvcn miles iway ? 

A — I should havo considered I was bound by the general policy laid down I should 
not have considered myself justified in opening a work merely on account of distance 

Q — I would refer to Mr Montcath’s entu ism of the arrangements in Broach What was 
the limit of your disirction as Commissioner of the Div i«ion ? You sv\ that the policy was that 
all largo works wero supposed to servo an are i and that the most distant village should bo 
15 miles from the works, that is an area of 900 square miles’ 

A — I don’t mean to say that the order was that there should be only one work m 900 
square miles The gcnoral policy wis understood to bo to provide work at a fair diMnnce so 
as to provide =omc te->t of the need for them 

Q — Was there any standard laid down of the area which one work was to serve? 

A — There was no standnid 

Q — If you thought it necessary to open two works, say m an area of 300 tqiinrc miles, 
would you havo considered yourself precluded from opening them’ 

A — It would have been done if one work was over crowded i nd the necessity bnd rriecn 
for another 

Q — If there was no over-crowding would you have opened another work’ 

A — Not unless the Collector ropoited its necessity for other reason 1 - 

Q — It is not merely a hy pothotical po-ntion The position is th it m the Bldl country cer- 
tain works were opened son mg an area of ‘200 to 300 square mile-, that the people were 
unaccustomed to work and could not be induced to go theio, they clung to their villages until 
they died 

A — That was an ovtremo case 
Q — This would only bo tested by an extreme 01=0 ’ 

-d — Another reason was the difficulty of finding works in the oirly part of the v ear 
Q — In a ease ot that de c eripl on, people clinging to their villages until death over- 
takes them, the question is whether the Commissioner of the Division should be iblo without 
any further Tefereu.cc to opea village v> ork-> ? 

A — The Commissioner is bouud by the general lines of policy 
Q You did not, I understand, open a village work m these circumstances? 

A — No 

Q w ® 10 told yesterday by the officer from Barodi that the circumstances of 

the Broach wanks ivero «o attrictivo, that the measurements were so exceedingly easy, that 
people wero attracted from Baroda to the Bro toll works he gave that os an explanation why 
immigrants came at that time in considerable numbers Was tliei e any such attiactivenc-s, ns 
iar as you know, on the Bronoh works, and what was tho renson why the numbor of people 
wassolaige’ 1 1 

, i -d—-i[\oy \me undoubtedly attractive, but not unduly so InKairatbo Code task system 
had not been introduced 

Q —Earlier than in tho other districts ’ 

■d — Certainly than m the adjoining district 
Q — Yfas the Code system in force in Alimedabad ’ 

A — Yes , on some w orks at least 

<2— Was Broach competing with Alimedabad for labour? 

" ,0, " d uot luv ” ■»”« K »"‘ P“P Ie 

Q -Beearwe the Code task extern was m force ,n Broach and tho piece-work in Kaira?, 
jj* aira ^ because ls connected socially nnd bns business relations with 
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A —Perhaps more so thau in Baroda, but not than elsewhere 
y — Has it anything to do tttfch the cuirency ? 

A — Baroda currency is at a heavy discount > 


Q — How did that work out if the payment was on the basis of grain ? I don't suppose * 
there is any difference m the price of gram 9 
^ A — I don’t see the difference There were other points 

Q. — The other points would he the proximity of these works to people's houses? 

A — Undoubtedly 

Q — Did that proximity to the people’s houses strike you at an early period of the 
famine operations 9 

A — I knew it would he a necessary consequence of the nature of the district 
Q — In your letter dated the 2nd January you called attention to the relief works in Broach 
and you foiesaw this growth of people on the Bioaoh works, and you proposed in January 
to deal with it by compulsory residence and by selection from the neighbouring villages , that 
is, a sort of disfance test, and by the exclusion of immigrants At that time did it stnke 
you that it would be desirable to clo c e some of the w f orks and impose a distance test 9 

A — Ho In May when I saw the tanks I did not think it was necessary to take very 
stringent measures, 

Q — Why 9 

A — Because the gmt mass of the people were needy people 

Q — How do you reconcile that with your action in January in wishing to exclude some 
people 9 

A — I did wash to exclude some, but not the ma^s , the Borah cultivators are the only 
people of whom it can be said that they came on works without being forced to do so 
Q — What percentage of peojile could have done without relief 9 

A — In some cases there were none, but at Ramcheru there weie many Borahs who had no 
real cause to come 

Q — Had your orders of January been earned out 9 

A — As a matter of fact from the tank near Broach sevoral hundred Borahs were drafted 
off, with the result that they leturned to their villages 

Q — The numbers on works m Broach fell largely m March, we have been told, on 
account of the orders of Mr Monteafh We have been fold also that a number of people w'ere 
transferred to Baroda Do you know whether any of the people who left the Broaih works on 
account of these ordeis went to other works and to other districts, or do you think they all 
disappeared to then homes 9 

A — Some of the Kaira people returned to Kaira, but not the others 
Q — We have been told by Mr Wood that the effect of the-e ordeis was injurious, so far 
as he saw, in the didi let Did you youiself notice any evil result 9 
A — I hadn’t much opportunity of seeing the people 

Q — I endeavoured to find out fiom the mortuary statistics whether any result was appa- 
rent , if so, it did not immediately declare itself From the statistics of the Broach district the 
inference would 1 seem to be' that there was a considerable number of people on works who 
might have done without relief 9 

A ■ — Undoubtedly most of them had some little resources Those who left would be paid up 
to date, and that would give them some money to go on with No one would be left absolutely 
without food the effect of the reduction w r ould be a general running down 
Q — And that would make itself felt in later months 9 
A — Yes 

Q — And then cholera came in the months when it might have made itself felt, and that 
obliterated all smaller effects 9 
A — Yes 

Q — The general impression seems to be that m all your districts, except Broach, the diffi- 
culty was not in excluding people from the works, but in getting people who were m need to 
come to y r our works 9 
A — Precisely 

Q — Well, does that not point to the conclusion that the works were too few 9 
A — Undoubtedly they were too few in some localities I doubt if m Ahrnedabad or Broach 
they were too tew, 

Q — Up to Apul there was not a very great extension — in fact in some districts very 
little — m the way of village gratuitous relief, and if was said by the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner that that non-extension conti lbuted t good deal to the moitality which ensued In 
Broach at the end of April you had 5,939 people on gratuitous relief, which was 1 73 per cent 
of the population , in Kaira 11,024, or 1 2G per cent of the population , in Ahrnedabad 11,000, 
which was 34 per cent of the population , iu the Pouch Mahfils 3,729, or 25 per cent of the 
population It would seem from these figures that it was inadequate Would you explain 
if there is any leason for that, or give your opinion as to whether it was inadequate oi not 9 
A — As a matter of fact I think the course of gutuitous relief was very much affeoted by 
an order which was passed on the 18th of Novembei by Government The Collectoi of Kaira 
reported that the amount sanctioned for gratuitous relief was nearly exhausted and asked for 
nearly Rs 30,000 more I, as Commissioner, wired lecommendiug the giant, and Government 
replied that the amount seemed altogether excessive, and that the relief should be given to a 
ratio of the numbers on works My own opinion is that the'e orders were perfectly reasonable , " 
but there is no doubt that the effect when circulated to the Collectors was to make them draw m 
their arrangements 
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Q — The position then is this, tint in the distncts of the Punch Mahfils end Kaira, where 
vour sv stem of public works faded to draw any people to them, your percentage of village 
relief was ml If you had no workers in tho Punch Mabfils you would have no gratuitous 
lelief th it is the result Is that not tho result, that if the people keep away from the works 
for any reason, and if the} roinain starving m their villages, that principle of percentage pre- 
cludes you from putting them on gratuitous relief in tho village ? 

A — Undoubtedly 

Q — You deny the people an oppoitunity of coming upon relief works by not bringing 
works near them and make that denial a ground for rotusing gratuitous relief? 

A —I wish to say a few woids about the Punch Mahfvls In my opinion tho extension 
of gratuitous relief would have been highly dangerous and probably unne<essarv In the 
Pancb Mah'Us the people bad to begin with somo more lharif than in any other district In 
Dohad they had some grass and there was somo meat, and there was plenty of jungle produce , 
m fact the difficulty was not that the people could not got food, but that they could not got 
wholesome food 

Q — Again, when officers dealt with the Blifls in a factful way we find that they came to 
woiks 9 

A — That is the difficulty w T o hadn't a sufficient supply of officers We had to take things 
as they were 0111 slaff as it was and tho Blifls as f hoy weie.if wo bad extended gratuitous 
reliet the failure would have been still gieator Thore is a worse evil than starvation, and that 
is the loss of self-reliance and of self-respect 

Q — When you enter upon a campaign of famine rolief y our first object is to save life, and 
to look after demoralization after What is the good of prosorving tho sell-iespect of tho dead 9 
Is that the explanation 9 Tho scant administration of gratuitous rolief m the early part up 
to the rains, which, according to your Doputy Sanitary Commissioner, is the great causo of the 
mortality in those tour districts 9 

A — I don’t agree with the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in the wiy ho has put if 

Q —Well, on the w hole you consider that the public works, hav tug regard to the necessities, 
were too few, and in so far they were defective, but do you think that the system on which 
they weie managed was good? 

A —Yes 


Q — And effective ? 

A — I think so 

Q — We have boon told that tho Public Works subordinates were not sucli as the superior 
officers would like to have, and also that many complaints were made in the w ay of short 
payments, but that wbou these complaints wore brought to the tOot they were not always 
verified ? 

A — I may say I hoard many complaints and inquired into thorn ; I never found them 
come to anything 

Q — Now wo come to the cholera scare Do you agree with tho view that at such a time 
tho workers should be sub-divided into uianngcoblo bodies of five and six thousand to be 
marched off to different parts with a v icw to getting rid of the cholera ? 

A — I don’t think it would do There is no more unmanageable person than a low caste 
Gujrati in a time of panic 

Q — What is the alternative 9 
it — Let them go 
Q — To their homes 9 


A — I am convinced that dispersion is one of the best means you oan omploy r 
Q — And cany disease with them 9 J 

A — As a matter ot fact disease disappeared very’ quickly after that 
Q —Would they not cairy disease into regions in which it did not exist ? 

A —No more th in keeping them togother in gangs would have nursed the infection 
Q — Do you think the wage soalc was excessive 9 

A — No, except in the Punch Mah'Us, and thore only because the people had so much else 
wutli which to supplement their food 

Q, In the Pancli Mahdls was it not practically reduced by fixing the wages at ono annn 
irrespective of the price of giain 9 4 ’ 

A — It was nine pies 
Q — Was one anna nevei given 9 
it — biine pies was the minimum rate fixed 

Q — Do y ou think your difficulties were very seusibly increased by immigration from Native 
otates ' 

A — Undoubtedly 

Q —What proportion of your death-rate would you attribute to that oauso 9 
A — I should bo veiy reluctant to say 

Q —Iu talking with youi officers what was the general impression as to tho proportion of 
your mortality due to immigrants 9 1 1 uun OI 

i J- should say 50 per cent , in the Punch Mahdls I should say considerably more 
Q —We have been told that the cultivators of Gujrat are indebted One officer has div ided 
them into three classes, no said 2d per cent were hopelessly indebted 10to 15 per cent were free 
Bom debt, and the balance were more or less in debt Is that your general view 9 
4.— It is not obviously incorrect, circumstances vary from dibtnct to distnet, 
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Q — Is it your experience that the ordinary cultivator saves from a good year to pay his 
revenue in a bad one ? ’ * . • 

A— No 

Q — That being so, the strict enforcement of the revenue m a year of substantial failure 
presses very hardly and drives him into debt? Do you think it would be advisable that there 
should be incorporated in your Bombay Revenue system provision for the suspension of the 
Government demand m years of substantial crop failure ? 

' A— Ido 

Q — Would your suspensions in jcars of substantial crop failure be uniform over a largo 
tract in which there had been failure, or would it follow the individual’s circumstances, and 
would your suspension exclude the money-lendei ? 

A — I should certainly abstain from individual inquiry I should make suspensions or 
remissions by the area I should in the first year of failure collect fiom the sauLdr 

Q —If your Revenue Intelligence Department advised you that the crop of, say, 40 villages 
had failed to the extent of 12 annas, would you then over that area give a uniform suspension of 
revenue, keeping for a later period the question of remission ? 

A— Yes 

Q — When it was a question of remission, would you look into the circumstances of the 
individual 9 
A— Yes 

Q — And in the case of a rayat who was unable to pay, you would remit ? 

A — Yes 

Q — And in the case of a saul&r you irould recover ? 

A — Yes, I would make recovery of arrears dependent on the crop of the current year 
Q — You are at nil events in favour of the policy as an integral part of your system not 
merely m a year of famine, but also in a year of substantial failuie ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Do you think there is any hope in Gujrafc of a policy of credit associations or village 
banks ? 

A — It is worth trying, but very difficult The Gnjrati can borrow money from the bania 
for genuine improvements at 6 per cent 

Mr Nicholson — Would you be inclined to add, as another reason for the depletion of 
the gram stock at the beginning of the famine, that the people had largely parted with their 
grain on account of panic over plague ? 

A — Only m certain localities In Kaira there was a great panic, and that undoubtedly 
was the case There was no great panic in Ahmedabad 

Q — People didn’t then keep enough to carry them on to the next harvest ? 

A — No 

Q — I believe you had a considerable number of deserted children in your district ? 

A —Yes 

Q — In January an order was passed directing that a complete register should be kept of 
the deserted children and orphans ? 

A — Arrangements were made for that, but I cannot quite remember. 

Q — The orders -were that a complete register should be kept by the mamlatddr for each 
taluqa, of all children under 12 who had been deserted and orphans under 12 Do you remember 
that? 

A — Yes 

Q — Were these records kept? 

A — So far as I know they have been kept 

Q — So that by’refcrring to the various mamlatddrs we shall be able to trace the history of 
every deserted child who was picked up by the wayside or taken from a poorliouse ? 

A — I cannot say 

Q ■ — That was the order Don’t you think the order was carried out ? 

A — It probably was 

Q — As you found a great number of children on your hands, you found their maintenance 
was a considerable burden on Government and possibly poorhouses were not the best place for 
them, and you permitted their being drafted to various institutions 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Hindu Institutions 9 

A — Yes, to many institutions lives were saved m that way 
Q — There is a great institution here which took over a thousand ? 

A — Yes 

Q — And many were handed over to missionary institutions? 

A —Yes 

Q — Undei what conditions 9 

A — One condition was that the child should be returned if the relative made good his 
drum 

Q — Was there any condition that until it was quite certain that the children were absolute 
orphans, every care should be taken that no loss of caste should occur ? 

A — Yes. It was not practicable, ecause all the children were of very low caste, 

3o 
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Q_ That Was formulated to Collectors You have reason to believe, X presume, that the 

orders were carried out ? 

Q—Was there any order that they should not be removed from the district? 

A —Yes 

Q Did you take any precautions to see that these orders woro carried out ? 

A — Yes , rather severe precautions , , , „ , 

Q —At each orphanage maintained by Government was a register kept showing all admis- 
sions of children? 

Q —And would the register show the removal of children ? 

A. — I should doubt that , nrr> . ,, 

Q — there is a particular otphanagOj aud on a certain day there are 250 children : 
somebody comes and takes away 160 could the place to which they Were taken and the person 
who took them away bo traced from, the register ? 

A —It should ho, but whether it is the oase I cannot say , no specific orders were ever issued 

by me . , 

Q — I presume you agree that as a matter of business it should be done ? 

A — Yes , 

Q —If A, B, C, are taken away tbe register would show— Removed by so-and-so on, 

such'and-such a date? 

A — It should show it 

Q — Do you think these (North-Western Provinces rules handed over) should bo added to 
the Bombay Code ? 

A — I think that pnvato institutions are better than Government institutions 
Q — Otherwise you think they would bo a good addition to the Bombay Code? 

A — Yes 

Q • — Have you many children still on baud ? 

A — No, very few 

Q — Would you endeavour to try and keep cattlo in the villages undor tbo oaro of their 
owners 9 

A — Yes , certainly 

Q — And would you give gratuitous relief to those who stayed m the village to look after 
the cattle 9 
A— Yes 

The President — Do I understand you to say that during the course o£ famino yon would 
hand over orphans to the enro of pnvato institutions ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Missionary institutions pnnoipally ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Would not that bo rather opposed to native feeling 9 Would it- not come to this, that 
children handed over to missions might be removed from the district and taken awaj to other 
parts of the country before it was found out whether they were orphans or not 9 

A — I should bind the missionaries not to do that I think that private agency is better 
than ofhcial 

Q — Would you have native feeling in your favour? 

A — I don’t think reasonable native foelmg would be against it 

Q — The Muhammadan population would not like to have their children handed over to 
Hindus or the Hindus to Muhammadans? 

A — Most of the orphans were of very low caste 

Mr Nicholson — I find that Government issued an order directing that children should not 
bo removed from their districts ? 

Mr BowdiUon — -As regards the question of wages, what was your system for fixing the 
pnee ou which the wage scale was based ? Who was authorized to vary it ? ° 

-d — Tho mamlatddr gave the sohedule from time to timo 

Q ' — H any change was thought necessary was the Collector authorized to vary the basis ? 

-d — The Public Works Department would do it on the mamlatddr'e report, 

Q — Do you think that worked satisfactorily ? 

A — Yes, I think so The rule was thoroughly understood 
Q — Do you think that the tasks laid down m tho Code arc fair 9 
^ ■ — I never had reason to suppose otherwise 

j, j e Q Most of the able-bodied could do the task, if they intended to doit, without much trou- 
A— Yes 

Q — You would not change it 9 
A— No 

- iwrt ?our ’"“ ira “ n ®' rf3 p °'"' ° nmse ” 
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^ And that could be aggravated if they were short-handed ? 

A — Yes,. 



Q — As a matter of fact did that happen while the piece-work sj stem was in vogue ? 

A — Yes, I h ’vo not the least doubt about it 

Q — Do you think that fining was enforced with an imperfect measurement of tasks ? 

A — I cannot say 

Q — As regards section 57 of your Code, who is the ultimate authority whmmakcs out the 
gratuitous relief list ? 

A — In the early part of the year it was the Circle Inspector, later on the patels. 

Q — Would it be a good plan to call m the village men to help the Circle Inspector ? 

A — The general opinion was that they were either totally callous-to the suffering of those 
who did not belong to tho village, or else they went to the otliei extreme and put everybody on. 
the list 

Q — You extended your village dole lists and they were checked' by officers going round ? 

A —Yes 

Mr Nicholson — Did you have many complaints about the inability of railways to meet 
demands ? 

A — Yes, that was the constant difficulty 
Q — There was no difficulty about grain ? 

A — No 

Q — But the fodder difficulty was the great one ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Did you find that railways were much more ready to take hides of dead cattle than: 
to bring grass and food to living ones ? 

A — Thoy did not compete the traffic was not the same way 

Q — I gather that you are not in. favour of drafting people , you said that you don’t believe 
in organized establishments for separate bodies ? 

A — Not m time of panic otherwise it would be a good thing 

Q — Do you think that drafting is useful if you want to movo 5,000 from one camp to 
another, but not so much as a. devico to get rid of them ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Was there not a system, of weeding out instead of drafting ? 

A — Unless you have the staff that would be extremely dangerous 

Q — If you had tho staff it would have been better to weed out those not really in want 9 
A — It could have been done in Broach There was no difficulty in discriminating those 
who wanted to como for pocket-money 

Mao Bahddur Syam Sundar Lai — As regards the Indian Famine Charitable Belief 
Fnud, I find that most of the money has been given to cultivators, and that artizans and 
orphans hav e been altogether neglected ? 

A — Very few artizans have been affected, and the question of orphans is a separate one 
I should say every penny given to tho cultivator is rightly given , he is the man we chiefly 
want to re-instate 

Q — As regards relief to respectablo people and parda-nashm women, was there any scope 
for giving relief to them ? 

A — I know a good deal of money was given from pm ite funds 
Q — I am talking about the Charitable Belief Fund 9 

A — I think a certain amount of the Mansion House Fund was given for that purpose 
Q — Do you think it is not practicable to get any w oik out of parda-nashm women 9 
A —No ^ ‘ 

Q — On the Jandola tank there were people from Jodhpur Were steps taken to return 
them? 

A. — Yes, in the beginning of September they were all sent back to Mfirwfir 
The President — Could you advise the Commission as to tho best method of dealing with 
immigration ? 

A — I would place all the smaller (at least) Native States m a Political Agoncy more- 
directly under the Political Agent, and make him more responsible foi central administration 
Q — Those whom you could recognise as being subjects of the States you would leturn ? 

A —Yes. 


The witness subsequently wrote — 

In returning the proof of my answers before the Famine Commission T cannot help saying’ 
that the method of examination by questions and answers does not lend' itself to a fair represen- 
tation of views on any subject at all complex 

I note this especially in the answers at A, and ask leave to substitute or at least append a 
brief statement as follows — 

Q — Was there no declaration of a suspension 9 

A — No The following is briefly what happened In Government Besolntion of 9tn, 
October the Commissioner was ordered to restrict and regulate suspensions on the basis of a 
maximum suspension of 20 per cent In Government Iiesolution of 16th January « Govern- 
ment with some confidence expect that Gujrat will pay as large a share of the revenue this 
year as the Deccan did in 1896-97 (that is 80 per cent ) if the orders aie applied in unreasonable 
manner.” In January, therefore, the village establishments set about compiling statements ot 
those who should and those who should not be served with notices to pay — the former includ- 
ing, under. the rules, all non-agriculturisfc holders and all agricultunsts who were well-to-do 
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or who, not being well-to-do, had got a crop of four annas or over Government Orders were 
emphatic against coeicion being used to recover from vn occupant, assessment whioh he could 
not pa y out of resouices other than those needed for the resumption of agricultural operations 

These statements wore not completed till very late in the year Mcannhilo there was 
no definite intimation to the people as to which individuals would be expected to pay and which 
would not Tho demand was kept in the air It is not meant that any liatehnesB was used 
In some places it is tiue large numbers of notices were issued, for many persons were entered 
by the village officers as able to pay who were not able , but the notices woio seldom followed 
up to distraint or forfeiture Tkero was, however, the usual dunning, which is a mild but effec- 
tive form of pressure in nativo lifo, and was practised with lass or more assiduify according aa 
the village or taluqa officials were imbued with the idea that Government expected them 
to collect something like 80 per ednt Once that impression became fixed, no orders from 
merely local officers would do away with it Largo numbers escaped both service of notice and 
dunning, and were simply loft alone, but they received no definite assurance of freedom from 
demand until neaily the close of tho revenue year 

At B is an off-hand statement which I wish to modify by tho substitution of “ doubt if” 
for “ think ”. Ao a matter of fact tho lower and middle class of cultivators could not havo 
really behoved they would havo to pay, because thoy were conscious of not having tho money 

At C an answer which I consider important has not been fully reported. I ask that tho 
following may be substituted — 

Q — Again, when officeis dealt with the Bhfls m a tactful way, wc find that they came 
to work? 

A — That was a difficulty , wo had not a sufficient supnly of officers A few stragglers 
on the fnngo of the village population coming under section 57 of tho Famine Code were 
provided for m tho works, kitohens, and on dole The rest had food, but it was unwholesome 
food They woie able-bodied , but many would not go to work To havo fed their wives and 
children would have been feeding them, tor they would have stayed at homo and shared in tho 
pittance The whole population would havo sat in thoir villages and waited for Government 
to feed them w ith a spoon Tho worst evil that can befall a people is tho loss of self-reliance 
and self-respect Our modern famine relief will slowly break down the national character 
unless we cling to the good old maxim that ho that will not work neither shall he eat. Tho 
right course last year would in my opinion not havo been extension of village dole but mul- 
tiplication of works m certain parts under a much larger and better establishment to secure 
against abuse than we had Many would still have died , but they would havo died by thoir 
own hand, or by the shock of famine on the unaccustomed Gujrati, whioh no human agenoy 
could counteraot b J 
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Ansioei s by the Honourable F S P Lely, CSI, 
I 0 S , Commissioner, Noi them Dntsion , to the 
questions drawn up by the Famine Commission 


Jdrehmmary. 

I- do not piopose to answei m detail all these 
questions They are based on the district' as a unit 
and local variations can be most conveniently and 
accui ately described by the distiict officers Then* 
answers have gone direct to Government and I have 
not yet received the Collectors’ Famine Reports, so 
I only wnte from general memory and knowledge 
To my mind a chief lesson of last year’s famine 
as the impossibility of treating all classes of people 
and all localities by a uniform and rigid code of 
. , , _ . 1 ules. Even within the limited 

Pali Mahis, hfoach ’ area of four badly distressed 
districts* of British Gujaiat 
the diversities are great Take for instance the 
amount of wage, the right settlement of which is so 
much desired In the Panch Mahals the Bhil and 
Koli did not ask foi more than an anna a day paid 
eveiy evening He got meat and jungle products 
on his own account, and even with them was ac- 
customed to a sparer diet than the labourers of 
Broacb, who ordinarily earn five annas per day m 
the hot weather and eat it, and who m time of 
famine have no extras to supplement the Govern* 
ipent wage No one scale will suit both these 
populations. One man’s meat is another man’s 
starvation Again within the single district (say) 
of Kan a there are the Dheds and Ods (professional 
diggers) who would readily tramp off 20 miles from 
home and do a good day’s woik until conupted by 
the minimum wage, the grazieis and weaveis who 
are also ready to woik but have never handled a 
spade , and a large class who stuck to their homes 
and absolutely refused to go to woik, some (the 
Thakurs, &c ) from social pride, some (the Dhai-alas, 
&e.) irom sheer apathy and laziness The Blnl of 
Ankleshvar will work the Bhil of Dohad will often 
die Booner. Even in the same place and among the 
same people 30 oz of food per day may do foi the 
avei age child of 7, but a robust child of that age 
will eat a pound, while a small and*sickly child w ill 
not eat £th pound. 

An mfeience is that when famine anses the first 
condition for complete success m meeting it is a 
Collector in every dsirtict who knows something 
of the idiosyncracies of his 
people He will then also be 
ti usted by them if he is an 
aveiage Englishman, which 


Mr Quin took charge 
in Kana on 15th Sep- 
tember 1899 

Mr Stewart in Panch 
MahSls on 18th Sep- 
tember 1899 

Mi Pause in' Broach 
on 30tli October 1899, 


is another advantage. As a 
mattei of fact, in September 
1809 thiee out of the four 
Collectors of the mostdisfressed 
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Districts of Gujarat were new. It would be out of 
place to suggest Low these frequent changes which 
are the cuise of modern administration could have 
been avoided, if they could have been I only note 
a distinct element of weakness which made itself 

felt 

1 The outlook was most promising The mon- 
soon broke about the middle of J une and good ram 
(average 5 84 against 6 13) fell in the second and 
thud weeks, which was sufficient and seasonable for 
l hanf sowing. July and August passed practically 
without lam, except in a few places, where it 
amounted to between an inch and two The charac- 
tei of the harvest in the two preceding seasons waB 
as follows 

The good season of 1897-98 was some relief to 
the agriculturists after a succession of six un- 
favourable ones In Ahmedabad and Kaira the 
later lains affected the quality of wheat and 
bdji i, but this was compensated by a greater out- 
turn. In the Panch Malufls the rainfall, though 
less, was seasonable and well distributed, but the 
utbi crops suffered on account of the comparative- 
lv eaily close of the monsoon Hence the yield 
of nee was deficient and the maliura crop was 
poor In Broach all the crops were excellent 
except wheat, which, though greater in quantity 
than in the preceding year, was only sufficient for 
local consumption In Suiatthe state of things 
was also good. The rainfall, though somewhat 
below the average, was seasonable and sufficient, 
and the crops were generally excellent. The year 
would have proved very prosperous, but for the 
plague and its attendant evils 

The season of 1898-90 promised well at first ; 
the rains, however, proved insufficient in August 
and ceased almost entirely after a heavy fall m 
September. The khanf and rabi crops were 
generally good, but uneven distribution of rain 
affected them in some places m the Ahmedabad 
Distuct, where the yield of wheat and bajrj 
amounted to six and three annas ("respectively) 
only in the rupee. The rabi crops m Broach and 
other places were damaged by frost in the latter 
part of winter, while in Kaira the jield of bajri 
was excellent The uneven distribution of rain 
affected the wheat and rice in Surat also But 
the prevailing prices were very low as m the pre- 
ceding year 

3. The following statement shows the rainfall 
m the Gujarat Districts of the Northern Division 
during the season of 1899 as compared with the 
average of 11 years ending 1897. The average 
raiufall in the four severely affected districts during 
1899 was 7 78 against 34 80, or less than one-fourth 
of the usual average The rams may be said to 
have ceased in June, for there was practically no 
ram after the first fall m that month . — 
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Statement showing the average Rainfall of 11 years ( 1888 — 1898 ) and that of 1899. 





June 

July 

August* 

September 

October 

Total 

Id 

District 


Avenge 
of 11 
years 

3309 

Average 
of 11 
years 

1899 

A\ erage 
of 11 
years 

1899 

Average 
of 11 
years 

1899 

Average 
of 11 
years 

1899 

Average 

oril 

years 

1699 




III c 

In c 

In c 

In o 

In c 

In c 

In c 

In c 

In c 

In c. 

In c 

In c 

1 

Abmedabad 


5 06 

4 33 

12 11 

0 39 

7 41 

0 47 

4 44 

O 03 

0 59 

0 01 

39 61 

5 <>5 

2 

haira 


6 03 

4 61 

14 82 

0 52 

9 95 

0 04 

5 13 

1 30 

0 73 

0 03 

86 66 

6 50 

3 

ranch Mahtls 


5 71 

C 57 

13 00 

1 15 

10 84 

0 12 

6 87 

1 68 

1 12 

0 03 

36 63 

9 45 

4 

Broach 


7 82 

7 80 

15 39 

0 42 

7 00 

0 37 

4 75 

0 67 

1 41 

0 01 

36 37 

9 23 ' 


Aveng* of the 4 
affected districts 

seierch 

0 15 1 

5 84 

13 85 

0 57 

8 60 

0 25 

5 05 

1 09 

0 96 

0 03 

34 60 

mm 

6 

Surat ♦, 


10 67 

18 3S 

Sj 24 

m 

10 54 

a 

7 10 

0 69 

1 50 

■ 

65 05 

20 34 


Average of the 
Districts 

GujarW 

7 06 

7 05 

16 13 

i 

0 67 

9 15 

0 64 



2 07 

0 02 

39 86 

10 29 


4. Probably not five per cent m the four severely 
distressed districts There was practically no khanf 
crop in those districts. c 

5 The following are the statistics upon which 
the pei centages required are based. They are^ taken 
fiom the Census figuies The percentages are 
added below , — 



Ahmodabad 

Kaira 

Panch M&hdls 

Broach 

Burnt 

Total 

Population 

. 

921,712 

873,589 : 

313,417 

341,490 

619,989 

3,098,197 

(a) Lind occupants 

181,284 

297,621 

165,770 

92,701 

224,168 

963,494 

Tenants and Sharers 

147,916 

222,371 

48,036 

51,112 

26,603 

495968 

Total 

331,230 

619,892 

213,806 

143,873 

250,661 

1,459,402 

(5) Farm Sen ants 

14,437 

9,472 

9,895 

10,658 

16,109 

60,571 

ticld Labourers 

89,273 

66,970 

6,852 

44,246 

125,006 

322 S47 

Total 


66,442 

16,747 

54,904 

141,115 

382,918 

(e) Cattle breeders 

4, 054 

2,012 

1,276 

201 

60 

8,222 

Herdsmen 

14,3S3 

5,309 

3,983 

1,029 

3,363 

26,067 

Total 

19,037 

7,351 

3,268 

1,230 

3,118 

34,289 

Grand Total 

463,977 

593,685 

233,811 

200,007 

395,189 

1,870,669 

Percentage of Grand Total on the 
total population of the District 

49 25 

68 11 

71 6 

58*50 

60 79 

59 7 

Percentage on the total population 
cf the district of — 







(a) 

36 9 

59 6 

68 2 

421 

38 6 

47 11 

<») 

11 2 / 

76 

53 

161 

21 7 

12 4 

(e) . . j 

2 05 

084 

103 

04 

05 

11 

1 


6j 7, 9 The truth is, no one living m this part 
of India m 1899 had ever seen real famine or re- 
garded it as a possibility. The last that had occur- 
red m ad 1813, Samvat 1869, was a mere tradition 
among the people and had left no trace except a 
popular phrase. "A. man of 69” meant a strong 
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and lawless man wlio took all lie could got from those 
weaker than lnmself In 1892 when the orders of 
the Government of India for the maintenance of 
a progiamme were being discussed it was actually 
proposed by the then Director of Land Records 
and by the then Commissioner, Noithern Division, 
to exclude both Gujaiat and the Konkan (including 
Thana District m this Division) from Dorm C on 
the ground of being “ secure against famine ” It' 
was only on the warning voice of the late Mr Little, 
then Chief Engineer, that Gujarat was included, 
only Thdna being excluded Thus a programme was 
annually drawn up and submitted, but it w r as never 
taken quite seriously Indeed the Commissionei, 
Mi Spence, m 1892 went so far as to say that it 
would not be possible to prepare one that would 
moie than “ cover the number that experience has 
shown as likely to requue lelief undei the oidinaiy 
conditions that have been found to pievail wdien 
scarcity has unfortunately attacked Gujaiat ” In 
othei w r ords, absolute famine such as has occurred 
was not contemplated 

According to the programme sanctioned for 1S99, 
plans and estimates were ready for only about S3 
pei cent, of the woiks About 14 per cent moie 
had- been surveyed and plans and estimates were 
still m abeyance Ro scales of establishment woie 
included nor lists of candidates kept up The latter 
w ould, m my opinion, have been quite unnecessary 
and moreover inconvenient as giving use to claims 
for employment, famine or no iamine. 

The programme was in practice defective m other 
respects Some of the works could not be put m 
hand because of want of drinking water Some 
were on fuitlier consideration of doubtful utility 
Above all there ivas an excessive number of roads 
which are expensive to make in Gujarlt and are a 
sheer waste of money unless provision can ho made 
for future up-keep The Local Boards w r eie already 
saddled wnth moie roadways than they could mam-, 
tain. 

There was not much harm done at any rate m 
Ahmedabad, Kaira and Broach, for the Public Works 
Department Officers set to w r ork with a will The 
numerous irrigation tanks m Ahmedabad and Kan a 
came m useful, for a yearly giant for repairs of them 
is made and plans and estimates had been prepaied 
for a large number, though not nominally for famine 
use It has been acknowledged by all authorities 
from the Secretary of State downwards that Gov- 
ernment is hound to keep these tanks in repair m 
return for the wvatei rate they levy The matured 
programme works also m Ahmedabad, Broach and 
Kaira comprized some drainage channels and tanks 
w Inch. w r eie excellent to begin wnth In the Pancli 
Mahals only was there senous defect, caused partly 
by there being iu that district no separate Exeoutn o 
Engineer The Public W orks Department proposed 
6 roadworks, none of which could by any possibility 
be kept up except in the very unlikely event of 
Government accepting them as a Provincial charge 
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The only irrigation work they 17011101 admit was one 
tank on which Rs. 5,000 could he spent Work 
was commenced on the Sunth Road on September 
18th by the Civil authorities without waiting for 
the Engineer and on the Doliad-Limbdi Road on 
September 11th , but on October 4th the Collector 
reports that on visiting it with the Executive 
Engineer “ we found absolute confusion pievaihng, 
people getting full wages for scarcely any work at 
all We were obliged to put them on piece-work 
and almost all left ” Eoi leasons refened to m 
the answers to questions 52 to 59 these woiks were 
not enough even when the Dobad-Ali Rdjpur Road, 
the HAlol Road and the Baioda Chord Railway weie 
added m October The Commissioner nevei ceased 
to urge that in this district (as indeed mthe others) 
tanks were m eveiy u ay preferable to long lengths 
of new road In the eastern tract of the Panch 
Mahals he had no doubt theie were many promising 
sites for storage reservoirs Government was pleased 
to appoint an Engineer to piospect for them 
m February 1900, but the woik was never 
strenuously taken up and fell tbiougk The Baroda- 
Godbra Chord Railway and a few village tanks 
helped the district The district foi which a future 
programme will be most difficult is Broach In its 
black soil road embankments are specially futile 
and irrigation is not practised. 

As noted ahpve, the Than a District was without 
a programme at all at the beginning of the year 
One was drawn up under the orders of Government, 
and sanctioned by them on 5th October 1899, but 
it uas never really called into play Nine only 
of the 40 v orbs it contained were ever begun 

10 The relief programme contemplated mamlv 
large works There was a clubbed item of so many 
village tanks for each district and m one district a 
general item of dealing land of scrub and weeds, 
hut there were no definite proposals ready m re- 
serve 

’ 13 Yes, the first application for an additional 
grant for loans was made as early as August 1899 
and was promptly granted by Government In the 
appended statement the amounts advanced from 
the beginning of the famine till the end of March 
1900 are given, i e , from August 1889 till March 
1900 Two divisions aie made to show the advances 
giyen between August and December 1899 and 
fiom January to Maich 1900. The statement also 
shows the extent to which the advances were made 
under the Land Improvement and Agucultuusts’ 
Loans Acts, and the objects for which they were 
given 

The conditions weie those prescribed in the two 
- Acts and the lules thereunder, and no special orders 
were given as to the classes of persons to whom the 
advances were to he granted All oultivators who 
applied and were eligible for advances under the 
rules were given them They were recoverable m 
whole by instalments as fixed by the officers grant- 
ing the advances m acoordanoe with the rules, 
b 1436 — 2 
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Advances under Land Improvement Act 6,05,24112 07 At the end of 

Advance* nnder Agriculturists’ Loans Act « 8,21,335 7 4j March 39CO 

Total . 14,26,577 3 4 



14 Ir ligation wells can be made m any of the 
four distressed districts! oE Gujarat (as also m Surat), 
except in those parts where the water is known to 
he salt, which parts will best he described by each 
“Collector for his own district. The average depth 
of water is also a purely local question State- 
ments of wells made out of takdvi advances since 
the commencement of famine, and of areas irrigated 
from them and from otaer wells, were called for by 
Government m ^Circular No. 2999 of 3rd August 
1900 and have doubtless been supplied to the Com- 
mission. 

Generally the effect of- the wells in securing the 
■crop on the ground was most disappointing In 
some places the water, usually sweet, turned brack- 
ish. In many places the supply fell short and every- 
where the kos could with difficulty be kept going by 
half-fed bullocks It was a common saying among 
the people that over and above all these causes the 
land was for the time less fertile because it had not 
been rained upon as in natuial course it should have 
been. 

Any how the nrigated rahi crops proved gener- 
ally a failure except those in rivei or tank beds I 
speak of Ahmedabad, Broach and Panck Mahals 
districts In Kaira my impression is that they did 
better The well-crops m the hot weather did 
better, but they weie all of fodder and the quantity 
was small 

As for permanent improvement I have no statis- 
tics which distinguish between “kaclia” and 
“ pakka ” ivells, hut seeing that the average cost of 
making one of the latter is at least Its 000, it is 
clear from the “ average cost per well” (column 5 
of the statement) that a very large number must 
have been only temporary In Broaeh nearly all 
were such, for the people on the black soil of that 
district are not in the habit of using artificial irriga- 
tion ot any kind. It is feai ed that in that district 
the money advanced was specially mfiuctuous as it 
is difficult in that flakey soil to keep the sides ot a 
pit from falling m 

'As a means of employing labour well digging was 
most useful, specially to the middle class cultivators 
— the backbone of the community There were 
many hai d cases I know for instance of one man 
in the Jambusar Tdluka (Broaeh) who borrowed 
Its 400 takavi and spent Rs 800 on a w ell which 
turned brackish and useless Another man m the 
same taluka spent Rs 200 with the same unlucky 
i esult. Y et even in these extreme cases the men were 
able to employ the members of their family and their 
servauts for a long time and so perhaps wei e helped 
to get through much or all of the year without resort 
to othei relief It is to he regietted that much of 
the work will not remain, but on the other hand it 
must he remembeied that indiscriminate well digging 
is not what the country wants The cultivator who 
knows what he is about will not make a “pakka ” 
well m his land unless he can see his way to a pretty 
constant supply of manure. Hence the preference 
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for “ kacha ” -wells to tide over a time of famine is 
not altogether due to want of enterprise or inability 
to get enough takavi 

15 to 18 Special details will be given by the 
several Collectors, but as a geneial statement I may 
say that m the four leally distressed districts test 
works were a mere name .All such tentative measures 
were swept away in tbe rusb of unmistakable famine 
Hordes of immigrants poured m, prices went up, men 
and cattle began to wander about in search of food, 
trees weie everywhere being backed for fuel to sell 
and for leaves to use as foddei All these, combined 
with tbe bareness of tbe land, were symptoms that 
could not be misunderstood and dispensed with any 
real need of tests. 

25. The Executive Engmeei was subordinate to 
tbe Collector and tlie other Public Woiks Depart- 
ment Officers to tbe Revenue Sub-Divisional Officer 
m all matters except professional In' professional 
matters they weie independent of the Civil author- 
ities 


26 When work first began tlie only men avail- 
able as Special Civil Officers were of a very infeuor 
class — karkuns and even village accountants They 
were paid from Rs 30 to 60 They were far from 
the standaid contemplated by the Code which directs 
that they should be Magistrates with summary 
poweis They were not even thought fit to classify 
new comers In December Government ordered 
that they should be at tlie disposal of tbe Public 
Works Department and should send their reports 
through the Public Works Department Officer or 
subordinate m immediate charge of the work and 
not direct to tbe Collector except m cases whore tbe 
Special Civil Officer himself is tbe “ Officer in 
charge” It was not explicitly laid down what be 
was to do in the latter case or which was to be the 
“ Officer m charge ” when both happened to be men 
of position This led to a good 
deal of friction m one case and 
also to complaints by a Collec- 
tor that he was precluded from 
making full use of Staff Corps 
men deputed to his district 
because they were placed under 
the oiders of the Public Works Department. 


Captain Southey and 
Lieutenant James were 
both posted to serve 
under the Public Works 
Department in the 
Punch Mahals over the 
head of the Collector 


There was also discussion as to the Special Civil 
Officer’s duties The Commissioner, after consul- 
tation with the Superintending Engineer, ordered 
(with the subsequent approval of Government) m 
expansion of the Code (1) that he should be m charge 
of the kitchen, and (2) of the camps of the workers 
and sanitary arrangements, including latrines and the 
disposal of corpses If, however, this second set of 
duties would be too heavy m any ease the Collector 
vas authorised to divide them according to the 
personality of the Special Civil Officer and the Pubhc 
Woiks Department Officer, respectively Always 
provided that no doubt was allowed to exist on any 
v ork as to the person responsible. It was also added 
that “if the Special Civil Offieei requires laboui foi 


any of tlie above duties, a body of suitable lelief 
w oilcers shall be placed at bis disposal by the Public 
"Woilcs Department suboidmate m cliaige The 
Civil Officer shall keep muster-rolls of them, and 
thev shall be paid by the Public Woiks Depaitment 
at the same time as other lelief workers aie paid ”, 
and that “all constiuclions and lepaus should be m 
the hands of the Public "Whiles Depaitment ” 

As time v ent on, the deficiencies of the men 
employed became more appai ent, and effoits wei e 
made to get a bottei class The Collected of Bioacli 
cot bv advertisement some giaduatcs on pav ' of 
Rs GO rising to Its 100 Elsewheie Staff Coips 
Officers, Europeans fiom various quaitois and two 
men w ho had just passed out of the Aligarh College 
v eie obtained ou pay langmg fiom Rs 100 upw ards, 
and as a rule pioved successful on the huger vs oiks. 

It is essential at least m laigo ivoiks that the 
Special Civil Officei should he a man of "judgment, 
tcmpei and personal influence The diaftmg off of 
gangs to other ivories requires much discrimination, 
whether it is done to counteract an influx of peisons 
not m leal need 01 only to leduce excessive numheis 
He may bo a check on tlie peculation alw ays moie 
oi less rde and on tlie carelessness of native subordin- 
ates v Inch often leads to so much hardship on 
iudi\ ideals His repoits mav be a most useful index 
to the Collector of the way things aie going, not 
only with lefcienec to the management of the 
paiticffiai work, but with incidental lefeience to the 
general outlook The kmkun on Its 30 and the 
gazetted officei -on Rs 400 or 500 aie so wideapait 
that I think that the distinction should be recomzed 
It is quite clear that, as lecommended by the Pannne 
Commission, the formei should be undei the Public 
Woiks Depaitment Officei m immediate cliaige of 
then oik. Any othei anangement would lead to 
bickering But w hen the Collectoi appoints one of 
tlielattei class he should, as aiule,in consultation with 
the Executive Engmeei, definitely declaic him to he 
“m cliaige ”, and in such a case I see no objection 
to his being undei the Collectoi alone and seveial 
advantages in his being so To begin with, even 
undei tlie piesent system be sends bis lepoits dnect 
to tlie Collectoi Many oi Ins duties, notably tlie 
cliaige of the kitchen and observations beanug on 
the condition of the people, aie more within the 
Collectoi’s splieie than that of the Public IVoiks 
Department Moieovei, when the sei vices of an 
ofbeei of this class aie lent to a district, the Collector 
should have the fullest libeity to make the best use 
of him — to place him on any woik which needs 
special attention, to tiansfei lnm to village inspec- 
tion, oi what not I note especially the cases of 
Captain Southey and Mr James who weie lent to 
the Public "Works Department in tbe Panch Mahals 
and consequently confined to Special Civil Officer's 
w oik when active and vigoious officers like them 
would have been bettei employed foi part of their 
time (I do not say all then time) m hunting up the 
^ lllages and the inspecting stall. 
b 1436—3 
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Thus while somewhat expanding the Code defini- 
tion of the Special Civil Officer’s duties to remove 
misunderstanding I would provide that where the 
Collector, in consultation with the Executive Engi- 
neer, declared him to be “ in charge ”, he should be 
subordinate to’ the Sub-divisional Officer and Col- 
lector, who should forward his reports, when he thinks 
necessary, to the Executive Engineer for information. 
Eurthei, in view of the vaiying calibre of tbe lower 
class of men appointed, I would have the Executive 
Engineer delegate to each man such only of the 
duties as he may be fit for As a matter of fact 
some do more than others, but there is a vagueness 
which tends somewhat to dissipate responsibility. 

32 I do not quite recognize the accuracy of the 
phrase “payment by results” as applied to piece- 
work m contradistinction to task work. Payment 
is made within certain limits as strictly by result 
in the latter case as in thefoimer, the only diffeienco 
besides the minimum being that in one case the 
gang is alone dealt with, v hile m the other the 
amount earned by the gang is divided among the 
individuals according to their classes and number 
of days each has worked m the gang That, how- 
ever, is a mere question of words I understand the 
question to be in effect, whether it is necessary m 
time of acute distress or actual famine to have a 
minimum wage, separate relief for dependants and 
Sunday wage. Without any hesitation I think it 
is some of our engineers who had seen the Dekklian 
m 1897, spoke of shoals of people coming on the 
work and playing at it, being sure of the minimum, 
and they were naturally anxious to guaid against 
this It also seemed to mo, too, that the people 
woiked with bettei spmts on piece-n ork. But m 
a country suddenly plunged into deop famine there 
is no help foi it. N umbers come on unaccustomed to 
manual labour oi a rough life They can save little 
and when their little private lesources fail they 
begin rapidly to fall oft On the Chandula Tank 
neai Ahmedabad before piece- woik was discaided 
the payments vaned fiom 3 annas to 3 pies per 
head Even when the minimum wage was uitio- 
duced this meant that those who most needed feed- 
ing up got least Under piece -n oik without a 
minimum it meant staivation. 

48 Wages weie stiffened or lelaxed under the 
outers of Government only Neither the Collector 
noi the Commissioner had powei to issue ordeis 
independently and had to refer to highei authority 
The Commissioner nevei acted in anticipation of 
sanction. 

As regards tasks the Executive Engmeei had 
poueis to reduce them, subject to the appioval of 
the Superintending Engmeei m the case of lmpoit- 
ant deviations The Commissionei or Colleotoi 
was not concerned with tasks 

52 to 59 Small village works formed no part 
of the system until the month of May when 
choleia dispersed the people to their homes. The 
step then taken is described m Bombay Govern- 


ment Resolution No 2290 of the loth May 1900, 
to which a teference is requested It is believed 
they consisted almost entirely of tank digging, and 
as the management was left to the Collector and his 
establishments, they will best he able to give parti- 
culars 

Speaking with last year’s experience, lam inclin- 
ed to think that small woiks might have been stait- 
ed with advantage at the lery beginning m two 
sets of conditions Pnst m outlying terutoiy 
where no central w orks are possible, and. wlieie m 
consequence the w r orks undeitaken were too fai off 
foi the people The average man of these districts, 
ha inner special classes, can be induced to go away 
from home, so long as he can return once a w r eek, 
say a distance of 10 or 12 miles But he will not 
go faitliei and he cannot he made to do so. A woik 
near his home, if m outlying posts, w ould he invaded 
by people fiom adjoining Native States, hut they 
could easily be checked, for all the inhabitants of 
the villages round aie known and all others could 
l e sent on to the more distant central woik. 

My second suggestion is not m the least practical, 
for w ith the mfeiior village staffs and the insuffi- 
cient and inefficient Inspectois that w T eie available, 
the attempt would have ended in gross demoraliza- 
tion But if supervision had been possible and a 
scheme of small works had been ready, it might have 
pioied a means of dealing with the obstinacy and 
laziness of the Blnls and Kohs in the Pdnch 
Mahals which broke the lieait of the officers m that 
distuct They might have been tempted to go 
upon works so near their homes, and m time they 
might have become accustomed to woik and will- 
ing to go further off However, Mr Stew ait, the 
Collector, thought that the small works begun at 
the end of the yeat w ei e a total failure and very 
soon became mere dole-camps 

The experience of all the Collectors ‘■eems to show 
that w oiks under Civil Agency alone will never do 
Theie must be the co-operation of the Public Woiks 
Department officers with their moie piecise and 
icgulai methods I take leave to append a scheme 
diawm out with this i lew for small woiks m the 
curient yeai, the object of which is to combine the 
Public Woiks Department, the village Pancli and 
the Rev enue officeis m the woik Whetliei the 
village Ranch will be a vital toice oi not depends 
on the chaiacter of the men In some talukas they 
aie hopeless, m others they are intelligent and may 
he incited to, activity. The tendency of oui subor- 
dinate officials is to exclude the villager instead of 
taking him into a co-partnei ship. 

Lihact from (he Commission® , Northern Divisions 
Memoiandum, dated lOih December 190 0. 

“12 The Collector has divided the area into groups of 
about ten -villages each and is selecting m each group two 
village w oi ks to begin with toi the approval of the Public 
Woi ks Depaitment There w ill be little difficulty in finding 
such The extension and deepeemng of village tanks will 
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be possible ev en where theie is w atcr still ly ing m a portion 
and will be very useful in tins mid and saltish countiy 
Something may also be done to fill up hollows and reino\e 
prickly -peai 

13 For every group or tw o groups 01 more, 01 as may 
be of milages a Public AYorks Department suboidinnte 
(Sub ov erseei ’) will ad\ lse and direct as to the nature of the 
w oik, will set it out, will take cheek measuiements not less 
than once a week, will fix the wages to be paid at the 1 ate 
fixed and will give general oideis as to the execution of the 
work' 


14 For each w ork a pancli of villngei s is to be appointed 
usually r from the Milage to which the woik belongs, but not 
necessanly so Three members will generally be enough 
They will assoit the people oi lathei let the people nssoi b 
themselves into gangs bound togethci by family oi caste or 
other ties and assign to each gang a ' chokdi ’ The pnnch 
will fuither explain to the people that the} will be paid 
stuctly accoiding to woik done Ihey should uige them 
tow oik They should see that no one gets paid more oi 
less than he ought, that cases of sickness oi st irvatlou nie 
hi ought to notice and that no 7 oolum of any kind is doue 
They°should lepoi t instance of abuse, hardship or mismanage- 
ment to the Mitinlatd'ti or any authonty, who mai iisit 
tlie w oik Much importance is attached to the co operation 
of the leading villagoxs If they nie trusted and made to 
feel that the work is Ihetr woik and that they aie held 
responsible they will be of much moie help than they 
have been Tins specially lefeis ton district like Pioach 
wlieie most of the patels aie educated and nearly all 
intelligent 


lo Por each gioup oi work a karkun on Ee 15 to "0 
will he appointed by the Collectoi, if possible from the pel* 
manent staff, to act as cashier and keep the accounts In Ins 
luteimediate time lie should inspect the woiks and the condi- 
tion of the people on them and in the villages report if thao 
Aie any whom through illness or other cause the relief fails 
to reach and generally assist the pancli He will send his 
accounts to the Mnmlatdni who will after senitmy send them 
to the Huzur Deputy Collector All pay ments shall be made 
m the presence of a rmjonty of the pancli 


16 The system should be I think limited picce-woik at 
Code rates without a minimum wage and with a lenient 
maximum task So fai as experience went of small woiks 
at the end of last j ear, it w as 1 think shown that with a 
minimum they become in Gujarat free dole camps The feat 
is that some peisons will fiom weakness oi laziness die rather 
than do some woik Many of the excessively weak however 
ln\ e died off Those lem lining may elect to h\ e lather tlum 
die wdien a lenient task is given them near then homes At 
any late the moral effect oi the minimum wage on such home 
works is so bad that it is worth try mg to dispense w itli it and 
to watch lesults I do not think it so necessary to piovide 
a safeguard in tlie shape of a minimum wage against 
starvation on home works as on woil s where all the sui round- 
ings aie foicign ukl uncongenial 

17 The task should be lement, because tho phy sicnl con- 
dition of the people is too weal ened to do much, and moreovei 
it is understood that sufiic cut time is to he left them to go 
home and attend to their household concerns, cattle and fields 
Tne Code lates at the present puce of gium (22 lbs per rupee) 
woik out to 7 pice for a digger, 5 pice foi a cairiei and 4 
pipe foi a woikmg child These aie hut a little ovei the lates 
fixed by Government fot sma ! l woiks last yen, and as a fact 
they are just abo it half the ordmaiy wages of the distnct 
when gi un is at normal pnee No allowance is made for 
dependants or foi members of the gang tempoi anly disabled 
iiom woik I am very anxious to avoid liaving to stait 
kitchens, oi still w oi se village doles which aie most difficult 
to keep fiee from abuse, and by r by making the duly wage a 



little liberal we may do so, for, as noted above, it is astonish- 
ing how much further a pound of giam goes m a man’s own 
house than m a strange lelief camp 

18 The Collector has arranged to give immediate charge 
of these woiks and of village inspection m the affected 
villages of Vdgra and A'mod Tilukas to Mr Nunn and of 
Jamhusai Tdluka to Mr Richardson The Sub-divisional 
Officer in Vdgra is Mr Palmei and m Amod and Jamhusai 
Mr. Holland, so that the supervising staff is sufficiently 
strong and may be lelied on to watch and bring to notice 
anything that needs variation of orders I have no hope of 
framing f 1 om the first a cut and dried scheme which shall 
work throughout without hitch 

19 Mr White, Superintending Engineer, is preparing 
rules to insure the separate responsibility and at the same 
time the co-opeiation of the Public Works Depaitment and 
Revenue Officer which will follow , hut in the meantime the 
Collector should arrange for prompt commencement It 
is earnestly hoped that the Public Works Depaitment and 
tbo Revenue Department may be allowed to ]om forces in 
these woiks The Public Works Depaitment contributes 
precision, regularity and technical knowledge which m my 
opinion are of great value No relief works, laige 01 small, 
are likely to he completely successful which do not unite m 
liai mony both sets of officers. 

Proposed Regulations foi Village Worls m 
Broach District 


One Sub-overseei for 2 groups representing 20 villages 
and 4 works 

To select work, prepare sketch and estimate of each work, 

„ , , , calculate the tasks, mark out the 

ab overseer s a es WO rk (enough f oi at least a week), 

setting out separate tasks for gangs Visit each work once 
a w eek and cheek, measure up the work done giving result 
of the measurements to the “ Punch ” and copy to Mdmlat- 
ddr, reporting cases where he finds anything wi ong or the 
tasks not being piopeily done Should make his check 
measurements, m presence of the “ Punch ” or a certain 
number of its members, and point out and explain any mis- 
takes, he finds, and their remedy 

The ‘ Punch * (a village council) to generally superintend 
_ , , . , and be lesponsiblo for the people 

uno s n lcs doing a fair day’s work, also to see 

that ‘ gangs ’, either large or small, as may best suit be foim- 
ed uith certain reliable beads who will be entered m the 
rolls as lepresentmg the gang and who undei the Punch will 
see that the tasks are fairly divided amongst the gang and 
the amount earned in like manner fairly divided The 
Punch will receive from the Sub-oveiseer the sketch and 
estimate of work to be done with the tusks to be allotted 
and the amount to be paid for each task and will, with the 
Kub-ovsrseei, see check measurements taken and take such 
steps as may he necessary to stop abuse or swindling under 
his advice 

The Punch will have under its control one or two kdr- 
kuns, as the case may be, whose 
duty it will be to enter in the form 
which will be supplied to him the names of heads of gangs 
with their number, and daily muster these gangs and 
measure up the amount of work executed of the task set 
and enter such measurements m the proper column of the 
form supplied for the purpose and calculate the amounts 
earned by the different gangs for each day, making a total 
at the end of the week, showing the amount due to each 
gang with its proportion for men, women and children based 
on the rates supplied to him by the Sub-overseer and Punch, 
The Punch or a certain member of it will sign these rolls at 
the end of the week and on such lolls the cashier will make 
payment 
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K-trkun’s duties. 



The caslnei null work duectly undoi tho ordcis of 
the M&mlatddi and will visit each 
Cashier's duties woik in liis group once a week on 

fixed days and make payments on the rolls, the Punch pro- 
duce, taking these 1 oils, with him as voucbeis and at once 
submitting them with his accounts to the Mdmlatddi The 
caslnei should also show the Sub overseer the rolls he is 
paying or has paid, so that tlm Sub-overseer can point out to 
him anything radically wrong in. them or on the otbor hand 
ceitify to their general correctness 

Tasks set will be lenient and will enable a fan sustenance 
wage to be earned by completing 
General ^ 0 f the full task, but on the other 

hand theie will he no minimum payment, and when nndoi 
Jid the task is done no payment will be made for that day 
though the amount of work done may be counted into next 
day's measurement ,m othei w 01 ds, where under 33 pci cent, 
of task is done no entry will bo made m the rolls foi that 
gang on the day m question A fixed rate of payment will 
be fixed for each group and this will not ho subject o? 
alteiation except under the written order of tho Mamlatdfir 
who will advise the Executive Engmeei, when there bo any 
large alteration m pneo of giniti justifying an alteration m 
lates of payment and ou which a now scale will bo supplied 
to the Sub-ovoiseer and Mamlatddi for use in the group 
affected The basis of the pioposed scheme ofiehefis 
more or less r Local Self-Government’, the villago Punch 
with the assistance of Government advisers and responsible 
cashiers being entrusted with the task of seeing that tho 
money given by Government foi xeliof he expended m the 
best manner possible to rebel e those rcqunmg it, who on 
the other hand should be made to do an easy day’s work in 
effecting local village unpi elements in return for tho 
money given them 

The scheme further is intended only for application to 
clistiess and lun down people who cnmiot go to any great 
distance from their homes without ovei taxing then stiengtk 
oi neglecting such home woik as they still may have 
People m good condition and able to leai e their villages 
who simply aie in want of employment and aie picparcd to 
do a uoimal task of work for tan payment will have to go 
to the larger works which may ho opened as necessity arises, 
but no one should be lefused woik except by order of tho 
Mdmlafcdar 01 superior office! 

(Signed) W II WHITE, OB, 
Supeuntending Engineer, 

Ifoifchern Division. 

Camp Ahmeclabad, 

5(h January 1901 


11 to 73. Particulars of question 71 will best 
lie given by the respective Colleotats The pool- 
houses weie chiefly dephtsfoi variants and immi- 
grants, but lesidents weie often admitted, in which 
case they became a substitute foi the dole In some 
places (as Hdlol m Panch Mahals) the inmates were 
almost all lesidents and the pooi -house was in effect 
a i j})nge kitchen They were novel used as a place 
of punishment foi those who refused to woik. 


There was very little laxity vn weeding out the 
able-bodied The Medical Officer was expected to 
examine the mmate eveiy morning and mark down 
those who wexe fit to go on woik As the year 
uoie on, this became rnoie futile Persons would 
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come m weak and. staivmg. They would be fed up 
and drafted to work. Often they would slip away 
befoie. they arrived on the woik Anyhow they 
would turn up again as weak and staivmg as evei 
after a few days In the towns a regular round 
was established from the poor-house to the works, 
fiorn the woiks to the streets and from the stieets 
to the poor-house again One officer notes that he 
sent 86 to woik, of whom only one joined Half 
ran away and the othei half refused to woik when 
told to do so This is only one instance of a thou- 
sand In Bioach one man was recorded as having 
been m the poor-house 12 times m 3 months. 
Mr. Rendall lecords m May m the Panch Mahills 
that they had practically given up m despair tho 
attempt to send people who had become well and 
strong to the woiks as they invariably returned as 
bad as ever. 

I may note heie that with two or three excep- 
tions the poor-houses weienot well managed because 
they absolutely depend on the humanity and sense 
of the manager, and Rs 20 to 50 per month will 
pui chase very little of either of those qualities m 
this eountiy I scaicely ever enteied a pooi-house 
without finding wasted clnldien left to take their 
chance with the ciowd, and exhausted wandereis' 
brought m and left to lie untended because for- 
sooth the morning meal time had passed Rules 
theie were, not always intelligent m themselves 
and always unmtelligently applied The Medical 
Officer was generally a shade more stolid than ^he 
manager Except the poor-houses at Ahmedabad, 
winch weie undei humane men, I saw none which 
earned out the intentions of Government, except 
those at Godhia and Jkalod, which weie under the 
caie of Euiopean Missionaries. Assistance of this 
kind should be sought, and where no suitable Euro- 
pean is forthcoming, the gieatest caie should be 
taken m selecting a native. 

Kitchen. 

74 to 77 Presum i ng that kitchens attached to 
woiks are not meant, I may say that none were 
stai ted m this Dmsion befoie the month of June 
At a conference of the Collectors held m that month 
the unanimous opinion was against them, apparently 
on the giound that theie was no one m the villages 
wlio~ could be tiusted to look aftei the cooking and 
distribution There was ceitam to be (so it was 
thought) unlimited waste and abuse. The Patidais, 
Poajputs and other cultivatois have much pude of 
caste and would refuse to take cooked food on any 
teims The Commissioner, however, piessed a trial 
of the experiment, lemaikmg that theie need be 
little difficulty in changing the dole machinery into 
kitchen machinery — vide paiagiapli 2 II (4) of Ins 
Cn culai No. 7192, copy of which was attached to 
Government Resolution No 2680 of 30th June 
1900 The ladius was by Government oideis to 
extend to eveiy one not living inconveniently far 
off, and is understood to have been taken roughly 
at two miles. 
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If is now admitted tliat village kitchens have 
much to commend them The objections felt by 
the Colleetois will apply partly to dry dole also 
Then special merit is that in them the children and 
other needy ones got then lation instead of liavmg 
to take it home and surrendei it to able-bodied and 
lazy relations TTith this view it was made a rule 
that the lecipients should feed on the premises. The 
lations and the times of feeding conesponded to 
the arrangements made foi dole Admission also 
was regulated on the same principle, wanderers 
being fed for a day and then passed on to a central 
pool -house To meet caste objections eveiy facility 
v as allowed to allow Patiddrs, Biahmms, &c , to 
have then, food cooked m separate enclosiues by 
high caste hands 

In Kaira District, where there are many large and 
compact villages, the scheme was specially success- 
ful Mr Quin, the Collectoi of that district, wiote, 
m September 1900, that the condition of the chil- 
dren fed m (village) kitchens was far bettei than 
it was under dry dole lie had then been able to 
open 213. Mr Heany, anothei observant officei 
m the same district, wrote There may be pecula- 
tion, but the children get a fairly substantial meal 
twice a day and their condition rapidly improves 
when tiansfened from dry dole The peculation of 
officials is less to bo dreaded than that of relations ” 

On the other hand, they were not successful and 
m most villages not even practicable, m the Panch- 
Mahals owing partly to the extreme inferiority of 
the village officei s and paitly to the villages not 
being compact in one site, but being scattered m 
isolated groups of huts over a laige area 

On the whole, I have no doubt that the Famine 
Commission m then' paiagiaph476 aie right, and m 
anothei famine I should urge the geneial opening 
of village kitchens at an eaily stage except m the 
Pancli Mahals. 

Famine 

ltelxef measures m the Northern Division. 

No 2680 


Famine Department 
Bombay Castle, 30th June 1900 

Memorandum from the Commissioner, N D No 7206 dated 
25th June 1900 — J 

“ The Commissioner, N D , presents compliments, and 
with refeience to paragraph 1 of Government Kesolution 
No 2587 of 19th instant, has the honour to submit for the 
approval of Government copies of the following Circular 
oidcis* issued by him — 

(1) No 7124, dated 22nd instant, regarding the issue 
of Mellm’s Pood and Swiss Milk to village children 
thiough the agency of village pdtils and leading private 
gentlemen 

(2) No 7125, dated 23rd instant, regardmg the ex- 
pansion and regulation of the village dole 


•Printed as accompaniments to this Resolution 


(3) No 719 2, dated 25th instant, containing detailed 
instructions regarding the relief of people until and 
after the lams come down, heavily and for encouraging 
and alioiding facdities for cultivation/’ 

Memorandum from the Commissioner, N D , No 7260, 
dated 26th June 1900 — Submitting, in continuation of hiB 
memorandum No 7206, dated 25th idem, eopies of two 
moie Circulars* Nos 7190 and 7191, dated 25tli idem 

Resolution — The instructions issued by the Commissioner 
are appioved, but he should be asked to make it cleaier that 
kitchens are not intended solely for people in the villages in 
which they aTe established In Circular No 7192, dated 
25th June, paiagraph 10, it is stated that a kitchen fora 
circle of three or four villages may be possible m the Panch 
Mahals, and the same is likely to be the case in other tracts, 
although not perhaps in black-soil country, owing to the 
difficulty of travelling in it in the rains It is said in para- 
graph 2 of that Circular that it is agreed that persons from 
other milages should not be compelled to eome to a kitchen, 
but in the Central Provinces it has been oidered that childien 
within two miles of a kitchen should rarely be put on the 
dole lists and the same course may be followed m tracts of 
Gujardt other than the black soil country and extended to 
people entitled to gratuitous relief who aie able to walk 
The coriect principle is stated in paragraph 2 of Gucular 
No 7191 not to include in a milage list any one living 
inconveniently far off 

J MONTEATH, 

Ghief Secietary to Government t 


To 

The Commissioner, N D , 

The Commissioner, C D , 

The Commissioner, S D , 

The Commissioner in Sind, 

All Collectors m the Presidency proper. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Thar and Pdrkar, 

The Survey Comm ssioner and Director of Land Records 
and Agncultuie, 

The Sanitary Commissioner for the Government of 
Bombay, 

The Revenue Department of the Secretariat 


, Accompaniments to Government Resolution, Famine 
Department, No 2680, dated 3 0th June 1900 

CIRCULAR. 

No 7124, dated 22nd June 1900, 

Much is said both officially and unofficially about the im- 
portance of enlisting the help of private persons m the work 
of famine relief District Officers generally find such help to 
be but a hioken reed, but no effort should be spared to stimu- 
late Patels and other influential men to take a hand Where 
a “ Panch charged with administrative duties is useless, it 
often happens that some worthy individual charged with some 
specific duty will give his mind to it The Commissioner is 
very strongly of opinion that much may be done m this way 
for the caie of the weakly children m a village He knows 
by experience this year that District Officers may, by a little 
personal influence and explanation, get a trusty Patel to take 
charge of a few bottles of Mellin and prepare it and feed with 
it the underfed children daily The Commissioner has al- 
ready sent some consignments of Mellin and Milk to various 
officers for distributing m this way and he is leady to send 
many more He would specially ask the Collectors to com- 
municate these remarks to any of then subordinates who will 

/- — — 

* Printed as accompaniments to this Resolution 
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fake the matter up keenly and to let the undersigned know 
their names The last consignments were sent to the follow - 
mg officers m the Ahmedabad, Kaira, Pancli Mah&ls and 
Broach Districts. 

* * *■ * 


CIRCULAR 

No 7125, dated 23rd June 1900, 

His Excellency the 'Viceroy has wired his wish that the 
present emergency should be " boldly and generously handl- 
ed " 

2 In the spirit of this message the following instruc- 
tions are issued 

3 It is presumed that since the dispersion of the people 
by choleia all persons found m danger of starvation, whether 
able-bodied or not, have been put on the dole list 

4 All who are too weak to work and all others who 
ha\ e some good excuse for remaining m the village, such an 
to take care of cattle or to begin cultivating the land, should 
be kept on the dole list Destitute cultivators will in due time 
leceive a separate allowance for subsistence, but meanwhile 
Inay be kept on dole if they are doing any bond fide work. 

5 If a person is stiong and able-bodied and remains 
idling m the village without doing any work, the fiist inspect- 
ing officer who comes (from Circle Inspector upwards) should 
warn him that he cannot be kept on the dole list for ever 
He should make the note " warned ” on his name in the dole 
list If he is still not gone to work at the next visit of an in- 
specting officer, he should be taken off the list and pressed to 
go to work At subsequent visits all persons so taken off 
should be specially enquired aftei and replaced for a few days 
more on the list if in danger of starvation In short every 
dole list should be scrutinized by all inspecting officers with 
reference to (1) those who ought to be on it and who aie not, 
(2) those who are on it but ought not to be-, and (3) those 
who were on it and have been, removed 

6 Inspecting officers should be on their special guard 
agamst men who, being deprn ed of dole-, continue m the 
village and eke out a living from the allowance made to their 
dependants 

7 The above also applies to kitchen lists in places where 
here are village kitchens 


CIRCULAR 


No 7192, dated 25th June 1900 


In the Central Provinces cooked food is given in kitchens 
in every village to all comers whether able-bodied or not, and 
this is to be continued during the rams. The scheme has been 
accepted by the Government of India on the assumption that 
m the circumstances of the Central Provinces it is the one 
sure way of preventing much mortality, 

2 The Commissioner thinks all the Collectors will agree 
with him that kitchens on such a very extensive scale aie out 
of the question m Gujardt , but the above fact shows the- 
spirit with which the Government of India expects the crisis 
to be met Eliminating people with means of their own 
the majority of the population will have to be fed ' 


Untd the rains come down heavily — 

(I) By employment on the regular works and on 
“ ? maB works, more of which should even now be opened 
wherever possible and likely to be useful. 
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(2) By dole £01 all those lemammg m the villages— 
- vide this office Circular No 7125 o£ 23rd instant 

(3) By pooi-honses Can any moie poor-houses bo 
started with advantage ? They may be used as kitchens 
afterwaids The rule for admission into these places must 
not be too strict - Pei sons beginning to run down may 
be admitted and treated as dnected in the Circular above 
noted for dole There is too much of a feeling among 
subordinates that an overful poor-house means bad man- 
agement 


II When the 1 am comes down heavily — 

(11 By monthly allowance from the Charitable Fund 
for three months On reconsideiation the Commissioner 
thinks this should be made a little more attractive than, 
the dole, say Rs 5 pel month for-two adults It will 
he dependent on the recipients cultivating bond fide land 
eithei of then own as holder or tenant oi on the share 
system If the tdluka has been divided into Circles it 
will not be difficult for the officer in charge to ascertain 
from the headman of each village by the end of the first 
month if the condition has been fulfilled It is presumed 

that the rupees (vide 
Rg 

Ahmedabacl . 2 65 000 

Kaira . „ 2,28,000 

Punch Mahils 000 

Broach • . b°9 500 

fcnrafc 20,000 

ThSna . 6,250 


subsistence and also of seed 
furnish information as to this 


maigm) alieady al- 
lotted from the Cha- 
ritable Fund to (vide 
margin) is being all 
oi nearly all applied 
to the provision of 
The Collectoi will kmdly 


(2) By takavi for subsistence May be lent on the 
same condition to such cultivators (presumably of a 
hotter class) as have not received free gift from the 
Fund It is hoped also that larger land-holders may be 
mducee to extend their cultivation by the loan of tak&vi 
to be spent as wages 

(3) By employment on such works as can be kept 
op n. 

(4) All the rest will have to be kept (1) on dole or 
fed (2) village kitchens The Commissioner will be 
obliged if the Collector will consider at an early date 
m wliat villages kitchens can be started There are 
difficulties m the way, but the Government of India 
evidently approves ot kitchens and there need be little 
delay m changing the dole machinery into kitchen 
machinery. One of their advantages is that they make 
it possible to put pressure on the loafer A good Super- 
intendent or a sensible “ Ranch ” will see that each 
woman and child eats its own ration and does not carry 
it away to be gobbled up by a sturdy man of the family 
lying at home Efforts should be made to start a 
kitchen wherever possible and the Commissioner 
requests the favour of a brief report of what has been 
and can be done It is not clear why there should not 
be one at every village of size, but it is agreed that 
persons from other villages should not he compelled to 
come to it Where there is no kitchen tbeie should 
be dole m full force and where there is no dole 
theie should be a kitchen Caie must be taken to 
prevent them from becoming call-houses for vagrants 
If started in only a few eenties people will flock to 
them from far and near To prevent this no one should 
be per month ( ? ) entered m the lists, hut residents 
within a specified area The lists should be scrutinized 
m the same way as dole lists 


3. It should be impressed on all responsible for village 
inspection that every one except those who have means of 
their own must be included m one or other of the above 
classes. 
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4 Special note should be taken of the dependants of 
persons who are m receipt of a free grant of cash from the 
Tund or of takdvi for subsistence It is not intended that 
these grants should be enough to keep the non-working 
members of a family as well They are to get dole at the 
sanctioned rates or rations from the kitchen 

5 Too often it will happen that the rayat having got 
money (either free gift or t ikdvi) for seed and for subsistence 
will say “ How am I to cultivate without bullocks ?” It 
will be impossible to supply all with bullocks not so much 
for want of money as for want of bullocks But it is hoped 
the Collector will suggest and adopt any expedient for in- 
creasing the number that occurs to him If Mr Mollison’s 
band-implements are rejected, it will still be possible to 
work with the ordinary koddli and pan a This should be 
urged on the people They should be told that help has 
been given them on condition that they do something If all 
officers keep pressing them it is likely they will comply and 
that the question of resuming or stopping the grants will not 
practically arise It is undesirable that it should 

6 Cultivators should be clearly informed that any crops 
which they may grow by hand-implements or by kodrili will 
not be attached for assessment They will be allotted to 
remo\ e it on condition that it is for their own eating, not 
to sell 

7 It is a question how and where payments of fiee gilts 
and takdvi for subsistence and seed should be made The 
Commissioner has already expressed his personal opinion 
that they should be made m each Circle by the best man 
the Collector can command in the presence of the village 
P£tils and Taldti, and that they should be made m two 
instalments at least In black-soil tracts it may be neces- 
sary to give the whole m one sum There will be great 
danger, m handling so many small sums of money, of pecu- 
jation Any easy check that can be devised against this 
will bo desirable It it suggested that each recipient 

should be given at the time of payment a chit clearly 
stating under each head the amount he has received A 
percentage of these chits should be afterwards tested by 
questioning the recipient and comparing them with the 
books, 

8 The class of persons who will not through pride go to 
work nor receive dole requires special looking to The 
better sort will get takavi, but of the poorest a separate list 
should be kept (if there are any in a village) and cash dole 
should be offered to them on nominal loan This may soothe 
their pride 

9 In some villages there are small things to be done 
such ns levelling ground, remoi mg prickly pear, mending 
roads, &c The Circle Inspectors should report these and 
get them done through the patel in the rains, if employment 
is needed, 

10 In the Pancb Mahftls are many villages where there 
are no Hamas'’ shops The best plan is believed to be to 
pay dole in cash and leave people to get their own grain 
For the country is no more inaccessible than it is on the 
coast and the roads are cleai even in the rams The Col- 
lector is requested to be good enough to once more care- 
fully reconsider this matter and say if anything more can 
bo done to ensure provision of food to all the villagers 4 
kitchen for a circle of three or four villages may be possible 
m places and, if so, should certamly be tried 


CIItCULAE 

No 7190, dated 25th June 1900 

It -Las been stated to the Commissioner by a high placed 
officer that there is some confusion still existing m the 
minds of some district officers as to the respective limits of 
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Village dole, Charitable Funds and tak&vi for subsistence 
It is difficult to understand how this can be, but, as it is 
most desirable that there should be uniformity m the mam 
lines of action in the Division, the Collectors are requested 
to be good enough to see that the principles followed are as 
stated below 

2 All but a fraction of the grants from the Central 
Eehef Fund should be spent m grants for seed and 
maintenance to the poorest clasB of cultivators Those 
should be selected by tbe takavi officer mainly by tbe test 
alieady laid down [viz, having resoi ted to relief works) 
and should be awarded seed and one month's allowance to 
begin with on tbe condition that they cultivate as much 
land as they can by whatever means they can 

8 Probably the grants up to date will not be enough to 
covei all on this list, but more money comes m from time 
to time and is distributed at once among the Collectors 

4 It must be distinctly understood by officers and 
people that the Central Fund grants are not sufficient and 
are not- intended to provide for dependants They are for 
the maintenance of the adult working members of the 
family Dependants me to be pul on the village dole or 
■kitchen list 

5 Next must be taken np those poor cultivators who 
may receive takavi for seed, subsistence and bullocks 
This too is to be given on condition of the recipient culti- 
vating as much land as he can by what means lie can 
This too does not piovide for dependants who are to be put 
on the dole or kitchen list In order to spread the help as 
wide as possible advances should not be made for the pur- 
chase of more than one bullock per cultivator 

6 Lastly will come tak&vi to the better class of cultivators 

7 A practical difficulty may arise tluough the want of 
finality in the Central Relief Fund grants Two lakhs came 
m to-day and it may he hoped more will come Each award- 
ing officer will pei haps keep a margin in his list of poorest 
cultivators which can he filled up from subsequent grants 
If, when the Charitable Fund failed, he gave takflvi to all the 
rest, it may still he possible to change the takdvi into free gift 
for the most deserving Cheat care will have, however, to be 
taken in such eases to prevent confusion of accounts and 
fraud The Commissioner can only piomiso to send on any 
further grants at once when received. 


CIRCULAR, 

No 7191, dated 25th June 1900 

The objections to village kitchens are mainly against 
making people from other villages go to them or else are such 
as apply equally to village dole on a liberal scale 

2 It is not proposed to include m a kitchen list any one 
living inconveniently far off 

3 The immediate management should be in the hands of 
the most lehable local persons, generally by pieference a 
Panch of not too many members, including the Patel and one 
or two leading men. The Mamlatddr and other officers can 
do a good deal to hnerest such men m the work by explaining 
to them all that Government is doing and how it is their duty 
to help “If Government gives the food, won’t you look 
after your own villagers ?” is an appeal which will meet with 
a response, if urged m the light way 

4 The Tahiti should keep the accounts and in short the 
machinery should be that already m work foi the daily dole 

5 When cooking pqts cannot be otherwise obtained, tho 
Panch should he persuaded to lend oi get others m village to 

b 143(5 — 6 
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lend them, at any late to begin with. A couple o£ laige pots 
are all that are requned Hoi e again a little tact and rigour 
on the part o£ tdluka officers will do wonders 

6 The same rules to apply to the kitchen list as to the 
dole list ‘Wanaerers fiom other villages to be fed foi the 
day and sent back to then own villages If their numbers 
increase or if foreigners come, special lcport to bo made 

7 Steps should be taken to let the people know how 
much ration they are entitled to If they once know , they 
will protect themselves The Circle Inspector or other 
officei should take an early opportunity of getting the lation 
weighed and cooked in his ow'n pie ence so that the people 
may know by eye how much to expect 

77 Until the end of Apiil 1900 the grant of 
gratuitous relief by village dole was stuctly limited 
to the classes of persons described m Section 57 of 
the Famine Relief Code But when severe cholera 
broke out on the Relief Works and began to scaie 
away the workers. Government sanctioned, at the 
instance of the Commissioner, the giant of village 
dole to such of the persons sealed away by cholera 
as were m danger of starvation In June 1900, in 
view of the continued moitality and the a da ent of 
the cultivating season, a still fuithei expansion was 
made Copies of the circular oiders issued are 
attached. 

The payment of dole to these persons continued 
until they were otherwise provided foi either by 
field labour during the khanf season or after the 
kharif harvest Many of them aie doubtless still 
m leceipt of dole, though the numbers have been 
largely reduced during the past few months 


CIRCULAR. 

Ro 7125, dated Camp Broach, 28rd Juno 1900 

His Excellency the Viceroy has wired his wish that the 
present emergency should bo "boldly and gonorously 
handeld” 

2 In the spirit of this message the following instruc- 
tions are issued. 

3 It is presumed that since the dispeisfon of the people 
by cholera all persons found m danger of stni \ at ion 
whether able-bodiedor not have been put on the dole list 

4 All who are too week to work and all others who 

have some good excuse for remaining m the village, such as- 
to take care of cattle or to begin cultivating the land, should 
be kept on the dole list Destitute cultivators will m due 
time receive a sepaiate allowance foi subsistence, but mean- 
while may be kept on dole if they are doing any bond-fide 
work ^ 

5 If a person is strong and able-bodied and remains 
idling in the village without doing any work, the first 
Inspecting Officer who comes (from Cncle Inspectoi up- 
waids) should warn him that he eannot be kept on the dole 
list for ever He should make the note “ Warned ” on his 
name m the dole list If he is still not gone to woik at 
the next visit of an Inspecting Officer, he should be taken, 
off the list and pressed to go to work. At subsequent 
visits, all persons so taken off should be specially enquired 
after and replaced for a few days more on the list if m 
danger of starvation In short every dole list should he 
scrutinized by all Inspecting Officers with reference to (I) 


are on it but ought not to be, and (3) 
and have been lemoved 


those "who were on it 


6 Inspecting Officeis should be on their special guard 
against men who being deprived of dole, continue m the 
village and eke out a living from the allowance made to 
then dependants 

7 The above also applies to kitchen lists m places where 
theie are village kitchens 

PSP LELY 
Commissioner, N D , 


CIRCULAR 

No 7191, Gamp Broach, 25th June 1900 

The objections to village kitchens are mainly against 
making people from other villages go to them or else are 
such as apply equally to village dole on a liberal scale, 

2 It is not proposed to include m a kitchen list any one 
living inconveniently far off 

3 The immediate management should be in the hands 
of the most reliable local persons generally by preference 
a Panch of not too many members, including the Patel and 
one or two leading men The Mdmlatddr and other officers 
can do a good deal to interest such men m the work by 
explaining to them all that Government is doing and how 
it is their duty to help “ If Government gives the food, 
won't you look after your own villagers is an appeal which 
will meet with a l espouse, if uiged m the right way 

4. The Taldti should keep ths accounts and m short the 
machinery should be that nlieady in woik for the daily dole 

5 When cooking pots cannot he otherwise obtained, the 
Panch should bo persuaded to lend or get otheis m the 
village to lend them, at any rate to begin with A couple 
of laige pots are all that are required Here again a little 
tact and vigour on the part of Tdluka officers will do 
wonders 

6 The same rules to apply to the kitchen list as to the 
dole list Wandeiers fiom other villages to be fed for the 
day and sent back to their own villages If their numbers 
increase or if foreigners come, special report to be made. 

7 Steps should be taken to let the people know bow 
much ration they aie entitled to If they once know, they 
will protect themselves The Circle Inspector or other 
officer should take an early oppoitumty of getting the ration 
weighed and cooked m Ins own presence so that the people 
may know by eye how much to expect 

PSP LELY, 
Commissioner, N D 

To 

The Collector of Ahmedabad with 100 copies for 


distribution. 

The Collector of Kaira with 100 do 

The Collector of Panch Mahdls with 75 do 
The Collector of Broach with 75 do 

The Collector ot Surat with 50 do 


No 7192 of 1900. 

Gamp Broach, 25th June 1900 

In the Central Provinces cooked food is given m Lit-kitch- 
ens in every village to all comers whether able-bodied or not’ 
and this is to be continued during the rams The scheme ha 
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een accepted by the Government of India on the assumption 
liat m the circumstances of the Central Provinces it is the 
ne suie way of preventing much mortality 

2 The Commissioner thinks all the Collectors will agree 
nth lum that kitchens on such a very extensive scale aie 
ut of the question m Gujarat, but the above fact shows the 
pint with which the Government of India expects the crisis 
3 be met Eliminating people with means of their own the 
lajonty of the population will have to be fed 

I Until the rams come down heavily — 

(1) By employment on the legular works and on 
"small'’'’ works, more of which should even now be opened 
wherever possible and likely to be useful 

(2) By dole foi all those remaining in v the villages — 
vide foi this this office Circular No 7125 of 23rd 
instant 

(3) By poor-houses Can any more poor-houses be 
started with advantage ? They may bo used as kitchens 
aftei wards The rule for admission into these places 
must not be too strict Persons beginning to run down 
may be admitted and tieated as directed in the Circular 
above noted for dole There is too much of a feeling 
among subordinates that an over-full pool -house means 
bad management 

III When the rams oome down heavily 

(1) By monthly allowance from the Charitable Fund 
for three months On reconsideration the Commissioner 
tlnnks this should be made a little moie attractive than 
the dole, say Its 5 per month for two adults It nail 
be dependent on the recipients cultivating bona-fide land 
either of then own as holder or tenant or on the share 
system If the tdluka has been divided into Cncles it 
will not be difficult for the officer in charge to ascertain 
fioni the headman of each village by the end of the first 
month if the condition has been fulfilled It is presumed 
that the Rs 2,28,000 already allotted from the Charit- 
able Fund to Kaira is being all or nearly all applied to 
the provision of subsistence and also of seed The Col- 
lector will kindly furnish information as to this 

(2) By takdvi for subistence Mnj be lent on the 
same condition to such cultivators (piesumably of a better 
class) as have pot received free gift from the fund It 
is hoped also that larger land-holdeis may be induced to 
extend their cultivation by the loan of takdvi to be spenj, 
as wages 

(3) By employment on such works as can be kept 
open 

(4) All the rest will have to be kept (1) on dole or 
fed , (2) in village kitchens The Commissioner wall be 
obliged if the Collector will consider at an early date in 
what villages kitchens can be started There are difficul- 
ties in the way, but the Government of India evidently 
approves of kitchens and theie need be little delay in 
changing the dole machinery into kitchen mackraeiy. 
One of their advantages is that they make it possible to 
put pressure on the loafei A good Superintendent or a 
sensible “ Panch ” will see that each woman and child 
eats its own ration and does not cany it away to be 
gobbled up by a sturdy man of the family lying at home. 
Efforts should be made to stait a kitchen wherever pos- 
sible and the Commissioner requests the favour of a brief 
report of what has been and can be done It is not clear 
why there should not be one at eveiy village of size but 
it is agreed that persons fiom other villages should not 
be compelled to come to it Where theie is no kitchen 
there should he dole in full force and where there is no 
dole there should be a kitchen Care must be taken to 
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prevent them from becoming call-houses for vagrants 
If started in only a few -centres people will flock to them 
from far and near To prevent tins no one should be 
entered peimanently m the lists, but residents within a 
specified area The lists should be scrutinized m the 
same way as dole lists 

S It should be impressed on all responsible for village 
inspection that every one except those who hx\ e means of 
their own must be included in one or other of the above classes 

4 Special note should be taken of the dependants of per- 
sons who aie m receipt of a free giant of cash from the fluid 
,or of takdvi for subsistence It is not intended that these 
giants should be enough to keep the non-working members 
of a family as well They are to get dole at the sanctioned 
rates or rations from the kitchen 

5 Too often it will happen that the rayat having got money 
(either free gift or takavi) for seed and foi subsistence will 
say “ How am I to cultivate without bullocks 33 It will be 
impossible to supply all with bullocks not so much for want 
of money as for want of bullocks But it is hoped the Col- 
lector will suggest and adopt any expedient for increasing 
the number that occurs to him If Mr Molhson’s hand im- 
plements are rejected it will still be possible to work with 
the ordinary hoddli and pdvra This should be urged on the 
people They should be told that help has been given them 
on condition that they do something If all officers keep 
piessmg them it is likely they will comply and that the ques- 
tion of resuming or stopping the giants will not practically 
arise It is undesirable that it should 

6 Cultivators should be clearly informed that any crops 
which they may grow by hand implements or by kodfih will 
not be attached for assessment They will be allowed to re- 
move it on condition that it is for their own eating not to 
sell. 

7 It is a question how and where payments of f i ee gifts 
and takdvi for subsistence and seed should be made The 
Commissioner has already expressed his personal opinion tint 
they should be made m each Circle by the best man the Col- 
lector can command m the presence of the village Patels and 
TaMti , and that they should be made in t\vo instalments at 
least In black soil tracts it may be necessary to give the 
whole m one sum There will be great dangei m handling 
so many small sums of money of peculation Any easy 
check that can be devised against this wall be desirable It 
is suggested that each recipient should be given at the time of 
payment a chit clearly stating under each head the amount 
he has received A percentage of these chits should be 
afteiwaids tested by questioning the recipient and comparing 
them with the books 

8, The class of persons who will not 'through pride go to 
work nor receive dole requires special looking to The better 
sort wall get tak&vi, but of the poorest a separate list should 
be kept (if tlieie are any in a village) and cash dole should 
be offeied to them on nominal loan. This may soothe their 
.pride 

b In some villages there aie small things to be done such 
as levelling giound, removing prickly pear, mending roads, 
etc The Chicle Inspeetois should report these and get them 
done through the Tatel in the rams, if employment is needed 

10 In the Panch Mabdls are many villages w r here there 
are no Bam a s' shops The best plan is believed to be to 
pay dole m cash and leave people to get their own grain For 
the country is no more inaccessible than it is on the coast and 
the roads are clear even m the rams The Collectoi is 
requested to be good enough to once more carefully reconsider 
bis matter and say if anything more can be dope to insure 
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provision of food to all the villagers." A kitchen for a Circle 
of three or four villages may be possible m places and, if so, 
should certainly be tried 

F S P LELY, 
Commissionei, Northern Divis on. 


To 

The Collector of- 


No. 7333 of mO , 

Fiom 

The Honourable He P. S. P LELY, ICS, 

Commissmer, Northern Division. 

To 

Thb COLLECTOR of 

Camp Broach, 27 th June 1300 

Sxu, 

With refeience to my Circular No 7125 of 2<3id instant 
and othei recent Circulars, 1 have the honour to remark that 
of the large numbei of destitute people whom we shall have 
to support m some waj when the rams fall, it is far better 
that most should be employed on the land lather than on 
comparatively useless and tioublesome relief works That m 
shoit is the object of recent orders — to make sure against 
wandeimg and starvation when the rain comes, and to get the 
people back on the land 

2 It has been suggested that a laige cultivator may em- 
ploy labourers to till his land and get them paid at the 
expense of Government by putting them on the dole. That 
will not, however, be possible, if the Inspecting Officers under- 
stand the orders A man who works foi anothei certainly has 
“ means of subsistence ” in the shape of a claim on his em- 
ployei to whom be should be refeired 

3. It has also been suggested that the list of persons who 
will not receive help from feelings of pride and who aie allowed 
to t ike it on nominal loan, should be strictly limited I quite 
agiee as to this Even Patiddrs who give themselves such 
airs should not, I think, be humoured The people contem- 
plated were GtaSssia-Bhd) ats, Mussalmans of good family 
and the like 

4 As to the general situation I need not remind yon that 
it is quite novel in Gujar.1t and no one can say beforehand 
how it will develop It is probable, indeed it is to be 
hoped, that the first heavy fall of i am will cause a geneial 
dispei sal fiora the works of persons who have no means of 
living In the villages there is already a large population of 
men, women and children already worn down by a year of 
famine and ill-fitted to stand the strain of change of season and 
of haid field work 1 feel confident that the first step as indi- 
cated m my circulars, is m accord both with the policy of 
Government and with ordmaiy prudence, viz , to make sure 
against a further deterioration m the condition of the people 
further mortality At the same time I am very strongly of 
opinion that an uncertain situation like the present is not to 
be governed by hard and fast rule We must keep our hands 
upon the faert as they develope and feel our way, ebano-m» 
the couise of the ship as the weather may indicate To make 
this possible the Collectois must have well oigamzed inspection 
throughout then villages — vide this office No 7261 of 26th 
instant This is the foundation stone of success 

5 I cannot but hope that in most puts the people will 
respond themselves to the call to cultivate If it be insist- 
ently pressed on -them that Government will only g 1Te 
continued help to the able-bodied who do some work to 
increase the coming crop, they will admit the reasonablenes 
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of it. The Patels and other village leaders will also bring 
influence to bear m the same direction, if the Inspecting Officer 
will only take the trouble to enlist their aid But if this is 
found to be over-sanguine if the instructions of Circular 
No 7125 result m excessive abuse [some abuse there must be) 
and an unmanageable number of idle paupers, tbe formality of 
“ warning ” may be dispensed with and the idle at once removed 
though a careful eye should be kept upon them as desired m 
the circular 

6 In conclusion I need scarcely ask you to favoui me at 
short intervals with information as to how things are going 
and suggestions 

I have &c , 

PSP LELY, 
Commissioner, N D. 

90 There is no previous famine in this Division 
to refer to, but some other comparisons may he 
possible 

At the beginning of the year there were many 
who from social pride scorned to eat the biead of 
chanty Many of these persisted even (some of 
them) to death Others, as the year wore on, gave 
in Talukdars came to work eaily, provided it was 
near home They weie ganged sepaiately I have 
ample evidence m reports of Apiil, May and June 
that many respectable Patidar families had to how 
to necessity. 

Large masses of people at the other end of the 
social scale refused to come on relief works oi even 
the poor-house through laziness, superstition, fear, 
or an animal instinct leading them to cling to theii 
homes, and it cannot be said they showed increased 
readiness at 'any time They were willing enough 
to come on dole I do not propose to dilate much 
on this difficulty It occurred more or less m every 
distil ct, hut especially among the Dharalas of Kaira 
and the Bhils and Kohs of the Panch Mahals Mr 
Ryan writes so late as June 1900 “The people 
will peisist in weaung their lives out by collecting 
leaves rathei than go to the poor-house Heaps 
and heaps of people have I met outside villages 
tottering along, but nothing will induce them to go 
to the poor-house Mr Stewart, the Collector, w as 
defiantly told by 100 able-bodied men m Samli, m 
the month of June, that they would not work but 
wanted dole, and that “ when they weie thin the 
Saikdr would feed them” and thnt “that was 
enough.” for them. “ The Dharala,” says another 
obseiver m Kaira, “wants to be fed m his own 
village If he goes on work he soon returns and 
unless put on dole falls off and becomes emaciated ” 
At Parvat, in May, the people (Dharalas) weie 
starving, but no one would go to the poor-house only 
two miles off at U mieth “183 Dhardlas m another 

village had been sent to Dakor lvork, hut all return- 
ed long ago, and on being asked to go to woik they 
flatly lefused ” Not to weary the Commission w ith 
a story tbat must be familiar to them I will only 
give one from Mi Gibb’s ow n experience which I 
' could match with many from my oivn “ About 
6 miles from Modasa to-day I saw tow females 
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h me near the road I went up to sco and found 
a mofebei and daughter, both emaciated I induced 
them to get up and told them to go for food to a vil- 
lage 800 yards off. The mothei could not walk so 
far, so I left them telling them to wait and I 
would get them sent to Modasa (at which they 
piotested) I went to the Tillage and got five men 
to come with a cot On my return the woman and 
child were nowhere to be seen. After some seaich 
we found the child hiding under a bush. We asked 
liei where her mother was and she pointed. We 
looked there and afterwards found the mother m 
close hiding under a bush in the opposite direction 
to that m which the child had pointed. The mother 
had to be forcibly tied on to the cot.” 

The evidence is that, so far from evmpmg moio 
readiness to work as the yeai advanced, these people 
became more and more demoralized as the dole 
developed They tried to live on the dole given to 
their children Mr Kendall notes on 13th May 
that they were gi owing moio obstinate in refusing 
any othei form of relief, Friends of the Bhils re- 
marked with regret that these once simple and 
honest folk w'ho would formerly have scorned a he 
and regarded as sacred a gift from an English official 
will now slyly sell it and beg for another I bar e 
no figures by me, hut am informed by the Public 
Works Department officers that even those who 
came on w r ork did so to draw the minimum pay 
without attempting to do the task, 

94 Baths and deaths are registered on ieport 
by the Police Patel, and in Municipal tonus by 
the Municipal authoiities m the standard form. 
Practically in villages it rests with the Police Patel 
himself and the Savildar to find out cases as they 
occur aud make a pote of them. In the Munici- 
palities there is generally a by-law making it com- 
pulsory on the head of the family or occupier, care- 
takei oi manager pf the premises withm the limits 
of which the birth or death oecuis, to ieport for 
registration In Municipalities where thoie is a 
convenient chowkey oi town gate on the way to the 
burial or burning ground it is the practico to get 
passing corpses noted by a policeman or clerk on 
duty. The registers are checked by the various 
inspecting officers, Sanitary and Revenue 

In Maich the Collecfoi pf Kaira reported that 
the practice of registration on relief works vaned 
the duty on some being left to the village oi Muni- 
cipal authorities and on some bemg peiformed bv 
the Medical Officer or the Special Civil Officer. 
The Commissioner directed that in future the Spe- 
cial Civil Officer should keep the register m the 
standard form, as the lelief work had usually ieiy 
little connection with the adjacent town or village, 
and deaths being sometimes very fiequent it would 
be inconvenient to bring in the Patel or Munici- 
pal Secretary on all occasions The order was 
how ever, imperfectly earned out. 

95. My answer to this question is that the 
generally high mortality was closely connected with 


unsuitable and insufficient food. The Commission 
has no doubt heaid sufficiently often that the soil 
of Gujardt requires comparatively little labour, 
■which results m a soft and lazy breed of men, 
accustomed to good food and unused to haidship 
The poorest got 3 meals a day of bread of home- 
grown gram, kichen and chas (whey) as much as he 
could eat The hardy Deccam of the same class 
never smells kieheri, except on holidays, and gets 
no oil or chas Even the Bhil and Koli of the 
Pancli Mahals does not m modem days live on 
jungly fare He gets good grain and dall, ghee and 
chas throughout the year, not to speak of mowra, 
tobacco and vaiious condiments The famine came' 
upon these people as a terrible shock It dazed 
them Even the better classes had no gram m 
reserve It is ou lecoid that at the beginning of 
the century Government on moie than one occasion 
had to remit revenue because the stocks weie so 
large as to bo unsaleable "Within living memory 
the Talukddrs of Dhandhuka had m store 10 or 12 
or moie pits of gram representing the harvests of 
so many years All this is changed and in 1899 
no one had more in hand than would carry him on 
till November In these straits many went on the 
works, many held off As to the latter theie can 
be no doubt about then food. They stuck to their 
homes or wandeied aimlessly about through sheer 
laziness or fear, or with the desperate hope of saving 
their cattle by painfully picking the leaves from 
trees as foddei They lived on the scanty proceeds 
of head-loads of fire-wood, on roots and othei jungle 
products. In the Pancli Mahdls they held on even 
after the mowia and toddy had failed, eating rub- 
bish, which mined their digestion 

Those who went sooner or later on the works fared 
better, but still badly. It is well known that the 
native of India is upset by stiange food even when 
it is plentiful and wholesome It was now chiefly 
Burmah nee less sustaining than his home-grown 
jowdr or bajri, less m quantity, and with no oil, no 
chas, no ddll He was too listless to wash away 
the lime with which it was mixed, or to cook it 
properly. It was no unusal sight to see the worker 
-eating it raw It was complained that m Broach 
** lang ” and m Ahmedabad “ wal ” was mixed 
with the flour, both of them imtants to stomachs 
that were not used to them. Whatever the cause, 
diarrhoea was prevalent on all the works from the 
very commencement, and many m time succumbed 
One intelligent Mdmlatdar wrote that they seemed 
to die of “ nervous strain ” under the novel expe- 
rience of incessant work m stiange surroundings. 
Mr. Quin m Kaira speaks of “the constitutional 
inability of the Dhardla to bear the strain o i pro- 
longed work.” That may be so, but the mortality 
was also the result of foreign food, inferior food, adul- 
terated food, reduced food upon people whose greatest 
privation before that had been a short crop of man- 
goes or mowra. 

It is a pertinent fact that apart from the deaths on 
the works a large number occurred amongst those 
b 1436—8 



icho had returned til from them to their milages 
Mi Painter, an indefatigable officer, crates in 
Jammy “I bare been looking into tbe matter (of 
mortality) closely and find a large proportion of 
deaths are traceable to the relief works The 
mortality on the works is high, and it is a fact that 
many deaths m villages are those of persons who 
had been on relief works and falling ill there return- 
ed home and died The symptoms are generally 
looseness of the bowels and fever The prevalence 
of dysentery and diarrhoea on the works is very 
noticeable” To take another part of the Division, 
tbe Mamlatddr of Dkolka, an intelligent man, wiites 
m May “ Death late not due to starvation, but to 
the return of labourers fiom works in a bad condi- 
tion ” This is the purport of many other dianes of 
Inspecting Officers 

Some of the moie intelligent Inspecting Officers 
made a point of enquumg on this point when they 
visited villages and I subjoin a summary of notes 
made from their diaries 

No of No of Of -whom bud re- 
Villages Deaths up turned from relief 
to date of works sick -with 
visit diairhcea and 

fever. 

93 3,825 1,900 

I may also he allowed to add, though not strictly 
within the question, that apparently climatic 
influences have been at work this yeai apart from 
famine The mortality in Bombay City has been high 
I have already mentioned m arepoit to Government 
that out of 800 well-nourished ehildien m the Maln- 
patram Orphanage at Ahmedabad, 150 died within 
the first 20 days of May of influenza Eever and 
other diseases have attacked almost every Euiopean 
lately and the well-fed classes, such as servants of 
Euiopeans, Mission Agents and the shop-keeping 
class, have been as much affected as less fortunate 
people. 

100 & 101 Immigiants were of two classes — (1) 
Gangs generally of some size who wandered aim- 
lessly about fiom place to place, living on what they 
could get by begging and with no intention of 
Avorkmg Many of these filled our poor-houses (2) 
Poisons who came to our lelief camps woiks pie- 
sumably because theie weie none, or none so con- 
venient, m their own territory. 

The mfluv of both classes began early m the 
famine. In Septembei tbe City of Ahmedabad was 
flooded with refugees from Jodhpur, Baroda, Pdlan- 
pur and Kd.thi.lwai On the 15th September, an 
average day, 1 ,214 amvals were registered at a single 
chowkey. Some went to work, some infested the 
streets and died m the fields outside InViramgam, 
anothei w< altliy centre, “ are crowds of lusty beggars 
attracted by private chanty”, writes Mr. Mead m 
Februaiy, and though evidence is wanting, there is 
no doubt that many came from the neighbounng 
States of Kathiawar and Pdlanpur Agenoy. The 
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Northern Taluka of the same distuct being inter- 
laced with villages of the Main Kantha was overrun 
with wandering immigrants “ They are simply 
swaimmg m Moddsa ”, writes Mi. Reuther m July, 
who in seven mornings peisonally collected and took 
to the pooi-house an average of 155 per day Of 
167 in the Modasa Hospital 9/10ths were wanderers 
and he was “ moially certain that they all belong 
to the 1'ddr State.” In the first week m September 
194 out of 300 m the Kapadvanj Poor-house (Kaua 
Distuct) v ere Native'. State subjects Similarly at 
Mdtai In the Panch Mahdls Mr Ryan wrote 
that eveiy morning 2 oi 300 new comeis irom 
Lundvada State appealed for dole in the small town 
of Shera At last it w as found necessary to order 
nil who came back to then own territory, for about 

2.000 were m and about the town seeking relief.. 
The Collector of Broach reported in September that 
large numbeis were flocking through his distuct 
from Kathidwdr , as also fiom Ahmedabad. They 
showed no inclination to stop oi to woik and were 
in a pitiable condition The Collectoi of Suiat m 
'the same month loported that over 1,000 refugees 
from Kdthiawai and Mdi wdi sleep outside the oity 
at night and come msule to beg by day Paities 
were also landing on the Bassem Coast m the Thana 
District, having come by sea fiom Kathidwar In 
June 1900 there weie 305 Baroda subjects m the 
Ahmedabad Poor-house, 102 fiom Rewa Kantha m 
Broach Poor-house, and large numbers were report- 
ed fiom otheis On the works immigrants were 
still moie iu evidence On the Chandula Tank, one 
of the first woiks started near the City of Ahmedabad, 

5.000 out of a total of 8,000 weie fiom Jodhpui. 
In Kaira Distuct at the same period a census on 
the Boblu Tank disclosed 2,500 Baroda subjects 
and on the Anklao Tank 2,300 out of a total of 
10,251 woikers Later in the year there were said 
to be two works in the Baioda Triluka of Petlad 
employing 778 peisons and a third on which the 
number is not stated. In the adjoining British 
TYiluka of Boisad the numbers were at that time 

65.000 In Octobor the A'mod-Pdlej Road was taken 
m hand m Broach Distuct, not because it was 
a desnable woik, but beoause the need was cmei gent 
and there was nothing else ready It was quickly 
swamped by people fiom acioss the Baroda border, 
who numbered 4,000 (from 37 villages) out of a 
total of 9,000, when no moie could be taken on and 
further arrivals of oui own people had to be sent 
elsewhere 500 sickly people fiom Rajpipla State 
swelled the moitality on the Sukaltirth Worn m July 
Colonel Pei r is, Political Agent of the Mahi Kdntha, 
wrote m Decembei “At Ahmednagar (in I'dar 
State) I was told there weie no starving poor I found 
the town swarming with emaciated men, women 
and children AbHathmati Canal Works (British) 

I found 879 I'ddr subjects.” Such aie a few of 
the facts that came to my personal notice Tabular 
monthly statements of immigrants have been sub 7 
mitted since December to the Government of Bom- 
bay, who have doubtless supplied them to the Com- 
mission. They aie, however, far from complete, 
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because as soon as the people suspect the object of 
enquiries they give false addi esses 

The course followed with leference to these peo- 
ple was that indicated in. paragraph 596 of the 
Famine Commission Report, 1898 The various 
Residents and Political Agents were communicated 
with and also leport was made to the Local Govern- 
ment, who m their turn biought the facts to the 
notice of the Government of India The J odhpur 
immigrants who came m at the beginning of the 
yeai were cleared off, and I do not think this Division 
has any reason to complain of Rajputana, K&thia- 
wdr or the Pdlanpur Agency Baroda, the I'ddr 
State and some of the Rawa Kdntha States have 
throughout the year imposed an undue share of their 
burden upon us It is not apparent that there is 
any remedy except political piessuie on the State 
concerned It must he remembered that oui own 
subjects too wander People from Alimedabad were 
picked up m Thana District , people fiom Khandesli, 
&c , m Oential India 

Allied to this subject is the question of famine 
relief m Inarm villages In H&lol (Pancli Mahals 
District) moie than half the Mali&l is Inarm In 
Kalol 31 out of 65 villages are In.lmi The owners 
wei e reported as a lule to do nothing Oui Inspectors 
visited them and gave dole at Government expense, 
hut the Tdlukdars would neither look after the jieople 
nor keep efficient village officers On the other 
hand some of the Rajput Giassias on the bordors of 
Katlnawdr have shown a sense of their position by 
sacrificing their ornaments and othei peisonal pro- 
perty to keep together and feed their cultivatois and 
labourers and village sei rants An instinct inherit- 
ed from generations ot proprietorship has impelled 
them to pieserve their villages from desertion and to 
maintain their dependants m the time of trouble 

103 The only suggestion I have to offer is that, 
Object II, via , the provision for orphans, should be 
made secondary, i e , should receive no grant from 
the fund unless it appears that local institutions 
are not equal to the task The truth is that, there 
has not been and is not any need m this Division to 
divert for the use of orphans a single pie of the 
Mansion Eouse Fund, all of which is sorely want- 
ed for Object IV This impoitant branch of reiief 
has been and will he entirely undei taken by private 
effort, including the vauous Missions and purely 
native establishments such as the Mahipatram 
Anatbasram m Ahmedabad, the Mahdjan Home m 
Surat, and Mr. Cbabildls Lalubhai’s Orphanage 
So long as these local voluntary agencies exist all 
■w e need ask foi is a guarantee that they are respect- 
able and that they have the funds to maintain the 
children till the age of discretion and give them a 
suitable education Other things bemg equal, pre- 
ference might he given to institutions managed by 
native gentlemen, but so long as any door remains 
open the committee should not gratuitously take 
such a charge upon itself when thousands of culti- 
vators are sinking into day labourers for want of 
money to replace their lost cattle 
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The Bombay Committee recently made a grant 
of Ks 6,000 to the Surat Home for Orphans It 
Vas done without consultation with me and was, m 
my opinion, ill advised. To begin with, it was alto- 
gether disproportionate to the needs of Surat, which 
were comparatively tuvial To be equally generous 
to tbe otliei distucts they should distribute among 
them at least a Mkh of rupees, which of course they 
have not the money to do It is, moreover, unneces- 
sarily taking a responsibility which would be local- 
ly accepted There aie on the committee at Surat 
; 38 names of well-to-do and influential gentlemen 
who aie well able to make up JRs 6,000 between 
them without feeling it If they decline to do so 
that is no reason for piovidmg the money at the 
cost of the broken cultivators so long as the support- 
ers of the local Mission ai e willing to give the 
necessaiy guarantees The rebgious ciy should, I 
think, be ignoied altogether m a matter of life and 
death, except that the first call should he given to 
Hindus if they are willing to adopt the waifs of 
their own country. If they aie not, others should, 
be allowed to come forwaid It is pure clap trap 
to talk of the religion or moiality, or for that 
mattei the caste of those Dlieds, Bhils and Kolis 
who are left on oui hands The Missionaries 
(many of them sh lewd Americans) will give them 
a bettryi code of morality than their fatheis ever 
had, and in their industrial schools will make them 
intelligent craftsmen instead of sending them to 
swell the lanks of unskilled labouieis It is good 
foi the State that they should have the making of 
the hoys, and it certainly is anomalous to subsidize 
institutions which the Hindus fail to snppoit m 
ordei to keep them out of the field and to do so out 
of funds mainly subset ibed by non-Hindus 

Briefly, I think, it should he provided that the , 
charitable ielie£ fund should not be spent on Object 
II unless and until it appealed that local agencies 
failed to meet the need. 


XOdi On this subject I 

No 1368 of c >th February 1900, 
from tho Commissioner to Conser- 
vator of Forests, Central Piovmces 
Telegram No 12S, from Conser- 
vator in reply 

Telegram No. 48, to General 
Traffic Manager, Indian Midland 
Telegram 55, from General 
Traffic Manager, Indian Midland 
Railway 

Telegram 18, from Conservator 
of Forests, Central Provinces 
Lettei No G G 402 of 10th May 
1900, from General Tiaffic Manager, 
G I P Railway, to Commissionei 
Telegiam of 26th May 1900, 
from Commissioner to Conservator 
of Forests, Central Provinces 
Telegram of 26 th May 1900, from 
Conservator of Forests, Central 
Piovmces 

Telegiam 285, to R Wronghton, 
Esq 

Telegram 272, from Conservator 
cf Forests, Central Provinces 
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cannot do better than 
append copies of a 
few of the telegrams 
and letters that 
passed about the glass 
expected from the 
Cential Piovmces 
20 trucks a day fiom 
the beginning of the 
year 1900 and a 
total of 12,000 tons 
weie promised us 
fiom that quarter 
Mr Wroiighton. will 
doubtless inform tbe 
Commission how 
much actually was 
sent and Mi Hernan- 
dez, Conservator of 
Perests, Central Pro- 
vinces, will he able to 
say/how far the short- 
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Conservator, age was due to want 
ot railway faculties. 
The last telegram was 
fiom Mr Abbott, 
who had conflicted 
to supply cattle It 
will be seen fiom the 
papers quoted m the 
preamble to Bombay 
Government Resolu- 
tion No 2668 of 29th 
June 1900, that the 
Indian Midland Rail- 
way refused to grant hbeial concession for the 
carriage of cattle and later on refused to supply 
wagons at all Such reduction as they did make 
was summanly cancelled on 1st October As a 
matter of fact nearly all tlie cattle have been trained 
at Rutlarn so as to avoid the Indian Midland, who 


Telegram 210, to 
Central Piovmces 
Telegram 337, to Traffic Super- 
intendent, B. B & C I Railway 
Telegram of 17th June 1900, 
from J H Abbott 
Letter No 33 33 of 16tli June 
1900, from Conservator, Central 
Provinces 

D O letter of 9 th July, fiom Mr 
Hanson, General Traffic Manager 
Telegram from Mr Mehta, 
dated 6th May 1900 
D O letter, dated 19th May 
1900, from E E Eemandoz, Esq. 


having no direct mteiest in the welfaie of Gujardt, 
have not been at all forwaid to help at any time of 
the year 


With regaid to the grass impoited from West 
Khandesh and from Thana the deadlock began 
about Eebruaiy, m which month it was reported 
that as things were going on it would take eight years 
to move off all the grass awaiting carnage at N avd- 
puxa The firm of Jiwanp Jamsetp bethna & Co. 
complained that they had 6 ldklis lbs leady pxessed 
under contract at the smae place and could not get 
it away At Songadh it was said that glass was 
lying there which had been bought by eultivatois 
2 or 3 months before. At Vydra theie was the 
same stoiy All that was said, however, was not 
stnctly true Upon one petition the Traffic Man- 
agei, B. B & C. I , explanied that the consignois 
would not take wagons that were offered long be- 
fore but insisted on open wagons of a particular 
type m order to save a tnfle m freight. 


I would lefer to Bombay Government Resolution 
No. 2307 of 17tli May 1900, to tlie pieamblo of which 
I have not much to add Also to the B B. & O I 
Railway Traffic Manager’s No 2332 of 16th 
March, forwarded to the Famine Department with 
the Public Woiks Depaitment Meuioiandum No. 
693 of 27th idem, which states the case fiom the 
Railway point of view 

The B B. & G I Railway authorities were most 
anxious to help. They earned grass at a leduced 
late and foi cattle cliaiged. only 0-2-6 per wagon 
of animals per mile instead of the usual iate° of 
0-6-6 At the beginning of the yeai to facilitate 
the impoifc of gieen glass which had to travel quick- 
ly for feat of fermentation they put on a special 
daily goods tiain They oideied that piefeience 
should he given to eultivatois m allotting trucks, 
though this well meant Older was easily evaded* 
Finally, though there was much delay, I believe that 
all the grass on then line was eventually conveyed 
and that none was left to waste for want of carnage. 


No 1368, dated 9th February 1900 

From — The Honourable Mr F S P Lely, I. C S , 
Commissioner, Northern Division 

To— E E Fernandez Esquire, Conservator of Forests, 
Northern Circle, Jabalpore 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward you copy of a telegram 
sent to you at Hoshangabad to-day and to inform you that 
we are m very great need of grass Valuable animal are 
dying in gieat numbers for want of it I have some know- 
ledge of the difficulties which have beset you and prevent- 
ed you from sending us twenty trucks per day as you hop- 
ed to do, but if, as I suspect, the chief trouble now is the 
failuie of the Railway to supply trucks, I shall be very 
much obliged if you will inform me of the facts, m order 
that I may at least do what is possible on this side 

I have, &c , 

(Signed) F S P. LELY, 
Commissioner, Northern Division. 

P S — Thiee consignments were received at Godhra from 
Hoshangabad on 12th and 30th January and 4th February, 
payment for freight of which was demanded here, and an- 
other consignment has arrived to-day, payment for which 
is also demanded I trust you will arrange for payment in 
all cases by credit notes to avoid confusion 


Telegram, dated 13th February 

From — The Conservator of Forests, Northern Circle, 
Jabalpore , 

To — The Commissioner, Northern Division 

128 Slow despatch grass due to failure Indian Midland 
to supply wagons , have wired for open trucks with pauhns , 
will communicate result 


Telegram (State Deferred), dated 14th February 1900 
From — Commissioner, Northern Division , 

To— General Traffic Manager, Indian Midland Railway, 
Jhansi 

48 Very great distress and loss of valuable cattle caused 
by slow despatch of grass from Conservator of Forests, 
Central Piovinces, owing to want of wagons. Please do 
what you can to help us 


Telegram, dated 15th February 1900 

From — General Traffic Manager, Indian Midland Rail- 
way , 

To— Commissioner, Northern Division 
55 Your 48 We are doing our utmost to load grass 


Telegram, dated 4tli May 1900 

From — The Conseivator of Forests, N C , 

Central Piovinces, 

To — Commissioner, Northern Division 

18 Your No 209 Please see my wire 17 and endorse- 
ment 2,500 tons more can be baled up to end May, total 
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4 oOO tons Punctual despatch depends on obtaining w agons 
Please press G IP authorities Am doing same 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company. 

, General Traffic Manager s Office, 

Bombay, lOlh May 1900, 

No G G-402 of 1900 , 

To — The Commissioner, Ahmedabad 

Sir, 

With leference to your wire of date regarding wagons 
required to load grass at Jabalpore and other places, I 
wiied you as follows * — 

“ Your telegram of date We will do our very best, 
but there is a heavy demand for wagons ” 

We are \ery much pressed for wagons just now, but I 
have given special orders on the subject to our District 
Traffic Superintendent, Jabalpore, aud I hope, as far as 
possible, the Goveinment requirements will be met 

I have, &c , 

(Signed) (Illegible), 

Por General Traffic Manager 


Telegram (State Defened), dated 26th May 1900 

From — Commissioner, Northern Division, Ahmedabad , 

To— E E Fernandez, Esqniie, Conservator of Forests, 
Jabalpore 

We shall be m great need of grass at Sabarmati Can 
j ou send duung the month of June 15 lakhs pounds ? 


Telegram, dated 26th May 1900 

From — Conservatoi of Forests, Jabalpoie, 

To — Commissioner, Northern Division, Ahmedabad 

Have more than fifteen ldldis pounds baled for despatch, but 
even G I P Railway have ceased giving us wagons If wagons 
can be obtained vid Khandwa, will Bombay Government 
agree to pay evtia freight, about Rs 3, per ton ? 


Telegram (State Defeired), dated 27th May 1900. 

From — Commissions, Northern Division , 

To— OR C Wroughton, Esq, Conseivator of Forests, 
Poona 

285 Fifteen Idkhs pounds more grass ui gently w anted in 
June, but Fernandez wiies even G I P Railway have ceased 
giving wagons If wagons can be obtained vi& Khandwa, 
will Government agree to pay extra freight, about three 
rupees pei ton I strongly recommend it. 


Telegram, dated 30th May 1900 
From — Central Circle, Poona , 

To— Commissionei, Northern Division, Broach 

272 Government sanction Khandwa route Will you 
arrange with Fernandez ? 



Telegiam (State Defened), dated 2Sth May 1900 

From — Commissioner, Northern Division, Ahmedabad 5 

To — E E. Fernandez, Esquire, Conservator of Forests, 
Jab alp ore 

290 Bombay and Baroda Railway has agreed to give 
sixty closed trucks for grass from your Indian Midland sta- 
tions These will be enough for fifteen lakhs m June Please 
send these fifteen l&klis to Sabarmati and the rest as heretofore. 


From— -Commissioner, Northern Division, Ahmedabad , 

To — F W Hanson, Esquire, Traffic Superintendent, B.B. 
and C I Railway, Railway Service , 

337 The Forest Department, Jabalpore, report they have 
not received your wagons at Jhansi yet 


Telegram, dated 17th June 1900. 

From— -J H Abbott, Sehore , 

To — Commissioner, Northern Division, Broach. 

Please order Mr Fernandez give me some grass trucks 
the supplying petty native contractors not one tor me. 

No 3333, dated Jabalpore, 16th June 1900 

From — E. E Fernandez, Esq , Officiating Conservator 
of Forests, Northern Cirele, C P. 

To — The Commissioner, Northern Division, Ahmedabad 

Sir, 

Referring back to your telegram No 290, dated 28th May 
1900, 1 have the honour to inform you that in a letter just 
received by me the Range Officer, Itarsi, reports that 35 
B B & C I Railway wagons for back loading were receiv- 
ed by him You will thus observe that the responsibility 
of failure to send the full supply of grass promised does 
not rest with ns here 

I have, &c , 

(Sd) EE FERNANDEZ, 
Officiating Conservator of Forests, 
Northern Circle, C P 


JBomba.v Bauoda and Central India Railway, 
including Rajput Ana-MAlwa Railway 

No T-24784. 

General Traffic Manager’s Office , 
Bombay, 9th July 1900 

Dfau Mu. Lela, 

Since I wrote my letter No T-2478/3 of the 12th ul- 
timo, we have handed over to the Indian Midland Railway 
247 wagons for back loading of cattle and 35 for back load- 
ing of grass, making a total of 438 for cattle and 1X2 for 
grass 

I tiust you. are receiving your supplies of glass from 
Indian Midland Railway stations fast enough Mr Molli- 
son wrote to me some time back to say that the supplies he 
had been receiving were sufficient, but if more wagons 
are m gently inquired, I will make an effort to hand over 
as many as jou requne to tho Indian Midland Railway. 
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Unfortunately we have just been called upon to supply roll- 
mg stock for the conveyance of the third Bombay Cavalry 
fiom Nasirabad and Neemuch to Calcutta, viz , Ratism, on 
their way to China. This will mean that we shall have to 
set aside about 90 of our covered wagons to convey horses 
fiom Rutlam and these wagons will have run through to 
Calcutta On their way back empty I can arrange for the 
Indian Midland Railway to make them available tor the 
loading up of either cattle or grass according to your require- 
ments, whichever may be most urgently needed, and 1 shall 
he glad to hear from you in regard to this 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) P HANSON 

P S P. LELY, I C S, 

Commissioner, Northern Division, Ahmedabad. 


Telegram, dated 6th May 1900 

Prom — Mehta, Bhopal, 

To — Commissioner, Northern Division 
Indian Midland has stopped booking cattle entuely 


Jab»lpore, 19th May 1900, 

My Dear Me. Lees, 

Yours of 15th instant The grass is being sent according 
to your latest instructions, but the complaint is still that an 
insufficient number of wagons is supplied At Soliagpur, 
owing to this difficulty I had to stop all pressing on the 
13th instant . this is a great pity as we were pressing as many 
as 80 tons daily I have been writing again to the General 
Traffic Manager in Bombay The case of the Saugor grass 
is hopeless We shall have about 3,000 tons on our hands 
when the rams have set in 


Yours smceiely, 

(Signed) E E FERNANDEZ 

10 1 (a) Hie orders of Government Resolution 
No 255, Famine, dated 25 th January 1897, are 
doubtless before the Commission 

The Commissioner was kept informed by the 
Collectois ot the total impoits and exports of giain 
in their districts by noting the figuies in the copies 
of weekly season telegram (Foim. 13, Famine Relief 
Code). 

During the 13 months from August 1899 to August 
1900 the net impoits by rail into Gupaiut amount- 
ed to 105-19 lakhs of maunds, equivalent to 64- 
months’ supply at the assumed late of half a maund 
pei month per head of population The expoits 
weie comparatively very small and mostlv within 
the limits of Gu]aiat and Kathiawar, except m the 
case of Surat, which exported to Bombay a small 
quautity of food-giams, appaiently pulses, locally 
grown and Rangoon nee to Nandurhdr and Nava- 
pur 

There was no import or expoit by road, and I 
believe little by sea 

106 Statements to elucidate both points are 
appended Unirrigated double cropping is confined 



to (1) rzce land "winch sometimes produces a second 
crop of “ wdl ” and to (2) small special tracts of land 
charges with moisture (called “Beja ” land), usually 
the bed of a hlmd river In Surat the area of 
double-crop nee land is large because of the greater 
rainfall and possibly because tho soil is in places 
more retentive of moisture There is a falling oil 
m all the districts during the last fix e years, which is 
probably connected with failure of the September 
and October ram. Without this later ram there can 
he no second crop 
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93 

7 

92 

i 

S 

92 

8 i 

93 

7 

93 

7 

Pancli Mahdls . 

80 

11 

91 

9 

90 

10 

89 

11 

90 


Broach 

60 


49 

51 

57 

43 

56 

44 

63 

37 

Surat 

75 

25 

77 

23 

73 

27 

8! 

19 

79 

21 


108 The chief variations fiom the Code have 
been as follows 


Section 74 — The suggestion of the Goi eminent 
of India to gn e one pice pei day for the infant was 
tried with success At first it w as attempted to 
give milk but that was most inconvenient and often 
tailed altogether owing to late supply oi short sup- 
ply by the contiactor. The obiection to giving 
cash to parents for ehtldien does not apply to cases 
where the parent may pernussively eat the food 
herself On some works I noticed large numbcis ot 
nursing motheis at woik, whether by choice or not 
I cannot say Whether it is requned of them or 
not there is all the more reason foi giving them 
extra food. I should excise the words "if not 
required to work ” fiom Section 74 of the Code 
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' ' I 1 A nursing mother ought to get extia allow ance ipso 
i ji facto 

! Sedton 82 — There were slight divergences fiom 
i the rule Generally the twice-a-week payment 
was continued for only a week, and then weekly 
;j; payments were begun. In Ahmedabad one anna 
1 only per day was paid for the fust tbiee days, the 
' balance on the fourth, and thereafter the full wages 
I ‘I weekly. In the Pancli Mahals on the Commis- 
sioner’s second visit, it was held to he absolutely 
necessary m that district to make daily payments 
\ i tbioughout, and m order to supply the Public Works 

P Department with enough cashiers, a large number 

i j of schools were closed and the masteis put on the 
1 work 

i l 

It is a general opinion that even the limited con- 
i ' cessions of the Code were not perfectly earned out 
owing to the want of cashiers It is eeitam that 
' i some workers did not get the first daily payments, 
j and having nothing to eat left m despan, or sold or 
pledged then clothes or cooking pots with evil re- 
sults to health Either they did not apply for the 
wages at the light time or to the right peison, or the 
t staff was not strong enough to meet the demand 

To meet the Bama, who would not supply gram 
on credit to people he did not know, a system of 
" chits ” issued eveiy evening by the mukiidam of 
j the gang was introduced in some places, hut did not 
work altogether well 

I undeistand the objection of the Public Works 
Department to daily payments to he not only the 
excess of woik they cause and the insufficiency of 
their staff to cope u itk it, but also that the system 
encouiages people to go fiom one uoik to another 
which adds gieatly to the labour of the officials and 
taxes the stiongtli of the people themselves. This 
objection would apply even moie stiongly to 
the Code system, as a man aftei the fust week 
would he tempted to go elsewlieie to again he 
tieated as a new arrival On the whole, 1 am of 
opinion that m most localities the piesent Code rule 
is sufficient, always provided it is completely carried 
out Where, however, the people are of a backw aid 
class, utteily incapable of self-control, daily pay- 
ments tbioughout aie necessaiy All are agreed 
that the BhiJs and Kolis ot the Pancli Mahals and 
peibaps of Modasa, if they get a few days’ wages at a 
time, spend them all at once on luxuries and leave 
themselves without anything to eat for the lest of 
the week. 

Section 83 —It was found that when the rains 
began, the plan of giving full wage on wet days had 
the most undesirable effect of inducing the people 
to remain on the wmrks instead of going off to the 
fields N atui ally they piefeired living in idleness on 
full wage to taking their chance of what they could 
get m the villages This too was at a critical time 
when the necessity of clearing the woiks was 
pressing Consequently the Commissionei , with the 
subsequent approval of Government, ordered that 
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only tlie minimum wage should he given xn such, 
cases 

Section 92 — Please see answer to the question 
about Special Civil Officeis 

Section 126 — It v as found impossible to collect 
the children m some places owing to the opposition 
of the mothers The latch en or sepaiate nursery 
was viewed with much distiust On my visiting a 
work close to the town of Viramgam my approach 
caused a combined lush of mothers to the nursery. 
They toie down the fence and carried away the 
children, the ciy being laised that I was coming to 
take them off to Ahmedabad and thence to unknown 
worlds Giadually, liowevei, a hettei feeling was 
making way, and undoubtedly the Code rule is 
sound and should be enfoieed with care and firm- 
ness 

Section 150 (e) — No attempt was made to insist 
on work from Parda-Nashm women The provi- 
sion of raw matenal and accounting for it would 
tax the Local Agency, and the women, being for the 
most part feeble and unaccustomed to work, would 
not take to it -without much difficulty In my 
opinion the condition is either impracticable or not 
worth the trouble of applying it 

Section 151 — It was decided by the Government 
of Bombay (I think rightly) that nothing could be 
done by Gov ernment under this section Nor did 
any Municipality take up the matter. The number 
ol weavers m this di vision is not large and many 
of them were employed by pnvate agencies, chiefly 
the Missions, w ho sold the cloth as best they could. 
Particulars aie given elsewhere The Missionaries 
do much of their v oik among the Dheds (to which 
class most of the -weavers belong) and know a good 
deal about them If it is necessary to give Govern- 
ment help, it might take the form of a subsidy to 
such private agencies as may be fittel by knowledge 
and probity to expend it 

Sections 70 and 78 — The note to the definition 
of Class IV has been "objected to as an over- 
refinement ”. I think the geneial opinion is that, 
"nominally woiked” people aie out of place on 
a legular lelief work. There is the difficulty of find- 
ing anything suitable foi them to do and the difficulty 
of supei vising them so as to make them do it. Per- 
sons, who aie too feeble for anything more than 
“ puiely nominal ” emploj ment, should be kept m 
the poor-house oi kitchen until they are fed up oi at 
least they should he put on small jobs in and about 
the place itself. Nothing is gained by cumbering 
the legular woik with them. 

Chaptei V . — Important expansions of village 
dole beyond the limits contemplated by the Code 
took place towards the end of the year The out- 
bleak of cholera m May dispersed the people m all 
directions and to meet the situation temporarily, 
oiders weie issued to put all who were m want on 
the dole. Further, when the cultivating season 
began, provision was made for those who had no 
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other means of subsistence and who weie engaged 
on bond fide agricultural woik 1 hose who were 
working foi people of means w ere to be held to have 
other means of subsistence m the shape of wages 
from their Gtuployci Cop)6S of the oideis issued 
are appended to the ansv ei to question 77. 

Peihaps may be mentioned heie as not specific- 
ally piovided for m the Code the Ambulance 
arrangements and the distnbution by Patels to 
emaciated village children of Swiss milk and Mellm’s 
food, a special foim of village dole. A copy of 
orders on both subjects is appended The lattei 
scheme was at the expense of the chanty fund, and 
therefore does not strictly come within the scope of 
the Code, but I lay stress on the fact that a sovoie 
famine lies with special weight upon the children 
who are economically more worth saving than 
decrepit adults Prom all I can gather, the mor- 
tality among them lias been disproportionately 
heavy. The amount distributed direct from the 
Commissioner was, as follow's, besides what urns 
obtained by the Collectors out of tlieir general dis- 
trict giants — 

Swiss milk 17,232 tins. 

Mellm’s food . 14,0S8 Hige sized bottles 

Nestle’ s food .. 600 do 

The plan was not developed by District Ofiiceis so 
widely as I could have wished owing to then doubt 
wnether Patels were to be trusted There ivas an 
inclination to undervalue the better class of these 
men, and also to foiget that a ceitam amount of 
abuse is inseparable fiom any agency and must bo 
allowed for just as an Engineei allows for “ friction ” 

Lastly I note a supplementary operation not pro- 
vided for m the Code, viz , luial dispensing in view 
of the after effects of famine combined with the un- 
healthy climatic conditions of the yeai In tho 
months of October, Novemdei and December fevei 
is always life in Gujaiat, causing much moi tality and 
enfeeblement. It urns lecognised that the yeai acting 
on a people whose Mtahty had been lowered by 
famine it would play havoc To it w r as added much 
diarrhoea and dysenteiy With the sanction of Go\ - 
eminent a service of agents was oiganised by Majoi 
Dyson, Deputy Samtaiy Commissioner, to travel 
about the villages distributing simple medicines. 
They numbered nearly 500 and compnsed Revenue 
Officers of all grades fiom Mamlatdais to TaMtis, 
Village Patels, Circle Inspector, Assistant Sui- 
geons (several of whom were lent by the Govern- 
ment of India), Hospital Assistants, Vaccinators, 
Mission Agents and other private volunteeis, to each 
of whom was allotted a group of villages Eveiy 
non-professional was furnished with a Cnculai of 
simple instructions dia\Vn up by the Sanitary Com- 
missioner Pills foi cough, diarrhoea, cboleia, dy- 
sentery and fever (quinine) weie supplied from 5 the 
Medical Stoies and also fiom Treacher and Co 
. the latter at a cost to Government of Rs 25,382-6-2 5 
1 The giand total supplied was 3 317,000 * pills in 
addition to huge quantities of quinine fiom Famine 



Hospital Stores which have been utilised. AH the 
quinine has been used and more than double could 
have been had it been available at the right time. 
Regular opeiations began m the second week of 
October and ceased on 31st December, but the 
balance of medicines is being distributed by per- 
manent district officials and others still retained for 
famine work 

It is the geneial opinion that the effort has done 
much to palliate the prevailing sickness 
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CIRCULAR 

Numerous deaths occur among people who wander about 
the country without food and are attracted at last towards 
some town or laige village Ignoiant of the relief provided 
by Government or unwilling to go to it they linger on the 
road-side or m the fields until they die of staivation This is 
not only m itself a regrettable loss of life, but it creates a 
public scandal and discredits the ariaDgements made by the 
local officers 

2 The Commissioner thinks a rough ambulance system 
should be established at every pooi -house and kitchen (whether 
on a relief woik or not) and at every town or laige vil- 
lage where theie may be no pooi-house or relief work but 
where famished vagrants are likely to be found 

8 At all these places as many stretchers as may be needed 
should be kept They can be made very easily and cheaply 
of 2 stout bamboos and a piece of canvas They are kept 
already m many places, but they should hencefoitli be part of 
the regufai equipment of every poor house and kitchen — as 
much as the hutting — and should be charged to the general 
cost In places wheie theie is no poor-house or kitchen they 
should be kept in the Chowra oi other pubbe place and their 
trifling cost may be defrayed out of the Collector’s giant for 
giatuitous relief in villages 

4 The bearers should be piovided as follows — In kitchens 
on relief works a sufficient numbei should be told off to each 
stretchei from the relief woikers In poor-houses a sufficient 
number should be added to the staff to man the requisite num- 
ber of search pal ties, and charged to the general establish- 
ment In Municipalities which contarn no pooi-houses and 
especially m those neai wh ch there 3s a lelief work kitchen 
the duty of keeping up a sufficient number of beaiers fairly 
belongs to the Municipality who should be asked with the 
least possible delay to organize search parties and have ex- 
hausted wayfaieis earned to the nearest place where they 
will be attended to In some laige villages the system 
■should be introduced though theie is no Municipality or poor- 
house or kitchen near Then aftei giving a dole to the 
patient, if necessary, the patel should seod him on a stretcher 
with bearers to the nearest pooi -house oi kitchen with a chit 
which will entitle each beaiei to 2 pice per mile out of 
the Superintendent's oi Special Civil Officer’s peimanent 
advance 

5 For every poor-house oi kitchen m or neai a Muni- 
cipality certain areas all lound the town should be roughly 
indicated and they should be examined at fixed intervals by 
seaich paities consisting of beaiers with one or two stretchers 
accompanied by some lespeetable peison The Mamlatddi 
can anange with the Municipal Commissioneis to undertake 
this task — one or more to eachaiea, oi failing Municipal Com- 
missioneis he may induce other benevolent men to take it up. 
Each area should be searched ev eiy othei day or more 
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6 In villages the patel should have the fields surrounding 
the village searched every day 

7 On relief works it will perhaps he impossible to> 
organi7o search parties, but it should be impressed on all the 
staff that they should report any person they may see ol 
hear of in extremity to the Special Civil Officer who shall at 
once send out a stretcher with bearers 

8 Care should be taken not to relieve m this nay any 
except those who are really exhausted and in danger of 
starving to death 

FSP LELY, 

Commissioner, N D 
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CIRCULAR 

Much is said hoth officially and unofficially about? the 
importance of eu'istmg the help of private persons m the 
work of famine relief Distnet officers generally find such 
help to bo but a broken Teed, but no effort should be spared to- 
stimulate patels and other influential men to take a band 
"Where a “ Panch ” charged with administrative duties 
is useless it often happens that some worthy individual charged 
with some specific duty will give his mind to it The Com- 
missioner is very strongly of opinion that much may be done 
m this way for the care of the weekly children in a village 
He knows by experience this year that district officers may, 
by a little personal influence and explanation, get a trusty 
patel to take charge of a few bottles of Mellm and prepare it 
and feed with it the under-fed children daily The Commis- 
sioner lias already sent some consignments of Mellm and milk 
to various officers for distributing in this way, and he is ready 
to send many more He would specially ask the Collectors 
to communicate these lemarks to any of their subordinates 
who will take the matter up keenly and to let the undersigned 
know their names The last consignments were sent to the 
following officers in the Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch Mahdls 
and Broach Districts 

* * * * * 

(Signed) P S. P LELY, 

Commissioner* N D. 



The Hon’ble Mr. F. S. P. Lely, C.S.I., I.C.S. 


Supplementary -answers by the Hon'ble Mr F. S. 
P Lely, Commissioner , A 7 . D , to the questions of 
the Famine Commission 


11 As remaiked m answer to questions 15 to 18, 
tests works Lad no very marked place in tbe course 
of action. Tbe need for poor-houses was considered 
at an early date, so early as August, and soon aftei 
large works weie undei weigh, they were taken m 
band to provide for wanderers who would not 
go to works and foi whom private chanty was 
beginning to fail Ten pool -bouses were sanctioned 
m Ahmedabad m November, and two more in Janu- 
ary Two moie weie started m Ahmedabad City 
by private agency. In July, when tbe holding off 
ot tbe rain threatened to swell tbe number of help- 
less vagrants, a special lefuge for children was 
bpened and another for adults was projected, but 
not established as the ram fell One was also 
opened m Khaiagliora in July In Kaira District 
sanction for four was applied for and granted in 
October, and another in December One more was 
opened on 1st January, anothei during the month 
of January, another m March, and another m June. 
In Broach District the Collector was authorized 
on 23rd November to open one at all the head- 
quarter stations of talukas , six in alL The Pabch 
Mahals was rather behind hand The Collector 
leported on 10th January, having ordered the open- 
ing of one at Dohad and thought one would also be 
necessary at Jhalod, which he was about to visit 
Otheis were afterwaids opened at Halol, Kalol, 
and Mehlol. It should be noted that the kitchens 
on works were used as poor-houses m this district. 

(c) Kitchens on works had already been opened 
on the large works simultaneously with and often 
befoie the introduction of task work. 

Village kitchens were not established till a much 
latex stage {Vide answer to questions 74 — 77 ) 

Oiganized private charity at an early stage 
chiefly took the form of cheap gram shops The 
Government forests In the Paneli Mahdls were 
opened on 1st August 

12 Immediately above the oidinary village staff 
weie Circle Inspectors. Extra officers of this class 
were appointed in the month of October Govern- 
ment on 11th October authorized the Commission- 
er to appoint them for purposes of relief inspec- 
tion m any district when the necessity was shown. 
With the sanction of the Government of India pay 
at Its 20 per month instead of Us. 15 and 12, as 
given in the famine of 3 896-97, was fixed m older 
to secure reasonably honest and competent men. 
Travelling allowance up to Its. 15 per month was 
additional. The average worked up to was one man 
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for every 15 villages and late m the year 12 villages, 
but tins scale was not reached everywheie, partly 
fi om the closeness of the villages to one another, 
and partly because (especially m the Panch Mahals) 
it, was impossible to get the light soit of men. Ihe 
Circle Inspected s submitted a weekly diary to the 
Sub-divisional officer, To each tAluka early m 
December, or theieabouts, an extia Aval Karkun 
was appointed, who generally relieved the Mamlatdar 
of all criminal work, and othei current work, so as 
to leave him free for famine. The division of 
duties varied in diffeient tAlukas as found conve- 
nient Sub- Judges, as far as possible, relieved Sub- 
divisional officers of criminal woik The Aval 
KArkun or the Mamlatdar toured among the 
villages and had to note m eveiy village the 
date of the last visit of the Ciicle Inspector. His 
diaiy was sent through the District officeis to the 
Commissioner The Sub divisional officer (Assist- 
ant or Deputy Collectoi) visited as many villages 
as possible and eveiy woik from time to time, 
submitting his diaiy every week to the Collector* 
who sent it to the Commissioner As the year 
wore on officers of the Stafl Coi ps, Salt, Customs, 
Foiest Departments, and Europeans specially 
engaged, were put on either to take charge of large 
woihs or special aieas. 

36 & 37 In my opinion the principle of a 
penal wage is entirely sound, but in practice it is a 
very dangeious weapon and should only be trusted 
to a high class Special Civil Officer. Failure to 
woik, though apparently due to intentional con- 
tumacy, is very oiten not really so. Ill-health and 
(quite as often) constitutional inaptitude for sus- 
tained laboui are accountable The Blnls of the 
Panch Mahals, foi instance, never did a continuous 
day's workm their lives, nor have their forefathers 
for a hundred generations They simply cannot do 
it, and to enforce a penal wage below their sub- 
sistence level upon them will lead to starvation*. 
Ev en among moie mdustnous classes the Special 
Cm! Officer should as a pielumnary pick out and 
set aside all woikers below the average either 
tlnough ill-health or under-size Indeed, it would 
he better to reverse the process and select the able- 
bodied and stiong for the application of the lower 
(penal) minimum. As pointed out under question 
92, the penal wmge will not often operate to pre- 
vait people coming on who do not need relief It 
is assumed that those people have means at home 
and only come to woik to get a little pocket money. 
They can afford to, aud will, continue whether they 
get 3 pice or 6 pice The people wffio will be dis- 
couiaged fiom coming are those who have nothing, 
who cannot live on the reduced wage, who cannot 
or will not earn more, and who, theiefore, give up m 
despair “ ^ 

66 To save the cattle the following measures 
were adopted — 

(1) Takavi'was liberally gi anted for the pur- 
pose of sinking wells to „grow fodder and for 
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buying tackle for existing wells Proclamation 
was made that the assessment would not be levied 
on land put under a foddei crop, and leave was 
freely granted to sow waste Government land, 
river-beds and the like. 

■(2) Cattle camps. 

(3) Deportation to distant grazing areas. 

(4) Import of grass from Cential Provinces, 
Thana District, and West Khdndesh for sale at 
reduced price. 

(o) Towards the end of the year this grass 
was sold at a nominal puce of Us 2 pei 1,000 
pounds, the difference between that and the 
Government price being borne by the Cential 
Chanty Fund 

I will only notice the deportation scheme, Mr- r 
* Mollison having dealt with the lest 

A conference was held of officers concerned at 
Palghar to ai range a scheme for sending cattle to 
the Government forests m Thdna District and 
iakmg care of them Some private gentlemen and 
the Raja of Dharampm also offered to take charge 
of limited numbers. (Foi more detads please see 
Government Resolution No. 7240 of 11th October 
lfc99 ) At first the people would not listen to' the 
proposal Stories weie circulated that it was a 
device to get animals out of Gujardt to be sent 
on for the supply of beef and draught cattle to 
the soldiers m South Africa By degrees they 
were peisuaded A batch of about 50 head was 
sent at Government expense. Delegates who went 
with them came back and leported that the Thana 
District was aland of plenty. In the end there was 
an almost unmanageable rush for trucks at Ahmed- 
abad and Broach. It was thought wise, however, 
to limit the number to about 15,000 The freight, 
except m a few cases where the owner was able to pay 
it, was def i ayed by advauce of takavi, and in Ahmed- 
abad by an Association which supplied the money 
on condition that they were to take at the end a 
certain proportion of the saved cattle. The B B & 
0. I Railway Company liberally reduced their 
lates from Re. 0-5-0 per truck per mile to Re 0-i-6 
lor a full ti am load. ' 

It v as known that schemes of this sort m the 
Deccan had mostly failed, but hope v as placed on 
the oigamsation for receiving the animals, foi re- 
moving them from place to place, so as to secure to 
them constantly good pastuie and water, for gene- 
lally looking after them, and for returning them 
safely by tiam. Mr G. Monteath, I. 0 S , was 
placed in command, assisted for some months by 
Mr A. L M. Wood, I. C. S. Under them was the t 
Extra Assistant Conseivator of Ernests and the 
local Foiest staff At the station of despatch 
ei, ery animal was branded under the supervision of 
Mr P R Melita. The ovners ueie lequired to 
send and maintain a heidsman for every 50. The 
results were as follon s — 





(1) Total number sent fiom Gujarat . 15/49 

(2) Number died or strayed on then way 

' to the grazing grounds . ,y4 

C3> Remainder that reached the grazing 

grounds .... • 14> 095 


Deduct — 

(4) Number strayed 

(5) Deaths— 

( a ) Ordinary causes 4,735 
(5) Diseases. . 1,840 

(c) Accidents G8 

(d) Causes not distin- 
guished 2,088 


1,065 


8,731 


9,796 

(6) Remainder . . 5,159 

(7) Of the remainder number returned to 

the owner . 5,153 

(9) Balance with the officers m charge of 

the operations in the forests . . 6 

These figures, however, are not altogether correct. 
It is reported by the Collectors that a very large 
number of cattle were brought back by the owners 
on tbeir own account at vanous times during the 
year, without the intervention or even knowledge 
of those in charge It is impossible to say accu- 
rately how many, but they probably account for 
v those under the head of ** strayed.’’ If so, the 
number saved may be taken as 7,000 instead of 5,159 
3,200 head were also sent from Alirnedabad Distnot 
to the Dharampur State, of whom about 2,800 are 
lepoited to have returned Many were taken on 
foot from the Broach District to the Rajpipla Hills 
and some by tram by private capitalists to the 
grazing grounds of West KMndesli There are no 
statistics of these, but the mortality is said to have 
lieen very great. The causes of the mortality 
among those sent to Thana were as follows ; — 

(1) Some were already debilitated by the scanty- 
diet of leaves they had lived on and could not 
stand the fatigue of the journey. 

(2) Most of the herdsmen ran away either 
because they did not like the strange country, or 
because tbeir wages were not remitted. Thus' 
the cattle had no individual care. 

(3) Consequently, they got mixed with local 
cattle and caught rinderpest and foot-and-mouth 
disease. An experienced Veterinary officer was 
sent, but about 400 succumbed, 

f 

(4) Consequently, too, m a rough and rocky 
country, to the like of which the cattle wei e alto- 
gether unaccustomed, many of them met with 
accidents 

(5) But the time of trial came when tlie pasture 
dried up, as it did early this yeai owing to the 
short rainfall Grass had been cut and stacked 
m readiness, but it contained little nutriment 



Mr. Mollison gives, I believe, an analysis of this 
dry Thana grass and describes tbe effect of it upon 
the stomachs of the animals Major Morgan, 
Supeiintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
who made an inspection m April, reported that 
the animals, though they got enough, “ are dying 
of starvation pure and simple as there is no 
disease whatever among them They are starving 
while they eat ” It was, m short, with them as 
with their masters. Being soft and unaccustomed 
to rough food or a rough life, they c6uld not stand 
a hard life in a rooky and jungly country with a 
strange climate, strange surroundings, strange 
water and coarse food Yet the Deccam cattle 
brought down annually by Gowlis and Brmjans 
thrive under the same conditions. 

The larger proportion of cattle saved in Dliaram- 
pur illustrates tbe above Tbe Raja distributed 
them among Ins \ lllagers with ordeis to treat them 
as their own. They thus got better care and better 
food. 

In spite of tbe mortality, I oannot admit that tbe 
effort was a failure The 7,000-4*2,800 that re- 
turned alive would certainly have" died if they bad 
stayed at home. At another similar crisis It is not 
likely that tbe people after tbe late experience would 
willingly let many cattle go, but I should give them 
the chance I should, however, make no attempt 
to look after the cattle on behalf of Government 
The forests should be free and the railway freight 
should be provided, but tbe people should be made 
entirely lesponsible for providing herdsmen to take 
charge Last year the beidsmen were inefficient or 
ran away, and the Government officers weye left to 
make arrangements for filling their places. 

Generally speaking, I would meet the cattle diffi- 
culty by importing as much grass as the railways 
could carry This, if in sufficient quantity, would 
enable the average cultivator to save some or all of 
Ins draught animals In cattle camps I would 
gather cows and a certain number of bulls carefully 
selected both for breed and condition These are the 
first which the cultivator allows to die, but they are, 
to the more distant vision of the State, by far the 
most valuable. A few thousand well-bred -cows 
and a few score bulls would be an almost priceless 
property now. (I do not mean m the market, for, 
owing to the depletion of many in .the country, 
jbhey would command but a small price ) Towards 
the end of the year a grant from the Charitable 
Bund might well he applied, as last year, to the 
supply of grass at a nominal rate to cultivators 
who could not affoi d to pay the Government re- 
duced rate This was a great boon and would have 
been a greater if the supply had been larger. 



Famine . ^ ... 

Report on the condition of the cattle sent from Gujardt to 
Government forests in the Thdna District 

No 179 


Famine Department 
Bombay Castle, lltli January 1900 

Lettei from the Commissioner, N D , No 6G5l, dated 31 at 
December 1899 

I have the honour to report that sickness having been 
reported among the cattle sent down to graze m the Tkana 
District, I arianged that Ur Jndah Ilyam, a veiy com- 
petent vetervnaiy graduate at present employed on the cattle 
camps in Ahmedabad, should go down and advise and re- 
port 

« 2 The total loss up to the 15th instant has been as 


follows 

1. Rinderpest 2*34 

2 Foot-and-mouth disease 143 

3. Malignant sore throat . 14 

4 Ailments caused by o\er-eatmg on 

first arrival, cold nights, &c ISO 

5 Natural causes . . .. 506 

6 Misadventure . 18 


1,109 

“ 3 This amounts to a little or er 7 per cent of the 
total and is to be regretted, but is not, I think, more than 
might have been expected It pas always foreseen that the 
shock of a complete change of country, climate, food and 
water would be very trying to animals, many of which were 
already weakened by want Considering the remit of mov- 
ing cattle in the last Deccan famine, and eonsideung that 
the Gujardt cattle are much softer and less hardj than 
the Deccan cattle, I think the number of deaths due 
to this cause (Nos 4 and 5) us not veiy excessive The 
deaths by misadventure weie also a natuial consequence ot 
travelling a long distance into a iocky and hilly country, so 
different from the level plains of Gujarat 

“4 Mr Monteath’s attention is constantly devoted to 
keeping the cattle in small herds and segregating the s ok 
Mr Judah Ilyam thoi oughly inspected them and left very 
sensible written directions for treatment, and I hope disease 
will not spread further It is a liability to winch cattle 
are subject m every season, and whether under then ownoi’s 
charge or not ” 

Resolution — Recoided. 

J MONTEATH, 

Chief Secretary to Government 


To 

The Commissioner, N D 
The Collector of Thana 
All other Collectors m the Northern Division 
The Survey Commissioner and Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture 

The Conseivator of Foiests, N. C 


89. The mass of persons on relief w ere of course 
Dheds, Kolis and other low-castes employed in nor- 
mal years as day-labourers But almost from the 
beginning there were on the works a sprinkling of 
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Kunbis, Rajputs, Brahmins, including small oc- 
cupancy liolders As the year woie on the nnmbeis 
of these increased, and in June onwards many Pati- 
drirs and similar people who had held their heads 
above help were foiced to come on the works. The 
Grasias of Dkandhuka, the Thakors of Kaira, the 
better class of Patiddrs everywhere remained in- 
dependent to the end, though often at the cost of 
much privation A great many occupancy holders 
partook of the village dole towards the end of the 
year. 

92 & 93 Generally speaking, the difficulty in 
this Division has been not to keep away those not 
m real need, but to get on to the works those who aie 
“ Our dole lists,” writes the Collectoi of Kaira m 
April, “ aie full of the names of those who a 
month oi two ago were able and fit, but unwilling 
to woik. Now, only the village dole stands between 
them and almost immediate starvation, and now 
they could not work even if they would ” I believe 
the only exceptions of any account were to be found 
m parts of the Bioach Distuct, wheie the sturdy 
local Bordi cultivators, both men and women, fell 
to work with a will lather than lose their ornaments 
and household possessions Also in some works 
m the Suiat District where the distiess was ,nofc 
severe and where the workers consisted chiefly of 
servants of the bettei class of cultivators w T ho went 
off to do then master’s work every morning and 
evening and subsisted on the Government wage 
They could be kept "well m check by means refeiied 
to below 

The chief means adopted with a view to obviate 
this more or less imaginary abuse w as compulsory 
residence. The first objection to it was the im- 
possibility of enfoicmg it on a large work Even 
if the liaidworlced establishment was able to detect 
cases of non-residence by night-musters, there was 
nothing to prevent the absentees from returning 
again a few days after. Then again, the check 
could only, at best, operate on those whose villages 
were within a few miles of the w r orks Others have 
no desiie to go to their homes daily. Lastly, there 
is no doubt that a little lelief went a longer way if 
the people could live and keep their dependants m 
then own homes amid familiar suiroundmgs It 
is difficult to say how they manage it, but the fact 
remains. A pice at home is woith two pice on a 
strange woik. Similaily, one often saw a bullock 
kept under its master’s own roof tiee fed on lub- 
bish, and looking fairly well, while m the Govern- 
ment camp it w r as necessaiy to supplement a ration 
of fairly good grass with a feed of oil cake m older 
to keep the animal alive 

Another means was confining all the non-work- 
ing children and dependants to the kitchen This 
undoubtedly operated to pievent that class from 
coming on unless they were m real need, and was a 
sound rule. 

On some woiks, especially near large centres of 
population, persons were not received irom within a 
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five-mile radius, % e they we promptly drafted off 
to a| work furthei afield. So long as the distance 
uas not too great this was unobjectionable 

In my opinion the influx of non-necessitous people, 
both m Broach and Surat, and elsewhere, if facts 1 e- 
quired, could he sufficiently and easily counteracted 
by a discriminating selection of ffiiafts to other 
iv oiks. This, however, needs a thoroughly reliable 
Special Civil Officer {vide answei under that head). 
In the month of January on the M atari a Tank Wort 
near the town of Broach about 1,000 Borahs were 
drafted to a shoi t distance with the result that they 
leturned to their villages At Amalsad (Jaldlpor 
Taluka) work na Surat, at the time of my visit, such a 
measure would have emptied the work, without any 
serious mischief. 

109 A certain number of Staff Corps officers 
were employed. Officers of the Native Army were 
applied for, but could not be got. Several parties of 
Native private soldieis were, howevei, obtained, and 
did good service m patrolling roads for destitute 
wanderers and similar duties Moie of these men 
could be very profitably utilized foi protecting the 
water at large lehef worts as bead Mukadams to 
stir up the lazy to work, &c. &c. 

A minor suggestion I would also make ib that 
when an officer is deputed tor famine duty, more 
especially when deputed for charge of large works 
from other depaitments, such as the [Forest or 
Customs, an effort should be made to give him some 
subordinates from his own department. Such men 
work with mole willingness and loyalty under one 
whose favour it is to their future interest to gam, 
and thus supply a leaven of strength to wliat-is often 
a miscellaneous and intractable staff. A Forest 
Officer, for instance, has a much better grip of his 
pharge if he has at hand a few of his own round and 
beat guaids to w oik through 

' F. S P LELY, CSI, 

Commissioner, N D, 


{ 
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The following notes were handed in by the Honourable Mr Lely at 
Ahmedabad — 

Note on inception of relief measures in the four distressed distncts of British Guzarat 


It was not till the month of October that the people resigned themselves to the prospect 
of famine Up till then they would not admit the possibility The rain was coming within the 
month of Shrawan , it was coming after the 9th September , it was coming after the first week 
in October They might have saved many crops on the ground by ungation, but they did not 
In excuse for their apathy, it may be mentiom d that if ram had fallen upon crops already 
irrigated, it would have rotted them Meanwhile the people would not set to work to dig wells 
or make preparation 

The officials were more on the alert Works were commenced m all four distncts in Sep- 
tember Their development throughout the year may be shown once for all as follows 
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Thus from November onwards there was m every district at least one work for every 
taluka 01 Mahal, m most cases many more In Panch Mahals theie was till Pebruaiy precisely 
one only for each, for reasons mentioned m the last paragraph of my answers to punted questions 
Nos 6, 7, 9 

For the week ending 30th September 1899 , there were alieady on relief woik — all piece work 
with trifling exceptions 


nisimor 

Total number during the 
week 

Percentage on population 
per day 

Ahmedabad 

• 


• 




• 

54,646 

09 

Kaira 


• 



• 



49,479 

09 

Broach . , 

• 


• 

• 


• 


35,561 

i 7 

Panoh Mahals 

• 

• 





• 

28,764 

15 


Kitchens began to be opened on works from middle of September m Ahmedabad to middle 
of November m Broach For week ending 80th December 1899, there weie a total in 
kitchens on works of — 


Distsict 

Total number during the 
weok 

Percentage on population 
per day 

Ahmedabad 

• 



• 

• 

• 


48,770 

0 76 

Kaira . 





* 


• 

13,054 

0 21 

Broaob . . 

• 

• 

* 

• 


• 


35,994 

150 

Panob Mahals 


• 

• 

• 

• 



10,122 

0 46 


Poor-houses followed from the end of Octobei in Kaira to the beginning of Decembei in 
Broach For the week ending 30th December 1899 — 


DtSTEICT 

Total number during the 
woek 

Percentage of population 
ptr day 

Ahmedabad . . > 

Kaira . . , . 

Broach . , . 

Panch Mahals . . . 

25,691 

6,976 

2,733 

Kitohens on works 1 

0 39 

0 038 

Oil 

used as poor houses 


Lelt- 1 



































Village dole Lad been begun m September and October , except ) m Paneb MaMs, wbeie it 
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Distbict 

Orr BELiir ttobkb 

1 

Ot rnATUiTous BELisr ot all 

KIKDH 

Percentage of 
total on relief ot 
all kinds to total 
population p r 
day 

Total nurabor 
during tbe week 

Percentage on 
population per 
day 

Total number 
during tin, week 

Perccrtigo , 
on population per 
day 

Ahmedabad . 


223,457 

40 

115 593 

18 

58 

Kan a 

• 

70,842 

1 1 

20,401 

04 

18 

Broach . 


384,420 

18 8 

49,729 

2 1 

20 9 

Parch Mahals 


72 700 

39 

10,790 

0 5 

44 

: 


The notewoitby points aie — (1) tlic low figures of relief in Ivairi, (2) the cxcc c s over the 
other districts of persons on relief woiks m Broach, and (3) the low figuies of gratuitous relief 
m Pancb Mahals 


Kaira bad made an caily start with 8 test relief works m September and the figuies on 
31st December do not fairly represent what bad been done cither by way of relief work or 
gratuitous reliof Against 70,812 on works for week ending 30tli December, there bad been 
83,555 m last week of No\ ember, and against 7,371 on ullage dole for w cek ending 30th 
December, there bad been 20,808 in week ending 11th Novembei It will thus be seen there 
was no delay in beginning The fall m ullage dole was owing to the opinion of the Collector 
that pnv ite chanty bad been lather too hastily forestalled 

The excess m Broach is explained by the follow mg facts * — 

(1) '1 be district is largely given up to cotton and has to import food-giain in normal 

jears Hence the stocks ol the latter were even less than in other districts 

(2) The district has been much depressed of recent jears, espctiallj in Jambusar and 

Wagra talukas, fiom various causes 

(3) There are no torests, no gracing giounds, and vcij few tiees Hence it was not 

possible for a large cla=s, as m olhei districts, to eke out a hung bj selling stick 
leaies for fuel and jungle pioducts 

(4) Most of the works w ere earned on from the first on the Code T ask sj stem Tim 

attracted a large number from Borsad taluka, in Kaira district, wbeie piece work 
was still maintained 

(5) Also large numbers flocked on the works from the Baroda State and from the 

Itajpipla State, on the Southern bordci, where relief was altogetbei lnsulhucnt 

(6) Undoubtedly many Boiahs — a stnrdj race — came on a few of the woiks who were 

not driven by pressing want Thoj might liaie been, and were, ns the jear 
went on, checked bj diaftmg to moie distant woiks Task w ork w as intro- 
duced on some works m October and pretty generally in IN o\ ember — too soon 
on the whole On the othei band, however, it should be noted that those works 
continued on the piece work system weio also crowded And lining w as l igorously 
enforced, as appears from a letter of 12th January, from the Collector, complain- 
ing that out of 5,451 on the Chancliwal work 2,1160 bad been fined the previous 
■week, and that out of 3 094 on the Panesliwar work 3,257 bad been fined the 
pievious week and 2,945, the week before that 
As for the Pancb Mahals the poor-house3 were, as noted above represented bj the 
kitchens on the works Gratuitous ullage relief oulj r showed CCS foi tlio whole week As 
to this I would note that 


(1) There was more liattf m this district to cany the people on a litlle way than 

peibaps anyuheie else m the i distressed districts Iu the eastcin Mahals in 
September there was a light rainfall on 3 or 4 successive nights There were 
even some decent glass birs wli ch gave labour and ako kept the cattle longer, 
thereby piolongmg the supplj of meat The store of leaves was virtually 
inexhaustible, which had the same icsult 

(2) Nearly all the people are meat eaters , and there was an enormous supplj r of meat 

Jungle products also were plentiful and earned them on furtliei than in other 
districts, both by consumption and sale La«tlj and especially — 

(3) Mr Stewart was deeply impressed with the danger of offering free dole lo the 

Bhils, Naekdas and Cons He held that they would come readily to works if 
not too distant, as pro\ ed bj the test w orks and other works opened , but that if 
they once thought they or their relations would be helped m their ullages, the 
most wholesale demoralizations would result To give to their relations would 
he the same as giving it to them, as the Bhils alwajs share the slighest pittance 
with one another 

The want of gram shops, the long distance between one house and another in the 
scattered ullages, the impossibility of getting in that district good circle inspectors and the 
uselessness of the ullage officers were additional, though secondary, reasons for not huriying 
0t \°\ Vllla ^ C d ,°? e system So at first Mr Stewart threw open the works— kitchens, 
aud those eligible for dole were drafted there. His opinion was continued by the effect 
ot tne dole later on m the jear The people, when it hecame known, flatly lefused to 


work I would note that tlie Bkils of P inch Mahals must not be confounded with the Blnls 
of other parts of India By race they aie doubtless moie 01 less the same, but the railway and 
good government have left very little of then original quality in them, except a hereditary 
distaste an 1 incapacity for sustained work, and extreme unthnfttness They are holders of 
land dnect from Government 01 regulai day-luboureis Tiu,y kept cattle and g»t plentv of 
milk and lived fairly well, though they need less wage thin the people of moie advanced dis- 
tucts, being by inheiitance moie muied to hardship and moie able to live by then wits 
For week ending 27th January 1900 — 


Distbict 

Ok BFLIeF •WORKS 

Ok gratuitous belief of all 

KINDS 

Percentage 
of total on relic! 
of all kit ds t> 
total population 
per day 

Total number 
daring the 
week 

Percentage 
on population 
per dav 

Total number 
during the 
week 

Percentage 
on population 
per day 

Ahmedabad . 

• 

• 

329,132 

60 

215,786 

33 

93 

Kaira . 

• 

• 

89,586 

17 

40,634 

07 

2 1 

Broaoh • . 

. 

. 

494,352 

241 

113,015 

47 

28 8 

Panch Mahals . 

• 

• 

88,977 

47 

15,414 

07 

64 


For the week ending 24th February 1900 — 


District, 

Ok relief -works 

OX GRATUITOUS RELIEF OF ALL 
KINDS 

Percentage of 
total on relief 
of all kinds to 
total population 
per day 

Total numbor 
during tho 
neek 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Total number 
during tho 
week 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Ahmedabad . 



568,261 

10 3 

353,688 

0 0 

15 8 

Kaira . 

• 


269,734 

62 

93,739 

15 

67 

Broach . • 



668,626 

24 6 

127,818 

53 

29 9 

Panch Mahals . . 

• 

• 

98,844 

52 

31,329 

14 

6 6 


The relative position of the four distucts remain pretty much the same dating these two 
months, but the mortality lates begin to vary, in February they are — 

Per mille 

In Ahmedabad • • . 7 49 

„ Kaira . ... 7 90 

,, Panoh Mahals ... . . . • . 12 58 

„ Broach ... • • ... 10230 

They t?eem to bear no relationship to the amount of relief, foi Bioacn, which had by far 
the largest number on relief, comes second on the death list, while Kaira with about the least 
proportion on relief shows about tho best return of mortality This suggests hesitation befoie 
ascribing the increasing mortality in the Panch Mahals, to the delay in intia-vilhige lelief 
I attubute a gieat deal of it to refugees fiom Native States A glance at the map will show 
this distuct to be inteilaced and suriounded by small States of the Rewa-Kantha, many of 
which had no funds. It is believed by good observeis that the returns of lelief made 
even by the larger States were bogus Giowdsof staiving people now began to staggei thence 
* A vary successful poor house at Moncol is not the towns of the British distuct, past all help 

included in tho figures at all, because it happened and maiked for death whether taken into the 
tobeTalukdan poor-houses* (which weie started sepaiately this 

month) or not 

The lesidents did not die of slieei starvation, but rather of unwholesome food There were 
abundant jungle products, roots, bark, leaves, gum, toddy, 'besides meat — all of which weie fieely 
eiteu and kept the people going, but ruined their health ff People who looked not very unfit 
died off in a day oi two/' says Mi Kendall The point is that so long as they got this much 
food unwholesome though it was, they were not eligible for dole , and as they would not go on 
works so long as they got it they suffered To include them, the dole would have had to be 
extended much beyond the emaciated and incapables contemplated by the Code To have so 
extended it would, in the words of a competent local oflicer, have wrought “appalling 
demoralization !> 

Many moie people would have gone on the woiks but foi the want of a minimum, the delay 
in payment and the generally defective management owing to the want of an Executive 
Engiueei and sufficient establishment, — vide the Commissionei’s repoit of 27th February m 
Government Resolution No 1656 of 20th March 19U0 Probably if they had been suie of 
an anna paid daily (they did not ask foi more) with the miscellaneous helps of the jungle, 
combined also with the village dole and extended poor-houses both of which began to be 
doveloped in this month, nothing more would have been possible for Btitisb subjects 
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With regaid to Broach I would refer to the genera! explanation submitted in my answer 
to Question 95, of the great mentality in (juzaia*- This fully accords with the excess of 
deaths in Bleach over Kana and Ahnudabad, as the labouring olaeses aie usually better fed 
in the fiisfc named distinct and therefoie felt the shook of fimine more. 

In Kana, if my figuies (supplied by the Collector) are right, the numbers for January 
aie \ery low and not improved so much as one would expect for February The number 
of wotks m Januaiy was only one fo< each tiluka, but the Collectoi reported that one or other 
was within 15 miles of every part of the district and that more weie not needed The low # 
figures are accounted £<>t (1) by the retention of piece work on most works until the middle 
o^end of Febiuary, (2) by the lefusal of the Dhanlis to go to work till 1 educed to the last 
extremity They foimed three-eighths of the whole population and the poorer pirt of it, and 
(3) by the emigration of many from Borsad taluka into Broach district and from Kapadwanj 
and Matar to” Ahmedabad These people weie attracted by previously existing ties of busi- 
ness and relationship as well as possibly by the task system which was introduced in both 
Ahmedabad and Broach earliei than in Kaira (4) 'Ibis distuct was much less overrun by 
immigrants than the other three, and last but by no means least m effect, a large part of it is 
peopled by the most substantial cultivators in Guzarat The patidars of the “Cherotar” 
have large resouices out of which they tided not only themselves but many dependants over 
the worst of the year. This was seen incidentally at the Non ad cnttle camp, where no diaught 
oafctle weie brought for maintenance and this is the only tract where milch cattle in nny 
numbei have been pieserved 

For the last week m Match 1900 — 


District 

Off BBLIP WORKS 

Olf GRATUITOUS RELIEF OF ALL 
KINDS 

Percentage of 
total on relief 
of all kind* to 
total population 
per day 

Total number 
during the 
ueek 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Total number 
during the 
week 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Ahmedabad . , . 


647,277 

99 

301,181 

47 

14 6 

Kana . . , 

• 

421,708 

87 

161,761 

26 

113 

Bioaeh . , 

• 

438,670 

214 

142,013 

69 

i 

27 3 

Panoh Mahals . , , 

• 

138,605 

74 

41011 

19 

93 


The mortality for the mouth is— 

Per mille 

Ahmedabad . . . , ... 9 14 

Kana . . .1191 

Panch Mahala .... 18 69 

Broach ... . . . 1403 

The two highest places aie again taken by the districts which gave the largest and the 
smallest pioportion of relief. 

The Pauch Mahals continued to he especially exposed to floods of immigrants Mr 
By an mentions a little latei having found 2,000 from Lunawada State in a single small town 
(Shera), and there is much other evidence to piove that many of the deaths were tho«e of 
foreigners I would again lay stiess on the fact that in this district there was a supply of 
miscellaneous food m the villages until Maich, when it began to fail and was not mnfoiced by 
a good motora crop as was hoped The mischief was that the food was unwholesome In 
Bioaeh the immigrant trouble was also acute, and the population of both districts being com- 
paratively small the percentages weie swelled 


For Iasi week in April 


District. 

Ok relief wowks 

ON GR1TD1TOLB BELIEF OF 1 

ALL KINDS | 

Percentage of total 
cm relief of all 
kinds to total 
population 
per day 

Total number 
during the I 
*cek 

Percentage on ! 
population i 
per day 

Total number 
during the 
week. 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Ahmedabad . 

785,925 

i 

14 2 

320,508 

50 

19 2 

Kaira . , 

499,999 

9 6 

168,469 

26 

12 2 

Broach . 

399,792 

195 

132,302 

56 

25 0 

Panch Mahals 

239,843 

12 8 

72,911 

33 

161 


These percentages continue to show that relief was not stinted m any distuct The 
highest number on woik m the Panch Mahals was 2, 50, 802, —higher than above— the number 















having fallen in the last week of the month owing to cholera In this month (befoie the 
cholera) competent officeis in the Pinch Mahals repoited m their diaues that “ arrivals on 
the Kalol Halol load work weie nearly all strong and seem to have been faung well lately ”, 
that “ toddy and mowra and hundreds of bi ib tiees cut down for their pith were helping the 
people through ”, that “ many picked up livtng by selling Itmra leaves and digging of roots” 
Mr Rj an repoited Ins workers to be “ in genei ally good condition ” The complaint was 
still m ide that payments on the work were not regular owing to the insufficient staff 
of the Public Works Department Aftei the Commissi onet’s visit on the 5th May they weie 
supplied with sohoolmasteis as cashieis by shutting up is many schools as was necessaiy 


For last week of May, 


District 

Ok BBLIBP TTOBKS 

On atuTurrous belike op 

ALL KINDS 

Percentage ot totol 
on relief ot all 
kinds to total 
popnlation 
per day 

Totnl number 
during tlio 
week 

; Percents go on 
population 
per day 

Total nnraber 
daring the 
week 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Ahmcdabad 

• 


375,889 

67 

224,392 

35 

10 3 

Kura . > . 

• 


800,351 

69 

194,470 

32 

101 

Broach . 

• 


280,821 

13 7 

83,848 

35 

17 2 

Panch Mahals 


• 

145,512 

78 

102,525 

47 

12 5 


This was sptciallj the choleia month The first districts to be attacked were Kiuta and 
Panch Mahals, and the effect is shown in the percentages of gratuitous lelief To indicate the 
action taken I append extract from a repoit of Mr Stewart’s which will show that m all 
cases of desertion of a work, other works were provided ntai at hand, and as for the time the 
people would not goto them, dole was extended liberally The percentage of gratuitous relief 
in the Pnneu Mahals lose from 8 8 in April to 4 7 in May and to 9 9 in June, similarly, in 
other districts, ns shown by the peicentagcs for the last week m June — 


District 

Ok BUL1ET WORKS 

Off GRATUITOUS BELIEF OP 
all KINDS 

Percentage of total 
on relief of nil 
kinds to total 
population 
per day 

Total number 
during tho 
reck 

rcrccntacc on 
population 
per day 

Total number 
during tlio 
week 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Ahmcdahaff . 

• 

• 

600,352 

92 

265,754 

67 

14 9 

Kaira . . 



G53,351 

12 5 

276,418 

46 

l 17 0 

Broach . 

• 


339,156 

1C 5 

217,956 

91 

25 6 

Panch JIahals . . 



330,014 

17 9 

216,691 

99 

27 8 


For July and August 


District 

On belief works 

OK GRATUITOUS BELIE J OP 

ALL KINDS 

Percentage of total 
on relief of nil 
kinds to total 
population 
per daj 

Total numlKir 
during tho 
reck 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Total number 
during tho 
wreck 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 


Ahmcdalad 








Jnly . 

• • 



764,118 

IS 8 

637,064 

99 

23 7 

AugUBfc 

• • « 

• 

• 

363,247 

66 

889,578 

12 7 

19 3 


Kaira 








July . 

• 

• 

• 

932,089 

17 8 

719,014 

117 

29 5 

August 

t • • 

• 


192,481 

37 

644,964 

10 6 

143 


Broach 








July . 

• 

• 

. 

333,612 

16 3 

643,670 

22 7 

39 0 

August 

• • • 

9 

f 

162,076 

74 

472,395 

19 8 

27 2 


Panch Mahals 








July 



• 

838,097 

18 0 

412,431 

18 8 

36 8 

August 

• 



221,336 

118 

686,620 

26 7 

38 5 


The current in July was still to both the woiks and giatuitous relief as the rain held off 
and distvess became intensei In August it set away from the lelief works to the village 

Lely —2 




































where doles were freely given to all cultivators who weie doing any bond fide work on the 

land md were without any means of subsistence. 


For lad we el in September 


District 

Olf BELIEF VTOEE8 

0*t GB1TU1TO 
ALL E 

OS BELIEF OF [ 

:ikdb 

Percentage of total 
on relief of all 
kinds to total 
population per 
day 

1 Total number 
duTing the 1 
week 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Total number 
daring the 
week 

Percentage on 
population 
per day 

Alimedabad 

• 


95,778 

17 

600,213 

78 

95 

Kama . 



68,911 

13 

662,617 

92 

10 5 

Btonch . • 

• 

• 

62,111 

25 

601,643 

20 9 

23 i 

Panch Mahals , 



22,771 

12 

357,984 

16 3 

17 5 


Extract from the Punch Mahals Collector's No, 3609 , dated June 1900 


2 Cholera broke out here at Kanelao Relief work, as reported in Government Resolution 
No 2181 (Famine Depaitment), dated 5th May 1900, and I need not amplify the lettei of 
the Collector contained therein. On the 22nd April there weie 12,235 lelief workers on the 
tank and on the 23rd, 5,636, on the 24th, 5,025, on the 25th, 3,348, and on the nc\t day the 
woik vutually ceased, and Moiwa and Ratanpur Tank Works weie at once opened in older 
that Kanelao tank refugees might find work leady to hand 

In Government Resolution No 2407 (Famino Department), dated 30th May, in a letter 
confuting the statements of Mr F C Alduch, it was explained that cholera began at Dohid 
Tank work on the 1st May, and on the 3rd May Captain Southey closed the work As 
stated alieady in this Government Resolution arrangements were at once made for opening 
othei Woiks within 5 m'les at Muwalia lank and on the Dobad All Rajpur Road 

Another bad outbreak of cholera occurred at Jlialod, 20 mile= north of Dohad ill the heart 
of the Blul countiy On the 9th May 11,030 Bbils were on this work, and on the 11th 
May, 10,049, on the 12th, 9,285 The 13th was Sunday, and on the 11th there were 7,710 
woikeis, on the 15th, 7,424, on the 16th, 7,225, and on the 17th, 6 069, on the 18th, 5,167, 
the numbers then began to ii6e again and on the 19th theie were 5,701 workers, on the 21st, 
6,411, and on the 22nd, 6,372 Since then the numbers have been steadily using These 
figures show that many people left the woik, but how many have returned is indicated by the 
fact that the latest leturn foi Jlnlod Tank (5th June) shows a total of 10,574 daily, woikeis 
Thus, by the untiring effoit of the local officeis, a viiultnl outbieak of choler i was aveited 
It was bad, but not so bad as we might have expected after Kanelao and Dobad expouences 

3 Theie are nine lelief woiks, on an average two in each taluka, open m this district 
Choleia has attacked almost all of the s e but With the exception of Jhalod Tank, not one of 
these works has suffered from a cholera epidemic There have been sporadic cases at several 
woiks, but they have been efficiently tre ted On Apul 14 — 21 before the cholera appeared 
in tins distuct, the average daily total number in this district of workers, in Ranch Mahals, was 
42,911, it fell torts lowest 23 634, in the week ending 19tb May, but theie was a steady tendency 
toinciease fiom that date, culminitmg in the lowest total leturn of 36,333 for the whole district, 
and the figuies are now rising daily It may be said that we have lost 5, UhO woikeis a day, 
ou the basis of these figures This lb only half the tiuth Cholera was at its worst from 
22nd Apul till 15th May, and people took full advantage of the great liberality with which the 
dole was given to all refugees Let me prove .this by figures of people on the dole, and in 
pool -bouses 

4 Foi the week ending Apul 16 h, total numbei on the dole m this distnet was 1,246 
L itei weekly totals are as follows — 


April 23rd . 6,613 

May 7th . . 8,423 

May 21at . . . 32,025 

June 4th . , . 129,122 


April 30th . 6,250 

May Hth . . 13,901 

May 28th . . . 49,938 


these figuies show more clearly than any aiguments of mine oould, that directly there 
wire choleia refugees we put them on the dole Between April 16th and Apul 23id came 

choleia at Kanelao and we find a prompt mciease of 4,260 on the dole From May 7th 14th 

we get cholera at Dohad, and consequently a sudden jump m the dole list fiom 8,423 to 13,904 
On May 14th choleia Was at its woist at Jhalod, and m that very week we get the dole list 
not only doubled, but even half again as gieat, namely, rising from 13,904 to 32,025. 


Note on the position at the beginning of the rams, 1900 


* 1 Alimedabad , 3 Panch Mahals 

2 Ivan a [ 4 Broach 

On relief works . 

Dependants of workers . 

In poor-houses . , 

Village dole oi kitchen . 


Out of a total population (*4 districts) of 
24,48,208 souls, there were by returns of 21st 
Julj — 

• • • • • . 373,983 

• . . . . 42 173 

• • ... 16,856 

. . . 227,828 


660 8 10 



Recent rain has been ample for the sowing of the later lharif crops such as cotton, ji'ieat 
and even rice If it continues fairly thiough August and September there will be a good 
Utartf and a good rah Also as much fodder ns will he required 

Woiks under the Public Woiks Depaitment for employment during the mins have been 
arianged for 97, ^5 f> souls all possible shelter has been provided and diy rations to be given 
to dependants Many will piobnbly live m neighbouring vill iges In the lighter soil districts 
it may be possible to provide more of these woiks, if the need appeirs And some of the 
woiks alieady cunent may lie prolonged until the lamfall gets veiy heavy But in the black- 
soil tiacts reliance must chiefly be placed on minor village jobssuch as levelling uneven ground, 
stiengthening tank bunds, etc The small woiks now cuuent (digging village tanks) will no 
longei be possible anywhere 

It is hoped that the great majority of voikeis will retuin to their villages To provide 
these the following methods have been adopted — 

(1) To the poorest cultivators 518,00,000 allotted bv the Central Relief Committee to 

the whole Division (including the thtee Political Agencies) and spent chiefly in 
(a) allowances foi subsistence and seed aveiagmg to R2 pei adult for foimei 
and a lump sum of ft5 for latter, (5) supply of chief glass (R2,00,000) and (c) 
supply of imported cattle (R2, 00,000) on loin or at cheap rates 

(2) To those cultivators above the poorest and to those who from lick of funds oi 

other leasons have failed to get help from the Relief Eund Distribution of 
R89,l 4,000 allotted as takavi to the whole Division for (a) loans for subsist- 
ence and seed, (6) loans foi purchase of fodder and (c) loans for purchase of 
cattle. 

(15) Liberal dxstubution of village dole or food in kitchen— 

(а) to needy dependants of the above if not otherwise provided for , 

(б) to all in immediate danger of stai vmg , 

(e) to all who have no means of subsistence piovided they are bond fide engaged 
iu cultivating a piece of land or othei agricultural opeiations such as tending 
cattle 

The following are maxims laid down foi dole distribution — (a) women and childien to be 
tteated at this time with special lemerny , (6) all in dangei of staivmg to be put on dole oi 
kitchen tempoiauly , (c) able-bodied ldleis to be struck off nftei a few diys and told to go to 
woik but tbeir names to be retaiued on the list and maiked for enquny at subsequent inspec- 
tions They are not to be lost sight of ( d ) Person* voilnng for anothei to be assumed to 
have means of subsistence fiom their employer TakaVi is offered to laigei landholders foi 
the purpose of wages to labourers but not much has been taken with that expressed view. 
Kitchens instead ot dole have been established m 

of the largei villages Objections to them are the difficulty of finding sheltei in most 
vilhges and of getting local men who can be tiusted to supervise them Anotliei hitch is 
the caste feeling which I imagine is stronger in the Gnjmt village than in most other 
paits of India The patidars aie as paiticular about themselves as Biahmins and tbej , as 
also many of the Rajputs and higher Cobs, would lather die than he fed in a kitchen. Those 
who stop short of that hang back till they are emaciated It has been ruled that persons 
physically unfit to walk to the kitchen and persons of respectable position or of high caste u ho 
for that reason lefuse to go theie aie to continue to receive uncooked dole Inspecting 
offioeis are to look after such and to take caie that they do nut starve 

For the distribution of tal.au and chantable funds and for the supei vision of village 
lelief and watching the condition of the people generally the disti lets have been divided up 
into cucles of vatymg size but averaging about 15 villages each nndei a Cncle Inspector, and 
into larger areas averaging SO oi 40 each undei a lesponsible otficei Evei y taluka is under 
a separate Euiopean or at least a Gazetted Officer There are in all 58 extia Civil Gazetted 
otficeis under the Collectois of the four districts, nearly all of them Europeans Some of them 
aie lu chaige of a Taluka, some in chaige of impoitant relief works. The division of work 
varies somewhat at the discretion of the sever d Colkctois 

Mmoi measuies which may be uoted — Swiss milk and other light foods are distributed 
in large quautiti B s in villages to the children through the Patel or other woithy man being paid 
foi out of tlie Central Relief and other Charitable Funds It is ordered that people of really 
high class who lefuse fiom a genuine sense of shame to accept dole may be granted small cash 
relief under the name of a loan Hand culture m the ibsenee of bullocks is eucouiaged by 
the offer of old tools on woiks tint ire about to be closed, and by the ptomise not to attach 
foi assessment auy crop grown by such me ms foi food, which means really remission of 
assessment 

Inspecting officers are instructed to uige laiger landholders who have not enough bnlWks 
to cultivate all their land, to let plots to poor men far hand cultuie on the share system, aud 
seed is to be given ’-o the latfet from the charitable fund, besides the claim to dole which will 
accrue Oideis are issued to the Cuo'e Inspectois to take m band thiough the Talati and 
Patel any local village improvement that may he ivailible, and pay at the rate prescribed for 
small woiks 

Note on aierage incidence of asseisments on outturn 


I regard any attempt at staking an aveiage as misleidmg Even the limited “cron 
expeiiraents ” oiganizedbj Government show such a wile range thit a mean estimate has little 
pnctical bearing This is still more true when we aie considering the country at large This 
is owing to unavoidable inequalities A snrvej assessment made on inspection of the soil must be 



affected by the idiosyncracy of the classer No amount of care and skill can insure the correctness 
of an d priori estimate of the yielding' powei of held by field Then again there are inequalities 
xnsepa.ablef.om agneultu.e, especially m tin* country It ,s no uncommon thing to find a 
lafge fraction of an otheiuise good cop destroyed by diceasc-^ar by smut . wheat by rus , 
cotton by boll-woim, almost everything by blight or by msectsoi by wild animals 0. the culti- 
vate! may lose all his profits by the death of In, bullocks man outbreak of rmdo.pe.t, or whatnot. 
These set-offs aie veiy frequent— quite frequent enough to destroy the value of any general 
statement of the relation ot outtuin to rent Then ngim the difference between the outturn of 
land of the same quality cultivated by a man of the Cob class and a man of the Pat.dar class is as 
much as 50 pei cent 1 am notaigumg «r mist the method of the Bomba) si stem of classifying 
land It is the only possible one, but it is of no use to ignore facts which should deter one 
from ventuimg too far as the strength of a generalization All that can be said, and I do say 
it. is that cases oE high assessment ue iare and that, as a geneial iule, the Government share 
of the outturn of a fair year is, barring special accidents, less than 20 per cent of the gross 
pioduce Certain areas where this is alleged to be exceeded on the inferior kinds of land have 
been and still aie the subject of enquiry by Government 

Note on Suspensions and Remissions of Land Revenue 


The maxim that the surplus of a good yeai must make up for the deficiency of a bad 
one, is open to the objection that it does not nccord with f icts Whatever be our theory 
the vast majority of the cultivators will not save in a good year to make up for a bad one A 
ciedit balmce at the liauker’s is unknown to them The indigenous method of collecting the 
land levenue is that of ciop-shaie, an essential principle of which is no crop no rent, and a 
poor crop less rent It is of course otherwise economic illy wrong because it bases rent on gross 
pioduce aud theiefore is hard on mfeuor lmd wheie the margin of piofit is very small, but 
the former pimciple is adapted to the bibits of the people and any system which loses sight 
of it is above their beads ind must go wrong I would certainly not advocate npplying it 
to the vaiiations of ordinary ye irs, but ina year when the giound ynelds pnctically notnmg 
the State is ultimately the gainet by accepting it Rent ever) where is emphatically a share 
of the crop If there is no crop a demand on even the best class of cultivators to pay it out 
ot savings comes peulously near to a tax on capital, and on what in India most of all needs 
nuisiug aoricultuial capital A cise in point was mentioned to me by Mr Mead The 
Patel of Moter i is one of the best of a class which ranks amongst the most substantial m 
Gujnat— tlie Dasluoi patidms Being known and much respected by all ofliuals he was let 
off lightly by the Collrctoi last year And he saved 12 head of cattle, including some 
nnleh buff does, by the expenditure of R« 900 on fodder He would certainly have been 
classed by the Talati md Mamlatdar, but for the special intervention of the Collectoi ns "well- 
to-do, that is to say possessed of sufficient means to be able to pay without undue difficulty ” 
(Vide Government Resolution No 98 Famine of the 9tli January 1897 and paragraph 5 of 
Government Resolution No n 345 of 22nd November 1899 ) It would as certainly have been 
held that he could “ pay out ot Resources olher than those needed foi the efficient resumption 
of agiicultunl opeiations” (Vide explanatory ordei in paragraph 4 of Government Resolu- 
tion No 19GI of 7th Aput 1900 ) If he could not scarcely any one could for he is one of the 
leading cultivators of the distuet, and milch huff does could not stuctly be called necessary for 
the resumption of agucultuial opeiatiuus Yet there ean be little doubt that if piessed he 
would have paid out of the Ks 700 he spent on his cattle 

2 I do not suggest that the maxim —"no crop no lent” — should be absolutely adontid 
But 1 do submit that m a yeai when nothing is got out of the ground, the general lule should 
be immediate suspension of all demand on bond fide agriculturists A fen exceptional cases 
may be allowed , but at a time like that all the agricultural cipitil in the countiy is needed 
and will be more fiuetuous to the State lt-elf m the pockets of the ryots than in the State 
Treasury Non agncultuusts should of corn se be coerced in eveiy case They have bouo-ht 
or otherwise secured laud as a commeicial speculation, and should pay foi it just as they would 
pay foi a yaid of cloth 

3 On the above giouuds it is even rooie impoitant to telease at once the agncultuusts of 

means than those who have nothing The Tbakor of Limn, a Kathiawai Chief who owns 
many vill iges in the Ahmedahad District on Taluldaii ttnme, is satd to have lemittpd all 
land leveime m the famine yeai even fiom those well able to pay aud even on lands growme 
nrigated crops b ° 


4 All fear hemg removed from the people by a declaration of suspension, it appears to me 
that total l emission to all the pooiest <=liould closely follow Out of 392,172 holdings in this 
The actml lioloings under 5 acres are .till mora division 1,98,671* Tie Under 5 acres Mere 8116 - 
boldmg« S 0W1 " 8 t0 “ le ‘ Ub dmai ° U ° £ rcc ” 8m7ed P ension Wl11 do no ultimate good to the holders 
,, c , of such It goes without saying that thev fin 

the four distressed districts) have been reduced to the last extieme They have only escaped 
with then lives As a class they have lost all their cattle As a unite. of fact they are 
likely to become day- ahoure.s Some of these may lift then heads up— cultivate by ^.and 
oi perhaps get a bullock somehow, -and tiy to recover then position It ourely will not be 
advisable to levy from them double assessment in the next yeai Other easily applied Jests 
foi remission are suggested besides smallness of holding, such as entire o, p, ft. a f loss of 
cittle One test that most District Officers unite m deprecating is that of individual enquiry 
into even- cultivators means and estimate of h,s ensuing year’s crop field by held ^The 
former must at the best be inquisitorial The latte, to be accurate must be done with conscien- 
tious caie aud special knowledge aud even so is not infallible A crop of fair seeming 30 S 1 


/ 



or cotton will sometimes turn out to the close observer to be half-gone with disease Toor, 
a common ciop, flowers twice, and this yeai it is only flowering once — a fact which may esoape 
notice thonghit means nearly 50 per cent less outturn Again a fair ciop on tbe ground 
may have been got after tmee successive sowings, tbe first two having failed Thus even in 
good hands individual enquny is likely to be fimtful in mistakes All practical men view 
with alarm any system which entrubts the initiative in such enquny to village accountants 
who are neifhor careful, honest nor acquainted with agrieultuie lb is notorious that the 
entries m village records are mostly made by then sitting in tbe village Chowia, 
and no orders that they are only to be made after peisonal inspection will have 
much effect It is also notorious that these men have already an enormous amount 
of petty power m their villages winch they use to make small illicit gams and to 
gratify peisonal spite One of our most experienced and oareful Collectors wrote the other 
day that for every Its 10 advanced as talavi 8 annis went into the pooket of the village 
accountant, and that m some cases muLJns had been found to tike 8 annas fiom every 
recipient of Re 2 chanty money, though payment of the lattei had been made by a European 
in person It is futile to trust to supervision and testing The fact that the lniti il reports 
and entries are made by these men is enough to convince the bimple villageis that every 
thing turns on their word and that they must be conciliated To a laige extent this is 
absolutely tiue, for raauy of the crops aie cleared off before the inspecting officer can get 
round 

6. There is no possible alternative wluoh will accurately define eve-y man’s power 
to pay We cannot ittempt lo do more than follow broad lines The village accountant 
in the ordinary course of duty enters in his “Pihant Put ink ” the name of the crop in each 
field The Mamlatdai should supply the figure of average outturn of every desenption of 
crop per village This will leave exceptional cases on both sides of the line which the village 
and taluha, officials should he held lesponsible for lepoi ting, hut they will not be numerous 
When as sometimes happens there is great variation m the same descuption of ciop it can 
geneially be met by a simple division m the “ Pnliam Pntrak ” such as into early sown and 
late sown 

6 If tbe above is truo, it seems to follow that not only suspensions but also remissions 
should be declared quickly, at the beginning of the yeai, as soon ns events have declared 
themselves The advantages of definite and early orders mstead of keeping an indefinite 
demand hanging over the heads of the people are, (1) they would hearten the people assuring 
them of the sympathy of Government aud perhaps in some cises, stiengthening their credit , 

(2) they would summarily check the power, which no one can pievent their exeicismg so long 
as the question is open, of suboidinates to piess whom they please and spare whom they please, 

(3) they would clench a hold on those exceptional persons whom it was decided to make pay 
These are geneially the very men who take advantage of a vague situation to shirk their 
liability So long as definite orders are delayed it rests veiy much with the village and Taluka 
Officials to say who shall and who shall not be pressed ( not at all the same thing as issuing 
notices) and their tendency is to dun the submissive and to spaie the influential and contu- 
macious 

7 It should be laid down that no suspension should be recovered in the next year unless 
there is a twelve anna crop and not more than half the suspended assessment on a holding 
unless there is nu average (16 anna) crop Without a rule of this sort a suspension is of no 
ultimate use and may jusfc as well not he allowed For out of a bad yeat a ryot always 
emerges with increased debt and with i educed means He looks to the next year to lecover 
himself all round If, as too often happens, he still gets but a model ate crop he has to pay out 
of it what he lost in the previous year— subsistence money, peihaps the cost of leplacmg a 
dead bullock and so on — and if on the top of all he has to pay double assessment his break- 
down is hastened 

8 Some provision should be made to avoid an accumulation of suspensions No more 
than one year’s assessment of a man’s holding should be debited to him at any one time 
ovei and above that of the current year Any moie that cannot be collected at once should be 
remitted Or no suspension should be allowed to stand against a man for more than two 
cleai vears 

9 When the crop of the year is poor but not a fnilure the course is not so clear A 
survey' occupant can pay his whole assessment out of an 8 nnna ciop once m a way But a 
succession of 8 anna crops may break a man as ceitainly as one total failure Cases should be 
dealt with as they arise in a liberal spirit In an 8 aunu yeai nil agucultuial and domestic 
expenses go ou neatly the same as ever, so there is little maigm for him. A 4 anna crop 
would justify a total suspension 

Famine Orphans 


Early m July 1899 Rao Bahadur Aicot Narainswamy Mudliar of Bangalore offered to 
receive and mamtun 40 to 5 i Hindu oi phans in his orphanage at Bangaloie, and Government 
referied the request to the Collectois of affected distucts with a request that in the event of 
there being any' orphans of the classes referied to whom they thought it would be desirable to 
send to the orphanage in question, they would communicate with the Resident of Mysore 

Similarly in respect of the offer of the Sunivasa Mandiram orphanage to receive a 
dozen Hindu orphans (G R No 3194, dated 25th August 1900) 


Lelt—3 



The iction taken by the Commissioner and the ordeis issued from tune to time regaiding 
oijihan are as follows — 

A register of abandoned or neglected children was oidered to be kept m all districts in a 
form prescribed, vide Commissioner’s cucular embodied m the pi eatable of Government Reso- 
lution No 74, dated 5th January 1900, appended 

On the 20th Febtuary 1900, the Commissioner having seen a post caid ftom ono 
Mr S N MacCann of Ankle«at, expressing Iub desire to take some oiphans whom be had 
beard were in the Godhra Poor-house, wrote to the Revet end Mi Frease of the American 
Methodist Mission, laying down the conditions upon which Government ofiicers would only 
be justified in handing ovet the custody of childien to Missions One of the conditions was 
that there should be a piotmse on behalf of the Mission to lestore any children that may be 
giveD at the end of the famine to their lawful guardians, if claimed by them Copies of this 
letter were sent to each of tlie five Guj irat Collectois for mfoimation and compliance and a 
copy was also sent to other Missions 

On the 26th MaicU 1900 the Collector of Bioach was given explicit mstiuctions regard- 
ing disposals of orphans and deserted childien— copy of Commissioner’s No 8314, dated 26th 
Maieh 1900, appended On the 23id July 1900 Government m reviewing the report on 
progress of relief measuieB m Sholapur observed jn paragraph 3 of their Resolution — 

“ Great care should be taken not to send obildien to oiplmnages, especially if loss of 
caste is involved, so long as thete is loom foi doubt whether they aie orphans Some who 
aie for the time being deseited may be claimed when the famine is over, and m the meantime 
their maintenance is a legitimate State Clmge ” 

In continuation of this ordei Government Resolution No 3071, dated 10th August 1900, 
was passed (as a result of the conference held between then Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Governor lu Ahmedab id) Copy of Government Resolution appended 

The activity of Pandtta R imabai in the collection and deportation to Poona of orphans 
and deseited children was not brought to notice. But in September 1900 (Commissioner’s 
No 11615, dated 29tli Septembei) the lady was addressed on the subject Copy of letter 
appended The lists received fiom her have been recently circulated to all Heads of Districts 
with the Commissionei’s No 15020, dated 20th December, m older that if any children are 
m the Paudita’s orphanage who aie enquued alter, they can be restoied to their people 

To fiustiate the action of some people who were removing orphans fiom tho distiessed 
districts of Gujarat to distant parts of India, the Assistant Superintendent of Railway 
Police was addiessed on tho 5th September 1900 He was asked to give ordeis to his Police 
to stop any emldien who weie appaiently of the class referred to at any railway station in 
Ahmedabad, Kaira, Pancli Mali ils, Bioach and Suiat, unless they were accompanied by a 
written permission from the Collectoi It was added “ that peimission will not at piesent he 
given except for the ti anspmt of children to some place within Gujoinfc such as Bulsar 
Ankle=ar, Suiat, Nadiad, Ahmedabad, where theie are recognized oiplmnages” Copy of this 
letter was sent to each Collectoi foi information and guidance 

Subsequently on the 15th October the Collectoi of Ahmedabad was addie«ed on tho sub- 
ject of the collection of childien by one Mr Mandly Bud who is believed to be connected with a 
Mission labouring in Southern India Copy of No 12460, dnted 15th October, appended 

The Collectoi reported that Mr Handly Bird waB authorized to take childien on the 
terms given in his No F -5786, dated 16th September 1900 The Collector, however, on the 
18th October issued ordeis to all Missionaries who had been given orphans or had been” autho- 
nzed to get oiphans fiom pooi-houses m supersession of all pievious oiders, that they were 
not at liberty at any lime to remove them permanently from Gujarat without special pei- 
mission from tlio Collector * 


To tho above a special leply was, at the instance of this Office, called foi by the Collect- 
or from Mr Handly Bird by way of piomise to nut up to the order Tins Mi T5.i4 
did on the 31st October 1900 in the following words — ’ ‘ 

“ Handly Bird begs to acknowledge the reoeipt of the above-mentioned memorandum 
superseding all pievious orders and will act accordingly 


Shahi Bagh 


HANDLY BIRD.” 


Since then it is understood the orphans have been removed bj Mr Bird to eithei Bnl 
or Tithal, hut we have no official information of this. UJ8,,r 

E S. P. Lei/i, 

The 3rd Februar y 1901 Co m ,oner, Northern 


Extract from 
Read— - 


the Proceedings of the Government of Bombay, Famine Department, No 74 
dated Bombay Castle , the 5th January 1900 * 


Memorandum from the Commissioner, Northern Division, 
December 1899 — Submitting the following circular No 6587, 


No 6538, dated 26th 
dated 26th December 


“In the Bombay Piesidency Famine Report of 1896-97 paragraph 24 
there are no accouuts ot abandoned oi neglected elnldien ’ The Colltctoi ot 


it is said that 
Kaira bungs 


to notice that he has aliead) found 7 01 8 such, and suggests that a careful record should he 
kept of them Tne Commissionei would add that a spect il attempt ought also to be made to 
piotect them as well as 01 phans who are in a sense children of the State It is said, with how 
much tiuth he cannot sav, thit man) peisons aie on the look out foi female cbildien to bung 
them up for an lmtnoial life It ife the duty of the Government olficeis, as fai as may be, to 
secure that both orphans and entirtly deseited clnldien aie committed to some institution or 
trustworthy private peisons by whom they will be honestly brought up A foim oont lining 
the following details has been drawn np b) Mr Quin — 

Register of deserted clnldien. T alula 
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Note —In tho column headed " Orphans or not" the word “ Orphan " Bhould bo entered against the names 
of all cmldren, both of whoso parents aie dead, 


With this older— 'The Collectoi desnes that a lecord should be kept of all cases of clnldien 
under 12 } ears old who have been deserted by their parents dunng the famine, and also of 
orphans undei 12 who have been deserted by all their relations This record should be kept 
foi each taluka by the Mamlatdar, and all officers of whatever grade are lequested to supply 
information regarding cases which come to then notice to the Mamlatdar of the taluka in 
which the deseited child is found The Mamlatdar should keep a register in the appended 
form, and an abstract from it should be submitted monthly to the Collector tbiough tho Sub- 
Div sional Officer ’ 

“A similar course is commended to all Collectoi s ” 

Resolution —The course adopted iu the Kaira Distuct should be followed in ill the otliei 
affected districts 


A 

No 1002, dated Camp Dohad, the 22nd February 1900 
Demi official from — Tho Honourable Mr F S P Leet, Esq , I C S , Commissioner, Northern Divieion, 
To— Tho Reverend Mi E F Febase 

1 have seen a post caid written by Mi S N MacCann of Ankleshwar, who belongs, 
I believe, to your Mission He had heaid that there uere many orphans in the poor-house 
at Godhra and wrote to say he would take them I do not think any Government officer 
would be justified m handiug ovei the custody of clnldien on such a requisition as this I 
would gladly see youi missiou take over as many ns possible, hut there is nothing to show 
that Mi MacCann is an Agent of th8 Mission or thit he nndeitakes more than an individual 
lesponsibility and that too of the vaguest kind If anything should happen to Mi MacCann 
next year, what gum antee h ive we about the children? The point becomes moie important 
when we retnembei that many of the oiphans aie girls aud that others besides missionaues 
have applied 

2 It jou wish for the caie of oi phans, I gladly welcome youi philanthiopic help But 
we ought to proceed iegulail\, I think that you oi whoe\ei may be an accredited lepie^en* 
tative of youi Mission should apply m wilting to such Collectoi s as you may wish, promis- 
ing on behalf of the Mission (1) to restoie an\ cbildien that m ly be given you at the end 
of the famine to then lawful guardians if claimed by them, (2) otherwise to give them a 
decent start in life and meanwhile to feed, clothe and educate them suitably The number 
you are prepared to take should also be roughly stated and the locality wheie you propose 
to keep them, not to bind you down to an) thiug, but for the Collector’s information. 



















3 The Collector will of couise not confine himself necessarily to Missionary Societies 
But he will satisfy himself in ever* case ot the respectability of the applicant, of his respons- 
ibility and of bis means to make permanent provision foi the propel bunging up of t 
clnldien 


B 

No 3314, dated Camp Surat, the 28th March 1000 

From— The Honourable Mr F S P Lelt, Esq , I C S , Commissioner, Northern Division, 

To— G D Pai,se, Esq , Collector of Broach 

With reference to the disposal of orphans and deserted children who may be on the 
binds of Government, I understand that you wish foi explicit instructions. , 

2 You inform me that M. Oomar Jamal and Mr Chabildas aie both of them pte pared 
to receive children, but j on do not say whether they are pi opared to . cal e foi them and bun 
them up until they can get their own living To consent to keep them ior on y or 
months will clearly not meet the difBculty of orphans Such offers aie men or esei o 
children only who may be claimed after the famine is over \ou will incur a serious respons 
lbility by sending orphans for they will be returned on your hands or on the hands ot Govein- 

3 The Mahipatram Anatha=ram has also taken m a large number of children It is a 

most excellent institution 1 can soarcely be accused ot any feeling against it, having 
subscribed peisonally to its funds moie than most Hindu gentlemen But thcie are aliea y 
nearly l,(iO(J children in it aud thete w not only the dangei of overcrowding, but there is no 
sufficient security that all these little ones will be brought up and either mairied (in case or 
girls) oi taught to earn their own living (as boje) It >s impossible to send all the orphans 

4 As neaily all the clnldien aie Hindus or quasi Hindus (Phils, etc ) they should be 
given over to Hindu gentlemen if they suppoi ted a. sufficient number of institutions winch 
could give a guarantee for bunging all up healthily and decently But they do not Bar 
from it Consequently ne must m tins dire calamity accept the help of all philanthrophic 
persons without legatd to religious belief I understand from you that the Preshytenan 
Mission through its Agent, Mi Blair has applied, hut his not yet been fuomably received 
I am surprised at this as theie can be no question that a stable institution which guarantees 
complete bunging up is m many lespects piefenbleto a gentleman, however generous, who 
meiely undertakes to provide maintenance foi 8 or 12 months I riquest that you will be 
good enough to meet all unobjectionable offers m turn including that of Mr Bliu and not 
to keep the clnldien as a charge on Government longer than can be helped. 


C. 

No 3071, dated Bombay Castle, the ]Oth August 1900. 

RESOLUTION — By the Government of Bombay, Famine Department 
In continuation of the instiuction contained in paragraph 3 of Government Resolution 
No 2697, dated 23rd July I 00, His Excellency the Governor m Council is pleased to direct 
that m all cases in which clnldien are sent to orphanages by Government sen ants it should be 
stipulated that in the event of their being heieafter claimed by | arents or near lelatives they 
will he restored to them, and that thei should not bo sent io oiplnnagtslocited nt a greater 
distance than 50 miles from the place nheie they aie found and should by ptefeieuce be sent 
to orph mages within the distuct 


D 

No 11616, dated Alimedabad, the 29th September 1900 
From — F S P Leli, Esq , I C S , Commissioner, Northern Division, 

To— Pandita Ramabai, Poona 

1 understand that you have collected under youi caie no less than 1,600 destitute 
Gujarntlu girls whom you propose to bung up as native* of the Mahratta country 

2 I entirely sympathize with youi philanthropic motives and in the early pait of the year 
you may remember that I assisted youi agents, but it lias come upon me as a surpnsp to hear 
of such an enormous depoi tat ion of gnls fiom then native country The objections to it aie 
obvious 

3 Iu the first place it is altogether inadvisable to keep such a huge number in one 
establishment The most perfect oigamz ition cannot ptevent it fiom bem 0, a usk 

4 Secondly, it is quite ceitam that many of them ate not orphans at ill They have 
parents or neai relations who should not be depnved of then lights because they were unable 
in time of f imine to keep the children 

5 Thudly, it is not light to denationalize so mam clnldien, and take them away fiom 
the piovraee to which they belong and bring them up in a countiy where the customs and 
the language are stiange Theie are fuither obvious objectnns when they aie all of me 
sex 

6 One thing I am hound to insist on even at this lute stite and it is that all children 
claimed by bona jide patents or relations must be restored to them Foi that purpose I request 
the favour of jour informing me if you can send me a full list of the childien's names, age, 
casLp, village, relations names and any othei paiticulais which may aid in then identification 



Please reply eaily, and also kindly sta^e m what locality youi orphanage is at piesenfc 
situated 


E 

No 15020, dated Camp Haisole, the 20th Decembei 1900, 

Memo by the Commissioner, Northern Division 

The Commissionei, Noithem Division, presents compliments and has the honoui lieiewith 
to cnculate to the undermentioned offieeis in snocestion two lists of destitute girls taken 
fiom Guzarat by Pandita Ramabai to hei institution at Poona dunug the famine of 
1899-1900 — 

Collectoi of Akmedabad 
Collectoi of Kaira 
Political Supeimtendent, Palanpur 
Political Agent, Mahi Kantka 
Collectoi of Pauch Mahals 
Collector of Bioaoli 
Collectoi of Suiat 

2 It is possible that many of the gals are neither orphans oi widows With this 
object puneipally in view the Commissioner has obtained fiom the Pandita and is now eneulat- 
ing the two lists lieieto annexed in ordei that they maj be consulted if any patents, husbands 
oi near relitions make enquiries about the gals 

8 Each officei mentioned in paiagiaph 1 is requested to take immediately on leceipt of 
the lists extiaets of such of the entiles made theiem as appeal to him to appertain to his 
distuct and to be so good as to foiwaid them on to the officei next mentioned with the least 
possible delay, taking caie that they are not detained in his office The last named officei 
will please leturn the papeis for record in this office 
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No 12460, dated Ahmedabad, the 15th Octobei 190 H 

From — F S P Lely, Esq , I C S., Commissioner, Northern Division, 

To — The Collector of Ahmedabad. 

1 have the honour to invite youi attention to the desire of Government that no 
oiplians shall be lemoved out of Gujarat so long as theie aie institutions within the 
piovmco able and willing to take them in I refer to the subject having come to know that 
the Agent of Mi Handley Bud lias been taking away clnldien fiom Piantji, although a 
gentleman on the spot. Mi Stevenson, is ready to take them in and bring them up among their 
own people He professes to be acting on a geneial poimit fiom you Now he makes no secret 
th it he does not lu tend to establish an oi phanage m Gujnt, but li opes to be allowed to take 
them away into Southern India when the famine is ovei I, on the otliei hand, have taken 
moie than one opportunity of telling him plain!} that he will not be allowed to do anything 
of the kind 

2 With legard to orphans, some people (who genei illy do nothing themselves) tiy to 
raise the question of religion It is specially giatnitous to do so in the case of Blnls who 
are neithei Christian noi Hindu I think we should lgnoie religion altogether and simply 
consider if applicants whether Hindu oi nou-Hindu can guaiantee a decent bunging up in the 
childien's own country at the least expense to Government Then Mi Stevenson offieis to 
bring up all lus boys m the Prantij i'aluka and be should certainly get all we can give him 

gT 

No F -6786, dated Ahmedabad, the 16th Septembei 1900 
Memo fiom — M C Gibb, Esq , Collector of Ahmedabad, 

To — R everevd HaIiDlky Bird, Shabibung, Ahmedabad 

The Reverend Handley Bud, Missionary, Shahibang, has been kind enough to offei to take 
and piovide for destitute clnldien left oiphaued oi deserted by then patents duutig the famine 

2 At the suggestion of the Commissionei, Voitbern Division, the Collectoi has the honoui 
to aFk him to be good enough to give an undeitaking in writing that — 

(1) the children are to be taken and caied for on behalf of his Mission so that m the 

event of his d}ing oi leaving his present post oi place 'of lesidence the care of 
the children will lie tiansferied to his successoi , 

(2) in the event of lawful guardian of any child applying foi the custody of such 

child after the famine, be will on satisfactoi} pioof of lawful guardianship make 
over such child to such lawful guaidian , 

(3) all children letamed by him will be snHably fed, clothed and, as far as possible, 

educated, and stirted in life when of suitable age, 

(4) lie will not leaaove the ehildreu fiom Ahmedabad District before six mouths from 

let September 1900 


Leey —4 



3 The Collector shall also be obliged if Reverend Bud would kindly inform him the 
n nmber of children he now has, the additional numbei he is prepared to take, the locality 
where he proposes to keep the children and the Mission he represents 

4- On submission of the undei f alang above referred to the Collector authorizes him to 
take children from anywhere m the Abmedabad Distnct including Hathismg Wadi Poor- 
house 


Position and functions of a Commissioner. 


The position of the Commissioner was not altogether well defined. 

Under section 29 of the Famine Code, he is to have the chief executive control of, and be 
responsible for, the direction of famine relief under the orders of Government In the month of 
January, however, the Chief Secietary was sent through the Division to inspect relief opera- 
tions and to confer dnectly with the Collectors. The Commissioner was mfoimed demi- 
offioially that he did not oome as l< amine Commissioner, but os a matter of fact he was 
generally legaided as a Famine Commissioner, and was so termed by the public, both m tilk 
and in print His suggestions weie adopted by Government, without being first communicat- 
ed to the Commissionei, and the Collectors were called on to carry them out and leport 
In one case the whole relief work system of a district (Bioach) was reorganized upon his 
repoit without any consultation with the Commissioner 

In June a similar tour was made, but it was confined to a review of the situation. 

The first at least of these tours could not but weaken the sense of responsibility in the 
Local Commissionei It may have been advisable I simply note the fact 
Some points ou which the Commissionei was overruled — 

0-) Appointment of women released from plague examination work to care of children 
and exhausted adults in some of the worst poorliouses. The Commissioner 
was specially impressed with the need of this at Dohnd (This pooihouse was 
afteiwaids visited and dcscubed in coloured language by Dr Ivlopsch and 
otheis in the public press.) There wis no one to bo tiusted to feed the wasted 
children Half-raoubund new-eomeis weie left to he all day on the flooi, 
because they happened to come just aftei morning meal The Commissioner 
took a Mrs Wilkinson, whose service nt the Dolnd Railway Station as a Plague 
Exammei was just tetmimting, and placed her in charge Her pay was R100 
pei month, not exces-ive foi such woik Government did not approve of his 
action and cancelled it 

(2) The Commissioner proposed in Ins No 2299, dnted 2nd March 1900, that wages 

to the people of the Pantli Mahals should be reduced, but that a minimum 
should be fixed of one anna pei day Government accepted his proposal, but 
reduced the minimum to 9 pies The sum of three pus is tiifling, but it was 
a reduction ot 26 per cent, and in the Commissioner’s opinion it made all the 
diffeience between prob ible success and probable failure One anna was wlnt 
the people themselves asked for It was a lound sum pei day, the offer of which, 
when it became known over the country-side, would have attiacted many to the 
works who would not con e for less 

(3) The method of fining lor short work suggested by the Commissioner was disallowed 

by Government in Go\emmenb Kesolutioii No 2080 of 23rd April 1900, but 
these ordeis weie modified after correspondence with the Government of India 

(4-) The Resolution of Government to draft all workers in Bioach District fiom the 
North to the South of the Naibadda, undu penalty of a reduced wage, was 
passed without any communication with the Commissionei who submitted his 
views aftei wards as pei pi eamble of Government Resolution No, 1251 of 3rd 
March 1900 

(5) In Government Resolution No 2058 of I9th Apnll900,the Commissionei in- 

curred the disapproval of Government for piessing bis view that on the whole 
the lelief woiksin Alimedabad and Kana ought to be made attnetne bv 
being at an easy distance from the homes of ah tbo piople, and that the leal 
danger was not so much that too many would come on as that too many would 
keep off 

(6) Government at the beginning of the year declined to aCoept the Com missioned 

estimate of the amount of land leventie it would be neees=aiy to suspend 

(7) Goiernment declined to accept a piopo^al bi the Commissioner to extend thepeuod 

within which persons might relinquish tbur lands which they could not culti- 
vate I' was thought by the local oificeis that it would enable the people to 
mi throw °“ at once a burc| eii ther could not biai and so laise their spirits 
(») Tbej also disapproved his proposal to giant immediate remission of land levenue 
in cerlam areas on certain well defined tests, such as the total or partial loss of 
all cattle Government letter No P -1972 of 20th September 190 


Me HARI LAL DESAIBHAI DESAI, PLEADER 


The President — On what point have you come to speak 9 
A —On the question of orphans 

Mr Nicholson — Did you yourself have any Institution 9 
A — I was a visitoi in the orphanage at Ahmedabad 
Q — How many orphans were maintained there ? 

A — About 500 

Q — Is that orphanage maintained by the municipality 9 
A — It was opened in August 1900 at Government expense 
Q — What was the nature of the experience you had during the famine 9 
A — Prom December 1899 orphans were collected by several bodies, missionary agencies 
and others, and several of them were taken out of Guzerdt 
Q — How were they collected 9 

A . — They were collected from the fields, or streets in towns and villages, fro m wherever 
they, were found. 

Q — Missionaries and other bodies exercised their charity in picking up waifs and strays 9 
A — Yes , my point is that under section 201 of the Code the orphans were to be supported 
by Government up to the end of the famine , and at the end of the famine inquiries should be 
made to find out the parents and relatives of the children Failing the discovery of protectors, 
the question of disposal would come, but the question should not come at the beginning of the 
famine 

Q — If I remember right, a circular was issued by the Commissioner in January 1900 as 
regai ds the disposal of orphans, by which registers were established showing the various places 
from and 'to which orphans were taken ? 

A — As far as I know, the orphans went out of Guzer&t, and there is no record as to where 
the children went 

Q — Are you sure of that 9 

A — So far as my experience goes I can say no record was kept 
Q — Were these deserted childien 9 
A — Several of them may have been 
Q — Was there an admission register kept 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Were these children that were sent away, sont with a descriptive roll 9 
A — Ho 

Q — When a child was sent away was it struck off the roll 9 

A — The manner in which they were taken away was such that there was no opportunity 
of making any note as to which child went away, 

Q —Did you object to this 9 
A — Yes 
Q — When 9 

A — On the 13th of September I objected to 162 children being taken away without 
any particulars being left. 

Q — I presume a note was made showing that such and such a child was taken away by so 
and eo in the nominal registers of the Institution 9 

A — Not at the time a note was perhaps made aftorwards by taking the loll of those 
who were left. I found that out by inquiry from the Superintendent. 

Q — You speak from personal knowledge as regards this orphanage only 9 
A — Yes , I have seen children taken away. 

Q — You don’t know undei -what conditions they were taken away 9 
A —No 

Q — You confine your personal knowledge to this particular orphanage 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Would the register show where the 162 boys and girls had gone 9 
A — It would not show it exactly it would be simply inferential 

Q — W ould the register not contain the nominal roll if any one goes and takes a par- 
ticular child would not the particulars be shown 9 

A — No , the Reverend Mr King came to select certain children 5 he was in a hurry and 
so the Superintendent was left to find out who was taken 
Q — I presume the visiting Committee were consulted 9 
A— No 

Q — By whose orders was this permitted ? 

A — Mr King had the Collector’s authority 

Q — You are aware that a circular was issued by the Commissioner requiring that a register 
should be kept of orphans and that they should not be taken out of the Provinces without 
express orders 9 
A— Yes, 



■f 


Q — Do yon mean that the orders were disobeyed 9 

A — Not quite that, but the orders oame a bit late, and before that children had been 
given away for whom there was no register 

Q — Had no orders been issued early 9 

A — I only know of the orders issued m Octobor 

Q — They weie issued much earlier Do you mean that notwithstanding these orders the 
children were taken away 9 Can you say where the 162 ohildron now are by a reference to the 
register ? 

A -—Perhaps they are with Mr King I kavo to add this as regards the children that 
there was no undertaking that their religion or caste would not bo interfeied with there should 
have been such a condition 

Q — Did he enter into a bond of any sort 9 

A —He only signed a letter that ho would keep the ohildron until a claimant shduld come 
forward 

Q —Is it not in the Commissioner’s circular that their religion and caste should not bo 
interfered with 9 


I know that the children with Mr King are being given non-Hindoo food twice 
a week , this is from inquiries which are as good as my own knowledge My point is that a 
record should be kept of where a particular child lias gone and that information should be 
notmed in the villages, so that the parents may have an opportunity of claiming their 
children, and that a siv months’ period should run after the time of the issue of the notification 
Do you agree with these (North-Western Provinces Codo Rules shown') 9 
A — Yes , I think so ' 




Hanlal Desaibhai Desai, 


Replies by Hanlal Desaibhai Desai to questions 
drawn up by the T 1 amine Commissson 


Question 104 ( a ) — ‘‘How were the orphans 
disposed of at the end of the famine ? Weie they 
made over to fi lends, caste people, native institutions 
01 missionaries?” 

Ansioei — l'he disposal of orphans was begun 
long befoie the end of the famine In Ahmedabad 
and Kaira scoies of childien were summanly given 
away to missionanes fiom pool -houses, leliet 
camp hitch ens and similar places while the famine 
was i aging Befoie doing so, no attenfpts seem 
to have been made to tiace then paients, friends 
01 caste people as contemplated m paiagraph 201 
of the Famine Code Desei ted childien and orphans 
were now and then sent to the Mahipatiam 
Oiphatiage at Ahmedabad But a great numhei 
of them was given away dunng the course of the 
famine to mis^ionanes to he lemoved out of their 
lespective distuets, and sevcial of them have been 
actually diafted away to Pandita Ramabai’s In- 
stitution at Poona and to similai missionaiy institu- 
tions as far as Madras These childien have been 
practically placed outside the reach of their 
surviving paients, friends oi caste people, and no 
conti al leeoid seems to have been kept of those 
thus transfeued dunng the famine to enable their 
fnends to tiace them The geneial undertaking 
taken fiom the missionaries by the Distuct Ofliceis 
while allow mg them to take away the children is 
practically valueless to then surviving paients or 
friends — 

(a) In the absence of there being a cential 

recoid showing their name, age, caste, 
village, taluka, and the names of 
paients, lelations or fnends , 

(b) "Without the same information being 

publicly notified at the end of the 
famine thiough village ofliceis m the 
respective villages. 

(<?) Without supplying all the necessaiy 
facilities to the poor survivors to reach 
the place where their children have 
been diafted away and to obtain them 
without expense and annoyance. 

For instance a children’s pooi-kouse was opened 
by Government at Hathismg’s Wadi m Ahmedabad 
in August last I was one of the non-official 
visitors. In the month of September seveial child- 
ren desired to be sent away to their parents or 
relations It was consequently suggested that 
such of them as weie healthy and could give the 
names of their lelations and villages should he duly 
sent away But m the meantime Reverend Kmg 
from Sanand came up to the Institution with a 



letter of authority fiom the Oollectoi , and he 
selected and took an ay 162 boys and gills on the 
13th of September 1000 without leaving anv list 
of those thus lemoved Some of the non-official 
visitois suggested that in the fust instance efforts 
should be made to send the cluldien to then rela- 
tions, particulaily as they so desned it and weie 
averse to being taken awav by the inissionanes 
But, again, on the 18th of Septembei Reverend 
Park was authonsed to take away 206 childien 
from the Institution to Nadiad, and he also left 
only a leceipt showing the aggiegate number of 
the cluldien taken by him Aftei this, one 
ThaLaida Amia Ganesh came up to the Institution 
seeking Ins son Devla After some enquiries by 
the visitors it was found that the boy had been 
taken away by Eeveiend Paik to Nadiad One of 
the visitois lequested the Collector to issue oideis 
to enable the man to get his son The reply re- 
turned was, “ The man has been told ho can go to 
Nadiad if he chooses and satisfy Reverend Paik 
the child is his”. As the man was penniless, a 
private gentleman gave a iupee for his lailwav 
fare , and he got his son from the reverend gentle- 
man after much annoyance Under the circum- 
stances, it is difficult for the suivivmg paients or 
friends of the cluldien thus disposed of to know m 
the first instance where a particular child is and 
even after knowing it to possess the means to reach 
the place 

The giving away of cluldien to missionaues 
while the famine was going on and their lemoval 
to distant places has given colour to the impiession 
of the public, that pooi -houses and relief camp 
kitchens, etc , are being availed of as centies to 
facilitate pioselytism without the Government 
intending it 


THE HONOURABLE J W P MUIR-MACKENZIE, CHIEF SECRETARY 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 


The President — In the tlnrd clause of the synopsis of our instructions, 7th paragmph 
it is stited that the Commission should enquire and report “ in what manner relief by means 
of tacdvi or other advances of public money and by means of the suspension or remission of 
the land assessment has been applied in the different piovinees to then special needs , whether 
the existing maohmery for the prompt institution of these forms of relief is adequate, and 
whether any general instructions aie called for with regird to the principles or methods by 
which such relief should be determined ” It is also said that “ the Commission will not be 
piecluded from recording any recommendations or opinions wdiich it is thought may be of use 
either in anticipation or in the treatment of future famines ” 

In order to enable us to fulfil that injunction it is necessary that w’e should have a brief 
statement of what the Bombay Land Revenue system is, and what the organizition is, by 
which the Government is informed as to the imminence of famine and as to the condition of 
the agricultural community in generd I propose to put a few questions to you to bring out 
these points and then wo shall be very glad to hear any statement you would like to make 

I understand that the foundation of the Land Revenue system is to be found in the joint 
note of 1840 and the joint report of 1847, with which the names of Captain Wingate and 
Mr Goldsmith are so intimately connected, and I understand that the principles w'liich these 
documents enunciate are still accepted as forming the basis of your Land Revenue system 
A — Yes 

Q — The unit of assessment is, I understand, the field which the joint reports define is 
“ the extent of land capable of being cultivated by a pair of bullocks ” Upon that field an 
assessment was placed, such that rt could always be paid, taking good years with bad That 
assessment, I understand, has been somewhat varied since its first imposition , but is equivalent 
at the present time to a very small percentage of the value of the gross produce We have had 
it in evidence to-day that m the Nfisik district the percentage is on the whole, taking a liberal 
margin, not more than 8 per cent, while we have been told by anothei native wutness, on the 
basis and estimate of crop produce, that it was something like 4 or 5 pei cent The Commis- 
sion have asked for more precise figures, but m ly I assume that it is on the whole correct to 
say that the Land Revenue does not take up a larger shaie of the gross j^roduce m the Bombay 
’ Presidency than 5 or 6 per cent 9 

A — I think, Sir, that taking the higher assessments of Gujifit into consideration it would 
be safer to say between seven and eight per cent 

Q — Leaving Gujrdt on one side and taking the other portion of the province, it will be 

less 9 

A — It will be less The assessment in Gujrdt, I think, is a fifth of the gross produce 
Q —One-fifth of tlio gross produce 9 

A — I should say 23 pci cent in the foui districts — Ahmedabad, Naira, Broach and Surat. 
Q — But m the remainder of the Province the assessments would fall under six per cent ? 
A — Certainly under six per cent 

Q — The title, I understand, which the owner of a Survey field was given is a very strong 
title Subject to the payment of the assessment, he was, I quote fiom Captain Wingate’s report, 
made “absolutely free fiom all conditions ” I understand that he could mortgage or sell the 
field as he pleased , but that he could not subdivide it ? 

A — He could subdivide it But until lately the subdivisions were not shown m the map 
except at the time of settlement 

Q — He cannot dispose of the subdivision 9 

A — Oh, yes, he can lease or mortgage any subdivision or any part of his field he pleases, 
and considerable numbers of such transactions have taken place 

Q — Is that a subsequent depaituie from the principles of the joint report ? 

A — I never understood it to be so 

Q — I understand from the joint leport that if the rayat wishes to contract his cultivation 
he must relinquish the entire field ? 

, A — Oh, no, Sir The suivey number is the basis of the unit of assessment, but any 

amount of subdivision may take place Until recently, until the introduction of the land recoid 
system, the subdivision lemained entirely unmarked m the map until the revision of the settle- 
ment when the subdivision of what weie termed clubbed occupancies formed an important pait 
of the operations A clubbed occupancy' moans a suivey numbei comprising more than one 
occupancy 

Q — May I take it that the field cultivated by a pan of bullocks would be about 10 acres ° 
A — It vanes very much A great deal of respect was also had to the original holding 
of the rayat 

Q — Would it be correct to say that the suivey number is on the average about 10 acres ° 
A — I should not like to say definitely what is (he average size of the field 
Q — Well, having conferred on the cultivator such a strong title in the land at a low rent 
I understand that it was then the policy' of the Bombay Government at the time to leave tne 
rayat pretty much to InmSelf 9 
A . — That is so. 
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Q In fact in tlie letter of tlie Bombay Government of the 22nd September 1848, which 

endorses the principle of the joint report, I find a statement to the effect that tho object of tlie 
Government was “ to exempt the cultivators from the surveillance of Government officials, to 
incite them to independence and to create agricultural capital ” That was the policy of the 
Bombay Government at the time Tlie result was that there was no particular connection 

between the Revenue Department and the cultivatois of the soil, owing to the enforcement of 

that policy, uutil more modern times 9 

A — Not any connection with their credit transactions ceitamly 

Q Am I correct in statmg that it was not at that time considered necessary to provide 

for any greater elasticity in the collection of the rent or the revenue than was given by the 
liberty to the cultivator of contracting his cultivation ? 

A — If I remember right, Sir, there is a paragraph in the joint report showing that the 
necessity of granting remissions had always been contemplated It is in Appendix No 1 It 
is a report of Messrs Goldsmith and Wingate of the 17tfi October 1840 

Q — In my question I refer to paragraph 44, and I would draw your attention to tlie great 
importance which was attached to this power of relief You see they state in paragraph 44 that 
“ the contraction and the extention of tlie area of the cultivators’ holding is of immense impor- 
tance when the cultivators’ capital is small and liable to great fluctuations from varying seasons 9 
A —Yes, Sir 

Q — Beyond the power of contracting this cultivation, it waB not tho intention or the 
policy of the administration of that time to assist tlie cultivator in any way 9 In fact, in 
Captain Wingate’s own words, it was considered an “ obvious advantage to get land out of the 
hands of cultivators unable to pay their vs ay and to transfer it to cultiv ators with capital ” 
(paragraph 16 of the note) That is the general effect of it 9 

A — I beg to cinect your attention to paragraphs 23, 24, 25 in the Report of 1840 He 
says that in distncts where our settlements are introduced, variations in tho annual demand are 
limited to two, viz — 

I An increise or diminution of land in cultivation 


II Remissions on account of failure of crops, or poverty of rayats 
The first is essential to our system, and vve hold it to be one of tlie greatest advantages, 
&a The second must, we apprehend, be to a greator or loss extent attendant upon any settle- 
ment in India, where reasons are so very uncertain, and general failures of the harvest by no 
means infrequent Under tho new settlements here, remissions havo already become quite in- 
considerable, and we have reason for believing that in a few years more, as the circumstances 
of the cultivators impiove, they ought in ordinary seasons to bo little more than nominal 

The above extract shows that the authors of the joint report clearly contemplated the pos- 
sibility of remissions in extraordinaty seosous of drought, and occasionally oven in other seasons 
Q — Captain Wingate's object was the creation of a substantial body of mon who would 
bring to the cultivation of the land that amount of agricultural capital winch the poorer cultiva- 
tors do not pos'-ess That was the policy which was laid down Well, I submit for your 
acceptance, Mr Muir-Maken/ae, tho proposition that an improvident tenantry suddenly gifted 
w ith a most valuable property at a very low late of reut, aftor the 'manner of improvident 
tenantry all the world over, commenced to bonow on it , and that they found in the money- 
lenders a keen-witted body very glad to make advances of money on these terms, Giadually 
the cultivatois became, to a very large extent, indebted bey’ond redemption and their holdings 
passed to their creditors 9 


" — I believe so There is one remark I should liko to make, that is with reference to 
the class of people who lend money It has been several times brought out in reports on the 
subject of agucultural indebtedness and in, among otheis, the report of the Commission of in— 1 
quiry mto the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, that many’ of the leandors are cultivators of 
means, who deliberately follow out the policy of addmg field to field, and that the quantity of 
land passing to such lenders is in excess of the quantity passing to mere money-lenders In 
this manner it is possible that, lu the very manner foreseen by the authors of the joint report, 
there is a certain clvss of substantial yeomanry growing up, possessed of capital 

Q “That is very gratifying to heai , but I think there is also room for bel evmg that the 
substantial cultivator, whom the authors of the joiut report contemplated as coming forward, 
did not often come forward , that practically there were no other cultiv itors than those who 
already' held the fields and that when they became indebted and were sold out, the persons who 
stepped into their places were very frequently their creditors ivho were the money-lending olasses 
-d —Yes, Sir, undoubtedly 

Q —Am I justified in thinking that owing to this policy of leaving the cultivator veiy 
nine i to his own devices, no provision was in the early days made for the system of village 

recoi s such as we find in Northern India and such as I understand the Bombay Government 
is now introducing 9 J 

if Certainly there was no such elaboiation m the early, or even m the existing, records 
as m those of Northern India or which are now to be introduced, 

lomefn, rli 8 ^ understand, the system in the early days was confined to the maintenance of a 
, 1 °, 0 owners of the fields and that these registeis were not written up m accoidance 
„ a , 'he mutations and changes which happened from time to time There was no annual 

° of ° ' on ot record, and after a series of yeais-records became difficult to reconcile with 
existing circumstances 9 T f 


A, The registers were sufficient for revenue purposes. 


Q — For revenue purposes only 9 
A — For revenue purposes 

Q — The omission to record the mutations was not felt, because the revenue was light 
and was always paid by the sduldr But the system of records maintained was not such as to 
keep the Government infoim°d of those agrarian matters which are considered essential if the 
Government is to be kept in actual touch with the cultivators of the soil ? 

A — The Government could not certainly derive full information The omission to record 
the mutations was uot felt b< cause the revenue was paid without demur 

<2 — That was the state of affairs from the date of the joint leport of 1847 up till the 
Deccau Bayats Commission Things went on and the cultivators got indebted, and this state of 
things attracted in time the attention of the Government The Deccan Ray at s’ Commission, 
having enquired into the matter, found reason to take exception to the revenue policy of the 
Bombay Government in some respects, and they pointed out that however low the revenue 
assessment might be, yet in certain adverse seasons the small rayat was not able to pay it, and 
that m such cases the alternatives before him were either to borrow or to relinquish the land 
That was the alternative which was put by the Deccan Rayats’ Commission as emerging from 
the circumstances which they found 9 

A — I do not remember the exact words 

Q — Does it not commend itself to your general knowledge, as a fair description of the 
circumstances of the case, that although the assessment was low, still in adverse seasons the 
rayat had either to borrow to pay the Government revenue or he had to relinquish the 
land 9 

A — Very frequently this was so, no doubt 

Q — Well, the result was that the Deccan Rayats’ Commission recommended “a more elastic 
system on fixed principles, avoiding haphazard remission ” But that view came into collision 
with the old-established theory that variations m the season were already taken into account 
inasmuch as the revenue was fixed at a very low rate, so that the rayat could pay in a good year 
or a bad year The Bombay Government was not prepared at that time to re-open the discus- 
sion , and nothing at that time was done in the way of creating the organization to bring the 
Bombay Government into a more close acquaintance with the condition of the agriculturists 9 
A — There were, perhaps, other reasons for not introducing a system of remissions. I 
believe such a system over uuirrigated lands is scarcely known in India Such a system of 
general remission 

Q — I am dealing now with the question of your organization 9 
A — I thought you alluded, Sir, to wlnt the Commission recommended 
Q — The Deccan Rayats’ Commission recommended that elasticity in the Government 
revenue could not be enforced unless Government had a record of the individual field and its 
agrarian relations from time to time? 

A — Such was, I dare say, the case 

Q — The question of the elasticity m the collection of the Government revenue came, 
however, before successive Governments of Bombay, and, as far as I can see from the papers, it 
was specially consideied in connection with the first draft of the Famine Code which was pie- 
pared after General Strachey’s Commission m 1880 
A —Yes 

Q — The result of the consideration of the question by the Bombay Government was that 
rules were adopted under which suspension of revenues were allowed in cases of “ total or 
almost total destruction of crops over a consider able area ” That was the point which the 
Bombay Government had arrived at after considering the reports both of the Deccan 
Rayats’ Commission and of General Strachey’s Commission Subsequently the Deccan Rayats’ 
Commission of 1891 again examined the question , and they, too, urged that the rigidity of 
collection which they found then existing should be modified , and they represented that the 
power of suspension referred to above had been too sparingly exercised, and that it was 
desirable to go a little further to give relief, not merely in the case of total ciop-failure, but 
also m the case of severe vicissitudes of season That was their suggestion , but the Govern- 
ment of Bombay did uot concur in that view, they said that it would unsettle rural society and 
sacufice the lessons of prudence, and they also maintained that the capitalists, who by this 
time had come largely into the possession of land and who held it at a very low rent, would 
derive an unfair advantage and benefit unnecessarily 9 
A,— Yes 

s Q — So that, summing up our conversation, I may take it as correct that from the date of 
the joint report of 1847 till the discussion which followed the first Deccan Rayats’ Commission 
of 1876 and the report of the Famine Commission of 1880, the question of elasticity in the col- 
lection of the revenue vv as not discussed 9 
A — I am not aware of any discussion 

Q — In any case no such discusaon followed at that time has led to any modification of 
the Bombay system 9 

A — Not so far as I am aware of 

Q — Then between 188 • and 1891, many discussions did follow , and since 1891 the 
matter received still further attention as I understand, and your system of land records has 
been from time to time modified 9 

A —Yes, Sir, onr sj stem of land record inspection has been modified , and we began before 

that 



n —Before that, but active measures were taken from 1891 ? 

A —No Sir The first thing we introduced was the sj stem of Circle Inspectors 

Mr Bourdillon — When was that ? , , .. , , , 

A —That was before 1391 Perhaps in 1835 I cannot pledge myself to the exact date 
The President —Let us just briefly consider what the modifications arc, which have been 
introduced after the discussion referred to When the joint report was issued and up to 1880 
jour system was that of the village Patel 1 
A —Of the village patel 

Q —The village patel was engaged in the collection of the revenue 9 Was he engaged in 

recording any agricultural statistics ? 

A Yes, Sir, and there was the lulLarm 1 cannot say tbo ex ict dates, but they were 

engaged m recording the vanous crops and the estimated yield of the crops , though the record 
in the village of the yield of the crops was subsequently abandoned 

q Then afterwards you introduced an additional agency winch comes under the 

agricultural department 9 

A — Yes The Circle Inspectors 

Q —Of how' many villages were the Circle Inspectors m charge ? 

A —30 to 40 

Q — What was the duty of the Circle Inspectors ? 

A — His principal duty was to look after the m nntenanec of-the field boundaries and the 
crop inspection 

Q — You have a sj stem of boundary pillars about every field in Bombay 9 
A — Mounds, caunsand stones, rathei than pillars 

Q — His business was to look after that aud after the crop , was it any part of Ins duty to 
record mutations of land ? 

A — No 

Q — So that the land might pass out of the hands of tbo actual oultuator without the 
Goa ernnient being any the wisei 9 
A — Yes, Sir 

Q — Were the Lulkarms subordinate to him ? Was ho the Inspecting Officer 9 
A —Yes, Sir 

Q — He examined the papers and took from the papers the information lie required ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Over the Circle Inspector whom had you ? 

A — We had first of all the mamlatddr TLe Circle Inspector w'as ovor tho kullarni and 
under the mamlatdr 

Q — I am now talking of your land records ? 

A — I think it is necessary to specify that the mamlatddr was responsible for these 
matters 

Q — Does the Mdmlatd&r get any information from the patel or the kullarni 9 
A — Not on these matters ordinarily direct from the patel and kullarni He will m 
ordinary course receive the information from the Cirolo Inspectors who get their information 
from the village officers and their records 

Q — On what matteis does lie get information? 

A — Revenue collection and a variety of miscellaneous matters 

Q — Then you have two streams of information, one regarding collection of revenue, tho 
other regarding statistical facts 9 
A —Yes 

_ Q • — Who w'as the next officer 9 

A —Over the Circle Inspectors there was also, that is besides the mamlatddr, an officer for | 
the whole distuct called the District Inspector He compiles the current returns of the district 
at headquarters 

Q— He also compiles the agricultural statistics for the distuct 9 
A —Yes 

Q — That is your scheme, that is the existing scheme of land records 9 
-4 I should mention, Sir, that Circle Inspectors have many functions in connection with 
famine 

Q What is your intelligence department m the time of scarcity 9 
the r ^° Vl ^ a §° °® cla ^ s are hound to leport crop failure and tho Circle Inspector goes to 

Q — Aie they under obligation to report all ciop failures 9 
A — They are 

Q — Failures of what magnitude 9 

No matter what the magnitude But the failure must of couise bo appreciable 
{ ~ V the f w,,s a lo T ss ? f 4 annas in the crop, would that be considered appreciable 9 
■ 1 °° 1 ’ ^ink a special leport Would be made of a 4-anna failure, 

he reqiined° ^ ^ field, but the Circle Inspector would give the mamlatddr the information 

a Say £ ttt mfom ' ltlon reaches the mamlatddr that there has been a hail storm 

at 7 ,„ at a ° appreciable proportion of the crops in a particular village has been destioj ed la 

it a part of the Circle Inspector’s duty to go and report on R ? 
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Q —And lmnig verified the fact he sends on his report Have' jou got any system of 
suspension of m enue 9 

A — Not in ordinary years In yeais of failure there is the system alieady described 
Q —Now that is what I am coming to You know in Noithern India there is a system 
of graduated suspension of revenue in cases of crop failure, whether from hail or any other 
cause The matter is reported and action is t ikon The action taken varies m different pro- 
vinces In the Central Provinces there is a very ingenious anthmetical system , elsewhere it is 
not so precise The result is that the order goes down to suspend the re\ enue in a particular 
area Now j on have no such rule as that here 9 
A —No, Sir 

Q — Maj I ask you whether the Bombay Government is considering any question on that 
matter 9 

A — No, Sn, they are not considering any such question 

Q — Having regard to the vicissitudes that the prounce has passed thiough, do jou feel 
at liberty to say whether a system of suspension of revenue is desirable apart from circumstances 
of absolute crop failure^ 9 

A — Apart fiom circumstances of absolute crop failureT should certainly say it is un- 
desnabie 

Q — May I ask you what your reasons are 9 

A — Becmse I consider ftom the past history of the districts that there is no need for it. 
Q — Do y on say that with reference to Gnjrdt 9 

A — With the except’on of a very few tracts m which unforeseen deterioration of the soil 
has taken place I should say certainly, and in regard to richer portions of the country I should 
say so with special emphasis If it were any where required, if would be m regard to the worst 
lands where the smallest share of produce is taken as revenue 

Q — You would say tins in regard to that portion of the Presidency in which the rent 
fakes a very small proportion of the gross pioduce 9 

A ■ — There are tracts in these districts for which m some years no assessment can be too 
low in relation to the crop But, on the other hand, in other years they have an infinitesimal 
proportion of the pioduce to pay 

Q — In regard to tracts of the country which are so precarious you still say that no gene- 
ral system of suspensions is necessary 9 

A —I still do, Sir, because I think the rayat has no difficulty m paying, the assessment is 
so very low 

Q — Do you find that the rayats save in good years 9 
A — I do not think they do very much, Sir 

Q — Well, if you are not prepared to assist the rayat by means of suspension, would you 
be prepared to assist him by means of tagi advances on a very large scale 9 

A — Yes, Sir But I should like to see first the results of the very large advances given 
of late jears 

Q — Do you think that your Intelligence Department, if I may so call it, is sufficiently 
strong in the prov ince to keep you fully advised of crop failure 9 
A — Yes, Sir, I mean for famine purposes 

Q — You think that the co-ordination of the various authorities is sufficient to give the 
information 9 

A —Yes, Sir 

Q — Now how are transfers recorded 9 How can you get correct information as to the 
persons responsible for the Government revenue 9 

A — In the case of the death of a registered occupant the name of his heir is recorded with- 
out any application Other transfers are only registered on the application of the parties 
Registered occupants keep their name in the register in the hope of some day regaining posses- 
sion 

Q — In such a case is the registered occupant responsible for the revenue 9 
A — As long as his uame is on the registei he is liable But the revenue is collected from 
fho man in possession 

Q — But, how can you tell who is in possession 9 
A — This is ascertained by enquiry in the villages 

Q—~ I understand that when an arrear is due the mamlatddr or the fatd distrains the 
property of the registered occupant ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — So that a man may have sold Ins right and may be merely a sab-tenant on a rack-rent, 
yet because bis name was registered a long time beforehand the mamlatddr attaches his pro- 
perty 9 

A — In theory this may possibly be done , but it never happens 

Q, — Well, that may or may not be What I want to get at is this, that under your system 
of land record you have no record of the person who is really responsible for the Government 
revenue 9 

A — No, Sir That is to say the revenue record may coutam no entry of the man from 
whom, in many instances, the revenue is actually recovered The registered occupant whose 
namo is recorded is by law the person responsible for the revenue m the first instance But 
the reaenue is also recoverable m bis default from co-oceupaots, co-sharers, and other persons 
interested in the land, including mortgagees with possession, who are included in the definition 
of “holders ” of land laid down in the Revenue Code 

2s 


n The map whoso name is iu vour record may bo dead or may bo onb the rack-rented 

tenant of the real owner yon come down and attach tue property of a person who is moiely a 

r ick-rentccUonant ’ j cau ^ fel) sny (lnt The rccoids in many cases do not represent 

the actual possession ot the land , but snob a case as \ on put never happens 

Q You must rely upon the discretion and the good judgment of vom mamlatatii 

A— No We iely on the arrangements between the tenant and Ins rick renter Die 
litter comes forward and pats, otherwise the tenant, who is the registered occupant, might 

relinquish the taut, oi the laud would be forfeited 

0 -One other question I will pat to y on 1 gtlher that y on nro not m favour of ‘-uepen- 
sion ot revenue unless in the case of entire crop failure 1 ? Arc you in fa\our ot uniform, 
suspensions over taige tracts of country, or arc y ou in fivour of cntjiming into the ciroumbt. mos 

of each individual is to uhetha he can pay or not 9 . 

A -I am in fivour of enquiring into the cucnmstancos of the individual The experience 

of the 1S9G-97 famine coufiims me in the view I hold 

Q That was not alw lys the v tow ofthcBombav GovCinmcnt A came acio^s tins moni- 

10 „ a statement of that Government to the otter t that cnqmrv into the circumstances of the 
individual leids to obvious iba es The second Deccan Rayats’ Commi-sson hul suggcstcl that 
■nispensio is should be granted with regard to the layjits' nubility to pay , and the Bombay 
Government in the 2lst paragraph of then letter No 1477, of Mircli 8th 1393, considered tint 
such a procedure would lead to obvious abu=cs That see ins to me to be forcible , because if in 
the ease of a 1 vrge crop fnlure oi a famine, you would have to enquire into circumst inco3 
of cacti individual, befoio suspending the demand You lose time and you place yourself in 
the hands ot y oui subovdmatC3, your patels and LulLai tns , and they will let off the people 
avlio give them a little fee 9 

A — That is not my experience 

Q — We have seen it stated that if the khirif instalment of the revenue falls due and 
after notice is not paid, the occupant becomes liable for the revenue of the whole year, including 
the rabi instalment, winch is not due 9 

A — I should not like to answer the question off-liand, but 1 do not tlnnk that tins is the 

case 

The following latmrks were subsequently' communicated by the witness — 

The answer to the last question but one requires a good deal of amplification. Since my 
examination Ilnvercfened to the letter No 1477, dated the Sth March H98, ind I entirot 
at all admit tint the 21st paragraph is in any wav inconsistent with the policy ns regards 
suspensions which I respectfully support, aud which, as I understand it, is accepted by the 
Government of Bombay The remarks quo'cd bv the Picsidcnt are cirefully qualified by 
the pretimmaiy observation that they reiu mcreb to “bid tears” tint aic not notified as 
famine years The Government deprecate a system under w bleb minute jicr-onal inquiries 
into miiv idual circumstances would be required wbonov or there was abaci vear They do 
dot sty that they would dispense with such inquiries uiayeirof famine On the contrary” 
I should gather that they were picpaicd to undertake the inquiries, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks to them whenever in their discretion the suspensions uppeir noecssarv They 
supported the levy of the issessmcnfc from suoh persons as would be nble, notwithstanding 
the loss of ciop, to pay the light assessments from previous accninnl itions This is exactly” 
the policy for which, as I understand it, the Local Gox eminent still contends And it i= a 
policy which m 1890-97 throughout, tbo fimme-stiicken areai, md in the present famine 
throughout the Deccan, has been successful Ho W' fat in Gujrtlt it 1ms not succeeded has 
yet to be shown That it ban resulted m the eveiciso of presstue upon any peison unab’e to 
pay has not been proved But the lesist.mce to payment, I believe, on the put of persons 
well .able to pety, has beeu far grettei in Gujrit than wc have ever known it in the Deccan, 
and the re-i c tance of last y ear seems to be likely to bo followed tins y oar by iesmtance to the 
recovery' oi even the current deman 1, not to mention arreaia of suspended icvemie This 
v ear plenty of people hive had goo t crops, and the continuance of lcsistnncc pi oves clearly 
that the people will not hesitate to rtsist payment who have ample resomccs It may bo 
mentio md that in re-eut investigations into the amounts of land winch had passed into the 
po=s-> K siou of the money-lending classes it was found that m tho district of Broach about 
-'b per cent of tho land had so parsed Now in that distuct wo succec led last yoai in 
collecting no more than 19 percent of the icvenue Tuns wc obtained fir Ie 5 s than m ill 
probability the non-agric iltunst possessors of the {and ought to have been able to pat In 
this district at least tbeio can be little doubt that the benefit of the leniency of Government 
has men leaped by members of the uon-aultnating cl'SbCS wbo were well able to p y tbo 
assessment, and the chief ob|ectiou wduch is entertained to a policy of indiscuminate lemcuoy 
is that so much of the benefit goe* to these cla ses without commanding relief to tho cultivat- 
ing classes who are in thraldom under the money -lender 

T A Y lth raf0re ? ce , ( :o answer to the last question I find that undei section 14S of the 

JLiana Ksvenue Lode it an occupant tail to piy the amount due it an instalment ho i7oes be- 
come Bible to recovery of tbe whole of the land revenue due upon the boiling The provi- 
aou, as a m,t cr of fact, is nreJj if ever enforced, and would no doubt be entorced only as a 
penalty for contumacy on the part of an occupant well able to pay. 


HEVEREND Mb L S GATES, MISSIONARY, SHOLAPUR 


The President — Has j our mission been long est ibliohed in Sbol ipur 9 
A — Yes, it w is established in 1862 
Q — Weie jou m Sholapur in 1S97 9 
A — I came at the latter part of 1897 
Q — Can you compare the famine of 1897 with that of 1900 9 
A — The last one was fur more seveie 

Q — On w lint part of the f tmine relief incomes do jou desire to bo examined "Would 
you desire to be examined regaidmg relief given on relief works or in regard to gratuitous 
relief distribution ? 

A — I am willing to speak as far ns I know on anj subject I have bad very little to do 
with the actual working of the camps, but I liaae \isited them frequently 

Q — What was the first manifestation which seemed to you to indicate the approach of 
famine 9 

A — Numbers of people came asking for woik. 

Q — Came to your mission ? 

A.— Not only there, but wkorover they heard flieie was work There was the Hotgi tank, 
numbers collected tlieie before there as as work for them 
Q — In what month was that ? 

A — It was m Eebruarj or March 1900, perhaps eathei 
Q — Was there no work provided for them 9 

A — Before work was opened, I think, 3,000 peoplp bad collected from various parts of 
the country 

Q — Why did thej come there 9 
A — They heard Government was to open work there 
Q — Was it a rumour which induced them to come ? 

A — It was well known that theie W’as to be a tank made there, but the staff was not 
ready to take o\ er so many people 

Q — Did the unreadiness consist m the absence of sufficient establishment or want of 
tools and plant, or both ? 

A — I think both 

Q — Were these people who collected in a state of destitution 9 
A —Yes 

<3 — Did they remain there long before the work w as open 9 
A — I questioned them and found they had been there from 15 to 20 days 
Q — Sitting in expectation of work being opened 9 ' 

A —Yes 

Q — And was there any sort of arrangement made for the distribution of gratuitous 
relief pending the opening of the work ? 

A — There was not, as far ns I could learn 

Q — Might it not have been possible with the exercise of a little resourcefulness to have 
put them into gangs, looking after the sanitation, &c , in anticipation of the getting together of 
tools and plant 0 

A — I don’t know 

Q — Did the mission undertake to make any arrangements 9 
A — Not there at Hotgi 
Q — Who was the Civil Officer in charge 9 
A — Mr Kilka, a Mabratta 
Q — Is there any Goxemment oignmzation there? 

A — It is a little villago only 10 miles from Sholapur city Thej arc making a tank 

there 

Q — Then did the Public Works open a tank there ? 

A — Yes, it is being made now 

Q — Was there any delay once the Public Works Department commenced in setting the 
people into gangs and providing tools and plant 9 
A — No, they did it as fast as they could 

Q — Was thcro much mortality pending the opening of the tank woik 9 
A — Not at first, afterwards there was 
Q — Was there a hospital establishment there 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Were the hospital arrangements quite adequate 9 
A — Yes, I should flunk so 

Q — How many native doctors or hospital assistants were there * 

A — Only one 

Q — Eor how many thousands 9 
A — The numbers varied from 2,000 to 15,000 



medical arrangements than 


How was the organization 


q. X to understand tint tlie numbers reached a maaimum of lo/OO and that there 

was only one Hospital Assistant 9 

A — I understand there was one and he had an Assistant 
Q —Was there no more responsible person in charge of the 

a Hospital Assistant 9 x , . , 

A I think the principal man was a Hospital Assistant 

q Can you give me a very brief idea of what was done 

of a crowd of people into an orderly working body efficted 9 . , „ 

A They had Lai Inn* who put down their names , ns fast as there was work for them 

they w'erc put on 

Q — That is tliej registered applicants for work 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Was there any delay in registering applicants for woik 

A —People said some had to wait a long time before their names were registered. W ord 
was sent round that they would only register them on ccitnin dn}S in the week 
Q — You could not saj that it was true 9 

Q— When the whole thing got mto full swing and the names 1 ad been registered, did 
you visit the woiks 9 
A — Yes 

Q_Did the orgamzetion of the establishment seem to }ou to go on satisfnctorilv 9 
A — Yes 

Q — People had to perform a certain task, and whether the} performed it or not they were 
entitled to the m nimum wage Did it come to your notice that the people were lazy and idle 
and w'ere content to get the minimum wage and do no more 9 
A — I found a good deal of human nature among them 
Q — And how did it manifest itself there 9 

A — Some were lazy and did not get enough to live upon, so they left the work and went 
about the country begging 

Q — Did some exert themselves ? 

A — Some were obliged to We had a Christian Committco there and when we found 
that the people were not willing to woik we said we would not help them 
Q — The} prefened to go about wandering , what became of them 9 
A — Some of them, I am sorry to sa}, got so weak that they died, some, returned to 

works 

Q — Were poorhouses established to pick up waifs and strays 9 
A —Yes 

Q — A Government organization or missionar} 9 

A — We had a poorhouse but did not take inver) many , some destitute widows and 
persons of that sort There was a Government poorhouso at Sbolapur 
Q — Were those kitchens on the work 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Could these wanderors come to kitchens and get fed ? 

A— Yes 

<3 — In regard to the distribution of food m villages, did you make any enquiries 0 
A — As far as I could I hav o mission agents in many of the v lllagcs * 

Q — Did you find that the dispensing of relief m the villages was altogether controlled 
by official agency or was non-official agency assoented with it 9 
A — There vv is some non-official agency' 

Q — Would you advocate for the future the employment of non-official r gem y in (lie 
distribution of food 9 

A —I should employ it as f-r as possible if you could get trustworthy agents 
Q — Could more trustworthy agents be employed than were 9 

A— I think so. For instance when the famine opened I wrote to the Gov ernment 
officers telling them that I could recommend certain persons as beiug trustworthy who had 
been on mission work and I was satisfied that they could do the woik 
Q — Were these men employed 9 

-A — Very few, and many whom I could not lecommend, wcie taken on 
Q — Do you think these persons had been recommended by clerks and inferior officials as 
friends of their own 9 

A -I have a suspicion that they gave one or two rupees to get the position 
Q —Ahoy gave this money and I suppose took steps to recoup themsolves and it could 
only be done at the expense of Government 9 

T i .f,T YeS ;, a ! p r >lS my e ^P e " ence goes, this bribery goes through the whole Hindu society 
I don t blame the Government officers, they did their best, it is impossible to stop it 

Q ~\\ as the distribution of doles in the villages adequate to the necessities of the case, 
or was it greater than it should have been or less 9 

A —Yes, as far as I know it was just about what it should have been 

, ^ f 7k l! fn fW0 ? 0l , nts of View— first from the point of view of the 

number ^people^rece^ve it Do you think everybody m actual need of relief received it 9 


Q —Was the dole sufficient in quantity to enable them to live 9 
A — I think it was 

Q — -So that fiom both jioints of view }£>u consider the distribution of relief m the 
villages that you saw was satisfactory 9 

A — I think it was unsatisfactor) mone point There o\as a distribution of clothing 
and sometimes of grain to persons who did not neel it , that was noticed by my mission agent 
lu some cases In Sholapui city clothing was being distributed and so long as the Collector 
was on the spot it was given to the needy , as soon as he went away wealthy persons came 
forward and received it. That is to say so long as responsible European supervision was 
present the distribution was correctly made, but when it was withdrawn it fell off 
Q — That could be lemedied I suppose by having a stronger European staff? 

A —Yes 

Q — Also by the employment of a more responsible native staff 9 

A — I think it could, especially if these natives are from other places and there is no 
temptation to use favouritism 

Q — On works did you hear complaints of the system by which payments were made 
and fines inflicted 9 

A — I have not heard any complaints except from the lazy. 

Q — What was the nature of their complaints 9 

A — They said the) didu r t get enough On enquiry I found they had not been on 
works for a long while 

Q —Did they make any complaints regarding the measurement of their works 9 
A — I heard no complaints of that kind 

Q — Do you think the Government system of works was well chosen or did it occur to 
you that money could have been better spent m smaller w orks scattered over the vill iges 9 

A — I think that a good deal of the money was at first non-productively spent , for 
instance a great many of the countiy roads were repaired by taking up a little dirt from the 
side and p itting it into the middle of the road The fiast showei3 of rain will wash that away 
Q — Do you think th it money might have been better spent if it had been spent in 
digging tanks m the various villages, 9 

A — It seems to me that it could be I have often talked with Government officers 
about damming up the rivers * , 

Q — Do you think such labour would give the relief that was wanted and would be useful 
for the future 9 

A — Yes, and it would also be useful to store up the water in the valleys 
Q — Do you think that one result of bringing large number of people away from their 
villages and concentrating them on public works has lelaxed ties of fimily life winch prev ul 
wnen they are at home 9 Have you had any practical examples of a man divorcing his wife 
oil account of an) thing that has happened on works 9 
A — I have not seen that 

Q — Is there any particular point upon which from your experience you think that 
the past could have been improved upon ? 

A — There ire- two points, one is that steps should betaken that when people need 
works the woLk should be ready for them, and the second, that more responsible persons should 
oversee the works, if possible 

Mi Nicholson — Were Publm Works officers actually engaged id marking out the 
tank when these 3,000 people wore staying there 9 
A — Mi Kilka was making a survey 

Q — Did the people belong to the neighbouring villages oi distant villages 9 
A — Some were from the neighbouring villages , otheis from distant villages 
Q — How did those who camo fiom distant villages inaiutnin themselves 9 
A — They had cooking utensiL winch they sold, or a bullock oi horse , they also sold 
their clothing 

Q — What was the wags actually earned by them 9 

A — It would be Re 0-2-0 for a strong man I should think, more than half earned the 
full wage 

Q — Did you notice any liquor shops near the work 1 

A — I do not remember I saw dancing women as regular attendants on works They 
were hanging about camps 

Q —Did you see m) thing- of the operations for the relief of weavers ? 

A — Personally I had not much to do with it , nearly one-third aro weavers m Sholapur 

city 

Q — Wore they maintained by means of their craft 9 
A — Yes 

Q — With what success 9 

A — I think with very good success People were saved from distress and at the same 
time the outturn of work was satisfactory. 

Q — These people have not the pn)Sical capacity for breaking stones, have they 9 
A — I think tliev have I have a plot of 18 acres and my plan is to take those who could 
not go to relief camps, who needed some one at home, such as widows with children to look 
after I intended to supplement Government work I did not take any who bad been on 
Government work 



joy 

Q — What work was this ° 

A — Carrj mg earth and digging and breaking stone. I have broken Its 3/j00 worth 
of metal for tho immiupilitj 

Q —Was this done In the wens mg class ofpcople 0 
A — Many weic weavers 

Q — Tlie=o peoplo would not ordinartlj Imtogonc to large relief Gimps" 

A —Ho 

Q — Thoj weiohaidh eipible of working on taskwork 0 

A — I think they had no\ or dono it before, Inside- they were not expo^el ti publicity 
on ms work, and wcio quite willing to come to it 

Q — You are well acquainted with the people Do jou know onv colloquial terms in 
which thet etpress the relief that lm B been otlorcd ° 

A . — No, I hn\o not heard anj spcci il terms 

Mr BouuhUon — You c aid more than lull t trued the full wage ° 

A — I think it wasjmt about (hit 

Q — Did jou hear eomplaitits that the inohm rirs took something from the w n ge- ° 

A — Yes 

Q — It was a kind of dv.stu.ri Can an\ thing 1» done to stop th tt “ 

A — It is \erj diflicult 

Q — How much did the people iWunllt earn on jour private work ' 

A — The same scale ns Government work A nun lie 0-2-0, a woman lie O-l-G, a 
child from 10 to 15, He 0-1-0 mid small children K“ 0-0-0 
Q — On what basis of grain rato was this calculated ’ 

A — I followed tho famine Code I intended to do nothing which would interfere vith 
Goa eminent stork I admire tho energt with which Government worked the famine 
Q — Did the peoplo do Mifhcient on jour private work to eirn He 0-2-0, A ’ 

A — Yes, wo turned them oil if tlioj were 1 ,/j ” 

Mr Bounhllon — A« jou worked at thcsimc rates as Government, jou had a 
opportumtv of seeing if the Government rite was smheient “ 

A —i treated m\ peoj 1o a little better than Government, because I gate Urnm clothing 
Q — You arc satisfied however th it the rate was about correct ” 

A —Yes 


RAO BAHADUR G B THAKUR, DISTRICT DEPUTY COLLECTOR OP 

SHOLAPUR 


The President — Are you m charge of a sub-division 9 
A —Yes 

Q — How many taluqas are there in your sub-division’ 

A — Three taluqas 
Q — What are your duties’ 

A — To try cases 
Q — Do you collect revenue" 

A — Yes 

Q — Were you engaged on relief business last year’ 

A— Accoidmg to the Code the Sub-Divisional Officer has to do certain duties and those 
I did 

Q — What were those duties ’ 

A — Supervising the kitchens and the village dole system 

Q — When the runs began to fail, Sub-Divisional Officers weie deputed to make inquiries’ 
A — I was not there at that time 
Q — You had charge of village gratuitous relief’ 

A — Yes , from December to J uiie 

Q — Who was your immediate subordinate m the distribution of gratuitous relief’ 

A — The mamlatddr 

Q — And under the mamlatddr you had other officials for the purpose of distributing 
gratuitous relief’ 

A — We had Relief Head larLuns and Circle Inspectors 
Q — Under them were the patel and kulkami ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Did you strive to get up village panchayets for controlling relief’ 

A — Attempts were made, but the people were not willing to act as members of a 
panchayet 

Q — Are there not panchayets in every village’ 

A — Ho, there is no such system 

Q — Are there not certain people in the village to dispose of caste disputes’ 

A — No 

Q — Is it not the custom of the country, if there are caste and social disputes, to submit 
them to the arbitration of four or five men in the village? 

A — Not generally People prefer to go to litigation 

Q — Do you mean to tell me that in the case of ordinary caste disputes and social disputes 
the panchayet does not settle them ’ 

A — ~V ery rarelj 
Q — They do it occasionally ’ 

A —Yes 

Q — Who are the people who settle these social disputes ? 

A — Old and respected people 
Q — They have certain influence in the village ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — They are cultivators m the village ’ 

A —Yes 

Q — They may be mahajans ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Would it not be possible to get this panchayet together and say to them u There 
are so many people here who are poor md distressed , we come forward for their relief, will you 
be responsible to see that they get that relief prope rly distributed” ’ 

A — I do not think so That would be poss^le 
<2 — Why ’ 

A — They do not care 
Q — You did not trv the experiment ’ 

A —No 

Q — Do you think it is possible to get together respectable people of a village to help you 
m a small matter like that ’ 

A — No, they would not come to the meetings 

Q — Did you associate with yourselves native agency or non-official agency m this 
administration of village relief works’ 

A —No 

Q — Were any village tanks included m the village works ’ 

A — There was only one 

Q — Is it possible to dig tanks in the villages with advantage ’ 

A — Yes. 


The 

and 

the 


q A r a there any respectable and leading j eoplo m the vilIago3 vv ho would contribute 

towards the digging of the tanks of which they would have the sole uso afterwards ? Suppose a 
t ik cost a thousand rupees If Government consented to give two-thirds of that money, would 
the leading man of the village give the remaining one-tlnul, if the sole u=o of that tank is given 

to him ? 

ji Y es 

Q Was there an} thing like tint dono ? 

A Yes , in the case ot taldvi loans 

Q — Is taldvi used for that ? 

>Ycs 

q g omC people take the whole amount fiom Government and some tnko n part of it 9 

A • - Yes 

Q_How much mono} was advanced in that wn} ? 

A — About Rs 50,000 

q Do y ou think that if a Urge imount like two or three lakhs of rupees is adv meed 

peoplo w’ould be willing to tike it on these terms? 
jl Yes 

Q —There is a possibility of employing labour in tins wa> 9 
A — Yes 

q —Would the poople thomselvcs control the digging of these wells ? 

jl Yes, that is one way , there is another wij in which ialdm might bo advanced 

person taking taldvi should be required to rcpa> it in a certain number of instalments 
instead of the person being made responsible I would line e Ins land made responsible 

Q You moan that tbo taldvi instalment should bo recovered ns an addition to 

revenuo assessment 9 

A Yes , as if it wero a part of tho assessment , and w hen tbo taldvi was repaid the origi- 

nal assessment should bo restored 

Q — Do } on tbmk that on such a system there would bo a large demand for agricultural 
taldvi 1 

A — I think so, it has not been tried jet, but if it is tr.od, I tlnnk there would be 
many applicants for it 

Q —Do you tlnuk that tliero would bo an} clinnco in }our talvqaa of people joining to- 
gether for tho purpose of advancing money at n cheaper rate , do }ou think there could bo 
any tiling like ciedit Associations nmong tho people thcmselv c- 0 

A — I do not know It lias never been tried nnd I cannot give a definite answer Rut 
I do not think that people w ill consout to tr} the scheme 
Q — What is }our roason 9 

A — In tho first plnco tho people are accustomed to individualism in matters of trado 
and commerce, there me more individual concerns than joint-stock companies Everyone 
prefers to act for himself 

Q — Have you heard of taldvi or an} other advance being made on the joint ind several 
responsibility of people acting together and not on the responsibility of an individual ° 

A — Ho 

<3 — If Government wanted to give ataldvi loan of Rs 2,000 to a particular village for 
the improvement ot that villago, would 20 or 30 of the moro substantial peoplo in the villago 
join togethei nnd become joint!} and severnll} responsible tor tbo pijmcntot tint loan 9 Do 
you think that such an nrinngement would find favour w ith the village 9 
A — No , I do not think so 
Q — What is your reison ? 

A — Every one thinks that ho can do bettor with Ins own money himself than b} putting 
it into a joint-stock coinpan} 

Q — I am not talking ot tho joint-stock companj . I am asking whether if the tenants of 
the village would collcotivcly borrow moucj from Government as taldvi, what sceuril} would 
Government hav o ? 

A — The property of evcrvbod} would bo the only security As far mj experience goes, 

I should saj that the people aro not advanced enough to adopt tho system of agricultural 
banks ' ' J 

Q — Had you any control over tho public reliof works 9 
A — No , practically none 
Q — Had jou any control over poorliouses 9 
A — Yes, and ovei kitchens attached to tho public works 

Q —I understand that grain doles wore distributed in villages and that the kitchen became 
praotically a poorhouse ? 

, A —Yes , praotically The difference was that m tbo kitchens tlio majority wero children 
and in the poorhouse tho majority were adults 

Q —Do you not consider it would bo better to give gram doles to the people and let them 
remain in then houses 9 x 

A —It vvas thought that people who wore not in real need were coming foi tbo dole, f 

«, 4“u»k“ e ' 0l “ d0i v mtws 

A — I do not think so 

Q — These people were content to go to the poorliouses and get cooked food ? 

A , — borne of them* 
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Q — "What proportion 9 

A — Fifteen per cent Most of them preferred to remain m their villages 
Q — To take lelief m their villages 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Was there much sickness in your district 9 
A — Ho , except cholera, 

Mr BourdMon — How would an advance of taldvi under your system be given 9 
A — Enquiry would be made into the circumstances of the applicant, and after getting 
sufficient security money would be advanced. 3 

Q — How would it be repaid 9 
A — In ten instalments 
Q — Half-yearly 9 

A — Yes , payment should be fixed so as to coincide with the two main harvests. 



Mr T. E PITRE, SECRETARY, SHOLAPUR MUNICIPALITY 


Mr Nicholson — You have prepared a note for the Commission ’ 

A —Yes 

Q — It hems entirely upon the question of relief to we ivers 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Will jou gi\o the Commission briefly the contents of this note — its mam facts’ 

A — There are ordinarily about S,000 looms with 25,000 workers 
Q — How many Mere in jour employ ? 

A, — 1,500 looms 

Q — What became of the other 6,500 looms’ 

A — Some of the workers went to the Nizam's territory 
Q — What principle did you adopt in selecting particular looms for labour? 

A — We established ono municipal shed for the relief of the weavers in that shed wo 
ldmitted those who had no looms ot their own 
Q — How did you select the weavers ’ 

A — We admitted only thoeo who were certified bj' the respectable members of their com- 
munity as requiring relief 

Q — Did jou form a committee which went about inquiring into the circumstances of 
■weavers ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — And ascertaining those who had no work ° 

A —Yes. 

Q — You gn\e (hem work in the weaaors’ shed ’ 

A — Not ill , to somo wo advanced yarn (but no money), taking back finished articles 
Q — Did you give advances through your own people or through middlemon ’ 

A , — I managed the wdiole thing 

Q — There was no middleman and no coinmiasion was paid to him ? 

A —No 

Q — There was no chance of fraud ’ 

A — No 

Q — As far as the municipal work was concerned, the whole work w as done by a body of 
gentlemen who gaac their services grituitouslj for the relief of we ivers ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — Do j ou consider that the result w is that tho weavers’ relief was successful 0 
A — Quite 

Q — Wlut amount did you actually spend ’ 

A — About Rs, 2,000, we recovered the whole amount and made a profit of Rs 2,000 
Q — Tho municipality made cent per cent profit’ 

A — Yes , in ten months 
Q — How did they manage that’ 

A — We kept on selling the articles as they were made 
Q — You also took monej from tho charitable fund ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — Were j ou equally successful in making a profit ? 

A . — No , because wo could not sell all the irticles that were mado 
Q — How could the municipality manage to sell their cloth ? 

A — Because the mumcipalitj had speut only Rs 2,000 and their whole work was done in 
the municipal shed. 

Q — They did not give advances ’ 

A — No , thej ga\e all materials and looms 
Q — And as a result they sold the cloth at cent per cent profit ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Did they p iy wages to tho weavers ’ 

A — Yes 

Q — I presume their wages wore low ’ 

A, — Yes 

Q — Do j r ou think that tho wcavors would otherwise have gone on relief works * 

A — No , they would have starved 
Q— Why? 

A — Because they are used to weaving only 
Q — What about their physical capacity ’ 

A — Tkoy are quite unfit 
Q —Why ’ 

A — Because they are not accustomed to work in tho sun and arc not accustomed to w ork 
with pick and shovel 

Q — In ordinary times they go to the fields? 

A, — No. 



Q They arc not accustomed to it 0 

Q But for tins class of work they would bavo actually starved 0 

A They might have gono to the Hiram's Dominions 

q And might not havo come back 0 'Were there certain immigrants to II y der ib id ? 

A —Yes _r - , . , 

Q A. great number of the weavers wont to' Hy derabnd 7 

A — Residents of Hyderabad wont luck 
Q — They ongmally came from Hyderabad 0 

,Y C 9 

q Tho net result is tliat y oil took a stock of some value from tlie=c people and at tlio 

same time kept them from starvation or distress? 

A Yes , but tho stock was not a valuable owe Wc onlv produced sucli things ns are 

used by b uuu people 

Q — You nave made some suggestions for tbo futuro ? 

A — Yes 

Q Winch method do you prefer that of making them work at looms lived up in a 

public shed md paying them wages, or advancing them tho materials and allowing them to 
work in their own houses? Is it neocss try to mt'ko them work in a public shed? 

A — Only those who have not git looms of thejrown should be admitted to the public sheds 
Tkeie are some weavers w ho hive got looms and no m itcrnla And they should work at home 
Q — Arc there weavers who aic working ns labomeis 0 

A — Yes, they arc tlnown out of employment In non-fmnno tunes there is a sufficient 
demand for them 

Q — I see that the whole selection is done by the municipility without the interference of 
official or commercial management ? 

A — The Collector supcivncd all the operations 
Q — Did the management of tins business oo^t you nothing 0 
A — Almost nothin" , our establishment oost ua not more tlnu Rs 100 a month 
Q — How long did it last 0 
A — Ten months and a half 

<2 — And tho result is that you have got a stock of cloth ? 

A — Wo hove still some cloth worth about Rs GOO, wo hope to sell it soon 
The President — Did you supervise the distribution of charitable relief? 

A — I was one of the committee 
Q — Did you got up a subscripiion in Sholnpur ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Did y ou got a grant from tho Charitable Relief Fund ? 

A — Yes for di-tibuting relief to pardo, nashm w omen and respectable women of other 
castes 

Q — How did you ascertain ,wli it women wore in want of relief 0 

A — We had an our committee two Muhammadan gentlemen, I represented the Hindus 
and theie was anothei gentlemen on tho committee for Rfijput women 
Q — Did you divide your relief ovganuatioo into waids 0 
A — Ko , into different cnste3 

Q — H id you a sub-committce for each casto, or had yon only a general committee * 

A — We had only ono committee I managed Hindu widows, a Muhnmmidan gentleman 
managed tho Muhammadan widows, and another gentleman managed Rdjput widows 

0 — Were various castes concentrated in a particular part of tbo town, or were they spread 
over the whole town 0 3 " 

A — They were spread over the whole town 

Q — How did y ou set to vvoik to know wlnt respectablo w omen were in want ° 

A — 1 took the assistance of some respectable men of my own caste 
Q— Did you take the assistance of paiticular men of a particular ward m "ome through 
that ward 0 b ° b 

A —Yes 

Q — You made inquiries — house to house inquiries'’ 

A— Yes Wc went from house to house for the first distribution, and then when we 
got the list it was not necesmy to go from homo to house 

Q — When distress became general did more people come on your list 0 
A —Yes 

<2 — Ilow did you make tbo distribution 0 Was it in money or kind 0 
A — It w as in money 

Q— But for youi relief a considerable number of people would bavo suffered 0 
A — Yes 

<?— Did you also g>vo gratuitous lelief to other people who were not purely weavers ? * 

A — ■ There was one poorhouso for them r 3 

*2 — Were they made to stay in the poorhouso ? 

A — Yes , 

Q — Wlnt class of people went to the poorhouso? 

A — All the lowest classes 

Q —Were there people in distressed ciicumstances who did not go to tho poorhonse t 
A — xes , there were some rcpeotablo Muhammadan and Hindu women. - - 



Q — Wcie there any people of the pooier classo-, who were unable to go to rchef works, 
starving without assistance 9 

A — Yes , those who wore unwilling to go to the poorhousc 
Q — How wore they ielie\ed 9 

A — They veie made to go to the pooihouse m spite of their unwillingness 
Q — How many were there m the poorkouse 9 
A — 1 had nothing to do with the poorhouse 
Q — "Whs health m the poorhouse good 9 

A — Quite satisfactory , because though cholera was raging in the city, there were aery 
few deaths from cholera in the poorhouse 

Q — Could a person go to the poorhouse, have Ins meal and then go back to bis own house 9 
A — .No , ho was not allowed When he was fit to woik he was discharged on some w'ork 
Mi JShcholson — When there is famine the Moglai aveavers go back to their own homes 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Aie these people lirgely in the hand of the sowcars 1 
A — Invinably 

Q — Do they w'ork for a mere subsistence wage 9 
A — Yes 

Q — The soiccars can charge what interest thej like 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Are the cloths woven by the weaaers also woven in the mills 9 
A — Ho , they are more durable than those produced in mills 
Q — They clo not compete with the mills 9 
A — -Ho 

Q — Theie aie certain people who always use these cloths 9 
A — Yes, they piefer them to the mill made cloth 

Q — I understand th it in the previous famine a number of them -were working on relief 
works and that a speci il relief camp was established for them 
A —Yes 

Q — Did they dig c mals 9 
A — Small eaithwoika 

Q — The value of the earthwork compared with their wage as weavers is as three annas 
to the ruppe 
A — Yes 

Q — So that ou your relnf works they did more or less five times the actual value of 
earthwork 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Therefore, comparing the relief work with earthwork, you have done five times more 
valuable work 9 

A — Yes , and the work was done willingly 

Bm Bahddur Syam Sundar Lai — Did jou use ordinary hand-looms 9 
A — Yes 




RAO SAHIB Q W CADRE, MAMLATDAR 


The President — What is the name of your taluqa 9 
A — Sangola 

Q — Was > our taluqa much distressed 9 

A — Yes, it was the wont of the taluqas in the Sholapur district 
Q — Is it a Ihai if or rabi countiy 7 
A — 5 hh'artf and ■>} n abl 
Q — Was the hhat if of ’99 a failure ° 

A —Yes 

Q — How many annas per rupee were reaped 7 
A — Tlnee to foui 
Q — And the rabi of 1900 9 

A — It was quite a failuie It only produced fodder and no grain- 
Q — When was relief first commence! in your taluqa 7 
' A — In October 

Q — What was the first step taken 9 
A — Small test voiks were commenced 
Q — IIoiv long did they last 9 

A -"For a month or two I was not mamlatddr then. 

Q — When did you become mamlatddr 1 
A — Six months ago I avas District Agricultural Inspector 
Q — What aie the duties of Distnct Agricultural Inspector 9 

A — To inspect works of the Circle Inspectors I was m charge of the District Survey 
Office in which the District Survey records are kept 

Q — Was it yotu duty to make any alterations from time to time of the survey records 9 
A — When sanctioned by the Suivej Commissioner and Superintendent of Land Records 
Q — What sort of changes are you authorized to make 9 

A — When one survey number is divided up the portions are measured by the Circle Ins- 
pector and numbered 

Q ■ — Do you mean by a number, a field ? 

A ■ — Yes , it is denominated by a survey number. 

Q ■ — That is the smallest division known to the revenue survey 9 
A — Yes 

Q —These survey numbers average about how many acres ? 

A — In dry crop land not less than 3 acres , in garden land 20 guntahs (half an acre) 

-Q • — In urigated land? 

A — 'The same 

Q — Wha + is the gieatest area to which a survey number can be given ? 

A . — It may be as much as 20 acies and as little as half an acre 
Q — Then I presume the original survey numbers have been split up ? 

A — Yes , under the orders of the Courts 
Q —The Civil Court or Revenue Court 9 
A — Civil Court ^ 

Q — If an original number Was divided into four parts, what number would the four parts 
heal 9 

A — The last number in the village. 

Q — Suppose the last number was 300 9 
A — Then they would be 301, 302, 303 and 304 

Q — Not sub-divisions of the original uutnber, e g 1 ~, etc . 9 
A —No 

<2 — What was the lowest officer under you 9 
A — Tbo circle officer 
Q — What mo bis duties 9 

A — Measuring the land and inspecting the ciops, testing the work of the village officers* 
Q — What do you mean by measuring hnd 9 Is it when a decree is given for the division 
of a survev number 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Does he measure it afterwards 9 
A — Yes , and when alluvial 1 inds are formed 
Q — A suivey number may be split up as the result of a paitition 9 
A — Yes 

Q — When a survey number is partitioned between occupants , how are these numbers put 
Upon the list, do they come at the end of the lists 
A —Yes 

Q — Is there any limit to that 9 

A — It must not be less them 3 acres m dry crop land and half an acre in garden land 
Q — Then tbo Circle Inspector, besides bis duties of survey which you have explained, 
also looks after the crops 9 ! 

A — Yes 


lb 



Q — Does lie mike out a crop statement j car by year ? 

A —No 

Q — What duty has Ihcpatcl ? ,, 

A. — —TTft goes over the crop with the h'lilh&v 'ind the crops 'ire written up in a certain 

statement 

Q —What is the statement ? Docs it show tlic area uudor every crop f 
A — Yes , , x , 

Q — flie crops that are sown are put m a certain column and the area is put dow n m that 

column 9 
A — Yes 

Q — With tint statement what do the patd aud LuZharm do 9 
A — They go over the fields and note down the ciops in each survey number 
Q — Do they note the crops in my sub-cuvi«ion of a survey number ? 

A — Not separately They note it down in a potc number 
Q — What is a vote number 9 

A —If there are several crops in tho same number, they are measured aud put down 
Q _If the owner of a survey uurnber divider, the survey number into smaller fields do the 
patd and LuHat m take edgmzanco of them 9 
A —No 

Q — Ha\ e the paid and LulLann a map 9 
A — Yes , a map m which the survey numbcis are shown, 

Q — Are any ot the internal details shown 9 
A — No 

Q — If for instance, theie is a survey number which consists of 6 acres, of which 3 are 
jawai i, 2 cotton and 1 bdjra Does the villago map show the 3, 2 aud 1 separately 9 
A —No 

Q . — There is no internal division of a survey number. It is only shown as one plot ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Does the field book show it 9 
A — No 

Q — What is the name of your field book 9 
A — Village Form No I 

Q — Is there m'that statement any detail of the internal measurements of tho survey 
shown 9 J 

A — No 

Mr Nicholson — And supposing you have survey form No I and in the month of Scp- 
tembei them are 10 acres of crops , bajra 5, horse gram 3 and til 2 , that is shown separately 9 

, A — Yes, the crops aro shown separately and the area is also shown separately m Form 

No III not Foim No I 

The President — How do you get the area 9 
A — By calculation 
Q — It is measuied 9 
A — No 

Q — It is only an estimate ? 

A — Yes , the calculation is made by tho Cirolc Inspector 
Q — Does he ask tho owner how much is sown with bajra, dc ?* 

A — No, he makes an inspection and then estimates 

Q — There is no measurement of tho land sown with each individual crop within the 
survey number 9 
A — No 

Q — Your statistical information as to tho quantity of bajra or cotton in tho distnet is 
more or less an estimate 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Your patd and LulLarm at a certain time of tile } ear go about and writeup this 
statement showing all the crops and area under eaoh crop Do they put down an estimate of 
the outturn 9 
A —No 

Q — Is that given m any statement w'hich is prepared during the year ? 

A — No , the estimate is given at the end of the jear, it is not given m any of the forms 
Q — The patd and Lullarm give no estimate as to the crop yield ? 

A — No 

Q — How many statements do they send up in the year ? 

A — One statement 
Q — -What do you call it 9 

A — Register of crops, Form No 16 , all survey numbers and crops are entered m it. 

Q — Bnt no estimate of the vield ? 

A— No 

Q —How many other statements regaidmg tho crops do they send up 9 
A — This is tiie only statement , it- ig prepared for statistic al purposes and the same is treat- 
ed fo i levenao purpose 3 Form No 16 is sent to the taluqa fiorn which the general statement 
is prepared 


Q — Give mo an instance of a revenue form as distinguished from a statistical form 9 
A — Form oSTo 5 in which the imounfe of money which has to be collected from earh in- 
dividual is noted down at the time of the jamabandi . 

Q — Give me an example of a statistical form 9 

A — Statement No 16 — a statement of cattle and of weUs, births and deaths 
<2 —Do the revenue statistics go to the Revenue Inspectoi 9 
A — No, the Cucle Inspector goes ovei the villages and inspects 
Q — To whom does the statistical statement go 9 
A — It goes to the taluqa 
Q — Does not the Circle Inspector get it first ?. 

' A — He inspects the statement on the spot 

Q — Does the pativdi % keep the statement until the Circle Inspector goes round 2 
A — Yes 

Q — Does the Circle Inspector visit every village 9 
A — Sometimes he cannot * 

Q — If he cannot do it the patcl and hwlkirni send, the statement on. ? 

A —Yes 

Q — To whom 9 , 

A — To the mamlatddr 

Q — Fiona the mamlatddr to whom does it go 9 
A — Through the Collector it is sent to the Director of Land Records 
Q — Does it go to the District Inspector 9 

A — The compilation of the district statistics is made by the District Inspector 
Q — Docs any statement go to the Circle Inspector from the patel and LulLarni ?> 

A — Not 

Q — Does the Circle Inspectoi send any statement to the District Inspector 9 
A — No , he corrects the statement of the village'' officers 

Q — The duties of the Circle Inspector are to venfy the figures in the paid and' lulharmd' 
statements and the duties of the District Inspector are to compile statistics and to test the Circle 
Inspector’s work ? 

A— Yes 

Q — By testing the Circle Tnspector’s work he also tests the patwdn’s wo\k ? 

A — Yes 

Q — And he also compiles the statistical information necessary for the district ° 

A — Yos 

Q — Well, you found the crop was likely to be a failure and reported the faot 9 
A — Yes, I was told to go and inspect the crops 
Q — You made your report for each taluqa i 
A — Yes 

Q — You are only mctmlatddi of one taluqa, are you not 9 
A — Yes, now 

Q — You went out in accordance with the orders of the Collector and mspected a percentage 
of the villages. When -did you become mamlatddr ? 

A — In July 

<2 — Then you know about famine relief. Will you tell me how you managed the village 
dole 9 

A — In the first place when the dole was given, village officers kept registers which were 
checked by Circle Inspectors, each Circle Inspector had from 15 to 25 villages, the Circle 
Inspector used to visit the villages and test the village lecords as regards the doles 
Q — In the village did yon oiganize any non-official agency 9 
A, — No , there were two or three respectable men who mspected the dole 
<2 — Were these men made use of to select the persons to receive the dole 9 
A — No , the men were selected by the Circle Inspectors 

Q. — Do } ou think if jou had associated youiself with them jon could have obtained valu- 
able information 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Do you think it would have been safe to have entrusted to them the distribution of 
the dole altogether 9 

A — I do not think so There aie not men capable of doing it in all villages 
<2 — In your villages were there any works undertaken 9 
A — Yes , two small works 

Q — Weie any works entrusted to the principal men of the village to -carry out?’ 

A — No 

Q — Can wells he made with advantage in your taluqa ? ' 

A — Yes 

Q — Could tanks be made 9 
A — No , the soil is rocky 

Q — Do } ou think that if money was advanced to the puncipal men of the village and they 
were told to dig wells and the quantity, &c , of eaith estimated, that they blight be trusted to 
cany out the work and pay the labouicrs 9 

A — No , I don’t think so In veiy fen v lllages could trustworthy persons be found 



Q — How much land would a respectable landholdei hold 9 
A — From 100 to 500 acies 

Q . — Would this landholder be a mahajan or a cultivator 9 
A — In some cases he would be a mahajan, in some cases a cultivator 
Q — .Are the peojile usn ill} indebted 9 

A — At present they are generally indebted In the Sangola taluqa there has Been no 
crop for 4 or 5 ycais 

Q — Were they indebted before these bad seasons came on ? 

A — No 

Q — They weie a substantial tenantry 9 
A— l r cs 

Q — Are such men willing to take ialdvi advances to improve their land ? 

A — Yes , we have advanced as much as 400 to a single cultivator for wells 
Q — Would the cultivators, do you think, club together for the purpose of starting mutual 
assistance banks 9 • 

A — Ho , I do not think so They have no trust in each other 

Q —The distribution of charitable relief in the villages was by grain doles Weie there 
any kitchens in the village 9 
A -Ho * 

Q — Was every person from a work, who was considered fit for the gram dole, sent to a 
kitchen 9 

A — Those within a radius of a certain number of miles only were sent to the kitchen 
Q — Did the people stay there 9 

A — Yes , and so our kitchen was practically a poorhouse. 

Q — And did they stay if they could do no work 9 
A — Yes , but if they could do a little work they were put on to work 
Q — And if they w ere not able to w orfc and bad no protectors they were still kept in the 
kitchens 9 
A — Yes. 

Q —So that the people on gratuitous relief need not necessarily have been dependants of 
workers 9 

A -Ho « 

<3 — Weie there not a number of people who were rather in the way 9 Would it not have 
been better to relieve them in another village 9 

A — Yes , but that would have been expensive 

Q — Would it have been more expensive to give them grain doles in their villages? They 
were sent to the kitchens as a test 9 
A —Yes 

Q — What soit of crop is generally grown in the laluqa ? 

A — Bdjia 

Q — How manv maunds of bdjra do you get from an acre of average land ? 

A — One maund of sixty -four seers 
Q — How man> pounds 9 

A —One seer makes 3* pounds. The soil is not good , it is very light. 

Q — What is the revenue per acre 9 

A — The maximum is He 1-3-6 , the minimum one anna per acre 
Q — Could } ou give an average 9 
A — Ho ’ 

Q — Fiom land paying Ee 1-3-0 how many maunds of bdjra Would you get 9 
A — I may estimate it at one maund of sixty-foui seers 
Q — You have no information on the point 9 

A V » 

A — jNo 


Q — But } ou were a District Inspector and it was your business to go about and inspect these 
crops 9 1 

A — I Lave not made an} proper experiments 
Q — IIow long weio ypu a District Inspector? 

A — Heaily five } eais 

Q — And } ou do not know wbat the yield of an acre of bdjra is on good land 9 
A — F rom one to two maunds 

Mr Nicholson • — Did they grow any mixed crops with the bdjra t 
A — Yes, tfn and pulse, miing mahhi 
V — Are these invariably giown 9 
A — Ye° 

Q~ Then in addition to one maund of bdjia you have the product of these pulses 
-A — 1 cannot say r 

Q — Bet tliev do grow together 9 
A ■ — Y'es , as a rule 

A —YelT MlU ^ ** Cr ° P ° f Mr 3S weI1 as a cr °P of hd J ra on the same ground 9 
A ~Yo S) I think so. 



. ' YiF^fy 

Q — Yon have told the President that the statistics were estimates merely, but m all the 
fields that are wholly grown with one crop the exact area can be obtained 9 

A — Yes 

Mr Bourdillon — The Collector told us everybody who could walk had to go as a test to 
the kitchens These were on the relief works, were they not 9 

A —Yes 

Q — I suppose in addition to that there was a considerable number of persons m the village 
getting grain doles, who could not work 9 

A — Yes , those who were blind, etc 

Q — And suppose a person absolutely refused to go from caste Boruples or otherwise They 
Were also put on the grain doles ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Who .decided that 9 

A — The Circle Inspectors or mamlatd&rs 

Q — ’That system could have been extended also to other people They could have given 
up the kitchens altogether and extended the number of doles If you trust the local agents 
with the one you can triht them with the other, You said just now you were rather suspicious 
of local officers 9 

A —Yes. 




Mr IIANTMAXTD \S SING I, MERCHANT 


Ivprr.rrDVX'^ In« largely increas’d in (he diFtnct The pari I took m the famine relief 
©pent ion a was the distribution of dole 3 I a\as a member ol tlio \illngc relief committee I 
]me MMtwl manj Milage- and kitchens and so !mc large experience 'i’lio dole is preferable 
to kitchen®, is in the former r belter check can be exercised So long as the distribution is m 
the hands of poor paid subordinates, it will bo uti®ati®frtCtor} Patch did a great deal 
Will digging Mould be of great tr«* to the aillages and a grcit deni could lio done m the way 
of banking up stream® and distributing tho uiter , surh v,ork can bo earned -out m Bijnpur 
and Sholnpnr, which are the only pla e« of which I can ep-ak I do not con«idcr tlio 19 chhataJ.8 
and Y, > cllatal « scale too much, I prefer the pajment by result® ®}®tun auth provision for 
depndants 




R. B. VITHAL TIKAJI UPLAP, ADMINISTRATOR OF AKALKOT 


The President — You were administrator of the Akalkot State ? 

A— Yes 

Q — Is that a feudatory State 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Was there much distress there? 

A -Yes 

Q — Was there much emigration from the state 9 
A— No 

Q — The Commission is not authorized to enquire into the administration of famine 
relief in any of the native states, but can you give us any information regarding the adminis- 
tration of famine in the British districts m the neighbourhood? Did any British subjects 
come into the Akalkot State 9 

A. — No , but people from the Nizam’s territory came in, 

„ Q — What sort of relief works had you ? 

A — Village tanks and roads 
Q — Had you a general scheme of village works ? 

A. — Yes 

Q — Had you more village works than roads ? 

A —Yes 

Q — How many village works were there altogether 9 
A — About 25 

Q — Was village work cheaper to the state than roads ? 

A — Yes , I think so 

Q — And there has been a good deal of work done that will be of permanent use to the 
state? 

A— Yes 

Q — Were any irrigation wells and tanks dug ? 

A —I had 150 new wells dug , 25, which had no water, repaired. 

Q — Are these masonry wells ? 

A — The wells are lined with stone up to the water’s level 
Q — What is the diameter of the wells 9 
A - — About 30 feet 

Q — Do you build them so wide 9 They must be baodie * 

A — Yes , and there are also small ones for the use of the villagers 
Q — How much did it cost to make one of these baodw ? 

A — From Rs 200 to Rs 400 

Q — How did you pay your labourers ? Were they paid by the state or did you trust the 
matter to the village panchayet ? 

A — They were paid by the state 

Q — There is always a panchayet , I suppose, for caste purposes 9 
A — Yes 

Q — -If these village panchayets are approched in the proper way they can be got to do 

0 good deal of useful work 9 

A— Yes 

Q — Are you a British subject? 

A — Yes , I have served in a British district as mamlatddr 

Q — Would it be safe to trust the administration of gratuitous relief in the villages to the 
panchayet i Do you think that they would be likely to swindle Governmcn t on the one hand 
or on the other be unfair to the poor people in the village ? 

A — In large villages I think the work could be done satisfactorily, but in small villages 

1 would not trust the village accountant 

Q — Your evidence is impoitant in showing that the village panchayet is a living organiza- 
tion which can' be made use of and to whom in the larger villages you think that the adminis- 
tration of village relief might be entrusted without any great danger of Government being 
swindled on the one hand or of the people being treated unfairly on the other You are also of 
the opinion that these village tanks and wells are more useful than road work 9 
A — 1 think road work is useless 

Q —Do you think it is necessary to have a survey made to decide which would be tho 
most useful work ? 

A — I think the people of the village know better than the survey people 
Q — You cannot get that survey of works done without associating the village people with 
you 9 

A— No 

Q — Do you think that the Revenue Assessments m the distriotB that you know preBa 
heavily ? 

A — No , not heavily. 


q __'We have had certain evidence ■which showed that the assessment is about 10 per cent 
of the gross produce, is that your experience ? 

A — It is about 10 per cent 

q Do yon think that the pressure of the assessment has had any substantial enect m 

weakening the power of the people to resist famine ? 

A— No 

Q — Famine is due to other causes ? 

A — Yes, chiefly to the failure of the rams 
Q — .People are greatly indebted , are they not ? 

— —Ygs 

Q And it very often happens that the original owner of the field has become a sub-tenant 

of the 80 ucar ? 

A — Yes, in many cases 

<2 — What does the soucar take ? 

A — He takes one-fourth more than the proper assessment on the average 
Q — From your knowledge of Native States and British territory would you recommend 
that there should be an amendment of the law limiting the rent which can be taken from sub- 
tenants 9 

4 — I think it would be better m suoh cases to establish agricultural banks to get the 
people clear of the soucar 

Q — We have been told that there is not sufficient mutual trust among the people to allow 
them to combine for the establishment of an agricultural bank Do you think Buch trust could 
bo worked among them 9 

A — There should be a bank at the cost of the state 
Q — That is to say the state would give advances ? 

A — Yes 

Q — There would be many small banks m villages Do you think if the state was willing 
to advance Rs 600 here and Rs 500 there, that people m villages could be got together to 
administer it ? 

A —Yes 

Q ■ — That there would be sufficient local intelligence and honesty to manage its affairs 9 
A — Yes , if you cannot find persons in one village you could in another 
Q — Would the soucars take fright at any such arrangement ? 

A — They would reduce their rates of interest 
Q — Would the soucars, do you think, foreclose their mortgage ? 

A —The rayat would have the support of Government m that case He would not get 
support from Government for all the purposes for which the soucar gives him money. 

Q — But only for agricultural improvements He would not, for instance, get it for 
weddings Do you think the soucar would let him join ? 

A — 'Then I don’t thmk the soucar would let him join. 

Q —Would that militate against the success of the proposal 9 
A — I think the state must give him advances for all purposes 

Q — That is an impossibility ? " If the state did anything it would advance money for agri- 
cultural purposes ? 

A — The system may have to be worked for a year or two to see how it succeeded 
Q — Take a village m which 50 respectable cultivators, some small, somebig, joined together 
and said we will establish an agricultural bank and each give a contribution of, say, 4 annas 
as an entrance fee and they then appointed four or five people to manage the bank Then 
suppose Government advanced a sum of Rs 1,000 with interest at 3§ per cent , nobody but 
members would be entitled to advances from the bank, a man might come and ask for Rs 20 to 
build a well or to buy seed or buy a bullock The banks would see if he really wanted it and 
was a trustworthy man and would then after having satisfied itself advance him Rs 20 on perhaps 
8 pei cent In the course of time the bank would be able to repav the Government loan and 
would also be able to make some advances from its own funds In that way there would be 
a fund created which would belong to all the members of the association Do you think it is 
possible to start such an association ? 

A — Yes , I think so. 

Q — Do you thmk if the soucar believed that his business would be reduoed that he would 
be opposed to it ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Is there a sufficient number of rayats not indebted to the soucar to work a scheme 
like that , 

A — I thmk about 40 per cent would be found clear of debt 

Q — Do you consider that m Sholapur there is an opening for an experiment of that des- 
cription ? 

A — Yes 

Q - — In Poona do you thmk there is 9 

A —There might, but natives are generally backward about new matters. 

Q — Have > ou had any experience of Hindu associations called Alharas 9 
A — No , there is no such thing in Sholapur 
JRao JBahddui Syam Sunder Lai —What is the irrigating oapacity of these baodis * 

A — They can irrigato about 5 or 6 acres. 



Mr Nicholson — Did you ever dig these by famine labour ? 

A — Some by famine labour and some by talcdvi advances, 

Q — They would require blasting and pickaxe and crowbar work. Could you get famine 
labour to do that 9 
, A —Yes 

The President • — What were the wages paid by you 9 ' 

A — We had the same system as m British territory 9 
Q —Were they paid a certain wage no matter what they did 9 
A — I insisted upon a certain amount of work being done 
Q — Y ou didn’t like the Famine Code system 9 , • 

A— No. 




MR W P SYMONDS, SURVEY COMMISSIONER AND DIRECTOR OP LAND 

RECORDS AND AGRICULTURE 


The. President — You are Suivey Commissioner and Director of Land Records and 
Aguculture 9 
A — Yes 

Q — How long liave you been in this office 9 
A — Two years and two months 

Q —Before you joined youi new office had you had considerable experience of the ordinary 
revenue administration of the province 9 
A — Considerable 

Q — You are acquainted with the early history of the province m a general way ^before it 
came under the Butish mle 9 
A — Yes 

Q — In Bombay, as in any other pait of India, they had village communities 9 
A — I believe they had them and they were bioken up before we came in 
Q — I am coming to that You say that before the advent of British rule these village 
communities had been interfered w ith and were entirely broken lip 9 

A — Yes I have quoted the remarks of Mr Rogers on the subject in a report I recently 
submitted to the Government 

Q — During the continuance of those village communities the assessment was managed, I 
presume, through the representative of the community 9 
A — I believe so 

Q — The representative of the community corresponds with the officer who is now called 
the patel 2 

A — Yes 

Q — That is to say the native administration decided what particular amount of revenue 
would have to bo paid by the village, allowing the village communities to distribute them 
amongst themselves, and requiring from their representatives punctual payment of the amount of 
assessment 9 

A — Yes, exactly 

Q — The native governments always maintained in their own hands the powei to see that 
the village communities were not oppressed 9 
A — Yes I believe so 

Q — Over the representative of the village community in legard to revenue questions was 
the lulLarm 2 
A — Yes 

Q — And the representative of the State was called a Ican&ngo Is there at piesent any 
officer corresponding to him? 

A — The Circle Inspector 

Q — But I understand that he deals with agricultural statistics and not with the collection 
of revenue 

A — That is so 

Q — You have in your system no person to look into and control the action of the patwdi % 
except the mamlatddr and his assistants? 

A — That is so 

Q — The system of village communities to which we have referred lost its vitality before 
tho ad\ent of the British rule 9 ' 

A — Yes, except m particular localities 

Q — Tho reason of that was the system of levenue administration mtioduced by the 
Mahrattas 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Therefore when the Bombay Government came to levise the land levenue system in 
the “ forties ” it did not find any solid body corresponding with the village community 9 
A — It did not 

Q — It was accordingly compelled by the force of circumstances to adopt a policy of 
indiudualism m dealing with the occupier 9 
A —Yes 

Q — And not with the community ? 

A — Yes 

Q — In dealing with the occupier it took the field as the basis of its system 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Am I to understand that while the field continued a unit as far as the land revenue 
assessed upon it is concerned, the occupier can subdivide it and sell or mortgage or otherwise 
dispose of ° portion of the field ? 

A — Certainly 

Q — But if the land revenue assessed on the field fall into arrears then Government can 
recover tho land revenue by selling the field free of all enoumbiance created by the holder in 
the shape of moitgage or sale or Eub-division 9 

A — Yes, certainly , it is possible theoretically, but it is very rarely done 

li 



q "Wliy is it rarely done 9 Is no difficulty experienced in satisfying the Government 

demand ^ 

A That is not the reason The great difficulty is that the lands would pass into 

the possession and proprietorship of the money-lenders, whom we do not wish to have on our 
register The money-lenders and the rayats themselves would also not like it 

Q —Then the money-lenders would have to stand forth as registered occupiers of the land 9 
A —Yes, and they have a veiy great objection to standing forth as occupieis as they would 
he compelled to pay up all arrears 

Q — Do you mean to implj that sales are not frequently resorted to because ot the unwil- 
lingness of the money-lenders to become registered owners 9 . . 

A — Only partly The chief reason why the iules are not more frequently resorted to is 
the unwillingness of the Collector by adopting exceedingly hard measures to expatriate the 
owners of lands, and put in mdnvdris or othci money-lenders as proprietors 
Q — Then how does the Collector recover the arrears ot land revenue 9 
A — A notice is issued by the inamlatddr on everj registered occhpant who does not pay 
If ho does not pay at once a penalty is imposed vv Inch maj amount to one-fourth of the arrear 
Q — The ultimate remedy is, I presume, the sale of the land 9 
A — The sale of the land is held %n tcrroicm over him 

Q — Is there on the jiart of tho money-lender any objection to having that ultimate 
process adopted and being compelled to buy the laud and havo his name registered 9 

A — The money-lender will let anything bo done lather than have his mme entered, for 
if his name is entered he will have to pay all arrears of revenue and the revenue of every 
following year, and even if the craps wholly fill foi five years no mercy will bo shown him, he 
w ill have to pay for those years 

Q — The position is this You may have an ocoupier as a registered occupier, while the 
money-lender retains his holding and keeps him as his sub-tenant 9 

A — That is quite a common case I may mention that the cultivator distinguishes very 
little between the proprietor and mortgagee without possession 

Q — In the case in which the money-lender is dc jure propnetor of the land the actual 
cultivator is the sub-tenant ? 

A — No , he would not acknowledge that he will consider himself de facto and dejure 
proprietor 

Q — There are no limits upon the rents winch the money-lenders exact from tho 
sub-tenant 9 

A — There is no law limiting the demand 

Q — We have been fold that m some eascj he exacts as much as 50 par cent of the produce 
phis the Government assessment 9 

A — It is not more than half the produce that is not a high rent It is a common rent 
ill the Deccan 


Q - — Fifty per cent of the gro-s produce is taken all over the Deccan 9 
A — Yes, and all over France and Spain 
Q — Who estimates the amount of the pioduee 9 

A — The money-lender and the cultivator together They make an estimate on tho spot 
It is done without faction, as it is to the interest of the money-lender to li\ e on good terms vv ltli 
bis sub-tenant 

Q — Do you not tbmk it is desirable that thero should be an amendment of the law 
wlierebj tho lent recoverable from tho tenant should be subjected to some limitation? 

A — I would not say that it is not desirable Such a law might be useful in certain dis- 
tricts like Thanna and Colaba near Bombay, where there is lack-ienting But in the Deccan 
where the rent is half of the gross produce, I do not think that a law could do any good It 
might be useful in certain eases, and it could be no harm , but itds not absolutely lequired, because 
we cannot protect those who agiee to pay a ceitain percentage of the produce 

Q Taking the figures j ou supplied tome, I find that only in thiee districts is the 
incidence of land revenue more tliau 10 per cent on the gio,s produce These distucts are 
Abmedabad, Broach and Kaira Your assessment as shown by these figures is as follows — 
in Abmedabad it is 10 66 per cent , 
in Kaira it is 13 71 pei cent , 

and in Bioach it is 16 90 per cent of the gross produce 9 


Q Elsewhere throughout the piovince the incidence of land revenue on the average is 
nnc er b per cent and only in Khandesh, SaFira, Bijapur and Dh'trw'ir does the assessment 
exceed b per cent of gross pioduee, and in these districts it only exceeds 6 per cent by a frac- 
+1 10n p justified in saying that in jour opinion the land revenue assessment throughout 

e raaidencj , with the exception of these thiee districts, is extremely moderate 9 

*3 These figures have been calculated on foodgrain crops 9 

Q To the exclusion of non-food grain crops? , 


Q—Non-foodgram crops are more 
statisbcs have been provided ? 

A — 'They are as a rule 


valuable than 


foedgrara crops upon which tlieso 
\ 



Q — Consequently if tlie non-food crops had been taken info calculation the incidence of 
laud revenue upon gioss pioduce would be consideiably less than is shown in these statistics 9 
A — It would be in most of the districts, but not m .all distuots 

Q — If m the Ahmedabqd, Kaira and Bioacli districts, winch aie highly assessed, you 
included all the non-food crops it would bring down the incidence of assessment considerably 9 
A — Certainly, in the Bioacli and Kura distucts it would, but in the Panch Mahals it 
would not 

Q — In the Panch Mahals the assessment is extiemely low? 

A — Yes 

Q — It is 4 93 per cent 9 
A —Yes 

Q — In Akinodabud it would bring it down to a certain oxtent 9 
A — Yes 

Q -In Kaira it would* bring it down much more 9 
A — Yes 

Q — In Bioacli it would bring it down considerably more 9 
A —Yes 

Q — In all those northern divisions of Gujrat the assessment, if calculated on foodgrain 
crops and non-food giain crops alike, would piobably be not o\er 10 per cent 9 
A — Yes, of gross produce 

Q — Having regaid to this incidence of land revenue, are you of opinion that the Govern- 
ment assessment is to any considerable extent a factor in the people’s inability to resist famine 
on this occasion 9 

A — No, certainly not 

Q — With regaid to the Deccan your statement is no doubt borne out, but in regard to 
Gujiat, where the assessment still maintains the position of 10 per cent to 15 per cent of the 
gross produce, it does not seriously affect the capacity of the people to resist pressure 9 

A — No, certainly not It might if they had had previous bad yeais They had not bad 

y ears They had very fair years 

Q — That being the case, seeing the Government assessment is very low m the Deccan, and 
on the average taking all the crops not more than 12 per cent in Gujiat, do you think that the 
rayat is able to save from one year to another and from the savings in good years meet the 
deficiency of bad j cars ? 

A — I do not think so 

Q — Would you bo disposed to say that no matter how low the Government assess- 
ment miy be pitched, the conditions of rurtl life are such as to make it hopeless to expect that 
the o ayat will save from one year to make good the Government levenue m another 9 
A — That is exactly w hat I w ould say 

Q — Are you of opinion that a policy of suspension of the Government revenue in years 
of substantial crop failure is a suitable policy for your province 9 
A — It is absolutely necessary 

Q — In carrying out a policy of suspension, leaving l emission alone, would you be dis- 
posed to graduate it with regaid to the character of the crop failuio of a paiticular village 9 
Would you make the grant of suspension depend upon the degiee of crop failure 9 
A — I would 

Q — Would that hold in almost every district 9 
A — Unfortunately the incidence of revenue is not perfectly unifoim 
Q — There is a great deal of unifoimity 9 

A — The actual incidence is very much lower on the average in the Deccan , the rule of 
the Deccan would not apply to Gujiat 

Q — You would differentiate local aicas, but would graduate your suspension accoiding 
to the degree of the ciop failure 9 
A, — Certainly 

Q — Accepting, as you do, the policy of suspension of land revenue in Bombay on the 
occurrence of crop iailure not amounting to famine, would you, m determining y our suspension, 
have regard merely to the fact of crop fnlurc over a particulai aiea oi would you, before 
deciding on suspension, mquue into the capacity of the lndividuil to pay the levenue 
A — I would not inquire into the capacity of the individual, as a mle 
Q — Do you think that to be effective suspension should be uniform ovei a large tiact of 
the countiy 9 

A — Not over a very large tract of the country, because ciops vary m the same taluqa 
I would class villages into groups according to their outturn 

Q — Would you be disposed to say that a laluqa would be the suitable area 9 
A — Generally it would bo Sometimes the lainfall in the west give 5 a good crop, while 
in the east you have no crop at all so that you cannot treat the whole of a taluqa under one 
sy stem 

Q — You would be disposed to give lemissious ovei a large area in which the crop failure 
was uniform 9 
A — Yos 

Q — You do not think that the circumstances of the individual should be inquired into 9 
A — No, with certain exceptions m the case of rioh men 



Q —You say that with certain exceptions 3 on do not think it desirable, preliminary to 
suspension of re\enue, to lnquue into the circumstances of individuals 
A — No, I think it is useless 

Q Xn regard to exceptions w'ould you be disposed to adopt the Pauj'ib principle of 

a division of people into rich and poor 9 

A — That is the system we have at present, but it does not work 
Q — What punciple would you be disposed to follow 9 

A — I would have two olasses The first consisting of the agricultural community who 
work with then own hands Some of them muj be uch In the second class I would put 
money-lenders, capitalists and people from outside whoaie non-resident holders At present 
a great deal of land is in the hands of men whom I would put in the =econd class 

Q — With a view r to inaugurate your policy, would you tlunk it desirable to bring on 
lecoid the names of thoso capitalists 01 money-lenders into whose hands the land actually passes. 

A — I should not I do not advocate the leeord in our accounts of the names of the 
money-lenders who are the real piopnetors 
Q — What are your reasons for that 9 

A — The rigid system of land revenue collection now in force lias the marked effect of 
keeping land out of the actual proprietorship of the money-lender’s class, and where the laud 
has passed into then propnetorship w t o do not want to recognise the fact m our revenue 
accounts , 

Q — Then w ould you prefer to have a system of revenue register and account which is 
not a true lecord of ficts? 

A — We hope to see a Land Alienation Act introduced on the lines of the Pauj'ib Act 
Q — You hope to see legislation on the lines of the Panjdb Act, whereby the land will 
get back into the hands of the onginal holders i 

A — Yes, exactly 

Q — Could j ou not deal differentially with the money-lender who has become actual 
piopnetoi and the money-lender who is only a mortgagee 9 

A — It would be very difficult Owners of fields would not know m what position they 
are and money-lenders would also not know tho difference between a proprietor and a mort- 
gagee with possession There is no practical distinction 

Q — So that jour roason for preferring the existing system of uncertainty legardmg tho 
proprietorship of land is the hope which j ou entertain that the ongmal occupier will m time 
recover possession 9 

A — That is so One day Gov ernment must come to recognise the manifest disadvantages 
of the present system 

Q — And take measures which will have the result of repatriating the actual cultivator 0 
A — That is my belief 

Mr Bourdillon —Is that belief largely held 9 
A — Every Revenue officei believes it 

The, President i — Do ) ou thmk that every Bombay Officer shares the hope that this con- 
summation will m course of time be effected 9 
A — I believe so 

Q — In times of famine or of pressuie does the money-lender ever assist his sub-tenant or 
the actual cultivator of the field 9 

A —I believe he does sometimes, but very rarely 
Q — Were you here during the last famine of 1900 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Was it your expenence aud belief that those money-lenders who arc cle facto 
proprietors did not m any way dischaige their responsibility towards their tenants? 

A — That is certainly my belief, as a iuIo, but theie is some excuse for them In times of 
famine their credit is gone , theie is difficult) in raising cash 

Q — We were told that in anticipation of distress when piessure began to manifest itself 
in any distnct, revenue establishments were increased for the purpose of dealing with famine 
A — Yes 

Q — We were told that all the officers were duplicated and that assistants weio appointed 
Do you know whethei there was a definite order issued directing that the establishment should 
he stiengthened 9 

A — I think theie was no ordei 

Q Do you know whether the LulLai ms and village accountants were increased in 
number or weie they given assistance 9 

7 A hTo I believe they had no assistance It is not customary to increase the number of 
hullarnis , one man in each village is sufficient 

- Q As far as the famine relief was considered you think that the number of LulLarms 
Was not increased 9 

A — No, it was not 

Mr A irhohon — Do I understand that the Revenue Code gives power to line the cultiva- 
tor up to one-fourth of the assessment that remains m arrears 9 
A — That is so 
Q — Can that he by process 9 
A —Yes. 



Q—T)o I also understand that the tiiamlaiddr had instructions to endeavour by persua- 
sion or threat to make the ray at pay 9 

A — Yes, The rayat is very stubborn. 

Q — You told us that you did not think the rayat could save from year to year, although 
the assessment is so small compared with the gross produce 9 

A — Yes He does not save in the shape of money, but m jewels, ornaments, and brass 

pots 

Q — He does not save it in good shape ? 

A— Ho 

Q — Is it possible to devise some means by which cultivators could put their savings in 
an easily realizable shape 9 

A — Certainly, but you have to consider that all of them are m debt 
Q — Is it a fact that storing of grain m any way has disappeared from the province 9 
A — I believe it still exists 

Q — Do you think that substantially rich people still store gram considerably 9 
A — Yes 

Q — t>o you think it would be a very good improvement if some simple means could be 
devised whereby tlie individual rayat may be enabled to place bis savings m a secure position 
and realizo that when he requires it 9 
A — Certainly 

The President — Do you think that they would take advantage of it ? 

A — I cannot say I have heard of people who have grown rich spending their money m 
putting silver tires to their carts. 

Mr Bourdtllon — You say that the system of sa\ mg is universal Have you found that 
eyen the smaller people saved when they came on works 9 

A — I do not know personally, but I believe everybody bad something put by 
Q — Do you think they exhausted their sayings before they came to work for 12 chhataks 2 
A — Yes. 

The President — We have been told that if the occupier fails to pay any instalments of 
revenue then the entire year’s revenue may be recovered from him Say he fails in the pay- 
ment of hliarif mstalmept of revenue then the mamlatddr issues, notice to him for the recovery 
of the entire year’s demand 

A — Yes I doubt if tbi 3 is done, It is intended, I suppose, to savo the niamlatddrs’ 
trouble 

Q — Is it your opinion that the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act has bad no substantial 
effect in extricating the tenant from liability, and that the tenantry of the district m which 
that Act has been in force for so many years are substantially in no better position than they 
wore before the Act was passed 9 

A — The Act has had one good effect in diminishing the amount of litigation The 
money-lender is no longer able to say to the occupier, “ I will take you to the civil court ” 
Elsewhere the civil courts are bound to take the bonds signed by the rayats in their literal 
sense We should never think of interpreting the bonds signed tinder compulsion too literally 
We should go behind the bonds 

Q. — But you do not consider, so far as the extrication of the peasantry from their posi- 
tion of indebtedness is concerned, the Act 1ms effected any substantial good result ? 

A — I do not think so 

Q — On tbo question of legislation regarding indebtedness, would you prefer such legisla- 
tion should be on the lines of the Panjdb Act , is that the backbone of your proposals for 
improvement 9 

A — We are most anxious to avoid the installation of the money-lenders as actual 
proprietors 

Q — If the consummation which you hopo cannot be secured you must recognize the 
money-lenders as the actual proprietors of the lands which are mortgaged with them 

A — If the money-lenders are allowed to be recorded as actual proprietor I believe there 
would be agrarian riots 

Q — That would happen in case of land which is sold outright ? 

A — It is only a small proportion 
Q — I presume the mortgages of land are usufructuary ? 

A— Yes 

Q — Would you bo disposed to favour the practice in vogue in Northern India whore the 
tenant says to the money-lender, “You may have possession of this land, do what you like 
with it for fifteen years, (or whatever period is fixed, but not more than twenty) Within that 
period you may recoup yourself and after that period give the land back to me, the original 
holder free of all encumbrances ” 9 

A — I should not advocate that , certainly not 

Q — Then how do you hope to extricate the rayat from the clutches of the mdrwdn 2 
A — I am not convinced that it is necessary to extricate him You cannot provide him 
with capital, and after five years he must again go to the money-lender 

Q — Do you seriously contemplate leaving the rayat in his present position of indebtedness 9 
A — There is a scheme for freeing service lands which I have tried m the villages A 
man comes to me and says he is indebted and asks me what he should do I call the money- 
lender , ho says, “ I adyanced much , I inquire what the debtor has paid (the paj ment is 

2i 


generally m the form of $ the crop) Say that comes to 40 per cent I then find out what the 
debtor owes, and I tell th'e debtor to give the money-lender a certain proportion of the crop for 
a certain number of years The transaction is then closed N and both sides are satisfied Even- 
tually the agriculturist must borrow again, and if he cannot pledge his land he must pledge 

his cr °P__ But sup p 0S9 a system in which the money-lender might be told “ to make his own 
arrangements” for recovering his debt within the period of 15 years, the property at the end of 
fifteen years returning to the original holder If the debt was not recovered it would be the 
creditor’s lookout The land would return unencumbered to tbo original holder ? 

A That scheme has two grave objections One is that you make the mdrwdn a land- 

holder 

Q — Only for fifteen years 9 

A Then he will not take any interest in the land, because it will go back in the bands 

of another person , and you take away self-respect from the tenant who is no longer on the 


Q — "Would the combination of this system and yours do ms , to settle up the acoount, 
strike the balance, and fix the'amount which the tenant would have,to pay for fifteen years, by, 
the end of which time the account would be closed, and the tenant would not lose possession of 
the land 9 

A — That is the very thing I would advocate The payment should be spread over a 
certain number of years, and after that time the land should be free of encumbrance 

Q — There should be a fixed term of years beyond which the accounts cannot go? 

A — That, I think, should be the sms qua non 

Q — Should it be spread over twenty years ? 

A — Five years 

Q — It would be very heavy to compel a man to pay within this short time? 

A — I think it would be hotter to spread it over the term of five years 

Q — Then would you be disposed to absolutely prohibit usufruotuary mortgage as was- 
done under the Pnnj&b Act ? 

A — The ordinary usufructuary mortgage does not differ much from simple mortgage. 

Q — Would you go so far as to limit the rayat’s power of alienation afterwards ? 

A — I certainly would I do not think the rayat should be allowed to alienate outside 
the cultivating members of the village community 

Q - — Would you be disposed to prohibit sale m execution of a decree for mortgage and 
to allow the money-lender power to keep possession of land for a limited number of joars ? 

A — I would prohibit the sale I would not allow the money-lender to keep absolute 
possession of land, but would give him possession of a portion ,of the crop m satisfaction of 
his claim 

<3 — You would allow him a lien on a certain portion of the produce in satisfaction of 
the claim, and you would limit the time during which such lien Bhould prevail 9 

A — Yes 


Q — Would you be disposed to lot your Circle Inspector have full control over the 
JculLarms with regard to the collection of land revenue and keep land revenue records 9 At 
the present time you have two systems in operation You have one organization for collection 
of land revenue and another for collecting statistical information In Northern India we have 
one system, % e , one organization, by which both things are managed 9 

A — I have not considered that particular point I doubt if that establishment would be 
large enough for the work 

Q —Apart from the question of sufficiency of establishment you are disposed to think 
that it might be useful ? 

A- Yes 



MR N G CHAHDARKAR, M AML AT OAR, AHMED HAGAR 


The President — In what capacity did yon work 9 
A — I worked under tbo Collector as mamlatddr 

Q — Are you a Ministerial Ofhcor oi Administrative 9 Are j ou woiking in the Collector’s 
office 9 

A — Yes Dneetly under him 

Q , — You don’t travel about the country, do you? 

A — Yes, I do 

Q — What are your functions 9 
A — I -unto out orders 

Q — Do you inquire into laud revenue matters in the interior ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Is Akmednngar under the Deccan Relief Act 9 
A —Yes 

Q — Is there much indebtedness in Ahmednagar 9 
A —Yes 

Q — I have been told there are two sorts of mortgagees, the mortgagee who has got pos- 
session of the lands, and the mortgagee who has not got possession 9 Is there any unwillingness 
on the part of the mortgagees to get possession of the holding, ot do they prefer to remain 
as mortgagees 9 

A — That depends upon the character of tiie debtor If the debtoi is a good man the 
mortgagee does not care to take possession, but if he does not pay Ins instalments at the proper 
time then the mortgagee endeavours to get possession 

Q — Apart from the character of the debtors, is there any inclination on the part of the 
mortgagees to get possession of the land 
A — Ho 

Q — Aie the mortgagees more numerous m your district than the persons who have 
foreclosed 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Is there a strong disinclination on the pait of the cultivators to have their names 
taken off the register 9 

A — They try to keep their names on 
Q — The) don’t like to give a rdcmdma 

A — Ho If they do so, they think the Civ il Courts will presume that the deed has 

become complete 

Q — We have been told that the mortgages now usually take the form of a conditional 
sale? And you say the tenants strongly object to have their names removed ? 

A — Yes , sometimes even when the sales have actually taken place and there is no doubt 
about it objection is made by the tenants to give up the rdzmdma, they take Rs 20 or Rs 25 
and then do it 

Q — Did the soivcais during the famine give any assistance to their tenants 9 
A — Yes, a great deal I know examples in which they did much beyond their powers, 
but for honest tenants only 

Q — What class of eowcars are there ? 

A — Brdhmfms, Mfirwfiris, Gujars 9 

Q — Was the assistance that they gave their tenants added to the debts or not 9 
A — It was written in the Lhata as a debt 
Q — Did it bear interest like all other debts ? 

A —Yes 

Q — These persons to whom they gave assistance weie moie or less substantial tenants 9 
A,— Yes 

Q — Did they give assistance to others 9 

A — Yes, they took it in another form If they gave Rs 5 of grain the deed was drawn 

for Rs 10 

Q — So that they gave nothing for nothing 9 

A — Ho The soivcars repiesented that grain was den and tk it when the grain was 

returned it would be cheapoi, so they charged twice the priie of grain 

Rao Bahddnr Syam Sunder Lai — Why did not they try mother expedient 9 Instead 
of entering gram m the Jchata, why did not they entei cash, the value of the grain 9 
A — They did do that it is shown ns a cash debt 
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De NIGHTINGALE, DISTRICT MEDICAL OFFICER, PANCH MAHALS 


The President — How long were you m the Pinch Mahals 9 "Were you there during 
the year 1900 ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Were you there in 1898 ? 

A — I went there on the 1st of February 
Q — Were you the Civil Surgeon of the district ? 

A — No District Medical Officer 

Q — You were constantly on the move 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did you examine the bazars and the supply of gram exposed for sale 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did you notice that there was anything defective in the grain supply 9 
A — There was in a certain number of cases 
Q — Was it noticeable 9 
A — Yes, it was. 

Q — What was the grain which was particularly exposed for sale 9 
A — It varied in different parts of the district The chief gram was nee 
Q — What rice was it ? 

A — It was Rangoon rice 

Q — Did the people complain to you about that rice 9 

A — They did They did not like it at first 

Q — Did the water supply strike you as being very insufficient ? 

A — Not at first 

Q — Did you enquire regarding tko depth of the water in old wells 9 
A — I did not measure it , but I enquired about a large number of wells The wateT was 
very low In the \ lllages they had a fair supply 

Q — Was tkero any systematic plan of disinfecting wells in villages during the cholera 
season ? 

A — It was done in some taluqas 
Q — Was there any agency through which it was done 9 

A — Permanganate of potasli was given out to the marnlatddi b and they made their own 
arrangements 

<2 — Did you enquire m the villages as to how these things were done 9 
A — No 

Q — What was the medical staff of the district under j our control 9 
A — The permanent staff 9 

Q — No, the permanent staff, I understand, was under the Civil Surgeon employed on 
their ordinary duty 9 

A — They were not altogethei on their ordinary duty 
Q — When thoy came under famine work, they came under your control 9 
A — I gave them orders. 

Q — Can you «ay how many Hospital Assistants you bad 9 
A — I am afraid I cannot tell you 
Q — Had j ou a Hospital Assistant for each work 9 
A — There was one work without one 
Q — What was the largest numbers of works opened 9 
A — I think it was 7 altogether 

Q — You cannot say how many Hospital Assistants you had under your orders 9 
A — No 

<2 — Had they all got 6ome professional training ? 

A — Yes , thoy all had some training 
Q — Did yon find them satisfactory 9 

A — Most of them w ere not satisfactory , some were good meD, but the others were very 

bad. 

<2* — Well, your mortality remained normal up to December and then it rose month by 
month — 9$ in January, 12$ m February, 18$ in March, 21 in April and 54 in May Then it 
went down I suppose a good deal of youi mortality in April and May was attributable to 
cholera 9 

A,— Yes 

Q — We have been told that the mortality figures reported for cholera are less than tlio 
true ones. Is that your impression ? 

A —Yes, very much less 

<2 —Have you any reason for thinking there w r as a considerable mortality among immi- 
grants ? 

A — I could not distinguish immigrants from the others. 

<2 — 1 suppose when people died iu the hospitals it could m some w’ay be traced whether 
they were British subjects or Native subjects ? 

A — I do not think so. 

Q — Could you give us an example for a particular month, in which that point was kept 
in sight, namely discrimination between the British subjects and the Native subjects 9 
A, — I do not think there was any discrimination* , 




Dr M O’BRIEN, DISTRICT MEDICAL OFFICER, BROACH 


The President — "Wliicli is your district 9 
A — Broach 

Q — Were y ou there during the whole of the famine 9 
A — I took charge on the 29th of May 
Q — You came in the middle of the pressure 9 
A — Yes, it was pretty severe then 
Q — To what do you attribute the very high mortality 9 

A — There are several causes of the high mortality It was probably due to deaths 
among immigrants 

Q — Did you form any idea of the extent to which immigration prevailed 9 
A — No 

Q — Could you form any idea of the number of deaths m the Broach poorhouses due to 
immigrants, would it be 30 per cent 9 

A — More than that, it would be more than 50 per cent 

Q — Did you visit any of the relief works and did you observe the water-supply 9 Was 
it fairly good 9 

A — In a few oases it was slightly brackish I did not notice that myself, it was noticed 
by the Chemical Analyst It did not affect the health of the people. 

Q — Were any attempts made to purify the water with permanganate of potash 9 
A — Yes, when there was cholera, not on other occasions 

Q — Were any arrangements made by which water was drawn from the wells only by 
particular buckets ? 

A — Yes, people were not allowed to use their own buckets 

Q — We were told that the subordinates were not of a reliable stamp, do you think the 
mortality m the hospitals might have been due to want of medical care 9 f 

A, — I don’t think it was due so much to that , the people did not have confidence m them, 
I found that there was greater mortality at night than in the day 




SIRDAR R B VIKARIDAS, H 

( Non-Official ) s 


The President, — Are you a lauded proprietor ? 

A — Yes 

Q — In the Kaira district 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Do you cultivate the land yourself 9 
A — No. 

Q — Do you grow wheat 9 
A — No 
Q — Cotton ? 

A . — No 

Q — Do your tenants grow wheat 9 
A — They grow tobacco, jira, bajn and mixed orops 9 
Q — Are j our tenants in debt ? 

A . — For the past 20 years they seem to be getting into debt 
Q — How do you explain that ? 

A — On account of the high rate of assessment 
Q — At what rate does the assessment fall in your opinion 9 
A — I suppose 20 to SO per cent 
Q — Is it nearer 20 than 30 or nearer 30 than 20 9 
A — It would be nearer 20 

Q — Has there been an enhancement of the assessment lately 9 
A — Yes , the sub-soil water rates have been increased 

Q — Has the sub-soil water been made the ground of increase m other places than where 
wells exist 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Am I not right in thinking that a well constructed during the settlement is exempted 
during settlement 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Is your district as fertile as Broach 9 

A , — The soil of Broach is rather black and the soil of Kaira is sandy. 

Q — Is Broach soil more fertile than Kaira ? 

A — Yes 




BE J H WALSCH, DISTRICT MEDICAL OFFICER, AHMEDABAD 


The President — Have you had long experience of the district 9 

A.— I came here last June 

Q —Have you had a long experience of India 9 

A —No, about a year or IS months 

Q . — Do you speak the language of the district 9 

A — No 

Q — Your business was to visit all the relief works and to inspect them from the sanitary 
point of view, as far as you could 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Had you any assistants for that work or did you tiust the hospital assistants 9 

A — I only had hospital assistants 

Q . — Had yon a tiavelhng staff to inspect the villages? 

A — No . 

Q — Was the character of the sickness that you noticed in the temporary hospitals and on 
the works such as might be expected m times of scarcity of food 9 

A — When I first came theie was a cholera epidemic It started here in May 
Q. — During July and August was there much bowel complaint 9 
A — There was some malarial fever 

Q — Was the condition of the people on the works good or was it reduced or was it fair ° 
A — It might have been regarded as fair 

Q — You did not come across on the works many cases of emaciation 9 
A — The condition of the bulk of the workers may be considered better tkau fair 
Q. — From that you infei the wages paid were sufficient 9 
A — I think the people got sufficient wages 

Q — Did you notice the character of the gram that was exposed for sale on the works 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Did you find bad grain on any substantial number of works 9 
A — We usually found one oi two cases on each work 

Q — Were they so numerous as to substantially affect the health of the people 9 
A — I do not really think so 

Q — Did you ever happen to find bad grain exposed in the market 9 
A — No, never 

Q — Was the gram that you saw exposed for sale on the works suitable for the people of 
the district 9 I am given to understand that it was Burma rice to a large extent 9 

A — I found both country rice and Burma rice in the same shop very often, at least I was 
so informed 

Q — Did you find auy cheap indigestible vegetables for sale on the works 9 
A — No , I never noticed any 

Q . — Did you pay special attention to the water-supply 9 
A — Yes • 

Q — Ou the whole, were you satisfied with the attention paid to the water-supply and 
its preservation from pollution 9 

A — I think it was fanly well managed 

Q — Could you see in the arrangements of the Water-supply any reason for thinking that 
cholera was due to defective water-supply 9 

A — The cholera had already broken out when I came and the water was certainly bad 
Q — Could that by any arrangement have been prevented 9 
A — I do not think so 

Q — Was the mortality greatei among children oi amongst adults 9 
A — Proportionately, I think amongst children 
Q — On the woiks, or do you lefer to the villages 9 
A — I refer to the woiks and poorhouses 

Q — Were you, on the whole, satisfied with the class of hospital assistants that you had ’ 
How did they do their work 9 

A — Consistently good work was rare 
Q — Was the supply of hospital assistants insufficient 9 
A. — We always got them after asking for them 

Q — Had you under you any native practitioners, the hakims of the country 9 
A — No, I had not 




Mb JIBHAI EE WALD AS OE YIRAMGAM 


(Non-official) 

I live m Viramgam and was there during the famine Eighteen years ago I bought 
a village and have spent Rs 28,000 on it, which includes Rs 8,000, the purchase price of the 
village I have received during these IS years only Rs 3,500 os rent, that is net profit. I wish 
to show that land investments are not paying and that the assessment is high I spent 
Rs 20,000 on the purchase of additional land and the construction of houses and bunds I spent 
Rs 7,650 in assisting my tenants during the famine as follows Rs 3,600 on the purchase of 
an engine and pump, Rs 650 in digging wells, Rs 1,300 on taqdvi, Rs 100 was advanced for 
the subsistence of tenants and Re 2,000 for fodder. I am a money-lender by profession 



V. 



Mr JAMSETJI ARDESHIR DALAL, FAMINE COMMISSIONER, BARODA. 


The President — Were you engaged in famine relief in Barodn in 1899 nnd 1900’ 

A — Yes, a 1 - Fimme Commissioner 
Q — What part of that State was affected ’ 

A — Its population is 2,415,370 nnd 2,000,900 were affected m tho beginning, but in April 
nnd Maa flic wliolo area Mas affected 

Q — S l atemen(B have been mndo to the Commission by various witnesses that distiessed 
people from Biroda S ite as well ns from many othor St itos adjoining Gurerit came into British 
districts nnd were relieved here Tho statements aro that they came, many of them in an 
emaciated condition and helped to swell tho moitalily in British distucts That is tho view of 
the case with which the Commission is concerned and probably one with regard to winch yon 
might dc'ire to afford somo explanation Tho broad argument is to the effect that while relief 
m British districts goes gradually up to 23 6 porccnt of tho whole population in Ahmedabad, 
np to 37 per cent m Bioa-h, 37 per cent, m Panch Mali ils and 2S per cent in Kairn, tho relief 
in Baroda State never exceeded 1 27 per cent of tho population affected Tho inference is 
either that tho dis'rcss must have been much less m Baroda than in British districts, or that 
tho relief admimsteicd in Baroda must have fillcn short of what was necossary, whoreby 
distres ed Baroda subjects were forced on to the hands of the British Officers ? 

A — In tins raattci I belicyo they are two distinct questions and I would like to take 
them sep ir itch I should wish to draw tho attention of the Commission to tho four different 
divisions of our state. One to the south of Surat is Nowsari, another portion is in the heart 
of Gurer'it between Broach and Ivaira, tho Baroda division, the third is to tho north and is 
called Kari and the fourth is in Kntlnawtir I find that in the K.ithiaw&r division distress 
was greatest nnd thore out percent lge was 23 and 25 per cent There was a want of rain for 
two years nnd very lieavv c circity There onr numbers even from January rose np to 23 per 
cent and the highest was 2G por cent, in May, so thcro I have nothing to say as to the paucity of 
numbers on relief Coming to Nowsari our numbers arc not inferior to those in Surat For 
Juno nnd July they were 4 nnd 5 per cent In Sunt in only two months were they 5 or 6 
percent — July and August I grant that our numbers might not linvc been so well chosen 
or so strictly brought to the works ns in British districts In Nowsari there was very little 
distress and our numbers compare fairly well with Surat 

As regards Kan the re isun our percentage was =o low is that wo havo special facilities for 
well digging , so much so th it in this year 8,500 new wells were sunk, both by advances by 
the Sine and by pnyat" entcrpnsc Altogether the expenditure on wellB was 12 lakhs and 
awe have something like 3S,Q00 wells In addition to that thcpcoplo had sunk small temporary 
wells obtained by digging just i few feet, which last for a year or two and fill up again 
Q — Were die new wells pall a ? 

A — Tv o hundred at Goa eminent expense were nnd 1484 others and the balance were 
Lachcha 

Q — now low did you find water’ 

A — From 12 to 3(5 feet The rev-on avliy Kari was not so distressed was that it waspfo- 
fected b lrrig tion from the pci in incut annual grant we had 153 palla and 400 lachcha 
veils TJi it is y hat the Roy emie Department ilwayft spends It is part of tho Government’s 
procedure to spend 2 1 ikhs of rupees lor building palla asciis cyory year Wcgivo taldvi 
advances also lor wells 

Q — flow do y on select the w ells ? Yon build them ns State property ? 

A — Wt have certain arrangements with tho holders 
Q — Do they compote for tho m iking of these yyells ? 

A — Gena By they do 

Q — How in ny acres docs each of thc'-o pall a xvells irrigate ? 

A — Eieh ell migatcs foui bighas , 1* bighas makes m acre 
Q — Youi irrigation was 30,000 wells, 21,000 pall a and 8,000 lachcha 
A — The in gation is the same for both, only the lachcha svell docs not last so long and 
costs le=s 

Q — Yo i ha 1 1G0, 000 or 170,000 bighas protected in that division by irrigation. What 
is the population ? 

A — Nearly 11 lakhs 
Q — Well that did not support them? 

A — There was a large amount ot private charity amounting to 1^ lakhs of rupees And 
then in the hem ming of tho difficulty an enormous number of trees was cut down and their 
value was comj '-led at a lakh of rupees, Tnoro was a wholesale cutting doyvn of trees, so tho 
sub-coil yy atcr let the rough vegetation grow 

Then Rio poprl ition is richer in our taluqas than in Ahmedabad and had other resources 
to fall back upon We havo many big towns thcio 

Q — May I rslc how many mauntls 170,000 bighas of food-gram crop will produce? 

A — About 40 maunds an acre — 30* pounds to the niaund 

Q — It work i out at 2G0 pounds pei head for the yeai f pounds por head per day or 
12 chhala 1 s a head a day for six months ? 

1 s 



Q —Veil now wo come to the other divisions 9 

A Yes, the State has certain permanent clianties which are givon every 3 ear whether 

there is famine or not , these ch irities relieved during this 3 ear 19 lakhs of units, that is a little 
over 5,000 daily in the Baroda Division 

Q — What is the population of the Baroda Division? 

A — Eight lakhs . 

Q — Was there any effort made to irrigate in the B iroda Division 

A —Yes, there were wells sunk everywhere, a portion of the Baroda Division is such that 
no wells can be sunk, unless at very great expense, in the black soil Wherever it was possiblo 
to sink a W ell it was done 

Q — At what time did you commence the policy of sinking wells 9 

A —About August and September we gave 2 j lakbs in August, September and October 
altogether 

Q What was the gross sum you advanced m taqdvi all over the Baroda Division ! 

A Taq&vi for the wells in Baroda amounted to Rs 1,41,000 and the total taqdvi to 

Ks 4,20,000 , „ 

Q — Is there any otlior point you would liko to mention to tho Commission ? 

A — There wcie 462 now wells built m the Baroda Division 


<3 — That added to the irrigation facilities? 

A —Yes, that is the fust point about the paueity of numbers About, immigration I should 
like to sty that in the neighbouring States wo have geneial immigration in ordinary times I 
think in the distiess there was a rush for labour X iouud the mass were sent back immediatel> 
and w e received thorn at once 

Q — In what mouth did you rocoive them back ? 

A — In September they were sont by train to Baroda , they wero inhabitants of K'in and 
we remonstrated, on winch they were sent to Kan Tiioy wont to Ahmedabad m search of 
labour, m fact they were permanent wage seekers , they had come to Ahmedabad long since 
After that the immigiation ceased 

Q — There w r erc complaints after that 9 

A — They wero not sent to us officially The immigration occurred at the beginning of 
the famine when the people wero running wild , they didn’t know that works were going 
to be started 

Q — Many people were returned from other districts of Gazer'll ? 

A — Kaira gave nono, nor the Panch Mahals, nor Surat Broach said 5,819 were being 
.pent and when we despatched our men to receivo them we got not half that number, 

Q — Where did they go to ? 

A — I cannot say That is how I account for the paucit3’ of the numbers , perhaps they 
Were miscalculated at first There was another demand, tho Collector of Broach wrote in 
.September 1900, to say that there were 857 men on relief works, but we could only got 21 

Q — Perhaps they wero not willing to go to 3 on 9 

A — Perhaps tho numbers were miscalculated People from other Native States said they 
were from JSaroda, only 111 order to bo packed back to Baroda About Broach and tho immi- 
gration of these 5,819 men in March, I found that man3 of our works were depleted because 
there was a rush to Broach, not because we hadn’t our works on tho fiontier, but the conditions 
were easier at Broach when the3 became strict in Broach there was no immigration for six 
months 

Q — What were the conditions on your works compared with Baroda 9 

A — W e took stricter measurements on works than in Bro ich, and the payment there was 
also more 

Q — The payment of wages was moro ? 

A — Yes, I don’t mean to say that Baroda was very hard, but Broach was rather lax 
in regard to the taking of measuiemcnts 

A - — Have you got the numbers of men on relief works m the Baroda Division alone 
month by month 9 

A • — Yes 
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Q — Were these w'orks in the 


„ ’ 510,000 

1 nature of village works or Public Works? 

A — The} were of both sorts 

Q — Did you have village works from the commencement 9 
A — Yes 


Q ■ — F oi what area did 3 011 supply a work ? 

A • Wherever there was pressure we opened a small work 

Q “-Did you conduct your works through village agency or by State agency alone ? 
A — Bv State agency alone 
Q — You didn’t try village agency 9 
A —No, it was a new thing to us 



' t ( 

Q — You say the terms in Broach were easier than in Baroda Did you hear that the 
terms in Bioach were made a little stiffer later on 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did that increase the numbers on your works 9 
A — No 

Q — I find there was an increase 9 

A — Then it must be so I don’t know when rates were reduced in Broach, they must 
have come back I cannot say how many emigrated I know we had a tank at Baroda on 
which 3,000 were employed, and I heard that the numbers had suddenly gone down 60 per 
cent , I found that they were going to some big work m Kaira or Broach The able-bodied 
persons went away and the weakly remained The terms at Kaira or Broach must have been 
easier than ours 

Q — Are you inclined to think that the increase of your numbers in April was caused by 
the reduction of the rates m British territory 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did the people who had gone away return m April 9 
A — No, not then 

Q — Let us look at the converse "Was there any immigration from British districts to 
you 9 

A — Yes , no less than from our territories to British The Chief Engineer reported, on my 
enquiry, that on the 18th of December, in one week, there were 700 foieigners in the ialuqa 
of Daya near Ahmedabad 

Q — Would these foreigners be presumably all British subjects , how many British subjects 
had you in January 9 

A — In the middle of January there were 181 , m February 130 , m March 113 m April 
118, in May 115 

Q — These are msigmfioant numbers , your evidence shows that while the influx of British 
subjects into Baroda from J inuary to May was insignificant, there were several thousands of 
Baroda subjects in British territory Can you give the numbers on relief works in April 9 

A — No , I could not In one of our orphanages 40 children from British territory came m 
one day 

Q — Would you like to add anything else to your evidence ? 

A — We had a large number of British subjects in our poorkouses I found in the Kan 
Division, on the 7th of June 1900, as many as 1,100 foreigners, out of whom about 700 were 
from British territories 

Q — Could you say how many British subjects there were m the whole of your poor- 
houses on any day in June ? 

A— No 

Q — Did yon make a census 9 

A — In the State pooi houses of Baroda, on the 27th of October 1900, there were 255 
foreigners, of whom 152 were British , 36 from Ahmedabad , 20 from the Paneh Mahals , 85 
from Kaira and 11 from Broach 

Q — Was there anything regarding attractiveness of the British currency which induced 
people from Baroda to come to British territory 9 
A — Yes , British currency is more valuable 

Q — Had you any complaints regarding the railway carnage of fodder 9 
A — Yes , they could not carry all our grass to the Kari Division , there was a block owing 
to the change of gauge I think the staff did their best, but they could not get waggons 
Q — And the cattle suffered in that way ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Had you great mortality of cattle in Baroda ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Have you made out any estimate of the percentage of cattle that died 9 
A — Fifty per cent died m Kan which suffered most 
Mr Nicholson — When did you take a census of the cattle 9 

A — Monthly lists were supplied by mamlatdars and these calculations were made from 

them 

Q — Is that a regular feature of the famine administration 9 
A — It was done for this purpose alone 

Q — Have they been tested by superior officers and have typical villages been taken 9 
A — No 

Q — I believe an Agricultural Bank has been started 9 
A — Yes, but it is a branch of the old one 

Q — What is the principle on which that particular bank is started? Is it a joint-stock 
bank? 

A — Wo tried that , but for the present the State is the proprietor. 

Q — The capital is Ks 25,000 ? 

A — Yes 

Q —At present no one has taken shares but the State 9 
A — -There have been no demands for shares 

Q — Your object is to bring m the public and for the State to retire from it ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Will the State retire absolutely 9 
A — Absolutely, afterwards 


Q — Are there articles of association? 

A — Yes 

Q — And the Bank has published a report ? 

A — Yes 

Q You were able to make advances for fodder t 

Yes 

Q Did you give these ndvancos to the ordinary cultivator ? 

A — It was mtonded for iborigiuals 

<3 — Have you collected any of the outstandings due? 

A — They have not vet fallen duo 
Q — Have you not made a large profit ? 

A — Not tins branch 

Q — Surely there is such a bank which credited Ks 3,000 to reserve 
A — I have no information 

Q t — Do you think it v, ould bo possible to extend the system ? 

A — Yes 

Q — How will yon do it ? 

A — We will establish it in tho chief cities of the taluqa 
Q — From them you expect to extend branches 9 
A— Yes , 

Q — And b)e and bye you expect these branches will become autonomous 9 
A —Yes This is only an idea at present I shall send m a copy of the rules 
Jiao Bahadur Syarn Bunder Lull —Was thero an import of grain from outside to these 
divisions of Bnroda, especially Kari , tboso in which you had a large number of wells ? 

A — The total imports amounted to 56 lakhs of Bengal maunds, and tho total exports to 
6 lakhs 

Q — What is the population ? 

A — Kan 11 lakhs , Baroda 8 lakhs 

The President — Can you give the Commission any advioo as to how immigration Bhould 
be dealt with by the British Government on the one hand and by Native States on tho other 9 
A — As regirds the Baroda State, the British Government should send back the men and 
charge the amount for feeding them, or should Leop tho people nnlc-s they went in very largo 
numbers That would do as regards Baroda, but there is an influx of men from Marwar and 
other States 

Q — The difficulty is that you must find out m the very beginning that a person has 
come fiom a particular State , because when they know what you are seeking they conceal tho 
place of their origin 9 

A — I must say I don’t think it is quite so , a man could be found out in no time 
Q — If a large work were opened m British temtory, in which people came in largo num- 
bers, you canuot exclude them If they perform tho tasks, they are admitted How are tho 
Public Woiks Officers or the British Government to correctly find out where 10,000 or 15,000 
men came from 9 

A — One could send for the village officmls of tho place from which they came 9 
Q — You may find out a few cases, but how will it bo possible m regard to several 
thousands to find out that they are British subjects on Baroda works or Baroda subjects m 
Butieli terntory? 

A — It is very difficult 

Q — Is there any means of dealing with the question on the basis of not making these 
enquiries They connot bo refused admission if they come in an enfeebled stato of health, 
and it is difficult to find out wlieie they come from 9 
A — Nothing occurs to me to suggest 

Q — Tickets or passes might bo given by the patcls before hand , but that might not work . 
men might lose their pas°es, and that would lead to abuse when the people were luchned to 
deceive Could there be anything like the establishment of relief woiks in the Native States 
and o u the frontier or on precisely the same terms as regaids pay and all othei airangemcnts 
as in Bn f ish territory, so that theie would be no inducement for the peoplo to move about? 

A — We have tried to model oui code on the same lines as the British code 
Q — Am I wi ong in saying that your famine arrangements are on a little stricter basis 
than the Butisli 9 

A — Our tasks were, but our wages are a little better We never pay less than 14 
(hhataLs 

Q — Do you pay 14 chhatals to everybody whether he works or not 9 
A — Yes , it comes to that 

Q — Do j ou think many people did more than tho minimum wage 9 
A — No , they stuck to tnc minimum wage 

Q — You have not got tho system of payment by results in Baroda ? 

— Yes, in this way that the State system was to divide the people into two classes , 
they were told to do a ceitain task work and they oouid cam up to the maximum, but 
it tae ' fell below the minimum wage we never gave them below the minimum 

\ I underot md you to sav that, as a rule, they did not earn more than the minimum 
wage > 

A— No 

*3 you find that they did work to entitle them to the minimum wage? 

A — No 



Q — Then you have got the Code-task system with a minimum wage and the majority 
did nothing but the minimum wage 9 
A — Yes. 

Q — Then I am surprised you did not have the whole of the British population on j our 
hands If another famine should occur the complaint will be from Baroda of British subjects 
coming into their territory and not of Baroda subjects coming into British territory If there 
is no assimilation of systems and payment on both sides of thh frontier the people will 
gravitate towards the side on vhicli they get easier terms 9 

A. — In our relief works payment is much stricter than on the British 
Q — Why did they go to Broach when there was a minimum wage of 14 chattahs m 
your territory ? The minimum wage in Broach is 12 ehattaks 1 
A — I don’t see why they should have gone to Broach 
Q — They had the currenoy advantage 9 

A. — Yes , and the works were nearer to their homes and more permanent 
Q. — Was there any expectation that the measurements would be easier m British territory 
than m their own ? 

A —Yes 

Q — Have you got your death-rates 9 What were they for the Baroda Division bordering 
on Broaoh 9 

A — January 4,022 , February 3,519 , March 4,216 , April 4,364 , May 10,661 , June 
S,473, July 8,887 

Mr Nicholson . — Did you m admission to works have the principle of selection m Baroda 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did you admit only your own people by ticket or did you admit anybody who came 9 
A. — We admitted anybody who came 


[The. witness subsequently wrote] 

1 have the honour to forward to you, in a separate cover, the information which the 
Honourable Mr Nicholson required about the Agricultural Banks m the Baroda State I may 
say that though we have opened only a few Banks, it is likely that they will be increased and 
developed 

2 The Famine Beport of the State, as hitherto compiled, is only a preliminary and incom- 
plete ono, up to the end of July 1900 I am engaged in collecting materials for a final and 
complete statement of the operations 

3. Taking advantage of having to address you now, I beg to state that I find the report 
of mj evidence, as published in the Bombay papers, to be not full and accurate The Times of 
India in its issue of Friday, the 8th instant, is more lengthy than the other Bombay papers , 
but there is much confusion m mentioning the boundaries of our four divisions, and there is no 
mention at all about the immigration in our State from the British and other territories and 
about the question of future arrangements 

4 I would also take this opportunity to make myself more clear about the relative stay- 
ing power of Abmedabad and Kan distncts Many of our large towns in the Kan Division 
have more substantial bankers and richer people than the towns of the neighbouring Ahmeda- 
bad district, excepting, of course, the city of Ahmedabad, which is far and away superior in 
wealth and industry to any of our Kari towns But, tract for tract, the soil in the Kan 
Division is superior to that in Ahmedabad , and in the former there are more irrigation wells 
than in the latter In the former, in addition to 30,000 old wells, there were made 8,772 new 
wells, and 4,000 dhekudis (lasting for one season only) , while if my information is right, 
there are less than 15,000 wells in the latter I would consider that one well would irrigate 
three to four acres, and that one such acre would produce about 40 Guzerati maunds, or 1,600 
pounds of food-grain, not calculating the fodder 

5 In speaking of the emigration of men from Baroda Division to Broach district I 
would beg to say, m addition to what I have already said, that the larger numbers must have 
been from other JSative States and from the Kaira Division, as we had ample works to serve 
all our Baroda people I would, if I am allowed to do so, beg further to say that I find the 
Kunbi population in Baroda Division to be about 17 5 per cent and only 7 5m Broach district, 
while the forest tribes population in our Baroda Division is only 7 5, and so high as 31 per cent, 
m Broach In the Baroda Division also there are 4,800 irrigation wells, drawing on an average 
fi\ e los, against 723 wells, as I am informed, jn the Broach district. I believe this will tend to 
show that a large number of its own population wanted relief badly in Broach My opinion of 
this is confirmed when I find so many as from 70 to 75 thousand people (22 per cent ) relieved 
there m July and August, by gratuitous relief in villages No outsiders could have passed off 
as British subjects in the villages of Broach, when relief was given to the villagers This will 
show that the relief required by the people of Broach itself was not inconsiderable , and if the 
numbers were large in March and April (which after all were smaller than those mentioned 
above), they need not necessarily have been due to emigration from Native States The high 
death-rate in Broach, notwithstanding the large numbers relieved, may probably be explained 
by the high percentage of the Broach population on relief rather than by an allegation of 
people from districts better off like Baroda going there to die 

6 I beg to send herewith printed statements of the emigrations from Baroda, as offi- 
cially reported to us, and the immigrations into the Baroda State from the British and other 
territories, as found from enquiries made at different times 

2s 




MAJOR T E DYSON, DEPUTY SANITARY COMMISSIONER 


Mr Bourdillon — You aie the Sanitary Commissioner of Guirat 9 
A —Yes 

Q — What is exactly the extent of your charge 9 

A — Five distucts of Gujiat and the Native States— practically the British part of the 
Northern Division excluding the Thana district 
Q — How long have you been in that charge 9 
A — Eight years 

Q — You know Guirat thoroughly 9 
A — Yes 

Q — What is the system of collecting the statistics m ordinal y years 9 
A — .They are registered in the villages by the patel of the village if he is able to write 
and read or by the village taldfo Then they are sent monthly to the mamlatcldr’s office and 
from there on to my office 

Q — Do they go through the Collector or through the Civil Surgeon of the district 9 
A — They come directly to me from the mamlatddr’8 office 
Q — When does the Collector or the Civil Surgeon see them 9 
A — I send the Collector quarterly returns from my office 
Q — No copy goes to the Collector 9 
A — No. 

Q — Unless he calls for them he does not see them ? 

A — Not that I am aware of 

Q — Are those monthly returns published in the Gazette 9 
A . — They are not 

Q — The number of births and deaths is not published 9 
A — No 

Q ■ — When the famine operations began, was any special arrangement made for testing 
deaths and births, and reporting them 9 Were special officers appointed by you 9 

A — I instructed all the vaccinators to send any returns from villages where they found 
the death-rate was going up That was only for my own office 
Q — They were not formal returns 9 
A — No 

Q — Then the District Medical Officers — were they not under you 9 
A — Not at all 

Q — Directly under the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 9 
A — Under the Sanitary Commissioner 
Q — Had you any duties in connection with those 9 

A — In September and October I was practically the District Medical Officei in Ahmed- 
abad and travelled during October and November in the Punch Mahals 

Q — To satisfy yourself or for the mfoimation of the Sanitary Commissioner 9 
A — Yes , for the information of the Sanitary Commissionei 
Q — To see the state of the works 9 

A — To test the reports and to see what sanitary arrangements were made 
Q — And in case of outbreaks of cholera were they brought to your notice 9 
A — They were reported to me after the Collector 

Q — We have seen from the returns sent to us what the worst districts were and what the 
death-rates were , they went up steadily till about the end of April and May 9 

A — Well, I think we should divide the total death-rate of the year 1900 into three periods 
(1) the first 3 or 4 months before the cholera broke out, z e , up to April , and (2) from then until 
cholera practically ceased that is m July , and (3) the period after the cholera ceased During 
the cholera period we had a high mortality 

Q — Up to the end of 1899 the death-rate was low 9 

A — Yes , it began to rise during January, February, March and some portion of April 
Q — There was no special fever 9 
A — Nothing 

Q — To what do you attribute the mortality in this penod 9 

A — I attribute that to famine I sent m a report about the mortality in those months 
Q — Do you think that m Gujrat too little giatuitous relief was given and consequently 
the people ran down 9 * 

A — Yes, I believe so I put that as a possible explanation of the very high percentage 
of moitality at that time 

Q — At the end of May gratuitous relief was very liberally given , but it has been sug- 
gested that when people have once run down very much gratuitous relief takes a long time to 
restoie them again to their original health 9 
A — Quite so 

Q — Then you think it is a fair description of the state of things to say — insufficient 
gratuitous relief and the cholera outbreak were the causes of the increased mortality during 
the hot weather 9 
A— Yes 

Q — Did you get the death-rates by classes and castes of the people 9 
A — Yes 



Q — AYns it true that dunng the autumn all classes suffered 9 
A — I think so 

Q — It was iiu unhealthy autumn ? 

A — Veiy unhealthy and in the hot weather too all classes suffeied largely 
Q _As to the death-rates it has been suggested that the rates are entnely upset by the 
immigrants 9 Have you been able to get any statistics foi the various districts that you can 
rely upon 9 

A —I started an admission book In Ahmedabad city a fair estimate has been made 
of the numbei of de iths among outsiders One-third of the mortality occurred amongst them 
The President — You differentiated between British and Native subjects 9 
A —No We have no figuies referring to thit , but I have watched and made enquiries 
111 the poorhouses and hospitals and I should say 30 per cent of the deaths would be an under- 
estimate of the numbers ot foreigners who died 

Q — Have you tued to get the infoimation in any other way by comparing the se\es 
of the dead 9 

A — I am afraid the figuies are not reliable 

Q — I have got the figures supplied by Dr Clarkson I have taken these figures foi the 
affected distiicts foi Ahmedabad, Kaira, Pnneh Mahals and Broach I will tell you what the 
jnoportion is — out of 1 100 deaths in Ahmedabad 56 per cent'weie males, m Kaira the 
utinibei was 60, in the Panch Mahals 63 Does that suggest to you that theie was i large 
number of immigrants 9 

A — In a place like the Panch Mahals I think it probably does indicate considerable 
immigration 

Q — A large proportion of immigiants would have died on the road side ? 

A — They probably died on the road side , 

Q — In the Cential Piovmces the Samtaiy Commissionei told us that about 50 pei cent 
of the deaths were the deaths of childien and in this piovince it does not work so high as that 9 
A — The deaths of children were a good deal below that 

Q — Had you any occasion to compare your own deductions in regard to causes of 
mortality with those of other officers 9 Did you evei speak to private piactitioners or examine 
their books in regaidto the causes of this high mortality 9 
A — No, I did not 

Q — The mortality went on increasing T understood you to say that the effects of the 
insufficient distribution of giatmtous relief extended through the rains up to the end of the 
famine Am I cleaily to understand that the effect of the inadequate distribution of gratuitous 
lehef up to May has affected the mortality statistics for June, July, August and Septembei 9 

A — I do not flunk it continued to the same extent The people even m receipt of lehef 
on the relief woiks were in a great measure debilitated 

Q — And the adverse climatic causes aotmg upon the villager’s constitution produced this 
great mortality 9 

A — I think so 

Q — The previous pressuie to which they had been subjected produced this debilitated state 9 
A — Yes. 

Q — Were you satisfied with the general organization of tho Medical Departments under 
youi control 9 Had you sufficient officeis 9 

A — Under my own control I had only a few offieeis in the Surat distuct 
Q — Had you any direct control of the samtaiy organization in the foiu distres«ed 
distucts 0 

A — They were under the Samtaiy Commissioner , the District Medical officer m each 
district contiolled the sanitary measuies on the lehef works, but they were mainly under the 
control of the Samtaiy Commissioner 

[May I ]u c f say one or two w-ords about the treatments of the new-comeis on the 
works I would offer a suggestion tint instead of abolishing fines in the case of new-comers 
on tho woiks they should be given lightei task I dnl not undeistand from the evidence given 
tint the people weie told they would not bo fined They found it afterwards when they were 
paid No doubt a considerable propoition of the new-comeis were given a task which they 
were un ible to do and not knowing thoy would not be fined they attempted to do it and 
suffeied ] 

Q Do you think that the scale of wages laid down in the Famine Code and upon which 
von acted was adequate to maint un people in good health, if they oame upon the works in a 
fan condition 9 

A — I think so * 

Q Tint is the sede of 10 chhatdls for a digger, 15 chhatahs for an adult woman or 
man, not a digger, and 10 chhatahs fora working child, a child between ten and fourteen Do 
you think that scale sufheent oi do you think it in any way excessive 9 
A — I think it is sufficient 

Q J ou thmk that 15 might be reduced to 14 in the case of workmg women and men 
not engaged on digging Under the old scale it was 14 for men and 13 for women Undei 
io recommendations of the Committee of 189S, the scale for both was made 15 chhatahs Do 
chhatah ? ^hatals, ought without injury- to the health of the people, be reduced to 14 

A As they work largely here in families, I do not think the reduction would bo 
injurious 



Q — Would you be disposed to maintain equality in tlie wages of men and women m that 
class — namely, the 14 chkataLs ? Do you think that a woman requires 14 chhataLs oi would 
it be right to levert to the old scale of 13 chhataLs 2 
A — I should think that was sufficient 
Q — At all events 14 chhataLs is ample 9 
A — Ceitamly 

Q — Would yon be disposed to raise the allowance of the woikmg child to 10 chhataLs or 
do you think S chhataLs, which was the former allowance, is sufficient fora woikmg boy between 
10 and 14 

A — I should think it ought to be raised 

Q — Did I understand you to say that when people came ou the woiks they were not able 
to earn the full wage Was that what you meant to convey 9 
A —Yes 

Q — When people came on the woiks in rather an enfeebled state and not able to do the 
full task and strove to earn the full wage — you eonsidei that that ovei taxed their strength and 
prevented them fiom pulling up 9 

A — I would have a lightei task for them 

Q — Do you think that the tasks, such as you saw, were beyond the capacity of the people 
to perform We had a discussion with the engineering authorities in which the question of the 
tasks was considered I am not quite certain that at the beginning we understood each othei , 
but as it conies out it is this that the task for ordinary earth, ordinaiy clay, not stiff clav, 
is fixed under the Bombay Code at 120 eubio feet , a digger has to dig 120 cubic feet and certain 
carriers have to remove that 120 cubic feet The number of earners is settled by a ceitam 
foimula, which is difficult to apply in all cases , but as a mle, it has been reduced to this, 
namely, that the carrieis and the diggers will be all considered as both digging and canymg 
and the digging and carrying task of a male digger is to be 71 cubic feet and the task of the 
carnei is to be 47 cubic feet 9 
A — I think they are fair 

Q — The task, as I understand, is fixed on the assumption that a woman has to travel 9 
miles a day canying a weight for the outer journey and returning empty handed Do you 
think 9 miles a day is a fair task for a woman m ordinary fair health 9 
A — I should think so 

Q — In the large camps which went up sometimes to 10,000 or 20,000 people was theie 
an adequate allotment of hospital assistants for so many workers 9 
A — None at all 

Q — So that in some cases the hospital assistants were oveiwoiked 9 
A — They were in many cases Their was one hospital assistant on a work of 30,000 
people 

Q — Did that last long 9 

A — It had to be changed when the cholera came 
Q — When cholera broke out it was a hopeless business 0 
A — Absolutely 

Q — Wo have been told that the stamd of hospital assistants was not such as you could 
wish in all cases You had to get men as best as you could 9 
A — Yes 

Q — Did it ever occur to you under those circumstances where the staff of hospital assist- 
ants ran short that nativ e practitioners might with advantage be employed 9 

A — No, it was never tried It did not occur to me In reference to this I would suggest 
that a special man should be appointed as a sanitary officei Theie should be a special sanitary 
officer 

Q — What do you say to this system by which a civil officer m charge of the work, of a 
sufficiently good stamp, be able to dnect geneially all the hospitals 9 
A — That civil officer should be a sanitary officei too 

Q — Well, he may be a '■amtary officer The samtaiy work is very simple It is reduced 
simply to keeping the camps clean and looking after the wells and that should be the business 
of the officer in charge of the work 9 

( A — His time is largely occupied in the morning m leceiving new-comeis 


\The witness subsequently wrote — ] 

In the second last question on the fiist page of my evidence there must he some mistake 
CholeYa in Gujiat bioke out in the hot weather* and had ceased before the autumn md 
therefore could not influence the autumn mortality, and I certamlv nevei gave an unqualified 
affirmative to a suggestion that insufficient gratuitous relief had any direct relational cause 
with the mcieased autumn mortality 

2 My contention was that insufficient giatuitons relief in the early days of famine 
staited the old, helpless and weakly ou the downwaid grade fiom which tLe later liberal 
extension of relief was unable to recover them before epidemic disease and ordinary climatic 
diseases oveitook and swept them away. 

3 The remainder is m the main correct, but there are omissions of question and answer 
which produce breaks of continuity 


« Note -Autumn was a misprint tor hot weather, which has heon substituted 



Me DESAI TRIKAMLAL RANCHODLAL, HONORARY SECRETARY, 
SARVAJANIK FAMINE FUND, AHMED ABAD. 

The President — You have got a private poorhouse 9 

A — Yes We saw so many people wandering about that we considered some organization 
should be established Many people did not like to-go to the poorhouses on relief works they 
said much of the money was misappropriated they came to our poorhouse 
Q — Did you give more than the famine wage 9 

A — Slightly more than the Government poorhouse , that was simply in order to provide 
them for a day or two 

Q — What was the mortality m your poorhouse 9 
A — It was 38 altogether for April 
Q — Out of how many ? 

A — One thousand six hundred and fifty-two, and many of those who were very ill were 
transferred to another poorhouse We hadn’t completed the hospital the men were passed on 
after being kept three or four days 

Q. — It was a depOt in which you received wanderers till they were passed on ? 

A — Yes 

Q — Where did you get your funds 9 

A — I got Rs 4,100 from the people and Rs 600 from Government 

Mr Bourdillon — Are you in favour of employing non-official agency 9 

A — I think it would be better if m villages more non-official agency was instituted 

Q — Do you think it would come forward 9 

A . — Yes, I think the people would come forward to serve 




ABSTRACT OF EVIDENCE VOLUNTEERED BV MR JIWANJI LIMJT BEAR 


( Non-official ) 

1 Preceding bad years 

2 Large versus small village relief works Small village tank works most important 
but not executed 

3 Local charities ought to be distributed with the help of respectable villagers and the 
local board members of the groups of villages they represent 

4 Payments ought to be made daily, as the weekly payments force relief workers to 
buy grain on credit for which they have to pay 15 to 25 per cent more 

5 Suspensions and remissions My own case as a cultivator 

6 Incidence of assessment 

7 The oppression of subordinate- officers in recovering revenue m bad years* 

{The President addressing Mr Jiwanji Limji Bhai said — ] 

If you had come yesterday, at the time appointed for you, wo should have been able to give 
you more time than we can possibly give yon now. But any disadvantageous results which might 
have followed have been obviated by your goodness in making out a. statement of the points on 
which you desire to givo evidence Tho first point is the preceding bad' years On that point 
we have had adequate evidence and we know precisely what the circumstances were, which 
led up to tho famine which has afflicted the country On the second point, namely, large 
versus small village works, you say the latter are most important but have not been executed 
I think the sense of tho evidence that has been recorded here attaohes full importance to the 
necessity of small village works at certain periods of famine relief administration On the 
third point, the effect of the evidence has been to point out the desirability of associating non- 
official agency of all sorts with the Government officers in the administration of relief! 
Nothing but good oan come from such an association As to tho fourth point, the evidence is 
entirely m favour of views which you express. The fifth point has also been fully considered 
and it is a matter which will engago the serious attention of the Commission. As to the incidence 
of the assessment, that is also a matter which wo have fully inquired into, and on which we 
have secured official and non-official views. The evidence ib ample to onable ns to form an 
opinion Yonr seventh and last point, namely, the oppression of subordinate officers in 
recovering revenue in bad years, is a matter which does not come within the mandate to the 
Commission. 




Mr. H O Quin, I 0 S 


Ansioers by Mr. M 0 Qmn , X C.S,to the questions 
di awn tip by the Famine Commission 

1. I did not take charge of the Kaira District 
until 15th September 1899, and was therefore not 
peisonally acquainted with its condition before the 
failure of the rains I have, however, been given to 
understand that the outlook was in no way abnormal 
except in a few villages of the Matar Taluka, 
wheie a succession of bad seasons had been experi- 
enced I am unable to supply any definite informa- 
tion as to the character of the harvests m the 
two preceding years, but I believe they were up to 
the average 

2, 3, 4, and 5 are questions involving statistics, 
which can be more accuiately supplied by the officer 
at present in charge of the district. 

Frehmtnary Action 

6 The necessity of relief was assumed from the 
fact of crop failure, but relief measures were not 
introduced until people were found to be resorting 
to the test woiks which were opened m September 

7. The observed facts which led me to think 
that the machinery of relief should be set in motion 
wore chiefly — 

(1) The absence of field work and other em- 
ployment for unskilled labour. 

(2) The knowledge that a large proportion of 
the population had no food stocks in reserve. 

(3) The demand for work. 

(4) The absence of fodder and the wretched 
condition of the cattle, who were being fed largely 
on the leaves of trees 

(5) The high prices of grain. 

8. The first relief measures undertaken were the 
test works which were opened in various parts of 
the district. The works were all tank excavations. 
The test works wore followed by large woiks under 
the Damme Code, and these were at first metal- 
breakmg and roads The extent of the distress was 
gauged partly by the numbers coming to the works 
m different localities, and partly by the reports 
received from the taluka and village officers. The 
only provision of the nature of a self-aeting test 
was the rate of wages, which at first was that usually 
given foi similar woik when prices are normal. I 
would, however, lemark here that all subsequent 
experience showed that the number of persons com- 
ing to test or relief works was not at all a satisfac- 
tory measure of the extent or intensity of the 
distress Throughout the famine, until perhaps the 
month of July, when the prospect of a second failure 
of ram rendered the situation desperate, the difficulty 
in the Kaira District was, not to keep away from 
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the works people who had no need to be there, but 
to induce the attendance of persons whose need was 
of the direst This state of affairs, the existence of 
which was only discovered by experience, is so 
important a feature of the Kaira famine that I 
desire to give it prominence at once 

9. (a) Lists of relief works were 1 eady, but of 
course they bad to be supplemented as the famine 
developed The works on the list were for the 
most part actually located aud for several of them 
surveys and estimates of cost had been made 

j out beforehand The majouty of woiks actually 
undertaken, howevei, were not on the lists, which 
weie ready and plans and estimates for them were not 
in existence 

, " (p) The relief programme did not include scales 

i of establishment necessary to meet any emergency 
Lists of candidates qualified for famine service were 
, not, so far as I am aware, kept up m the Collector’s 
office, or any office in the district, 

10. The relief programme contemplated large 
\ public works as the backbone of the relief system 

Ho programme of village works was ready m reserve 
from the beginning 

11. As I am unable to refer to dates I cannot 
reply very exactly to this question Test works 
were the first measure of relief Kitchens on works 
were established soon after the large works succeed- 
ed to the test works Poor-houses were, I think, 
opened about the same time as the works-kitchens. 
Village kitchens were not opened until the rams of 
1900. The organization of private charity m towns, 
of which, however, there was very little that could 

, be influenced, was attempted as soon as gratuitous 
, relief in villages was begun There are no Govern- 
ment forests m the Kaira District 

i 

12 (a) Eor the arrangement of village relief a 

i staff of Circle Inspectors was introduced, I think, 
some time m Koveraber The number of these 
Inspectois was subsequently increased, so that each 
had in Ins charge some 12 to 15 villages, all of which 
} he was ordered to visit at first once a fortnight, and 
, when the distress increased later once a week 
t Each tdluka was divided into three sections, one in 
the cbaige of the Mamlatdai (who was also respon- 
ij sibla for the administration of the whole taluka), and 
j each of the otheis in charge of a Special Dead Kar- 
; kiin. These three officers moved constantly about 
S\ their sections, supervising the work of the Circle 
Inspectors and the Village Officers and reporting 
their proceedings weekly in diaries submitted 
through the Sub-Divisional Officers to the Collector. 

' (6) I do not undei stand what is meant by the 

■ local employment of labour. Exeept m and near 
a few of the towns and large villages theie was 
practically no work to be had except that provided 
by Government The field labour required in lands 
cultivated by well irrigation did not give employ- 
ment to many people outside the members of the 
cultivator’s family 



(c) The organization of local charity was in the 
hands, first, of the Sub-Divisional and Tdluka Officers 
and subsequently of the Tdluka and District Com- 
mittees formed in connection with the Charitable 
Relief Fund I am unable now to give the date of 
the foimation of these committees. Before they 
came into existence, however, small informal com- 
mittees were to some extent regulating the distri- 
bution of charity m the Tdluka Head-quarters and 
other towns or large villages As a matter of fact, 
the springs of local charity very soon dried up, and 
it was most noticeable that everywhere the people 
were more than ready to allow the needy to be 
relieved entirely by the measures devised by Gov- 
ernment 

(d) Por the observation of the general condition 
of the people, the system of local inspection and 
control was the same as that described for the 
arrangement of village relief Until about June there 
Mere only two Sub-Divisional Officers (an Assist- 
ant and a Deputy Collector), but after that the 
establishment was increased sufficiently to allow of 
each tdluka being placed m charge of a gazetted 
officei Under these officers worked the Mainlat- 
dars, Head Kdrkiins, Circle Inspectors, and Village 
Officers Prom the Cncle Inspectors upwards every 

“ officer submitted a weekly diary either to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer or to the Collector (many going 
on to the Commissioner), and from the beginning 
special orders were issued that the condition of the 
people was to be attentively watched and carefully 
noted m diaries and reports 

13 Loans were issued, I think, from about Nov- 
ember onwards, but almost entirely for the con- 
struction or repair of wells or the purchase of ropes 
and bags foi working them I regret that I am 
unable to give any figures. The class of persons to 
whom they were issued was the fairly well-to do 
cultivator The loans issued at the outset were, I 
think, lecoveiable in whole, though this provision 
may have been modified by subsequent orders of 
Government. 

1<L Throughout the greater part of the Kaira 
Dislnct nugation wells can be made and large 
numbers of them exist. These were added to 
laigely duung the famine year, and more wells were 
■worked then than at any previous time in the 
recorded history of the district. The average depth 
below the suiface of water at the end of the rams 
of 1890 varied, I should say, approximately from 30 
or 40 feet m tho eential poition of the district to 
1 80 oi 90 feet in the villages on the Mahi In the 
Matar Tdluka the subsoil water is brackish and 
wells are not numeious The digging of wells was 
eveiywheie encouraged as much, as possible by 
loans, and they were successful in every way. The 
ioss of plough cattle would have been far heavier had 
there not been increased cultivation under wells, as 
many cultivatois kept their bullocks alive by raising 
a seiies of foddei ciops all through the months 
from November till June. Wells were not of much 
use m securing the crop on the ground, because the 
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people refused to give up liope of rain and allowed 
the 01 ops to wither befoie they began to irrigate 
them Probably much might have been done m this 
direction had the cultivators realised earlier that the 
rains had actually failed. The same conduct was 
noticeable when the later rain failed at the end of 
the monsoon of 1900 Most of the wells construct- 
ed. will undoubtedly be peimanent improvements. 
As a temporary measure to employ labour, I do 
not think the construction of wells can be advocated. 
The amount and cost of the unskilled labour required 
for the earth excavation are very small, and employ- 
ment could not be found for any large number of 
people I might instance the case of a well m 
legard to winch His Excellency the Viceroy was 
much impressed by the fapt I am now alluding to. 
At the new Orphanage of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission at Nadidd His Excellency inspected a well, 
the earth work of which had cost Its 20 only, while 
the full cost of the completed well was estimated at 
Es. 500 or Rs 600 

15 Labour was the first criterion of the need 
for relief and the first test works undertaken woro 
ordinary works under the Local Boards They con- 
sisted chiefly, if not entirely, of tank excavations, 
i. e the deepening and enlarging of existing village 
tanks They wero conducted under the supervision 
of the Taluka Officers assisted by the Local Fund 
Overseers The services of the Village Officors were 
also availed of 

16. On tost works no tasks were oxactod. The 
system was one of piece-work, puie and simplo, and 
no consideration was given to sex or to previous 
occupation. 

17 Payment on test works was in stnet propor- 
tion to results There was no maximum or minimum 
wage, no rest-day allowance and no allowance to 
dependants 

18. Test works were converted into legular reliof 
works when the increasing numbers made it evident 
that distress on a large scale was inevitable and 
when the reports from subordinate ofliceis showed 
the absolute necessity of piovidmg employment for 
large numbers 

Large Public Worts. 

19 Largo public works were first opened. 

20 The works were undor the control of the 
Public Works Department I am not m a position 
to say whether the scale of supervising establish- 
ment had been prescribed m advance The esta- 
blishment for the first few works was ready, 'but 
subsequently considerable difficulty seems to have 
been experienced m this respect, and the opening of 
Borne of the works was consequently delayed. On 
the whole, very little (inconvenience was caused by 
lack of tools and plant, as largo quantities were 
quickly made available 

21. The division of works into charges was a 
Public Works mattei, and the maximum number of 
workers which could be accommodated on each 


woik was determined "by the Executive Engineer 
The maximum was exceeded in a few cases owing to 
unexpected rushes, and pressure was then relieved by 
opening new woiks m the vicinity or by drafting to 
existing works on which there was accommodation 
available 

22 I am unable to give details as to Public 
Woiks establishments Arrangements had been 
prescribed beforehand for hutting and sheltei mg 
and all the other matters specified m this question 

23. No system of selection was attempted at 
the commencement. No distance test was insisted 
on. An endeavour was made to compel residence on 
the works, but it was not successful, and was practi- 
cally given up after a short trial As remaiked 
above, the great difficulty m the Kaira District was 
to induce the needy to come to the works. 

24s Apart from considerations of drafting laboui- 
eis from one woik to another, I do not think any 
large public woik would serve an aiea laiger than 
about 16 square miles The experience of this 
famine showed that the great majority of the people 
on any work came from villages within five or six 
miles distance A certain numbei of course came 
fiom distances amounting to 15 or 20 miles, and a 
few from perhaps 30 or 40 miles, but the bulk of 
the distressed population refused to move far ftom 
then homes. How this would be in the event of a 
second fa min e it is not possible to say Conceivably, 
now that the Kaua people are familiar until relief 
measures, they might make more of an effort to take 
advantage of them. 

25 Officeis of the Public Works Depaifcment 
weie entirely independent of the Civil authouties m 
all professional matteis As regards all questions 
relating to the works as relief measuies, e g system, 
lates of wages, frequency of payments &e, the 
Public Woiks Department was undeistood to be 
subject to the orders of the Civil authorities, but 
as a matter of fact m the Kaira District most of 
these points weie settled by the Collector m con- 
sultation with the Executive Engineer, and the 
occasions on which distinct oiders were called for 
were very few No orders were issued by the 
Civil authorities direct to the Public Works sub- 
ordinates 

26 A Civil officer was appointed to each work 
These officeis were at first taken from the Head 
Karkun class and were given salaries of Its 75 per 
mensem W hen the works increased m size European 
.officeis were appointed to nearly all of them These 
officers varied m rank and pay from a Eorest Officer 
on Bs 600 a month to Customs Inspectors on Bs. 125 
and included one or two Staff Corps subalterns As 
regards the relative positions of the Public Works 
Officer on the work and the Civil Officer, the principle 
followed was that whichever was the superior m 
lank became the officer m charge of the woik Ow- 
ing to the high class of Civil officers employed, theie 
was veiy little friction between the Departments 
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ments When the Civil Officer was also the officer 
m charge of the w oik, he had full authority to assure 
himself° that measurements weie correctly and punc- 
tually made, hut w hen he was Civil Officer only it 
was not considemd his duty to interfeie as legards 
measurements, though he was ordeicd to hung to 
the notice of the Colleetoi any defects which he 
might observe When the Civil Officei was not m 
charge of the woik, he was regarded as independent 
of the local Public AVoiks Officei hut subordinate to 
the Executive Engineer 

27. When local conditions affecting the applica- 
tion of the presenbed tasks vv eie met with, the Public 
Works Officers and not the Civil Officer decided which 
of the tasks w as applicable This v\ as regarded as a 
professional detail 1 may note that more than one 
instance of haidslnp to the w orkers w as observed bv 
me as a consequence of inattention to this matter 
on the part of the local Public AVoiks Officeis. 

28 The gangs of laboureis were constituted ot 
ceitam propoitions of men, women, and childien 
The numbei in each gang was about 60 oi 70 To 
a certain extont the people of the same village 
weie kept togetliei, hut tins anangement was by no 
means umveisal. Eamily gangs weie the most 
popular, hut were found to he unmanageable when 
tlie numheis became laigo -The foimation of 
gangs was earned out by tlio Public AA r orks Officers. 

29 Labouieis were divided mto foui classes — 
Special 

ilen Cla^s I 

Women Class II 

and AVoikiug childien , Class III 

The wage scale adopted was that laid down m 
Appendix V to the Bombay Eamme Code 

30 I am not suie that any sex distinction is 
necessary m tlie mattei of classification and w ages 
As regaids classification, a bettei giound of dis- 
tinction is, I tlnnlc, capability m the peifoimance ot 
the task, and m fairness the w age should follow the 
classification In practice weak men were veiy 
often classed m Class II with the women I do not 
know if exceptional women were ever put m Class 
I and paid aecoidmgly, but I tlunk not, though it 
was not uncommon to see women take their turn at 
the hardest work. 

31 The Code system was not introduced from 
the first Prom Novembei till the end of Januaiy 
the system adopted was one of piece-work. In the 
beginning the payments weye altogether by results, 
hut towards the end of the penod considerable 
numheis of people who weie unable to earn a living 
wage weie given nominal woik and paid the mini- 
mum w age To this extent the two systems w ei e 
earned on simultaneously on the same work They 
were also earned on simultaneously m the same dis- 
trict for a short time as the Code system was adopt- 
ed on the Pali metal-breaking work somewhat 
earlier than on the other vvoiks the labour on which 
was less strange to the people 


32 My experience lias led me to agree with 
the Commission of 1 898, that a system of payment 
by results is unsuited to conditions of acute distress 
or actual famine I tlnnk the Code system is an 
evil, but 1 fear that after a certain stage it is a 
necessary one Tkeie will always bo people who 
w ill not come to the w orks if they know tlioy are to 
be paid only what they earn Indefensible as suoli 
conduct may be, the declared policy of Government 
to save life lenders it necessary that relief should be 
afforded e\ento those who decline to help them- 
selves, and for such people the Code system is a 
necessity. At the same time I tlnnk tile early in- 
troduction of the system is to be depieoated The 
system of piece-work foi the able-bodied with nominal 
w ork at a minimum wage for those w ho are unfit to 
earn a living wage by their own exei tions seems to 
me to be open to but few objectionsm theory , but I am 
not satisfied from my experience that after a certain 
stage of distress has been reached it can be w oiked 
m practice without hardship Its weak point is 
that it leaves too much to the discrimination of the 
subordinates to whom is entrusted the classification 
of the laboureis "With, a laiger staff and officeis of 
qualifications supenor to those possessed by the 
oidmary Public Woiks Oveiseer the system might 
work well, but under tho conditions which existed 
drum g the last famine and winch, I presume, will 
generally exist, the system of payment by lesults is 
not in my opinion suitable to times of acute distiess 
That the introduction of the (lode system causes 
demoralization is undoubted, but until arrange- 
ments can be made foi the scientific discrimina- 
tion of capabilities tins evil is unavoidable if all 
possible lives aie to be saved I do not think that 
the timeliness of the beginning of iclief measures is 
of much importance in this consideration I am 
inclined to beliex e that at whatevei stage the works 
weie opened there would always be a large propoi - 
tion of the distiessed population who would hold 
back from, them until the conditions became easy, 
preferung, as was the case m hundreds of instances 
in the Kana Distuct, to stay on and starve m their 
villages lather than to work haid foi a wage wlncli 
sufficed merely to keep them alive. To what extent 
tins state of affans would he altered by familiarity 
with famine and with lelief measures I am of 
course unable to sav - 

I should like to add that the practical difficulties 
of disci munation to which I have alluded above 
have lefeience not only to the original classihcation 
winch takes place when the labouieis fiist arrive on 
the w ork What is lcquned is constant inspection of 
each mdix idual to see whether he is still fit foi the 
class m w Inch he has been put or w hethei lie should 
he removed fiom the piece-work gangs and given 
a nominal task This woik is obviously beyond the 
powers of a solo Cixil Offieei and one overworked 
Medical Offieei, and on laige works is more than can 
be expected flora the Public Woiks suboidmates, 
yet unless it is done effectn ely by some one, the 
errois of the original classification will leinain un- 



discovered and the death-rate will rise Thom my 
experience I must note that as a rule the Public 
Works subordinates do not make much effort to 
differentiate the weak labourers fiom tbe otliois 
after the classing has once taken place 

33. I am not able now to state the task exacted 
at the outset It was graduated to the class of 
workers No allowance was made for the distance 
the workers had come Subsequent ebangos of the 
task were on the whole, I think, m the duection of 
greatei leniency. 

34 The scale of wages adopted was, I think, 
adequate There can he no question that the 
worker* who earned the maximum wage obtained 
ample means of livelihood, and where theie were 
several members of a family they w ero perhaps m 
receipt of higher wages than they would usually 
earn. The minimum wage was not unnaturally the 
subject of considerable grumbling, especially among 
the idle, but I am of opinion that it v as sufficient 
for the support of life On the whole, the condition 
of workeis who had been tor any length of time m 
receipt of the Code wages was distinctly good 
Undoubtedly many of the workers, and especially 
those of the Dedh class, who arc mostly labomers 
by piofession, saved consideiably upon tbeir earn- 
ings Soverd instances were brought to my notice 
I may mention, as one of them, the case of some 50 
or 60 voikeis who had fled from a cholera-stncken 
woik to their own villages, lemamed there a full 
week living on then savings and returned to the 
Vi ork m the most excellent condition There can 
he no doubt whatever that a family of honest 
workeis can make enough out of the Code wages 
to leave them a balance m hand after feeding and 
clothing themselves Copper com did not return 
very fieely to tbe Banias on the work. I think it 
was estimated that not more than. 50 per cent of 
the sum paid out u eeldy m u ages was returned to 
the local Banias This was, I think, due largely to 
the fact that the majority of the workers continued 
to reside m their oivn villages and purchased their 
supphes of food near their own homes or m the 
taluka market town The price of giam was in 
almost all cases about one lb m the iu pee higher on 
the works than- at taluka head-quarteis, and this 
difference was an inducement to the workeis to buy 
their food away from the vorks Under the system 
of weekly payments there was naturally a" more 
extended use of silvei than would have been pos- 
sible had the payments been made more frequently 

35 As regaids rest-day wages tbe system at 
fust adopted was that the wage iate for *woi king 
days was so calculated as to molude an allowance 
for the rest-day. Subsequently the rest-day wage 
was calculated separately at the iate of -Jth of tbe 
minimum wage for each day on which the worker 
was present and was paid m addition to the ordinal y 
wages earned My opinion is that the latter system 
is the better, first, because it makes clear to tbe 
'woikerstkat they are being paid foi the rest-day and 



secondly, because tbe worker who is most regular 
m-'lns attendance benefits by his steadiness. 

36 My experience has not led me to consider 
that the minimum wage is too high, except m the 
sense that it is sufficient foi subsistence and that the 
idle workei can lire on it without effoib For those 
who woik honestly but aie unable to earn above 
the minimum and for those wbo are doing nominal 
woik, I am of opinion that tbe minimum u age is 
not more than sufficient I think, however, it should 
be allowable to punish tbe really contumacious 
worker by resorting to a penal wage. This should 
be done only under safeguards as tbe practice 
leadily lends itself to abuse I am afraid there was 
a tendency, which lequired to he caiefully checked, 
to consider that the wage should fall below the 
minimum whenever the woik completed was less 
than wh.it it should have been m pi oportion to the 
maximum task, and that not sufficient attention was 
paid to the existence 01 non existence of contumacy 
Thus persons' w ho -were working fairly hub weie 
physically unable to do more than they did were 
sometimes penalised foi their weakness Obviously 
tins is a veiy serious evil and one which cannot fail 
to lesult m discouragement and demoralization 
The i esorfc to p mal wages should, 1 think, be authons- 
ed only by an officei not lower in rank than a 
Pubkc Whites Department Sub dtxisional officer and 
only when the necessity is concurred m by both the 
local Public Works Department Officer and the 
Civil Officer Experience has shown that tho effect 
of the penal wage may be most wholesome, hut the 
system lequues to be woiked with veiy considerable 
discrimination if serious evils are not to result 

37 The minimum wage uas allowed from the 
time when the Code system came into force The 
penal wage did not anywhere become the wage 
geneially earned, and m fact it was but little resort- 
ed to in the Kaira Distiict 

38 Payment was, as a mle, made weekly All 
new-comeis, when the lush was not too gieat, wore 
paid daily for the first week On some of the works 
they weie then paid hi- weekly for the next week 
and foi the thud week and after that received 
payment weekly. I aru veiy strongly of opinion 
that tbe daily payment of new-comers is of the 
utmost impoitance if lelief is to be really effectual, 
and I think that, u hen it can be" managed, daily- 
payment to all would be advisable This view is 
not concurred m bv some, at least of the Executive 
Engineers, and some of them hold that daily pay- 
ments are impracticable on a laige work without an 
enormous increase m the establishment I aru 
myself of opinion that the u orkei s would fare better 

''if paid oftener, and I feel sure that payments ou 
most woiks could he made mote frequently than 
once a week without any very senous mciease m the 
establishment 

39 When people first came on a lelief work they 
weie paid daily, unless the numbers arriving were so 
large as to render this impracticable No cases of 
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workers getting seriously into the Bairns’ debt came 
to 'my notice, hut the practice of hypothecating: 
clothes or cooking vessels was largely lesorted to 

40 Payment was made to the individual as a 
rule, and 1 am of opinion, that this method is the 
"best 

41 and 42. I am not in a position to answer 
these. 

43 Children were relieved fn kitchens on the 
works, if too young to work themselves oi too feeble. 
Weekly persons capable of some work weie given 
light woik, generally almost nominal, m gangs by 
themselves They leceived the minimum wage and 
were not paid m proportion to results I think it 
would be most difficult in piaclice to adopt a system 
of piece-woik with favourable lates for the class of 
workeis under consideration 

41. No contractors were employed at any stage, 
of the famine. 

45. Under the piece-work system, detailed 
mustei -rolls were not, so far as I remember, kept up. 
There was no arrangement for the piompt introduc- 
tion of the Code task system 

46. The prices scale foi the calculation of the 
wages was practically fixed by the M.tmlatdai , w ho 
communicated weekly with the officeis m charge 
ai 'the works m Ms taluka It was based on, 
cheapest giam, which foi the gi eater part of the 
time was nee Variations of less than 1 lb in. the 
rupee were, I think, neglected 

47. This appears to he a question which can be 
most, suitably replied to by the Executive Engmeei 

43 Tasks weie vaned undei the oiders of 
Government mtlie Public Works Depaitment or by 
the Superintending Engineer Alterations m wage 
were made under general oideis of Government, 
certain discretion being allowed to the Commissioner 
Oiders m anticipation of sanction were very seldom 
overruled. 

51 No oigamsed endeavom was made to tiansfei 
people from laige works to Milage w r orks At tbe 
time wlien the rams were expected small village 
woiks were opened, and those who prefeired them 
were allowed to go to them, hut owing to the enoi - 
mous numbers then on relief it would have been 
impossible to provide for all on village works. 
Hence no special inducements weie ofteied to people 
to go to the village woiks. Those wdio found them 
convenient went to them, and no foimal drafting 
was necessary. 

52. The small village woiks were opened in 
June with the idea of helping cultivatois to find 
employment m the neighbourhood of their lands, 
w hen the cultivating season began As a matter of 
fact they did not draw many people fiom the large 
works, and they were never crowded I do not 
think that more than 15,000 peisons w r eie on village 
works at any one time They w r ero, however, very 



useful after the rams fell, until the condition of the 
soil made them, m some places, impossible 

53 The small village works included — * 

(a) Tank excavation 

(5) Drain construction 

(c) Village i‘oads to wells and tanks. 

54 They were conducted entirely under supervi- 
sion of the Civil agency, and by direct manage- 
ment. 

55 Dor laying down tbe work and for measuring 
it up a small staff of Overseers, including the Local 
Fund Overseers, was entertained Each had two or 
three u orks m Ins charge Payments were made 
generally m the presence of the Mamlatdar or the 
Head Kirkun m ehaige of the section, or, if the 
piesence of one of these could not be arranged, "a 
member of the Local Board was usually available 
The village olliceis had strict orders to supervise the 
work as much as possible, and the Circle Inspectors 
also visited them. 

56 No attempt was made on village works to 
work the Code task system The scale of wages was 
laid down by Government and was intentionally 
fixed lower than that obtaining on the large works . 
The ongmal rates bad to be i educed subsequently 
as tbe works were found to be competing with the 
demand for agricultural labour Employment was 
given to eveiyone uho wanted it, but practically 
only the lower classes availed themselves of it 

57 No system of selection of applicants for relief 
was tued Tbe need for such selection was not 
appai ent, for, as stated above, tbero was very great 
disinclination on the part of tbe distressed people to 
come to tbe works 

58 I do not remember any instances of people 
in any numbeis passing from a laige to a small 
u ork or vice vei sa The laige works were, I think, 
the more popular because of the Code system and 
because the wages weie highei, but if people started’ 
on a village woik they geneially remained tbeie 

59 I think small village woiks should he used 
ns a supplement to the large woiks, hut I would not 
open them until the laige works had been well 
stated Tlie village woiks could nevei m them- 
selves give sufficient employment for laige numbeis, 
but they could be used — 

(a) f oi special villages when there w as found 
to be an invincible dislike to tbe laige works, 
owing to considerations of caste oi family , for 
example, Rajput villages ; 

(h) for the employment of peisons who have 
fled fiorn cholera oi othei epidemic on a laige 
w ork , r 

’ { f \ 

I am not altogether convinced of the expediency 
of this, because the village woiks would spread 
infection much taster and more seriously than if 
the mnaways separated and kept to their own 
houses for a short period, but the existence of 
employment might, peihaps, be a good thing. 
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- - \c) to bring cultivatois back to tbeir villages 
for the cultivating season, and to employ poople 
neai their homes when the rainy season begins 
Village worts are useful for the class of people 
who decline to leave their villages, but will work 
near their homes. 

Special Relief 

60 Therearepractically.no aboriginal tribes m 
the Kaira District. 

61. No forest or foddei works were opened as 
there are no forests. 

62. No able-bodied persons were engaged on 
woiks of pnvate utility at public expense An 
experiment was tried, but people did not appear to 
appreciate relief m this form 

63 No special relief was given to weavers or 
other artisans The weavers of the distiict are also 
labourers (Dedbs). 

64 The weaveis showed no leluctance to go to 
relief woiks quite the contraiy and they weie the 
best workers 

65 Requues no reply 

66 The measures taken to prevent mortality of 
cattle were — 

„ (1) Cattle camps 

(2) Transportation of cattle to foiest lands 
m othei Districts 

(3) Importation of glass by Government and 
sale at low pi ice 

“(1) Was successful, but was practicable on a 
small scale only. 

(2) Was unsuccessful 

(3) Was successful and was much appreciated. 
Ovei 50 lakhs of pounds of glass -were disposed of 

67. There was no grass m the district which 
could he exported to othei distucts 

1 Gratuitous Relief 

63 Dependants weie leheved — 

(a) In large public woiks m kitchens by 
. cooked food 

o (5) They were not leheved on small village 
woiks. 

* 69. The foim of gratuitous relief most employed 
was the village dole Towards the end of the larnrne 
large nutnbeis weie relieved m village kitchens 
The kitchens are not provided foi m the Bombay 
famine Code, hut they seem to me a most excellent 
foim of ielie£ and bettor than the village dole when 
the numbers aio large Food 1 considei better 
than cash and cooked food better than uncooked 
Jbod With kitchens one can be sure that the per- 
son for whom it is intended gets the food The 
Ary dole is however necessary for those unable phy- 
sically or for good leason unwilling to come to the 
kitchen 
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70 Becipients of gratuitous relief were selected 
*by persons with local knowledge. There was no test 
There was practically no objection to eating cooked 
food except amongst a few Musalmans and the 
higher classes such as Patidars andBajputs, of whom 
only a few received gratuitous relief for the greater 
part of the time. 

71. In all I think 9 poor-houses were opened, 
I cannot now give dates. The people who frequent- 
ed them were almost all Dharalas (Kolis), who were 
found wandering about the country or begging in 
the towns The numbers were nevei very large. 

7 2 Poor-houses were used as dep6ts for vagrants 
and immigrants Persons who refused to work on 
relief woiks were not sent to poor-houses as a 
punishment Very few would have regarded the 
•transfer m that light 

73. The poor-houses were weeded out every few 
days. 

74. I cannot say now how many village kitchens' 
were opened Piactically none were opened till the 
rams Most of them served one village and its ham- 
lets only, but a certain number served as central 
kitchens for three or four villages 

75 The ration was the same as the village dole. 
Meals were distributed twice a day at fixed times 
^People were obliged to feed on the premises. 

76 No limit of distance from relief works was 
fixed. Village kitchens were not opened m the vil- 
lages where large relief woi ks were open 

,77 Admission to kitchens was regulated accord- 
ing to same rules as admission to village dole, 
except that all children weie admitted 

74 (2) The pnor-house ration was fixed accord- 
ing to scale m Code. It consisted generally of rice 
.and dal once a day and joiodn bread once a day, 
generally with dal soup Such vegetables as were 
obtainable were also given, and salt always ' Oil was 
sometimes given, but nob always, as the people of the 
district aie nob habituated to it In case of sick- 
ness oi weakness the ration was varied at the, dis- 
cretion of the Medical officer. 

75 (2) The village gratuitous relief lists were 
drawn up by the Circle Inspectois and checked by 
the Head Kaikuns Names weie added also by the 
village committee. The recipients were inspected 
weekly by the Cn cle Inspectors and as often as practi- 
cable by the other Inspecting officei s such as Head 
Xdrkunsj Mamlatddrs, and Sub-divisional officers. 

76 (2) Payment was made m gram daily. A 
small experiment was tried in weekly payments, but 
it was not successful. Payment •was made at the 
gram-shop or the village chora 

77. Gratuitous village relief was given to eulti- 
vatois while their crops were coming up and also 
to people who fled home from cholera on the relief 
works' To the former class the relief was 'given 
from end of July to September The latter only 
received it for a week or two. 
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78. Cooks Were generally Brahmins. The ma- 
jority of the distressed people were Dharalas (Kolis), 
and Z)edhs. They showed no reluctance to cooked, 
food at any stage. The Rajputs, Patidars, and* 
Musalmans (except the very poorest) objected- 1 
throughout. 

7.9. Kitchens were m charge of specially appoint- 
ed clerks, some taken from the Mdmlatdars’ offices* 
or from the ranks of Tal&tis, They were supervised 
by the Circle Inspectors and Head Kdrkuns and the 
1 ’superior officers as fan aa practicable 

80 Cheap gi am shops were not opened by Gov- 
ernment 

81. Sucb private ones as were opened were not 
on a scale sufficiently laige to discourage importa- 
tion or affect prices. 

Vs 

Suspensions and remissions of land i evenue, 

82 I am unable to give figures.for suspensions 
or remissions. 

83. They were to.be based'on the general capa- 
city to pay of the individual, not on crop failure 
solely The capacity of the individual was determin- 
ed by the reports of the village officers checked as 
far as possible by the Mamlatddr and his superior 
staff and by. the Sub-divisional officer., 

84. They were determined after collection of 
revenue began. 

> 85; There are no zammdaJn tracts m Kaira 

86 lam not in a position to answer this, as, 
suspensions and remissions had not been finally, sanc- 
tioned when I left the district. 

General 

87. The numbers m receipt of relief at one time 
exceeded 25 per cent of the population The chief 

reasons were — 

1 

(1) Gratuitous- relief. was being given to a very 
, large number of cultivators while their crops 
were coming up 

*' (2) Considerable numbers- of Native State sub- 

jects were on the relief works 

88 I do not think relief was at any time exces- 
sive Nor, was it defective, except that it was not m 
the beginning availed of* as it should have been. 
Large numbers of needy people declined to come 
to the works To have relieved them gratuitously 
would have been to have caused widespread demo- 
ralization 

■ 89. The classes. m. receipt of relief were, gene- 
rally, — 

(a) labourers; 

(b) petty cultivators (State rayats) , 

(c) small lauded proprietors 

- The number of small occupancy tenants was fairly 

: argo. 


There were very few proprietors (Giassias). 

90 There had been no previous famine in, 
Q-ujardt for over a century. 

91. There was an undoubted contraction of 
private credit, but the majonty of the distressed 
people exhausted theii own resouices before accept- 
ing State relief. 

92 I am of opinion that during the famine 
under consideration and in the Kaira District few, if 
any, persons sought relief who were not in need of 
it. The tests of the Code were sufficient. 

93 I am unable to propose any further tests,, 
and I think it would bo almost impossible to devise 
any method of selection for admission to> relief. 

94. Births and deaths are registered in each 
village by the Police Patel and in each municipal 
area by the Municipality. 

95 I think the high mortality of the Kaira Dis- 
trict is m a considerable measure due to the unsuit- 
ableness of the food. The almost universal food 
was Rangoon rice to which the people are not 
accustomed They seldom cleaned it as it should 
have b8en cleaned, and many ate it uncooked. 
There can be no doubt that very large numbers died 
indirectly from insufficient food. They fell into a 
weak state and were unable to resist disease such 
as fever or diarrhoea. 

96. I do not think the water-supply was a cause 
of increased mortality. Permanganate of potash was 
used very largely to disinfect wells when the cholera 
appeared, and I consider that this measure was most 
successful The wells were disinfected every two or 
three days. 

97 Every Work had latrmes, but they were very 
little used There was a large staff of Bhangis 
always available and they kept the surroundings, of 
the camps clean. The system was on the whole 
successful. The nightsoil was buried in deep pits 
Poor-houses had their latnnes which were also kept 
clean by Bhangis At the works’ kitchens latrines 
were provided for the children. On the works the 
sanitary ariangements were supervised by both, the 
Engineer Officer and the Civil Officer. In the poor- 
houses they were ur charge of the Superintendent. 

98. Grain shops on works were regularly in- 
spected by the Civil and Medical Officers* A fewr 
case 3 Of sale of unwholesome grain were discovered.. 

99. Up to the rams no> wild' food products were 
obtainable. From August or September onward, 1 
large numbers of people practically lived on the 
grain of the “ Samo ” grass, which grew most, 
abundantly all over the district. 

100 I did not observe much immigration from 
Native States, but large numbers of Baroda subjects 
came to oul works. Baroda villages are inter- 
mingled with those of the Kaira District ‘ 1 am* 
unable to state the proportion as there was greal 


difficulty in ascertaining winch persons came from 
Baroda villages. 

101. I do not think the mortality among lmmi- 
' grants appreciably affected the mortality of the 

district. I went into this question carefully, and 
my examination of a laige number of the village 
death registers went to show that all but a very 
small proportion of the deaths recorded were of our 
own people. 

102. The orphans were, as a rule, handed over to 
Missionaries A certain number weie sent to a 
Hindu Orphanage m Ahraedabad, but this soon 
became full A few were made over to caste people 
Orphans were disposed of during, as well as at the 
end of, the famine 

103. I have no suggestions to make as to the 
charitable relief fund. 

104 There were loud complaints as to the In- 
ability of the Railways to keep pace with the fodder 
traffic. Grass, which was urgently needed, was in 
many cases kept waiting for weeks at the station of 
supply. This is true as regards both Government 
and private consignments There weie no com- 
plaints as to gram and no rise m local price of 
grain due to defective carnage 

104 (a). I am unable to answer this now 

105 At the beginning of the rains there were 
complaints in certain localities that the relief works 
were interfering with the supply of agricultural 
labourers. 

. 106, I do not know the district sufficiently well 
to say anything as to the character of ci ops 

107. Wages aie paid partly in bread, but I think 
the tendency is to substitute cash. -I cannot say 
now whether cash wages hpve risen in sympathy 
with prices. 

108. I regret that I have no copy of the Famine 
Code with me The most important departure fiom 
its provisions was the establishment' of village 
kitchens, and this was most successful The other 
departures were not numerous and I think all were- 
justified. 

109. Staff Corps Officers were employed m super- 
vision I had no officers of the Native Army and no 
Non-commissioned Officers of the British Army. I 
think some moie men might he obtained from the 
Forest Department for the work of supervision 

110 Non-official agency was made use of chiefly 
foi inspection of small works, visiting of poor-houses 
and kitchens, and distribution of charity To a 
small extent it was successful and chiefly as regards 
the charity, but I am afraid the number of non- 
official Natives m the district who are prepared to 
work hard m connection with famine relief is not 
large. Much assistance was received from the Mis- 
sions, the members of which spared no pains I am 
nob sure that the use of non-official agency m a 
district such as Kaira can be very much extended, 
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111 (a) A change in the s\ stein of woik ha? a 
veiy gi oat eflect on the numbers seeking 1 chef. The 
nunibois met eased beiug much when the Code 
system was mtioduced The death-iate was not, 
I think, affected. 

(b) The task affects nnmbeis Lempoiauly only, 
unless it is umeasonably stiffened, in which case it 
might also raise the death-iate 

(c) Alteung the scale ot wages has the same effects 
veiy much as alteung the task 

{(}) The mode of calculating lines is of impoitanco, 
as if the labouieis aie cliscounged by wages being 
cut they will leave the woik in numbeis IV hen 
they did so, however, they geneially letuined befoio 
long and I doubt if the death-iate was affected 

(c) 'Pile msistance ou a distance tost would koop 
away veiy many needy people and would tend to 
laise the death-rate Compulsory lesiclence has tho 
same effect , 

Drafting to distant woiks is not, I am ot opuiiou, 
so objectionable if the drafts aie carefully 'selected, 
and people sent who aie alieady far fiom their 
homes I do not think tliei e were any cases of such 
changes leading to clisoi gamsation 01 wandeiing 

112 My experience has not shown that the 
massing ot people on large woiks tends to dis- 
oigamse family life 01 to weaken social lestiaints or 
to relax moral ties In the majority of cases family 
life was continued on the works There was very 
little crime and no lmmoiality came to my notice 

IT 0 QUIN. 

31st January 1901 
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Mr M 0 GIBB, 1. 0 S. 


Anstoei s by Mr M. C Gibb, I Q.S , to the ques • 
turns of the Famine Commission. 


Introductory Note 

1 went as Acting Collector to tlie Ahmedabad 
District in May 1894 for 6 months Returned to 
the district again as Acting Collector in June 1895, 
and with the exception of several short periods of 
leave &c., did duty as Collector m the district till 
May 1899, when I went on furlough. I was re« 
called m the autumn of 1899 and took charge of 
the district at the end of Septeniber 1899, remain- 
ing in charge till the end of September 1900, 
when I went on ftulough 

Inti oductoi y. 

1. Speaking generally, the character of the 
haivest m the two years preceding 1899-1900 was 

1897- 98 Rice poor , Dry-ciops good 

1898- 99 Good 

Of former years, 1896-97 was a very poor harvest , 
1895-96 poor for rice but fair for dry crops , 
1894-95 very good for rice, very poor for khanf 
dry-crops. 

Thus at the commencement of the rains of 1899 
the outlook was noimal / 

2 The khanf sowings were much below noimal 
I cannot give exact figures 

By normal cultivated area I should mean the 
average of a certain number of (say 5) years The 
area undei each ciop is enteied every year in the 
village forms by the Village Accountant. This 
official is supposed to visit each survey number (the 
whole area of the yillage is divided into aibitrary 
divisions so called, of fiom about 1 acre to generally 
8 or 10 acres, but sometimes much more), see on 
the spot what each survey numbei is cultivated 
with, making a rough measurement in case of more 
than one crop on a number, and write up his book 
nccoi dragly. It follows that — did the Accountant 
wnte up the book from what he saw only — he would 
not enter at all a eiop sown which did not come up 
at all As a matter of fact, the Accountant gets 
the information requned a good deal by questioning 
cultivators, without going to the field at all. 

Oiders were, I think, given m 1899-1900 to enjoin 
especial accuracy, but I should not think the returns 
of crop sown were at all trustworthy. This is not 
veiy material, as piactieally none of the crop sown 
matuzed. 

3 (a) The average rainfall during the rainy 
season is 35 inches. 
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(5) The actual rainfall in 1899 vas in the rest of 
the district 6 inches , in Dhandhuka and Gogo (that 
part of the district which geographically belongs- 
to Kdthidwar) 7 inches. The percentage to normal 
was thus m Dhandhuka and Gogho = 20 per cent , 

m the rest of the district ^ — 14 per cent. 

(c) Tn the rest of the district the rams were 
entirely m the early part of the monsoon, in Dhan- 
dhuka and Gogho theie was a fall in September, 
which (m Dhandhuka at least) was not sufficient to- 
do any good 

(d) The normal distribution of rainfall is supposed 
to be 


June 


. 5 inches. 

July 


10 „ 

August . 

• •• 

• io „ 

Septeinbei 


5 „ 


for a 30-mch fall — add proportionately for a higher 
fall. As a matter of fact, however, there is often, 

I think, a much more uneven distnbution and some- 
times a much heavier fall m September. Some- 
times there is considerable ram m October 

4. In Gogho only was there any khanf crop 
at all In a few other places the crop on a few 
aores may have been saved by irrigation, but the 
amount was too small to be worth taking account 
of Speaking generally the khanf harvest of 1899 
was non-existent Except a comparatively small 
acreage of well migated land there was no rabi 
crop sown 

5. I cannot give accurate figures 

There are some 16,000 mill-hands m Ahmedabad 
and say 3,000 m Ynamgam, A good many of 
these are villagers, and would depend on the land, 
were it not for the mill industry This, however, is 
practically the only industry which can serve as an 
alternative to field labour to the villager. The 
village artisan does of course depend on the land, 
for his payment is either m kind from the cultiva- 
tor, or consists m the holding of land himself, or 
both. 

Excluding towns therefoie, piactically the whole 
population depends on the land Roughly I could 
divide them into 

(1) Cultivators with fairly large holdings 

(2) Petty cultivators. 

(3) Regular farm hands. 

(4) Casual labourers. 

(6) Graziers 

In the richer parts of the district there are a fair 
number of (1), consequently a consideiable num- 
ber of (3) and (4) In the poorer parts (North-East 
Pranti] and Modasa notably) the land is mainly 
worked by (2) and there are comparatively few 
landless labourers. 



JPrelminai y Action 

[Note. — I was not m India when relief was first 
•started.] 

6. Total crop failure made it certain that relief 
would he necessary, hut the test of willingness to 
uork for living wage was applied 

7 I was not in India when the first relief works 
commenced 

, 8 Small woiks on a piece-work system were 
started first, hut hig woiks weie opened m Sept- 
emhei The test applied was willingness to , go to 
work. 

9. (a) Lists of relief works were ready, surveys 
and estimates had been made of some of them only. 

The lists proved defective m 1899-1900 m two 
ways — In the first place they included woiks where, 
owing to failure of rams, the failuie of the water 
supply made it impossible for a large number of 
laboureis to he maintained In the second place 
they were calculated to employ an &\ erage of 60,000 
people for 6 months As it turned out, the num- 
bers who had to be employed were much larger. 

(b) I do not remember that the regular relief 
programme sent m evei y year contains any special 
mention of establishment No lists of candidates 
qualified for famine service is kept up m ordinary 
years The establishment in famine time is re- 
'Cruited 

Public Works Department — 

(a) from the oidmary establishment ; 

(b) by temporary appointments. 

Civil — • 

(a) from the ordinary revenue establishment ; 

(b) by employment of candidates for employ- 
ment m the Revenue Department, of which there 
aie always lists kept up — and by utilizing the 
services of officials fiom other departments who 
can be spared, e g. schoolmasters 

10. No programme of village works was ready 
in reserve Rut the principal "village woiks consist 
m the removal of silt from tanks — estimates of them 
can be prepared very quickly — and m the pro- 
gramme the lepair of a certain number of village 
tanks m each t&luka (it not being specified which 
tanks) was included. 

There aie always some small irrigation tank re- 
pair estimates and generally some water-supply tank 
repair estimates m readiness, because these are 
earned out year by year, as funds are provided by 
Government and the local funds respectively, and 
estimates are prepared beforehand. 

11. (a) A few test works were opened at the 
very beginning of the famine. These consisted 
entirely m excavation of tanks (already in 'existence). 
They were started on the piece-work system, and, 
either because of the small size of the u orks, or 


because the payments were somewhat low, they did 
not attract large numbers Large public works 
-ffere started m September 

(b) The first poor-liouse opened was that at Dhulia- 
kot (close to Ahmedabad City), whicli was opened 
m November This was followed m quiet succes- 
sion by poor -houses at 01 near all taluka head- 
quarter towns and at some other places. 

The number of wandereis from Native States 
round who came into the district, and the tendency 
to wandei among the population of the district, 
rendered the poor-house method of relief specially 
important, a lesult which was also contributed to 
by the fact that many people flock to a large place 
like Ahmedabad either m search of alms or work 

(c) (i) Kitchens on works weie started originally 
to feed the childien of new-comers only 01 of weakly 
gangs who weie considered unable to do the piece- 
work which. was at fiist the system followed Piece- 
woik soon had to give place to the Code sjstem of 
task work, and then kitchens for dependants and 
foi the relief of new-comers was started on all 
W'oiks 

[Exception — On woiks only calculated to last a 
veiy sboit time or to employ less than 2,000, there 
weie no kitchens as no Civil establishment was 
appointed Dependants were relieved by cash doles 
Also on some works the system of relief by distn- 
bution of diy gram was followed ] 

(n) Kitchens othei than on works, c g village 
kitchens, were staited at a late penod of the famine, 

(d) The relief of the pool in then own villages 
by large landlords is a subject I shall come to later 
on 

At Ahmedabad itself a cheap grain shop was 
started early in the season of distress and managed 
by a committee, the puncipal of whom was the late 
Mi Mambhai Piemabhai, Piesident of the Muni- 
cipality -v, 

At some places (eg Ba^la) the local Mahajan 
undeitook to feed the pool of the village m the 
eaily period of the famine. When this w 7 as done, the 
local official encouraged the woik done, but did not 
duectly intei feie with it. It gave place ultimately 
to the Government dole system 

On the whole private charity, as is natural when 
the richest part of the population are the Jams, 
expended itself largely on relief measuies for cattle. 

Collection of wanderers, relief at dharmshalas &c 
of wandeiers out of private subscription, did not 
come completely into the regular organized system 
till a later stage Relief of lespectable persons, 
purdah women &c., from the charitable relief fund 
-was staited at a fanly early penod. 

(e) The only Government forest consists in some 
12,000 actes, chiefly biush wood, in Moddsa. It is 
never closed to grazing. People on the relief works 
were allowed to gather fuel fiee from these forests. 



12 JPi ebinmai y . — The Revenue system in ordi- 
naiy times comprises under the chief taluka author- 
ity (the Mamlatdai) the Circle Inspector, who is 
supposed to note all facts concerning quality of 
harvest, puces, <%c (the number of Circle Inspec- 
tors ioi taluka varying fiom one to four) and the 
village accountant (talati) who, besides the duty of 
collect ing the 1 evenue, is the village statistician In 
tdlukdau villages (the tdlukdau estates compuse 
about one-t hud of the distuct) there is no Circle 
Inspectot, but there are ban kdikuns whose duty it 
is to see to the up-lceep of the boundaiy marks. 
Talatis, or village act ountants, exist m some estates 
only, and the village statistical papeis (which are 
less depend vble than m Government villages) are 
kept up m estates where there is no talati by the 
mukhi or village headman The mami villages are 
not many in number The system is similar to that 
m ttflukdari villages, there being no accountants 
appointed by Government. There are no hereditary 
village accountants in Gujaiafe as there are in the 
becean The machmeiy foi ascertaining the condi- 
tion of the people in oidinary times is fairly good, 
though less complete m tdlukdau and mdmi tracts 
than m Govei nment villages It cannot, however, be 
too strongly insisted on that the chief district and 
tdluka officers’ know ledge of their chaiges is a factor 
of much tnoie nnpoi tance than tho leports of sub- 
ordinate statisticians An Assistant Collector well 
acquainted with his charge (about tbiee tdlukas) 
knows pretty well which parts and which villages 
will ft el the pinch fiist The Collector can himself 
m a few weeks of continual riding get a very good, 
idea of the condition of his district 

(a) and ( d ) In August a circular was issued to all 
village officers to let no one die, caiefully inspecting 
then villages, and being on the look-out for 
wanderers. Soon aftei a large addition was made to 
the Cucle Inspector staff and Circle Inspectors and 
village officers weie relieved of such of their ordi- 
nary loutme duties as could be omitted, and told to 
devote all then attention to famine work. 

In November ordeis were issued for the forming 
of committees in all villages foi the putting on dole 
of ill entitled to it under the Ramine Code rules. 

The famine Ouele Inspectois, alluded to above, 
were tbe iraoiednte supei visors of this work In 
the beginning of the famine they weie supposed to 
visit each village twice 01 three times a month 
Later on the staff was increased so‘ as to admit of 
nearly all villages being visited once a week, or eve^y 
ten days at the most 

Eaily m the famine the taluka staff was strengthen- 
ed by the appointment of additional Aval Kdikuns to 
do the Mdmlatddi’s loutine work, leaving the Mdm- 
latddi fiee to give more time to inspection 

Assistant and Deputy Collectors weie relieved of 
magistenal woi k, as'far as possible, by the invest- 
ment of Suboi dmate Judges with magisterial powers 
They all visited energetically in their charges, and 
were thoroughly cognizant of all that was going on. 
b 1732—2 
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In the largest charge an Assistant, who came out in 
1898, was employed to assist the Assistant in super- 
vision, besides journeys to special places I, as Collec- 
tor, travelled m detail twice over the whole district, 
baiting two 01 three days only as a rule at each 
camp, and then visited the principal places in the 
district again a third time 

At a late stage m tbo famine when cholera had 
led to desertion of the works, and the advisability 
of keeping the people m or near their villages was a 
prior consideration, with a view to the coming seed- 
time, village loliet by doles or in kitchens assumed 
a preponderating importance, and two officers of the 
Postal Department (sent to the district m May, and 
first employed mainly m supervision of work and 
pooi -houses) were employed partly in supervision of 
village relief Tw o Stall Corps officers were employ- 
ed on the same duty as weie also tw’o supernumerary 
Assistant Collectors, who had anived in India the 
pievious cold weather (l89d) Some half dozen 
Inspectors of the Salt Department were similarly 
employed m villages near their beats and did excel- 
lent work Officers lent by the Commissioner N D., 
and employed m giving out takavi, were also em- 
ployed in about July and August mthe supervision 
of village relief 

(b) The local employment of labour by pr vate 
persons was no doubt largely stimulated by loans to 
agncultuiists 

(<?) Organization of local charity — 

(i) Village relief and poor-houses 

"When I issued a circular for the forming of com- 
mittees m every village for the inception of relief 
by dole, I also asked Native Chiefs, who were land 
owneis m the distiict, to undeitake the relief of the 
poor of their villages, and I asked my assistants and 
deputies to try to induce other wealthy landloids to 
do the same, and also to try to persuade the well-to-do 
of villages (where such existed) to relieve their own 
poor. The system of inspection w as to he— ■ and was — 
the same as that where relief was given by Govern- 
ment. 

The result of these measures may he summarised 
as follow s 

(a) Two of the principal Chiefs, Patri and Limbdi, 
replied that they would lather get all the poor of 
then villages into head-quarters and treat them m a 
poor-house Tins measure was carried out in a very 
half-hearted way by Patri Limbdi, on the other 
hand, who I bcliev e treated all his people with care 
and consideration, m more ways than one, did his 
best to carry out the measure properly, but not 
with great success But, ultimately, we had to 
start, and Government had to pav, for dole m the 
villages owned by Patri and Limbdi The other 
Chiefs, Mala and Wankaner, consented to relievo and 
did relioi e their poor by dole Of landlords not Natu e 
Chiefs, all the tSlukdars were themselves much hit 
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by the famine, and they took no share in organized 1 
village relief Of Inamdars hut few undertook the 
relief by dole 

Mr Madhavlal Ranchodlal and the Mahdnt of 
Bhimnath may be mentioned among those who did 
Of villages where there were well-to-do Bamas some 
had, at the beginning of the famine, undertaken the 
relief of their own pooi, but none continued to do so 
throughout. 

(u) Private Pooi -houses 

That at Patn has been referred to 

At Ahmedabad there were several relief institu- 
tions. Two of them were legular poor-houses and 
one was a place wlieie wanderers were fed previous 
to dispatch to works From this institution and 
from one of the pooi -bouses, stretcher parties were 
sent out to pick up distressed wanderers At the 
beginning of the fam ne the police were the chief 
Government helpers m the work of collecting 
vagrants In the hot weather the collection of 
distressed wanderers assumed considerable import- 
ance. A committee was held, and certain areas 
apportioned to different institutions (the Munici- 
pality taking one quarter, parties from the Govern- 
ment poor-house another, and above referred to 
institutions (paid for chiefly by private subscription) 
another). And eventually sepoys (men and non- 
commissioned officers lent from the Bombay Army) 
weie employed m supervising collection of wanderers 
at Ahmedabad, Viramgam, and Dholka, the greater 
number (nine, I think) at Ahmedabad, while an 
officer of the Northern India Salt Revenue Depart- 
ment, who was put under my orders, was given the 
control of the operations m Ahmedabad 

(in) Cattle. —This will be dealt with elsewhere 

13 About 4 lakhs of rupees were given out in 
takavi, either under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act oi the Agncultuial Loans Act, m the early 
part of the cold weather. These loans were given 
almost entirely 

(i) for the excavation of new or repair of old 
wells , 

(n) for the purchase of seed and instruments 
of hushandiy (chiefly the kos and other instru- 
ments for well irrigation) 

The conditions were the usual ones “on which 
takavi loans are made, except that the periods of 
re-payment were made somewhat longer than they , 
usually are 

Loans issued in other than Government villages 
weie usually issued to the tenants, the superior ' 
holders gdmg security. In tdlukdari estates, the !/v 
Talukddr generally put his estate under the attach- 
ment of the Td.lukdd.ri Settlement Officer as a secu- 
rity — the attachment being a nominal one only 
Besides the regular takavi loans some considerable 
loans were especially gianted by Government to 
some of the larger talufcdin estates for purposes 
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similar to those for which takavi loans are employed, 
the details being managed by the T.llukcUri Settle- 
ment Officei, who consulted the Collector. 

14 In, I should sav, about one-third of the dis- 
trict the subsoil watei is too blackish for well- irriga- 
tion — and in some place-- whcie the wells aie usually 
sweet, they turned biackisk m the season of 
lS99-’l900. In the noith-east corner of the dis- 
trict theie is a rocky subsoil, and water is not 
everywhere obtainable In tbo lost of the distuct 
the subsoil watoi is sweet and available at modeiatc 
depth, vaiymg fiom about 30 
* Depths givon by or 40 feet* m Daskroito some 
guess on j 10 feet in tbo paits wlieio 

theie is much natuial moistuie, such as that 
wateied by the Llatlunthi (dry m 1899-1900) 
Some of the black. soil tracts contain watei at about 
15 feet 

In the light soil (goraru) paeka wells cannot be 
made as the soil falls iu — but m mucb of the black 
soil country pack a wells aie possible, and I have 
frequently seen lriigation from such a well, wlncb 
takes four or 5 men a few days only to make To 
Avateralarge area even here, however, the packa 
well is lequired. 

I may mention keie that the number of wells m 
ordmai y times must necessanly, I believe, be limit- 
ed by the amount of manure available — manure 
being necessaiy for the continued success of irriga- 
tion. 

, I cannot give figuies as to depths of watei, but 
though theie is no doubt that the water was much 
lowei than usual m If 99-1900, the astonishing 
thing is how well it held out The supply, however, 
was not so full as usual, and I have seen many w ells 
which could be worked only for a portion of each 
day The principal matter of oompLunt, however, 
was not tbo insufficient quantity, but the doterio- 
lated quality of the watei 

A large number of w r e!ls, both kacha and packa, 
were dug oi repaired by loans, but a very much 
largei number weie dug oi repaued without loans 
Tkreo nngated crops were grown m the year — 
Fit slly, autumn fodder crops weie grown over 
certain lands, not how over by loan These crops 
were successful, but the aiea was small [All the 
fodder crops need absolutely sweet water Both 
wheat and barley will thrive (especially barloy) 
with wmtef slightly biacknh The area on which 
foddei can be grown by irrigation is therefoie 
necessarily limited ] 

Secondly, -winter crops (barley and wheat were 
tlie chief) were giown— -some of them only of course 
fiom rvclls made or repaired by loan Tor some 
leason, however, which has never been discovered, 
these winter crops were, speaking generally, a com- 
plete failuie In some paits brackishness of the 
subsoil water accounts for tins, but the crop failed 
even where -water was sweet. The ryots said that 
the land had suffered from not being washed bv the 
monsoon rams as usual, 



["Most of those questions 
could be better answered by 
the Executne Engineer] 


* One case I personallj found 


I natty note hcie that the estimates o£ atina valu- 
ation made by the Circle Inspector were frequently 
too optimistic. The statistics weie compiled from 
these estimates, and it, is quite possible that owing 
to press of other duties, and to statistics being asked 
for without delay, the Circle Inspectors* estimates, 
when compiled, weie insufficiently checked I 
mention this, because it is possible that the record- 
ed statistics may not beai out the fact, which every 
Distuct officer knows, that the winter irrigated crop 
failed. 

TIuidlij, over small areas a fodder crop was 
1 aised by well irrigation m the hot weather. This 
ct op, contrary to expectation, throve well 

(a) Has been answeied above 

( b ) The packa wells made or lepaned from 
loans will of course be of the greatest use here- 
after 

(c) There is no doubt that the loans gave 
employment to numbers who would have come on 
relief 

15. The test works have been alluded to [When 
I arrived m the end ot September 1899, the big 
woiks had already commenced.] The test works 
consisted entnely m tlm excavation of tanks, and 
they were so few and so soon replaced by the large 
Public Works Department works, that the subject 
is not of much importance. 

HI The test woiks weie inn on the piece-woik 
system with no maximum oi minimum, 

17 Vide above 

18. Tho numbers m need of work round Alimed- 
nbad Town made it evident that large public works 
only would meet the case 

Lai cje Public Works 

19 Large public works were opened m Sept- 
ember. 

20 These woiks weie under tho control of the 
Executive Engineer (I omit second part of this ques- 
tion). I was not m India when the first works 
were opened I believe there was not much delay, 
but tlie rush of 10,000 people seeking admission m 
two days caused some confusion at first, which was 
soon lighted by the exeitioos of Revenue and Engi- 
neering officers, notablv Mr Mend, Eirst Assistant 
Oollectoi Subsequently we were more prepared for 
possible rushes. I have known cases* where people 
were not admitted at once, because the numbers had 
exceeded our expectations, hut iu such cases addi- 
tional works were always opened m the neighboui- 
liood without much delay 

21 A supervisor was geneially m charge of 
several works, an overseer or sub-overseer of one 
work or paifc of one woik 

22 Hutting was not provided on all works for 
the whole number of workers At extended w orks, 
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say S or 4 miles, it was found tliat the people pie- 
fenced sleeping where they worked rather than going 
to a camp some distance off. At others, hutting 
was provided as far as possible. In tho rams hut- 
ting was provided for workers who could not go to 
their villages 

The Public "Woiks Department made excellent 
arrangements foi water supply. 

Food supply — Before a work opened the Mrimlat- 
dars ananged foi Banias to set up shops. Speaking 
geneially, there was no difficulty about this. 

It was the business of the Public Works Depart- 
ment to eieet a hospital before a walk opened It 
was my business to let the Samiaiy Commissioner 
know m time what woiks would be opened, and 
when It was his business to provide hospital 
arrangements m time Wben thcio weie two 01 
three works of modeiate size close togetliei, one 
hospital served all 

23. Admission to woiks was for all persons will- 
ing to submit to the labour test 

No formal oidev foi a distance tost was made, but 
m piactice there was to a ceitam extent such a test, 
because new-comers weie (until tlio choleia scaie 
made it desirable to tiy and attiact workeis, who bad 
left, back again) only leceivcd at certain woiks, 
geneially one m each tdluka. Theie weie m the 
district, foi most of the famine, some 25 to 30 w orbs 
going on at once Some of them were necessauly 
quite neai togother. New-comers weie iclievcd on 
arrival by receipt of food at the kitchens Had they 
theiefoie been leceived at all works, peisons m 
some parts of the district might have almost gone a 
walking tonr from one woik to anothei, and never 
done any w oik at all 

Secondly, in compliance wnli du cations from Gov- [Thu does not lcloi to work-, 
ernmenfc, pei sous on works living in the vicuutv weie opened aftei the ramy “•uson 
drafted off to more distant woiks Compulsoiv " rt dne to begin] 

residence coaid not be absolutely enfojeed, but by 
the above airangements most of the people did Ine 
on the works 

24 I think 10 to 15 miles (a day’s journey) is all 
that the Grujaiati should be compelled to travel to 
a work It is, however, not possible always at every 
stage to attain the ideal Tiie Abmedabad Distuct 
contains (excluding Abmedabad City 7 ) a population 
of a little ovei 800,000 Por a long ppnod 
there weie 100,000, or over, on i eliet The density 
of population is about 250 to 300 — say 250 — to the 
square mile Thus, on an average, a work with 
10,000 woikers w r ould seive a population of about 
80,000 — spiead ovei an aiea of between 250 and 400 
square miles 

[The distuct is veiyscatteied — to thenoi tb,Pidnti] 
and Moddsa separated from tue rest of the disti ict and 
Modasa itself mixed up with Native States Iu the 
centre, Daskioi, Dholkn,Sanand and Vnamgam, the 
, latter projects into Gaikwdi i’s terntonty on the 
north and is some 60 miles long north to south. The 
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Dhandhuka tiluka itself contains some 1,500 op 
2,600 square miles, and is long and megular m 
shape ] 

Distance from their homes travelled by 
applicants for i tlief 

The flist works opened were two, near Ahmed- 
«ibad itself These were followed by large works 
(diainage channel excavations) m the Viramgdm 
t&luka and in the noi them part of the district 
— metal bieaking — and shortly afterwards by 
tank digging m Dhandhuka and Gogho. "Up till 
neaily Clmstmas the t&lukas of Sdnaud and Dliolka 
remained without any large works At the very 
beginning of the distress numbers of persons had 
come from all paits in search of woik at large 
centres of population. Theiefore throughout the 
famine persons from as fai south as Dhandhuka 
were to be found on works m the centie of the 
distuct. 

It was at fiist intended — m view of the fact that 
several large useful works were possible m Viram- 
gdm and only one such possible in Sanand and 
Dliolka — to draft Sanand and Dliolka people to the 
Viramgatn works, and open large works m these 
two places only when the Vnamg&m works were 
full. To pievent however hardships being caused' 
by distance, feeding stations were established on 
the main toutes fiom Sanand and Dholka to the 
Viramgara works Similarly, want of water making 
aggregation of large numbers impossible m "West 
Dhandhuka and th& natnie of the country making 
tank-digging impossible in East Dhandhuka, the 
Dhandhuka works w r ere of necessity confined to the 
centie of the taluka — and theiefoie relieving, 
stations were established era route^ 

It was found that the brackishness of the watei 
in Viramgatn, wkeie the works were, set up intes- 
tinal complaints among the people of the sweet 
watei tracts of Sanand and Dholka — and additions 
w eie made to the Suiand and Dholka works, while 
those to be earned out at Viramgttm were some- 
what leduced in magnitude. 

Eventually tbeie were huge woiks within easy 
reach of eveiy village except in Dhandhuka (for 
leasous above stated), 

25. The Collector was ultimately responsible for 
all famine matters Otherwise Public Works De- 
partment office! s wet e not subordinate to .Revenue 
office) s 

20 With a few' insignificant exceptions ( e g. a 
work with 2,000 or less workers — or one destined 
to last only a few weeks, and undertaken in con- 
junction with othei woiks m the neighbourhood) 
there was a Civil office) on each woik. The Civil 
officers wrnre generally selected fiom the subordinates 
of the Revenue Department At fiist some officers 
of the Aval-karkun. standing were selected — but 
officers of this class were too few and too urgently 
required for it to be possible to spaie their 1 services 
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and, as a rule, the Civil officers were taken from 
among the village accountants or lower grade 
karkuns— generally the former The salaries of 
Civil office is were generally fixed at tlie ordinary 
pay of the office, plus ten rupees per mensem, — but 
■was, m some instances, more Thus salnues varied 
between Es 25 and Rs 50 At the beginning of 
the famine the Civil officer was independent of the 
Public Works Depaitment subordinate in chnige of 
the woik — but, at a fairly early stage, Government 
ordered that the Civil officeis should be subordinate 
to tho Public Works Department officer in cbaige 
of the work. 

Owing to — • 

(1) his position as subordinate to the Public 

Works Department officer in charge , 

(2) to the fact that only men of the village 

accountant class could be spared as Civil officers , 

(3) to the fact that the Civil officer’s staff was 

(besides kitchen karkuns) limited by Government 

t oiders to ono karkun, — 

the Civil officet’s time was largely taken up 

(1) in receiving new cases at works where new- 
comers were admitted , 

(2) in the management of the relief of dependants 

27. All such questions were decided by the 
Public Woiks Department officer 

28. As a rule families and people fi om the same 
village ai rived together — and were ganged togetliei . 

29. Labourers were classified as diggeis, 
carriers (adult), and children 

30. Without any exception the women were 
carriers, aud adult males, capable of hard work, 
were diggers. 1 do not think that, m these cncum- 
stanees, the absence of any distinction between men 
and women led to any hardship or difficulty 

31. The first large works started were the Chan- [Both staited before I ci me 
dola tank excavation and the Maleksbaban tank out 3 

excavation 


Chandola was begun entirely on the piece-woik 
system. At the Maleksbaban I think the task 
work system was first tried — and then changed — 
some gangs being still kept oa the task woik 
system, but most put on piece-work The otbei 
works, which followed in November, were also 
started on the piece-work system 

Yarious orders were found necessary to prevent — 

(1) earning of too large wages on this system 
by professional labourers , 


(2) hardship to people in bad condition 
And at an early period— I think m early Decem- 
* It may have been Code J ask work 

earlier. system was every whoie intro- 

duced. 



[Ifc is possible it miy have 
been too libeial n the case of 
vvhole families, but it is diffi- 
cult to spe how this could be 
avoided ] 
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32 My expenence led me to conclude that the 
Tamiue Commission of 1898 were perfectly light 
in holding that a system of payment by results is 
unsuited to conditions of acute disti ess 

33 lining was not enforced at the outset The 
same task was demanded fiom all, hut those con- 
sideied unfit for haid woik weie eitliei given 
nominal woik or put on separate gangs 

34 I am sure that the scale of wages adopted 
was adequate, and lucliued to think it .Mas nob 
uuduly hbei al 

"Workers who stayed long on moiTs were gene- 
rally in good condition. 

I Mas told that some workeis who remained a 
long time on woik saved on then earirngs This 
might aigue that the scale of wages was unduly 
libel al, blit I am inclined to think that it would he 
impossible to hit upon a scale which would be suf- 
ficient foi all to keep in good condition without 
euabhug some to save The individual wage was 
ceitamly, m pui chasing power, much below that 
earned b) agricultmal labouieis m oidinary times 

35 Aiest-day wage (the minimum wage) Mas 
given, the amount being added to the M r age given foi 
the m eelc nr a propoitionate amount foi pait of a 
week I have no fault to find with this system. 

3G I am not mcliued to think that the minimum 
n age is too high 

37 “ Was the minimum M r age allowed at the 

outset 1 do not know if the latter words lefer 
to the beginning of the famine or have refeience to 
new annals on a woik 

At the beginning of the famine no oiders for a 
frrraf wage had been given 

As to new-comeis the ordeis m my disti ict were 
that they should not he fined in the fiisb week 
lining Mas veiy larely earned below the minimum 
wage The ordeis weie that fining down to the 
penal wage should be for continued contumacy only 
On the udiole, wages approximated moie neaily to 
the maximum than the minimum On many woiks 
tlieie was hardly any fining at all I would take 
this oppoitumty of stating my belief that the exac- 
tion of pi oper M r ork depends moie on pioper man- 
agement than on fining The only work wheie I 
personally found fining moie or less universal was 
one where proper supervision had not been exeieised. 
On some M'oiks which ueie not popular fining was 
unknown, the officer m chaige and his suboidinates 
insisting on pei foi mance of full tasks Oneieason 
why fining was i aie in in j disti ict, computed with 
otheis was that (except in MoGasa) the woiks weie 
entnely eaith-Morks, a class of noik better suited 
to unskilled labour than metal-breakiug. 

The difficulty m Noitkein Gujaifit is not to keep 
those not needing lelief fiom going to works, but to 
induce those needing relief to go to them. The 
geneial tone therefore adopted by the principal (and 
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consequently by the suboidinate) officials was one of 
leniency 

3S and 39 Payments wei e made weekly, but new- 
comers were given an advance of one anna a day for 
the fiist week and a lump payment of 4 annas in the 
middle of the second week 

I do not think daily payments would be possible 
without a much larget staff than the Public Woiks 
Department possessed 

An objection! to daily payment would be that it 
would take up eveiy day some poition of the 
workei’s time and therefoie (unless tasks were 
reduced) make him more liable to fine. 

T think tlieie was a consensus of opinion among' 
officials in Ahmedabad that the s} stem, obtaining 
woiked well. 

40 and 41 These questions would be better 
answered by the Executive Engjneet I have stated! 
that fining was rarely earned down to the penal 
wage, and on the whole was the exception not the 
lule 

I must state, however, that about August we stiff- 
ened the management and fining became moie 
commom Eveiy inducement had been held out to 
induce people to letmn to then homes and I think 
some ngoi w*as then desnable 

43 Poi maximum, wage vide Code Childien 
were lelieved in kitchens Persons quite unable to 
woilc were given puiely nominal w'oih (earning the 
minimum wage), also (and this system assumed more 
impoitaiice tow'aids the end of the hot weather, the 
date of its inception I forget) weakly gangs wmre 
constituted doing similar w'oilc to othei gangs, but 
specially tasked Both systems are desirable, the 
former foi the quite mcapible, the latter for the 
weakly 

44 Conti actors w r ere not employed at any 
stage 

45 Question would be better answered by 
Executive Engineei 

46 At every Mamlatdai’s head-quarteis there 
is a legular price list kept up. 

A small fraction was added to covei the expenses 
of carnage of giara to the woik and w’ages were 
paid on the basis of puces so derived The puces 
were, it I remember right, fixed separately foi each 
work by the MAmlatd.U The wages were geneially 
fixed on the basis of the lowest pneed staple (gene- 
rally jowari). 

40 The decision foi the opening of a new work 
was armed at by the Executive Engineer and. 
mj self, in consultation after obtaiumg the sanction 
of the Commissionei N D. (his sanction beino- anti- 
cipated in eases of necessity) I then informed the 
following officers that a new work would be opened 
on oi about a particular date . — 
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f With a view to pro- 
The Samtaiy Comtmssionei | vision of hospital 
The Deputy ditto ditto ■{ lequnements, ap- 
The Distnet Medical Officei | pomtment of Hos- 

pital Assistant &c 


Distnet Supenntendent of 
Police 


Poi appointment ot 
police and watch- 
men 


My own Itev enue subordi- ( Poi arranging for 
nates (. giam-dealers &c 

I also ananged foi the appointment of a Civil 
officei and staff 


It was the duty of the Executive Engineer to 
see to the erection of all necessary sheds, including 
the hospital sheds and kitchen sheds, and topiovide 
tools and plant 

The conseivancy and watei -supply was also m 
the hands of the Public "Woiks Department 

The Civil officei’s tent had a flag-staff and la- 
bouieis in need of lelief lepaired there It was pait 
of the Civil officei ’s duties to gang the laboureis, 
Dut as a mattei of fact I think the Public Works 
Depaitment officers often assisted in this 

48. I cannot ansuei this cpiestion adequately 
fiom memory 

51 No 


Small Village Woiks 

52 Small village woiks weie intioduced towards 
the end of the hot season of lifOO to supplement the 

' lai gen oiks — ' 

(1) for the employment of pool taluk dais who 
had managed to exist on their own- resoui ces in 
the commencement, but were beginning to be in 
distiess , 

(2) for the employment of eultivalois and 
otkeis neai their homes * 

53 Small village woiks consisted entnely of 
tank digging 

54 They weie conducted undei the supei vision 
of Civil agency, but non-official committees, vvkeie 
possible, vv eie appointed to assist They consisted 
in the piincipaf tdlukdais of a village or in the 
puncipal villagers (tiadeis and supenoi cultivators) 

55. The vvoik was usually laid dovv n by. the 
taluka local boaid oveiseer. It was measured once 
a week by him oi some such official and local Bamas 
weie induced to advance giaiu daily to the people 

5G In the works staitod for fdlukdars the Code 
task woik sytem (with a wage I think 25 pei cent 
less than the Code wage and a i educed task) was 
tiled, but if Iiemembei light owing to the difficulty 
of woikmg this system with a limited establishment 
x t was abandoned m favoui of piece woik 

In the othei small woiks piece woik was adopted 
from the first. 
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The works stilted loi tilukdms uoie at fiist 
ouleied to ho confined to members of that class, but 
as ne found that there weie other applicants leally 
needing lelief, lie soon tlnew the vvoilcs open to all 
classes° The otliei small w oiks weie fiom the fust 
open to all 

57 Yule answer to picccdmg question. 

58 The 01 deis given by the Bombay Goi em- 
inent weie that no small woik should be started 
within five (5) miles of a laige woik Them oidcis 
were kept to as a mle, but I think there wcio some 
exceptions. 

I do not think the small v oiks at tint ted labouieis 
fiom the laige oi vice vei«a I think that minll 
works if widel} opened at an eaihei stage might 
have done so 

59 This question is an exceedingly difficult one 
The numbei of labouieis on all the laige woiks 
befoie the choleia scaio was about 120,000 

’Whethei clioleia would have a sunilai effect in 
dispersing people fiom small as it did fiom huge 
woiks is doubtful If it would, theie would be m 
much the less leason foi the substitution of small ioi 
large woiks If it would not, and supposing that 
we had leplaced huge by small woiks everywhere, 
the numbeis on woiks would lia\e gieally exceeded 

120.000 aud might have been expected to icacli 

200.000 

The Public W oiks Depni tment could ceitainlj not 
anange to supeivisc a laigei numbei than 100,000 
on small yoiks supposing theie were no big woiks, 
and I doubt then capacity to manage tians'ei of this 
numbei fiom sa) 30 laige to 100 oi 200 small woiks 
and to start the latter without difficulties, winch 
might cau«e headship to the woikeis. The cml 
department w ould be quite unequal to the task of 
efficiently oigamzing aud supcivimig say 100 small 
woiks with 1,000 labouieis on vacli * It follow *> 
that if, in oi dei to meet a piobable choleia scaio m 
the hot wcnthei, the policy of substituting snnll 
for lai go woiks umveisallj weie detei mined upon, 
all idea of efficient supeiviMon would have to be 
abandoned and the woiks would pai take laigcly of 
the chaiactci of giatuitous lelief 

Moieovci, it is doubtful if to attain the desned 
ob]ects it would not be desnable to anange as fai as 
possible that the average number on each woik 
should appioximate moie ncailv to 500 than io 1,000 
This w ould giro 400 w r oiks for the dishict, 400 woi ks 
foi 800 odd Tillages A fuithcr objection to the sub- 
stitution of small foi laige woiks is that attliefoimer 
theie can be no hospital aiiangeincnts Theie can 
also at tlie works be no lebef of dependants I bat 
would hove to be done m the villages YTitb the 
dole system existing m eveiy village the lelief of all 
dependauts of labouieis on w oilcs might not add so 
maternally to tlio woik of village officeis as to leave 
them much less time than under the piesenfc sj stem 
ioi pthei matteis, but it would make some diflcience. 



I have noticed what seem to me the chief objec- 
tions and difficulties m the way of a universal sub- 
stitution of small foi big works at the period when a 
cholera scare is likely to occui 

But I cannot help observing that to depend almost 
entirely, as we do now, on large works is a system 
which cannot be considered satisfactory at that period 
of the year when a cholera scare is probable. 

The principal way in which we tried m Ahmed- 
abad to prevent the exodus from the works brought 
about by the cholera scare causmg hardship was a 
laige expansion of gratuitous lelief m villages 

It was oideied that all who fled the works on 
account of the cholera scare should be relieved 
gratuitously in the villages (if 

ubisr^or* » ? f Staton). > -i 

endeavouied to prevent this 
necessary measuie resulting m more demoralization 
than could be helped by ordering in some parts that 
the able-bodied among relief recipients m the vil- 
lages should be employed on small local improve- 
ments such as removing silt from the village tanks, 
and I believe some useful woik was done m this 
n ay No measuring up of the work or exacting oL 
special tasks was attempted 

I must take leave lieie to state m detail the system 
on which some of oui piece - 
t So called. woikf small works were man- 

aged 

The work liar mg been lined out and gangs formed, 
the village Bania agieetl to advance rations daily to 
the labouicrs The rations weie the equivalent of the 
wage camable for the woik to be done A committee 
With tlie help of a local man of sufficient education 
to be able loughly to estimate the amount of woik 
done supervised the woik, and on tlieir assurance 
that amounts weie due, the Bania paid the rations to 
the labourer's m their presence Once a week an 
official came and measuied the work and the Bania 
v as recouped by submitting his bill to the taluka 
tieasury just as m the case of village gratuitous le- 
hef. This system depended on their being a fauly 
tiustwoithy committee and a local man able to gauge 
loughly the woik It was not really of course a 
piece-work system at all, it has some obvious weak 
points, but m practice it woiked well. 

I think some such plan might be somewhat widely 
adopted towards the end of a famine, and thus a 
goodisli number of small works introduced to sup- 
plement but not to replace large works. 

At the beginning of a famine it would not admit 
of sufficiently strict tests 

Special Belief. 

60 The Kolis of Modasa are I believe of Bhil 
descent. They aie not hill tribes, but approximate 
more noaily to such than do any othei classes m the 
district 1 was at fiist afraid they would be slow to 
come on regulai laige works and had in contemplation 
to piopose the opening of a nuuibei of small woiks 
1 was bower oi assured by Public Works Depart- 
b 1732 — 5 
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mcnt officers who had served long in that pait that 
the Kolis would manifest no reluctance to come on 
the laige works, and as a matter of fact as soon as 
works were opened m their neighhouiliood (1 think 
early m Novemhei) they crowded on to them They 
lion ever manifested greater disinclination to con- 
tinuous monotonous labour than did the inhabitants 
of the moie civilized part of the district It was 
common for them to leave woiks for a time and 
then return to them. On the whole, however, the 
numbers on woiks m this part of the distuct were 
very large throughout the famine m pioportion to 
population, and though this was partly due to con- 
siderable numbers from the neighbouring Native 
States being on our works, the greater number of the 
people on the woiks belonged to the district 

61 The extent of forest has been mentioned 
(11 (el). 

62 No. 

63, 64', and 65 The weavers of coaise cloth 
(Dheds) aie as capable of woik as any other class 
and came on works I had conferences during the 
famine with native gentlemen on tho question of the 
necessity of special rehet for othei artizans, notably 
the weavors of silk m Ahmcdabad Cht\ (Ivanbis 
chiefly) We came to the conclusion that though 
pinched they veie not absolutely famme-stncken 
Of other aitizans I may mention that dyeis u ere to 
he found on works neat Ahmcdabad 

66. The measmes taken to pieient moitality 
among cattle were — 

(1) deputation of cattle by rail to glazing 

grounds m Th.lna distuct and llharampm State, 

(2) maintenance of cattle m cattle camps , 

(3) supply of fodder biought by rail (vide ques- 
tion 67) 

(1) Besides the agncultuial cattle tlieie aie (oi 
used to he before the famine) largo numbers of 
cattle the property of grazieis (Rahabans) These 
men as a rule do not own land, but pui chase of 
Government every veai the right to graze on waste 
lands (for piactically nominal sums) 

Ahmedabad, and especially the south- w est, is one 
of the great centres for the blooding of cattle, the 
young of which are bought up by the agriculturists 
of this and other Guiarat districts. The brood 
cattle owned by the graziers are not like cattle of 
agriculturists stall fed — every year they become 
very lean by the end of the hot weather As the 
graziers as a rule own no land, it was impossible to 
make takavi advances to them It was theiefore 
necessary to devise some otliei means to pay ex- 
penses of deportation to giazmg giounds A public 
meeting was held m Ahmedabad and subscriptions 
laised for this puipose In ordei to pi event the 
scheme being a meie chanty one and thus iendum 
to the demoralization of those to he benefited, it was 
•resolved that on the return of the cattle eithei ior 
every head returned a sum (calculated to cover ex- 
penses)’ should he paid by the owner or one-halt of 
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the cattle of the owner should be forfeited, the pro- ; 
ceeds of sums thus paid «md sale of cattle forfeited j 
being divided yno tala among the subscubers 1 

It was not geneially believed bv the Ahmedabad 
public that Grujaritt cattle Mould thiive m the 
Konkan and the subscriptions were not as laige or 
numeious as might have been expected A large 
sum was however contributed out of the Ahmedabad 
city permanent relief fund 

Some 2,500 cattle wore sent to the Thana grazing 
grounds by the above means Some weie woikmg 
cattle belonging to cultivators, but most were biood 
cattle and young stock the property of giazieis 
In view of the numbei of cattle going from other 
districts, the amount of giazmg land available, the 
possibility of supei vision and return of the cattle 
ultimately, it was held that no moie than 2,500 
could have been sent, however laige tbe subscup- 
x tions 

There were about 1,00 ) bead of cattle sent to tbe 
Dharampur State, expenses being paid foi chiefly, if 
not entuelv, by takavi advances About 500 cattle 
returned out of the 2,500 sent sent to Thana I 
witnessed the disembaikation of most of them 
from tbe tiam Those I saw letumed were entirely 
cows and \ oung stock. I believe few, if any, of tbe 
woikmg bullocks sent to Thd.ua survived The 
brood cattle not being stall-fed aie hardier than 
the u orkmg bullocks The cattle which did return 
were m such bad condition that it would not 
have been worth the trouble and expense of retain- 
ing half belonging to each owner with a view to 
sale for tbe benefit of subscubers, and tbe committee 
theiefore resolved after giving due notice to the 
subscribers to let tbe owneis take away tbe cattle 
unconditionally 

[Figures may lead us to conclude that the experi- 
ment of sending Gujarat cattle to Thdna was a com- 
plete failure, but (1) i am not ceitain that some were 
not sold m Thana by the herdsmen we could not 
take any stringent measure to prevent this, (2) 
the percentage mortality of brood cattle and young 
<tock m Gujarat w as much larger 

The experiment of sending cattle to Dharampur 
was much more successful. 

(2) Cattle camps — 

Four cattle camps were maintained m Ahmed- 
abad either dmectly under Government or with 
Government supervision. 

Cattle were leceived either — 

(1) by gift conditionally , 

(2) by sale, tbe price being very low , 

(3) conditionally, payments according to class 

of animal being due fiom owner on return of the 

cattle 

Fodder was got m by rail. 
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The total number of cattle in. these camps was, 
if I lemembei light, about >5,00 0 at a time 

The establishment was paid for by Government, 
the grass was paid for by Government and charged 
to cattle camps The expenses for fenomg &c. 
weie defiayed by subscnption 

I cannot give figures of moitahty, but there can 
be no question but that the cattle camp method of 
saving bovine life is efficacious, and I do not tlnnh 
it unduly expensive 

But tlieie must he (as there was m Alimedabad) 
efficient super vision, and I doubt whether this could 
he arranged for for a laigcr numbei than 3,000 oi 
elsew here than at the head-quaiteis of a distuct 

I may mention heie that there weiea consider- 
able number of cattle camps kept by the Mahajnn 
at various places The Mahajnn at Ahmedabnd 
had at one time, I believe, some 8,000 cattle Some 
of the Mahajan camps m the district ueie meie 
shambles, but on the whole, notab]} at Alnnedabad, 
much good was done 

The Mahajam also exported cattle to grazing 
grounds 

Success of methods for sating cattle 

No method could have afiected a large peicenf- 
age. A census of w orbing bullocks taken in Juno 
showed that about 50 pei cent had died , 

Ihero w ere no figures foi othei classes of cattle 
when I left, but I expected that 80 to 90 per cent 
must have died 

67. Theie was no fodder m the district except 
that giown by well migation, which was mosth 
giown by cultivators foi their own cattle, but some 
of winch was sold at high prices, the total amount 
bang insignificant compaied with requnements. 

Poddei was cut in the Central Provinces, Tbuna. 
and the Tapti Valley foi transmission by rail to the 
Alimedabad district and other affected tracts for 
supply (1) of cattle camps, (2) to cultivators and 
otheis, mainly to cultivators There were six sale 
depots (including two at head-quaiters) established 
m the distinct The sale price w as at the beginning 
put at Rs 10 per 1,000 lbs , Government paying the 
difference between that and cost price (which I 
beheve was about Rs 13) About April it was re- 
solved to lower the puce foi poor eultivatois to 
Rs 2 per thousand pounds, the diffeience between 
that and Rs 10 being cent flora the chant able lehef 
fund. * ^ 

At first theie was great difficulty in getting trucks, 
but ultimately foddei being lequned at a latei 
period than was anticipated (owing to the holding 
off of the rams) and the arrangements made by the 
Railway Companies being moie complete, the whole 
amount cut was sent. The business done was con- 
sideiable when the price was at Rs. 50 and very 
large after the pi ice had been l educed to Rs 2 
Resides glass a ceitam amount of kadbi was sent 
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by Mr, Abbott of the Bundlekund grass and cattle 
farm Much of it was very inferior 

The best grass came from the Gentral Provinces, 
The arrangement made was that the Mamlatddrs on 
payment of cash or issue of takavi advances (advances 
being book advances only) issued tickets and the 
ticket-holder was given grass by the dep6t keepers 
on production of the ticket. 

The amount supplied at one time to one man was 
limited to 1,000 lbs 

"While the 10 mpees price was m vogue transactions 
weie sometimes by takavi, sometimes cash, generally 
I think by takavi After reduction of price to Rs 2, 
transactions were generally cash 

When Mr Abbott sent down 900 odd bullocks for 
loau, gift, oi sale at low price to cultivators who 
had lost then bullocks m the famine (expenses being 
met fiom the charitable relief fund) he also sent 
grass for maintenance of these bullocks foi some 
weeks 

Gratvztous Belief. 

68. (a) Large public works. Dependants on 
these v r eie lelieved in kitchens, except in a few in- 
stances where owing to the smallness or short duia- 
tion of the w ork it was not worth while to appoint 
a civil staff &e In these dependants were relieved in 
cash, also on a few extended works dependants were 
relieved by dole 'of raw grain, but on most of these 
the kitchen system was ultimately introduced 

When arrangements were made for maintenance 
of works durmg the lains, the difficulty of providing 
ram-pi oof accommodation led to oui obtaining the 
sanction of Government to relieve dependants by 
giam dole, but on several works we found the parents 
u ere not feeding their childien properly under this 
system and had to provide kitchens 

On the piece-works first started, the labourers 
vreie expected to feed their own dependants, the 
payment being calculated accordingly, hut we soon 
iound it necessary to make arrangements for reliev- 
ing the childien. 

(b) On small village works there Was no necessity 
for relieving dependants These could he put on 
dole in the villages. 

69, The numbers in receipt of village dole 
always I think exceeded the numbers in poor-houses. 
At the same time the fact that the district is surround- 
ed by Native 'Stages and that wandering even among 
people of the district began at an early period and 
tended 'to continue, gave to relief in pool -houses a 
special importance The number of dependants in 
receipt of relief on woiks depended largely of course 
on the numbei of workers, but destitute persons not 
dependants of workers were also relieved at the 

wor ks kitchens. 

* 

The difficulty of arranging for gratuitous^ehef 
m scattered villages with no gram-dealer led to the 
b 1732—6 
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measure adopted in some villages of Modasa of try- 
ing to induce people entitled to dole to go to a poor- 
house instead, and elsewbei e the same measure was 
adopted for similar reason to some extent at the 
commencement (and also because of the greater 
difficulty of supervision of village gratuitous relief) 
Towards the close of the hot season giafcuitous relief 
m villages was very laigely expanded— 

(1) to make sure of relieving those who fled the 

works owing to cholera , 

(2) as an inducement to the people to remain 

in their villages and to begin agricultural opera- 
tions on the opening of the rains 

At one time the numbers in receipt of gratuitous 
relief m villages exceeded (if I remember right) 1 2 
per cent of the rural population 

70 When the cholera scare led to desei tion of 
works it was not possible to confine village gratui- 
tous relief strictly to the classes mentioned m the 
Famine Code (paragraph 56 or thereabout), and when 
cholera had abated, leniency was desirable in oidei 
to induce people to return to or remain in the villages 
with a view to the coming sowing time Oiders 
were given that besides the classes enumerated in 
the Famine Code gratuitous relief should be given to 
all persons who had a legitimate reason (e g tending 
cattle) for remaining m the village and no means to 
support themselves Takavi advances being given 
to cultivators (with some security) for purchase of 
seed and cattle the charitable relief fund was used 
for grant of seed and subsistence money to petty 
cultivators, who undertook to cultivate with pick 
or hand plough and pending grant of subsistence 
money fiom the fund, oi in cases wheie all available 
fund was spent on seed, as it wasm some talukas, tbe- 
eultivatois who so undertook to oultivate weie put 
on dole The families of such petty cultivators 
were also put on dole. 

Ordinarily the entry on dole was carried out by 
village committees and super vised by circle inspect- 
ors and the taluka and district staff 

Special officers were appointed for the giving out 
of okaritable funds for seed and subsistence, and the 
fact of a giant from such funds for seed was held to 
entitle the recipient and Ins family to dole suppos- 
ing that subsistence money as well as seed money 
was not given, 

71 The first poor-house opened was that near 
Ahmedabad at Dhuliakot, and aftei that pooi-houses 
were opened m rapid succession at all taluka head- 
quarters and some other places, there being an all 
13 poor-houses (including 2 at kloddsa) 

The numbers in Dhuliakot lan up to about 2,000 
at the close of the hot season, and then when con- 
tinued,, holding off of the monsoon made another 
famine seem imminent, lan up to 4,000 

The next biggest pooi -houses weie the two at 
Modasa (taken together) and that at Dkolka. 
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Most of tlie inmates of tlio poor houses everywhere 
tvore Kohs by caste, agricultural labourers in ordi- 
nary times 

The reason of specially large numheis m Dhulia- 
hot was that a large tow n attiaets people m search 
of (puvato) work and charity from all parts and 
when these fail they resort to the poor-house The 
numbers m Modasa were large, partly because we to 
some extent rolieved people m the poor-house theie 
who would have been relieved by dolo elsowhere r 
partly because the population is poor and idle, partly 
and largely because Modasa is surrounded by and 
uiteilaced wutli Native States of the Main Kantha, 
where famine relief organization was of the meagrest 
and most inefficient description. 

Besides agncultur.il labourers theie were a con- 
siderable number of professional beggars m the poor- 
houses Thore was, I think, not \ ery many culti- 
vators 

72 Persons on the way to works could he and 
were lcltoved by being fed in poor-houses 

No To send a man to a poor-house frorma work 
would hare been no punishment 

73. Yes All inmates of the poor-houses were 
systematically inspected periodically and those able 
to work dratted off to works Tlio difficulty was 
that had these people not been lazy originally they 
would probably liavo gone to works m the first 
instance and 1 never needed poor-houso relief When 
the pool -house feeding had given them hack their 
strength, their laziness remained and when drafted 
oft to works they frequently ian,away on the way 
or soon deserted the w ork. People used to be sent 
off from tlio Pliulmkot pool -house roped together in 
charge of a police guard and frequently half or less 
arrived at the w ork. 

71. I tako tins question to lefer to kitchens 
other than on woiks. 

I cannot give the number of kitchens which were 
opened in village** They w'ere opened about the 
beginning of the rams and woio expected to serve 
the i lllages whore they were and other villages or 
hamlots within 3 rnilos. 

7 o The rations were those of the Code (mini- 
mum) Meals weie given twice, about 10 a m and 
6 pm. People ate the food on the piemises. I do 
not remember issuing or bomg given any particular 
oidei on the subject, but I should have prevented 
or tiled to prevent food being taken aw'ay had 1 
come to lieai of it. 

70 P do not remember. As a matter of fact no 
village kitcliens weie I think started near w'oiks 
where there were kitchens 

77. Those admitted to kitchens weiodhose put on 
tlio dole lists. The tost was the same But persons 
of the higher castes or cultivators put on dole (to 
support them when beginning field work) weie 
allowed to receive a gram dole, other persons entered 




on dole lists being compelled to go to kitchens On 
-this subject I may observe that kitchens were of 
the greatest nse in checking the abuse of the dole 
system Persons entered on the dole list unneces- 
sarily would abstain from going to kitchens 

74 Rations as per Code The sick w ere treated 
in hospital. 

75. Village gratuitous relief lists were drawn - 
up by village officers or committees and inspected 

by— 

(1) Circle Inspectors, 

(2) Mdmlatdars, 

,(3) District officers, 

,(4) Special inspecting officers. At n Into stage 

In the first stages of the famine Circle Inspectors 
were not sufficiently numerous for it to he possible 
generally foi inspection of each village to take place 
more than once a fortnight. When the staft was 
increased inspection tool place once a w eek or once 
m ten days 1 

76 Payment was made daily m gram at the 
chavia (village public hall) In some cases owing 
to there being no giam-dealers payment by cash dole 
was sanctioned In some (for the same reason) the 
gram dole w r as weekly (lations being fetched from 
neighbouring villages) The relief of purdah 
women w r as made weekly by flour dole, hut this 
being found not acceptable m all cases, cash payment 
•was m some cases substituted 

77 Vide answer to questions 69 and 70 

78 The higher castes were not fed in village 
kitchens I cannot give the castes of cools m vil- 
lage kitchens (on works they weie Brahmans), but 
they w'eie not of lower caste than the food leci- 
pients. 

79. The Commissioner K D , I think, ordered 
that village accountants should be m chaige of the 
kitchens, but the work w r as too liea-i y for a man with 
othei work to do properly, and w T e had geneially to 
appoint special kitchen superintendents (geneially 
men of the Kdrkiin class, i e Brahmans, Bamas, 
or Kshatns) The supervision and check w'as simi- 
lar to that exercised m the case of other village 
gratuitous relief. 

80. At the very beginning of the famine a cheap 
grain shop was opened m Ahmedabad under the 

-supervision of a committee, the actual management 
being exercised by the late Mr. Mambbai Premabhai, , 

President of the Municipality The only check to 
regulate admission to benefit was that only very 
small quantities were sold to each purchaser. 

Cheap gram 'shops were opened by Missionaries 
aud others at other places I cannot give cost. 

I do not think cheap gram shops a very suitable 
form of relief when a tamme is veil established 
They may do good at first, 



81 I do not think cheap giam shops were on a 
sufficient scale to discouuge importation, nor do I 
think that they influenced the puce of giain If, 
however, business men m Ahmedabad think that 
the cheap gram shop theie did anything to check 
lapidity of a rise in prices at fhst, I should not dispute 
their opinion 

Suspensions and Remissions of Land Revenue. 

Before amweung questions on this subject m detail, 

I crave leave to make a few preliminary remarks ' 

As is well known the assessments m Bombay are 
fixed for thirty years They are supposed to be so 
calculated that good jeais ought to enable the lyot 
to pay m bad, and taking the Piesidency geneiahy, 
this is probably the case The assessments are mostly 
low in propoition to produce, hut the assumption 
that the lyot actially mil save in good years to 
enable him to pay m bad is based on theory lather 
than fact 

Sir Theodoi e Hope, himself a Bombay Revenue 
officer, has stated that “to the rigidity of our land 
revenue system must m fairness be attnbuted some 
part of the indebtedness of the ryot ” The last 
Commission on the application of the Deccan K>yots 
Relief Act made, I think, a somewhat similar pro- 
nouncement 

I have seen m favour of exacting all tho revenue 
possible in famine years the following argument 
used — 

The ryots are eitliei well-to-do and can afford to pay or 
so indebted to tbe moneylender that it is really be and non 
they who pay, and to remit the assessment would benefit him 
not them ” 

This argument leaves out of account all shades 
between white and black It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that in any distuct all the rydts can he either 
quite well-to-do oi the tenants or serfs of the money- 
lender 

I cannot speak of the Deccan now, but when I 
was in Ahmednagai m 1892-94, this state of affairs 
did not, I think, obtain m that district. 

In Ahmedabad many, probably the majontjq of 
the ryots are not very well-to-do and yet are more 
or less dependent on the moneylender without being 
his tenants or being hopelessly involved m debt 

In all such cases if assessment is exacted m a 
famine year and the Bania pays it, the amount is 
debited to the lyot m tho Bama’s hooks Thus the 
exaction of assessment must add to the ryot’s in- 
debtedness and may accelerate, if not cause, his rum. 

I have I think heard it argued that the assessment 
is so small compared with cost of living through a 
famine year, that to exact it can make no practical 
difference in the year’s expenditure. I think this 
argument is certainly not m accordance with fact, 
A°ryot and his family will live on very little and 
the exaction m hard cash of even a small sum may 
make all the chffeienee 
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Moreover, the assessment payable by many cot 
* ell-to-do ryots is over 80 lls , and lyots may bo 
more or less dependent on the moneylendei and yet 
Lave a much laiger assessment to pay Gujarat has 
special claims to lemencj J put this aigument 
before Government m a confidential letter at the 
beginning of the famine 

One oftbe most impoilant points in fixing the 
assessment is the ehaiaetei of past seasons In. the 
30 years which preceded the ouginal and m the 30 
years which preceded the Revision Survey, theie had 
been no famine Gujaiat has been always considei ed 
extremely unlikely to suffei fiom famine {vide the 
Statistical Atlas) 

One would expect to find the assessments fixed 
considei ably lnghei than would have been the case 
had famine been consideied likely And as a matter 
of fact eveiy oftieer acquainted with both provinces 
knows that not only actually, but in piopoition to 
produce, assessments aie much higher m Gujarat 
than in the Deccan 

But if the Government did not expect famine 
and fixed the assessments accordingly, the ryot can 
hardly he blamed for holding a like opinion The 
scale of living is higher than it is m the Deccan 
Savings aie more frequently invested in the pui chase 
of additional land or cattle, in building, and in money- 
lending to other cultivators Land could he sold m 
the famine year only at a gieat loss, cattle woie a 
source of loss not piofit, and no intei ost could "be 
lecovered on loans to agriculturists 

Further, the laigei number of cultivators (the 
Kofis, &o ) aie probably little, if at all, better oif 
than the ordinary cultivator of the Deccan vuthoufc 
Ins thrift or industry 

That Government did not expect famine in 
Gujaiat and fixed the assessment accoidmgly is an 
argument for the justice of remitting oi at all 
events greatly l educing the assessment on all 
uncultivated land m a yeai m which there is no 
crop, mespective of the lyot’s ability to pay 

That the ryots had not expected a famine affects 
also their ability to pay 

At an early peiiod of the famine Government 
sent for estimates of how much levenue could be 
recoveied The total fixed land revenue of the 
Ahmedabad district is (roughly) 15 lakhs I sent 
m an estimate that a small poibion (I think 5 lakhs) 
could bo lecoveied. The Commissioner, N 1) v 
agreed Government gave it as then opinion that 
considei ably more (I tlunk they said 11 lakhs) 
could be recovered and called foi fresh estimates 
On a second trial we iouud ourselves unable to allei 
materially oui fust estimates Government then 
passed a Resolution stating that time would show ' 
whether they or the local officers ueie light, that 
it was not u orth while, m consequence of the opinion 
of the latter, to alter the estimates they had submit- 
ted to the Government of India, and the important 
thing was not to determine how much was recovei- 
able, but to lay down principles of lecovery 



Intrinsically of course tlie question of how much 
could be recovered was of lmpoitance only with 
reference to the budget, but I have referred to the 
controversy, because I think that the fact that Gov- 
ernment maintained against the opinion of the local 
officers that a great deal of levenue could be recover- 
ed cannot have failed to exeicise gieat influence on 
the minds of native subordinates 

I think there was a feeling that Government 
expected a great deal of revenue to be recovered 
and. would be pleased by any efforts which would 
bring about this result The ordois given regaiding 
suspensions were briefly that all should pay who 
could and enquiry should be made m each case 


The Resolution passed m the famine of 1896-97 
bad given specific oiders on this point The oiders 
were (roughly) that the well-to-do should pay crop 
01 uo crop the not well-to-do should pay if the crop 
exceeded 4 annas 


The same Resolution was made applicable m tlie 
last iamme ' 


I bad drawn up foims of statements designed to 
show individual capacity to pay, and these forms 
along with coitain pioposals I made regarding 
method ot lecovery ot revenue were sanctioned by 
Government foi (I understand) all districts 

The statements were two. 


The fiist had xefeience to the state of things before 


* Practically the only 
crop 


the lrngated rabi crop* was 
leaped and was designed to 
show exactly who could pay 
ou resouices apart fiom ciops The second was 
designed to show who could pay fiom tliepxoceeds 
ot the rabi crop. 


The statements w ere to he filled in m the fin-t in- 
stance by the village officeis and checked by cucle 
mspectois and the supenoi rovenue staff 


The oidei- of Government given in the 1896 97 
famine weie that no measuies foi' distraint ol pro- 
perty should lie taken m any case without the order 
of tlie Assistant or Deputy Collector In my report, 
with which I submitted forms of statements lefened 
to above, I also proposed that ordmaiily measuies 
ior attachment of moveable piopeity should not he 
made, but that the only pioperty -which oidmanly 
should be pioceeded against foi non-payment of 
land levenue should be the survey number on which 
the revenue was due The pioposal met with 
approval and Older, were issued by me accoidmgly, 
but owing to combinations among moneylendeis 
and otliei well-to-do peisons, it was found necessary 
occasionally to tin eaten attachment of and I believe 
in some cases to attach moveable propeity 

About the beginning of the rams figures compiled 
from the statements before rofeued to weie leady, 
?nd I obtained the Commissioner N D.’s sanc- 
tion to the formal suspension ot all land revenue 
which the peisons responsible were entered m the 
statements as unable to pay and abo oideied revi- 
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sion of tlie statements as far as they concerned those 
entered as able to pay in case of inclusion among 
those of persons unable 

About the same time Government passed detailed 
orders regarding recovery in the next year or years, 
enjoining enquiry in detail regarding each occupant, 
and directing that remissions might he given m case 
of those lyots who after the reaping of the 1900-1 
crop and payment of that year’s assessment were 
absolutely unable to pay the aneais without trench- 
ing on immediate means of subsistence 

The statements and detailed enquiries above re- 
fened to applied to ryotwdn villages As regards 
tdlukdan estates (which occupy about one-thud of 
the district) except a few estates owned by Native 
Chiefs of KathAwai, the t<llukd;lrs (who are many 
of them involved) were obviously unable to pay and 
nearly all the revenue was suspended As regards 
msteu villages the Inamd&is pay only a quit-rent, and 
this as a rule could be and was recovered 

82. I cannot give figures 

{b) Practically no land revenue had been formally 
remitted when I left India in the beginning of 
October 1900 Government had refused to consider 
the question of lemission except as noticed above, 
viz , after enquiry as to crop of 1900-1 and ability 
to pay in that year. 

(a) As stated above suspensions were sanctioned, 
but not till about the beginning of the rams of 
1900 


83. This question has been answered The prin- 
ciple was that all who could pay should pay I 
would furthei state here that the lecommendation of 
the Famine Commission of 1897-98 that no one should 
he forced to borrow in order to pay the assessment 
is held by the Bombay Government to mean that 
no one should he forcod to borrow on the security 
of land which he needs to provide him with subsist- 
ence Persons who borrow on security of orna- 
ments or on the security of land which is over and 
above that which they need for their subsistence are 
not (as l understand the orders of the Bombay 
Government) considered to be forced to borrow 

The statements referred to above designed to 
show each individual holder’s capacity to pay were 
compiled by village officers in the first instance and 
•checked and if thought necessary altered by Circle 
Inspectors and the taluk a and district staff 

81) No suspensions were formally sanctioned 
(except m case of the Mewasdats, a small class of 
tdlukdars m the north of the district) till about 
theiams of 1900 But the land revenue nas in- 
tended by me to be asked for from and I think was 
only asked for from those occupants entered in the 
statements as able to pay. I write from memory, 
but, I am sure my orders on the subject were cleai, 
and I think they were carried out I respectfully 
call attention to the point, because if the evidence 
of the Commissioner N, D. (the report of which I 
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have seen, as also the reports of other witnesses in 
Gujarat before the Commission, since I wrote my 
replies) was eonectly reported in the weekly edi- 
tion of the Times of India, his ei idence would bear 
the interpietation that demand preceded enquiry 
This enquiry m each case pieceded or should have 
preceded the demand for revenue 

As stated above no remissions or practically no 
remissions had been given when I left the district 
(end of September 1900) 

85 I think that, speaking generally, none of the 
large landholders, whether tdlukdars or mamdars, 
recovered any rent to speak of at all. Certainly 
they recoveied none or next to none on uncropped 
land (and the area cropped was insignificant). 
Bent is very often and in smaller estates nearly 
always paid in kind, and theie being no ciop no rent 
was due m these cases 

The Thrikor of Lnnbdi, w’ho besides being a Chief 
in Kathidwar is also a talukd lr in the Ahmedabad 
District, made no attempt to recover any rent even 
on land cultivated with well-irrigated crops (the 
only cultivation which existed) 

86 It was a frequent remark that the money- 
lender would not lend because the assessment (for 
which all ryots would be responsible, if not this year, 
then next) would be a hist charge on the land 
I think that if Government had made it known that 
remissions would be widely given the destruction of 
credit would have been less than it was 

In default of remission a declared policy of 
spreading the levenue over a few years (say 4 or 5), 
instead of ordering that all should pay as soon as ever 
possible, would have done something to maintain 
credit. 

There are 40,000 ryotwari occupancies m the 
district It is impossible for superior officers to 
make the enquiries into the circumstances of each 
holder themselves The duty is necessarily rele- 
gated to the village officer, an official who gets 
often not more than the pay of a syce and never 
moie than the pay of a butler. Government intend 
to guard against oppression by ordering that dis- 
traint should only be made by older of the Assist- 
ant or Deputy Collector As however the village 
officer must peifoice make the enquiry, and not the 
Assistant Collector or even the Mamlatdar, the 
orders in question appear^ to me an insufficient 
safeguard. 

I believe that m most cases the statements show- 
ing individual capacity to pay were fairly well 
prepared. Mistakes, if anything, were made m en- 
tering as able persons unable to pay. 

I have been told, however, that in all cases where 
ryots were entered as unable to pay the talatis 
expected a small bribe. 

It is almost inevitable this must have been so, 
except in the cases where the ryots’ means werp 
insufficient even to rake together a few annas 
b 1732—8 
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r ' I found some, but veiy few, cases where ryots’ 
land bad beeu attached or forfeited, when m my 
judgment it ought not to have been. On the whole 
there were veiy few cases of distraint of any sort 

I must crave leave to refer while on the subject 
of suspensions and remissions to one aspect of the 
question which I have not been asked to notice, 
1 mean the political aspect. 

There can be no question that the famine or 
lather the lelief measuies had the effect of drawing 
together the rulers and the ruled — the Englishman 
and the native The political good of this was 
great, but I think that the bettoi class ryots bad a 
feeling that Goiernment m pressing them foi reve- 
nue in the time of then* distress were neglect- 
ing them, while they spent millions of money and 
endless tiouble m keeping alive the classes below 
them 

There are no more industrious, no more law- 
abiding and (have occasional extravagances on 
ceremonies) no moie fiugal and thrifty peisons 
than the substantial cultivators, and in not declaring 
and enforcing a generous policy in the mattei of 
land revenue Government appear, to my humble 
judgment, to have lost an invaluable opportunity 
of earning the gratitude of one of the most deseiv- 
lag classes among the population. 

Finally, I would obsei ve that the actual lecovenes 
weie small and that a declared geneious policy 
would not have led to so much financial loss as 
might be expected 1 

When I left the district in September, of a fixed 
land revenue of about 15 htkhs about 3 lakhs bad 
been recovered, and I have no doubt that a veiy 
large portion of that not l ecoveied will have to be 
written off 

It may be said that under the Bombay system 
enquiry into each case cannot be avoided, and befoie 
enquiry is complete nothing can be promised. I 
think however, e\en if individual enquiry cannot be 
omitted, a generous policy may at the outset be 
declared. Furtliei , my personal opinion is that what- 
ever the logical result of the Bombay system, indi- 
vidual enquiry m a year of absolute failure is a 
great mistake. If Government cannot (as I think 
the survey m Gujardt would justify their doing) 
remit at once all levenue on uncultivated land, they 
might at least suspend it and declare it payable in 
instalments which might be spread over 5 years 
everywheie remittmg in cei tam tracts, e g Modasa* 
the poorer parts of Prantij, and the JS T al country’ 
Personally I think suspension and levy by instal- 
ments (supposing remission out of the question) 
might have been adopted m the case of land owmed 
by moneylenders as well as other land In fact 
I would distinguish by tract not by individual In 
the poorei and more scatteied parts the money- 
lender is seldom the owner If however consideied 
necessarj , a rough enquiry could be made and land 
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shown to be owned by capitalists exempted from 
the concessions allowed 

’ Not all capitalists are bad landlords, and making 
a distinction in then disfavour has several disad- 
vantages 

87 The number of persons m receipt of relief 
exceeded 15 per cent, reaching about 20 per cent at 
the end of the hot weather and beginning of the 
lams 

t 

This was mainly due to the large numbers m 
receipt of gratuitous relief m their villages. 

88. I am of opinion that at the period alluded to 
inreply to question 87, considerable numbers of people 
were in receipt of relief who did not leally need it 
I do not see how such relief can be granted on a 
■y eiy large scale without this being the case. The 
giouuds for my opinion are that one found people 
m receipt of relief in quite good condition and 
recently admitted (so that their condition cannot 
have been due to receipt of relief), that when m any 
village relief by cooked food m a kitchen was sub- 
stituted for gram dole numbers decreased, that num- 
bers were ldigest (if I remember right, not only 
actually but in proportion to population,) in Daskroi, 
the richest tdluka 

At the beginning of the famine gratuitous relief 
m the village was, if anything, rather defective All 
' entitled to it did not always get it This was due 
to apathy and laziness sometimes displayed by village 
officers and committees After the cholera scare 
the tendency was the other way. It was very diffi- 
cult to get native subordinates to exercise common 
sense in selection of applicants Circle Inspectors 
would, when it was known that a limit' policy was '< 
desired, put numbers on for no sufficient reason, 
and when this was discovered and orders for reduc- 
tion given, would strike off people who obviously 
could not do without relief 

The large numbers however who were in receipt 
of village gratuitous relief about June to August is 
mainly due to the inclusion of other class than 
those given m paragraph 56, I'amine Code (vide 
answer to question 70). 

89 The casual labourers were probably the first 
to come on work than the small cultivators and 
regular farm hands. Some few td.lukda.rs came on 
early m the famine, but the number of talukdars on 
large works was not great In the north of the 
district the ma]onfcy of the labourers on the work 
were cultivators throughout the famine, because in 
poor tracts ’there are few landless labourers. The 
outcastes (Dheds, Chamars, and Bhangis) lived 
throughout the eailier months of the famine on the 
flesh ot dead cattle and produce of skins of cattle 
which died (the skins of cultivators’ cattle being the 
perquisite of the Chamar and Dhed). They there- 
fore only came on works at a late stage. 

90. There has been no previous famine m G-ujarat 
Within Butish rule I have no previous experience 
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of famine. Speaking generally, few persons came on. 
relief works who did not need relief Many abstained 
from 'doing so till a late stage and some abstained 
altogether who did need relief (although woiks ft ere 
within easy reach of all). 


91 Credit was very greatly conti acted through- 
out the famine I don’t believe funds for subsist- 
ence were lent by the moneylender to the ryot to 
any large extent. Good cultivators possessing wells 
could often borrow. The universal desire of cul- 
tivators of all classes to obtain takavi loans is itself 
a proof of the contiaction of credit In ordinary 
times the best cultn atois tbink 
it beneath them to boi row of 
Government * Moreovei, the 
Banias are reluctant to let their 
clients boirow of the State 


* A substantial pdti- 
ddr can borrow (without 
giving seounty) at 
lrom b to 8 par cent in 
ordinary years 


I think as a rule persons did not seek State relief 
(on works) till they had exhausted their own re- 
sources There are of com se some exceptions The 
Borah cultivators of Dhandhuka, for instance, came 
on works, I believe, when they had no need to 

92 I consider the tests of the Code were found 
sufficient 


94 In villages the headman is the registiar of 
births and deaths, the register where he cannot write 
being written up by the talati In towns the duty 
devolves on the Municipality It is onty in towns 
that there is any legal obligation on the public to 
report births and deaths 

95 I have no statistics to refer to. I think 
mortality may have been and probably was inci eased 
among even the compniatnely well-to-do by less 
nutritious food v than usual. The Gujardt cultivator 
is accustomed to drink milk or at all events buttei- 
milk The mortality among cattle must have deprived 
him of this I saw people frequently lying ill on cots 
m the villages who belonged to the better classes 
and were obviously not famine-stricken There 
were frequent complaints of fever at a time when 
fever is not usually prevalent, Among those who 
came on relief works and the pooler classes genei al- 
ly, monotony of diet probably bad a bad effect 
Dysenteiy and diarrhoea were very life throughout 
the famine 


,The thousands of people who eai ned a fair sub- 
sistence by collection and sale of fuel, leaves foi 
foddei and the like, must have suffered both from 
insufficient quantity and deteriorated quality of 
food {vide also reply to question 99) 

,96 Water became more brackish* than usual 
m many pai ts The supply, bowevei, did not fail 
I Lave stated (answer to question 24) that blackish 
water caused sickness on some woiks 

A grant was made by Government foi repair or 
construction of wells m urgent cases There were 
only a few such Permanganate of potash was used 
for dismsfection of Wells during cholera time both 
on works and in villages. 
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97 (a) On woiks ' 

The .sanitary arrangernenfcs were made by the 
Public Woiks Department in conceit With the Dis- 
trict Medical Officer and supervised by all inspect- 
ing officers, especially the District Medical Officer 

The non-pollution of wells was very carefully at- 
tended to, the ai rangement for provision and pro- 
tection of water-supply being excellent 

(b) Poor-houses. 

Sanitary arrangements made by the Revenue au- 
thorities elsewhere and by the Civil Surgeon at head- 
quaiters, tbe District Medical Officer being con- 
sulted Inspection earned out by all inspecting 
officers 

Arrangements sufficient 

( c ) Kitchens On works sanitary anangement a 
part of those on works. In villages beyond cleaning 
the place af terwai ds no special sanitary arrangement 
needed. 

'X 

98. Gram shops were inspected by inspecting 
officers Unwholesome grain sometimes discovered 
and when so, orders given Burma rice was found 
to give diarrhoea, It is mixed with lime for preserv- 
ation Orders given that it should be cleaned I 
cannot say how far orders carried out 

99 The most important wild product used as 
food is “ bid,” the root of a reed which grows m 
and near the Nal and in some of the marshy land m 
the east of Dhandhuka. 

The poorer classes near the Nal live on this largely 
in the hot weather eveiy year. In the famine year 
the smaller cultivators and labourei s in the greater 
part of the S&nand, Viramgdm, Dholka, and Dhan- 
dhuka talukas left their homes as soon as the failure 
of the kharif crop was certain and set to work to dig 
up the “ bid.” 

To those used to eat it it did no harm, but was 
said to disagree with those not used to it, and espe- 
cially in Dhandhuka much sickness was attributed 
to it. 

In the beginning of the monsoon tbe seeds of 
grasses are always eaten to a certain extent These 
grasses were in the early part of the 1900 rams more 
plentiful than usual and very large numbers lived on 
them wholly or partially. They are quite whole- 
some 

100. The inhabitants of Native States routid 
poured into the district at the beginning of the 
famine and kept coming into it throughout, more or 
less. It is quite impossible to state what propor- 
tion such persons on relief bore to the whole number. 
With reference to Bai oda our orders were only to 
relieve m cases of necessity, m othei cases referring 
applicants to tbe Baroda works In Gogho, which is 
interlaced with Kathiawar States, our orders were 
not to admit Kdthiawdr subjects, as it would have 
been impossible to have provided work had we done 
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In the north of the district Mahi Kdntha subjects 
were admitted, but those belonging to Idar drafted 
off as far as possible as occasion offered. 

Persons from Native States would give the names 
of British villages as their place of residence, a 
practise it was impossible to cheek 

There were considerable numbers of Native State 
subjects m our poor-houses, especially Modasa, where 
they came from the Main Kantha, andMandal, where 
they came from Kdtbidw&r and Pdlanpur 

I think a considerable number of those persons 
who wandered about and died by the roadside came 
fiom Native States. Mr J. Ben]annn’s poor-house 
in Abmedabad had when I visited it a large propor- 
tion of Native State subjects 

101. I cannot give figures. 

102. Throughout the famine applications came 
m from various institutions, chiefly missionary insti- 
tutions, some in Gujai.it, others elsewhere, for the 
taking of orphans, and 1 epre c entatives of these insti- 
tutions were permitted to take oiphans and deserted 
children from pool houses &c. on then agreeing (1) 
to maintain the clnldun till of age to support them- 
selves , (2) start them in life as far as possible , (1) 
return them aftei the famine to patents or guardians 
on production of pioper proof 

About July it ivns ordered that no deserted child- 
ren or orphans shall be allowed to he removed from 
the district, and a special home for such childien was 
started m Ahmedabad, to u Inch they were sent from 
poor-houses m the distucfc 

This home was still m existence when I left. 

» 

103. Large sums from the charitable fund were 
spent m provision of fodder. The severity of the 
famine was largely due to great cattle mortality and 
I think the object in question a legitimate and 
proper one 

104 I heard no complaints that the Railways 
could, not keep pace with the grain traffic 

There were, especially at the commencement of the 
operations, many complaints that they could not 
keep pace with the fodder traffic, and although 
ultimately all the fodder cut for supply through 
'Government officers vias sent No doubt had the 
Railways been able to send more eaiher, more could 
have been cut The private fodder trade would also 
have been capable of expansion 

104* (a). Weekly post cards showing the tiaffic 
an food giains weie sent in by statioD-masters 

105 At the beginning of tbeiams of 1900 there 
were some complaints that owing to large numheis 
on the dole labour could not be obtained for rice 

and tobacco transplantation * 
The i eduction of doles was then 
commencing I beaid no such 
complaints in the fair season 
There was vny little private 
labour. t 


* Both forms of la 
hour m nhicli large 
numbers are Tvanfi d foi 
short time 
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106 I do not know of any marked change m 
recent years. I have not studied statistics of crops 
m pre-iailway days It is worth noting, however, 
that the food grains grown are hardly sufficient 
(according to statistics) for the population m normal 
years owing to the large areas occupied by fibres 
and oil-seeds. 

107 If }ou ask either a farmer who employs 
labouieis or a labourer what are the wages of the 
latter, the 1 eply usually is, so many annas and rotla, 
rotla meaning the midday meal, a common form of 
pa> ment for many kinds of agricultural labour (e g 
leaping, crop-watching,) is by a portion of the crop 
or otherwise in kind 

The -wage of an agncultural labourer m ordinary 
times varies from I 3 annas a day and rotla (per man) 
to about 3^ or 4 annas a day according to locality 
and kind ot laboui. Labour is sometimes paid by 
the piece 

108 Some departuies from the Famine Code 
have been ref ei red to The expansion of gratuitous 
relief is the most important The genei al wage on 
woi ks is another departure, but as it was hardly ever 
given in the Ahmedabad District, I need give no 
opinion on it. 

As to expansion of gratuitous relief to include 
othei than the incapable, it was no doubt justified at 
the tune it was put in foice I have, I think, heard 
it argued or heard arguments which implied that 
gratuitous lelief should have been expanded at the 
< onnnencement of the famine to include classes not 
enumei ated as entitled to relief m the Famine Code 


Theie is no doubt that many persons capable of 
woik abstained fiom going to works though in need 
of lelief, and consequently got into bad condition, 
T ± , . and this increased the 
mortality * But had 
dnt\ of Government to savo life those capable as well 
at any cost 01 whether it is their (t hos e a§\ incapable of 
duty simply to giro every man a WO rk been put On gra- 
chanco of saiing hirnse +, nitons roll of lipfnrp n. 


late stage of the famine, there would have been 
widesptead demoralization, a general disinclination 
to go on v orks, and possibly as much mortality as 
there was under the system followed 


109 Two Staff Corps officers were at a late stage 
employed in supeivision of works and poor-bouses 
and village giatuitous relief. They did excellent 
v oik but I would suggest, with respect, that as far as 
possible officers should be chosen for duty in the 
Presidency to which they belong 

Two European officers fiom the Postal Department 
did smnlai work both did excellent work Euro- 
pi an Salt Inspectors in the district did very good 
f)1 k in village supervision Two native coast guard 
inspectors weie at a late stage sent to me and were 
i m ployed in superintending poor-houses An officer 
oi the Hoi them India Salt Department was employ- 
ed in supeivision of the collection of wanderers. 
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no. Some missionaries helped and did excellent 
work in (1) supervision of pool -houses, (2) giving out 
of seed and subsistence money (not that given out of 
the central charitable relief fund) Native gentle- 
men managed cattle camps and the superintendents 
of poor-houses were geneially non-officials of position 
m the place. Some did excellent work, some had to 
be replaced by paid agency. 

Village committees were appointed to manage 
village gratuitous relief, but most' of the work was 
generally done hy the village officers. Village com- 
mittees helped m management of some of the small 
works. 

I do not think unpaid non-official agency could be 
employed on large works or more than it was in 
relief by dole. 

111. I cannot answer this question adequately 
from memory, but I may state generally that I 
think we treated the people fairly leniently 
throughout and made no changes leading to dis- 
organization or wandering. 

112 I could not answer this question adequately 
without experience of the state of things obtaining 
in the years succeeding a famine 

M. C. GIBB. 

23rd February 1901. 
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Answers by Mi B. B Stetoai t, 1.0 S, to questions 
di awn up by the Famine Commission, 11 ) 01 . 


Panch Maha'ls District. * 

1 to 5 I was not m the district till the middle 
of September 1899 and I hare no figures by me. 
The outlook at the beginning of the monsoon season 
was, I believe, good, the ordinary crop outturn din- 
ing the previous year having been good, while the 
mhowra crop, which affords a means of subsistence 
to a considerable proportion of the population during 
the summer months, had been plentiful 

6. Both. 

7. As stated above I was not present until Sep- 
tember when works had been started, but there could 
be no question that so total a failure of the rainfall 
as occurred in 1899 required the prompt institution 
of measures of relief among a people so poor and so 
improvident as the Bhils and Kolis 

8 Test works had been opened by the Local 
Boards when the failure of the monsoon was pretty 
well established. The result of opening these test 
works showed that means of subsistence must be 
found for a considerable number of people, and when 
I took charge of the district, two regular relief works, 
one m Godhra Taluka and the other m the Jlialod 
Mahal, were m progress The tests applied were 
willingness to come to the lehef camps and woik for 
code wages Tasks were not at first strictly exacted, 
supervision being very lax An alteration fiom task 
to piece-woik produced an immediate exodus of 
labourers, but in a very few days most of the people 
returned and the numbers were very soon as high as 
before the change. An inspection of the people m 
their villages also showed at once the necessity for 
relief. 

9. (a) Lists of relief works were ready, though 
not to an extent sufficient to meet the distiess which 
subsequently ensued. 

(5) The works on the programme were located 
and surveys and estimates had been prepared for 
the larger works to he earned out through the 
agency of the Public Works Department One 
considerable item of the programme was the re- 
pairing of a number of small village tanks A 
list of these tanks with figures of probable cost was 
kept in the Collector’s office, hut no regular estim- 
ates had been prepared In most cases surveys 
were very little lequned as the work consisted of 
clearing out deposits of silt. 

(c) The programme did not include scales of 
establishment necessary to meet any emergency 
b 1698-1 
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nor were there any lists of candidates qualified 

for famine service There had been no famine 

of any seventy for a very great length of tune 

10 I have no copy of the ongmal progiamme 
of relief works, hut to the best of my recollection the 
large works entered were calculated to give more 
employment than the small., though the village 
woiks far exceeded large works m numbers Sub- 
sequent additions to the programme consisted almost 
entirely of large works, the progiamme of village 
works being retained and a few of the works taken 
up late m the year when it was desirable to get the 
people hack to their homes 

11. I am unable to speak positively m the 
absence of records, hut I believe the commencement 
of test works and the opening of Government foiests 
were almost simultaneous They were at any rate 
the first measuies taken Kitchens were staited on 
works as soon as the works w ere opened and trans- 
feired with the workers when the latter wore sent 
to a new work : village kitchens were not opened 
until the monsoon of 1900 

When regular works had been started and it was 
found that people were coming into the towns m 
varying degrees of distress, poor-houses were opened 
The first was opened at Dohad m January and 
others at each of the head-quarter towns as soon 
after as possible 

It was not found possible to secure any efficient 
oigamzation of private oharity Attempts were 
made everywhere to induce the leading inhabitants 
to give np indiscriminate almsgiving and establish 
regulated poor-houses, under their own control or 
form committees to expend their charitable funds 
in conjunction with the officeis of Government 
in the Government poor-houses, but the success met 
with was veiy small and in many cases the flow of 
charity was checked when the Government poor- 
house was established, 

12. (a) Each tdluka was divided into circles and 
to each circle was appointed a Circle Inspector 
whose duty it was to see that people know where 
Work could he got, to put on the dole list those 
who could not go to woik and to send wanderers to 
the poor-houses when these latter were established. 
These Circle Inspectors were sent out directly the 
failure of the monsoon was certain and their num- 
ber was increased as soon as men were obtainable 
Orders wefre also issued to all village officers remind- 
ing them of thW duty to succour all persons m dis- 
tress whether residents of their own villages or 
wanderers. The Circle Inspectors worked at first 
directly under the' ordinary Mamlatd&rs and sub- 
sequently under special Mdmlatd&rs and Awal Kar- 
kuns deputed on famine duty All district and 
tdluka officers weie from the beginning inspecting m 
their own charges, the establishment being strength- 
ened m the hot weather by the loan of European 
officer'll of various departments, the deputation of 
several native officials of the Forest Department 



and the employment of a few non-officials. These 
officers supervised the distribution of village relief 
and the management of village works wlion these 
were started 

(J) There was practically no local employment 
for labour,- In one or two instances, the merchants 
of well-to-do villages were induced to employ people 
m improving their village tank, but the works were 
small and funds soon exhausted. 

( o ) See answer to question 11, 

(cl) See (a) 

18. Loans were issued at the outset under Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, but to 
a very small extent They were issued on the 
ordinary conditions to persons applying for them, 
and chiefly for deepening wells and buying appli- 
ances for mrigation They were recoverable 

14. Irrigation wells can be made and are made 
throughout the distinct, though more in the west 
than m the east, partly on account of the nature of 
the country and partly because the eastern portion 
is almost entirely inhabited by Bhils who are not a 
hardworking race. 

The digging of new and deepening of old wells was 
everywhere encouraged and a considerable number 
was brought into use hut by no means all possible. 
Where the wells were worked, the crop was secured, 
but m the majority of cases I should say no perma- 
nent improvement was secured as the land is 
naturally so fertile, and rainfall so good, that the 
ordinary rainfall suffices for the small needs of tbo 
people and very many of the wells will soon fall into - 
disuse I do not think these nulls afforded any 
appreciable employment for labour Most of the 
wells were not built up, and after being dug out by 
the cultivatoi and his family or partner weie worked 
with cheap rough appliances 

16 The first works were road repairs undertaken 
by the Local Board and supervised by the Local 
Board Mestiies (ovei seers) 

16 & 17 I have no details 

4 

Large Public Works. 

19 Large Public Woiks. At first the construc- 
tion of new roads. 

20 The works were managed by the Public 
Works Department. That Department will supply 
details m answer to this and the next two questions. 

23. Admission was free to all willing to work. 

-« No system of tickets was attempted. No distance 
test was insisted on. Compulsory residence was 
attempted but bad to be given up as unnecessaiy 
and impracticable, unnecessary because the need for 
relief was so general and undoubted that no such 
test was required, and impracticable partly because 
of the difficulty of getting sufficient hutting mate- 
rials and partly because the nature of the people is 



such that too many conditions merely cause them to 
leave the woiks, while the great difficulty is to get 
them to come on before they are too much reduced 
by bad feeding to be able to work. 

24. Excluding relief labourers from outside the 
district, of whom there was a considerable number, 
including some who travelled from work to woik, I 
think 15 miles is about the longest distance the 
Bhils and ELolis will go for work. There aie, of 
course, exceptions such as where a man has relations 
on a particular woik or where people move with a 
road work away from their homes, but as a lule very 
few new-comers aruved from villages moie than 10 
miles away 

25. No. The Officers of the Public "Works 
Department were not subordinate to tbe Civil 
authorities. The Executive Engineer was independ- 
ent so far as the professional management of the 
work was concerned, settling the alterations of 
tasks, drafting of woikers, opening of new works, 
&e., in consultation with the Oollectoi. Kitchens 
on Works were managed entirely by tbe Special 
Civil Officer and hospitals by tbe medical officer, but 
otherwise the Public Works Depaitment Officer m 
charge had complete geneial control of the work. 

26. There was a Civil Officer for each work. Civil 
Officers were taken at first from the clerks in the 
head-quarter and tdluka offices. Subsequently 
when more European officers were obtained, some of 
them were put in charge of works as Special Civil 
Officers and two non-officials were also obtained 
from the M. A. O. College, Aligarh, and similarly 
employed 

The salaries given to clerks employed as Civil 
Officers were from Rs 30 to Rs 40 Those to the 
superior officers subsequently employed varied fiom 
Rs 126 to Rs 525 as tbe pay of a subaltern plus 
staff allowance The Civil Officer worked with the 
Public Works Department Officei m charge, but 
neither as bis superior nor m subordination to him 
except in so far as bis weekly diary was sent tkiough 
the Public Works Department Officer 

With legardto paragraph 426 of tbe Repoit of tbe 
Eamme Commission of 189S, the Civil Officer supei* 
vised the payment of wages, but did not himself pay 
labourers, that duty being performed by cashiers of 
tbe Public Works Department He also supervised 
tbe hospital and sanitary arrangements m co-opera- 
tion with the medical officer m charge. The other 
points noted were always regarded as peculiaily the 
duties of the Civil Officer. 

In connection with this question, I would like to 
say that I found I was wrong in thinking that clerks 
on Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 could adequately discharge the 
duties of a Special Civil Officer We employed 
men of this class in Nasik in 1896-97, but the 
famine there was far lighter and the people easier 
to deal with. I think it would always be best to 
have an European in chaige of a large work, but if 
this is impossible I would never again employ men 
of lower status than that of Awal-kaikun and' Awal- 
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k.'lrkuns must be selected for tlie work It veiy 
raiely happens that a meie cleik has sufficient in- 
fluence or is sufficiently reliable geneially for the 
satisfactory discharge of the duties. 

27. No It rested with the Public Works De- 
railment Officer in' charge. The Civil Officer le- 
Pot ted to the Collector if he considered the task too 
heavy. 

28. A gang consisted of 50 labourers on the 
average and as far as possible people from the same 
village ts orked m the same gang It was not possible 
to insist on any fixed proportion between men, 
women and children as the people could with diffi- 
culty be got to work except with their friends 
No special orinngcments were made or requned 
to secui o village or family gangs. Blnls insist on 
woikmg with their friends and relations and the 
difficulty is to induce them to separate so that the 
weaker members do not put too heavy a burden on 
the stronger to make up the task for the gang or 
drag the stronger members into gangs, the task of 
which is really too light for them. 

30. I do not think any distinction is needed be- 
tween men and women m the same class Om 
labourcis were classified as recommended by the 
Commission of I8D8, tho able-bodied males being m 
Cln^s I and their women, if able-bodied, in Class II. 
No further distinction was required nor, so fai as I 
am aware, was anj difficulty experienced by the 
want of further distinction Men unable to do the 
full tackweio put into Class II with tho women 
without objection. 

31 In the beginning the task system was adopt- 
ed, but my first inspection, made with the Execu- 
tive Engineer, showed that there were very many 
able-bodied people on tho works who, owing to the 
lack of efficient supervision, were doing piactically 
nothing I then instituted a system of piece-work 
foi labourers with kitchen relief for their dependants, 
the piece-work rates varying for professional and 
other labourers so as to enable workeis to earn the 
full codo wage for task v. oik jilns the Sunday wage 
nud to pi event their earning more. Subsequently 
Government ordeied tho re-adoption of the task 
w ork system Tho two systems wero not carried on 
simultaneously. 

32 I do not tlimlc tho system of payment by 
results is unsuited to conditions of actual famine so 
fai as tho workers aio concerned, but I would insist 
on children and dependants unable to work being 
fed in kitchens. The only people who really did full 
tasks under the task work system at tho worst stage 
of the famine wero people who had been working 
for months and would have done it under tho piece- 
work system. Tho existence of a minimum wage 
Jins, I think, a most demoralizing effect, and I have 
seen people — who did not know they were being 
watched, but knew they would get enough for a 
meal of sorts bowevoi little they worked— take 
twice the time over a piece of work that they required 
when spoken to without any harshness or seventy 
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whatever The idea that Government will, keep 
everyone alive whether he works or not, spreads or 
is spread only too Quickly , and while it induces the 
most intolerable laziness amongst woikeis, it has 
another effect amongst people like the Kohs, m that 
it leads many able-bodied people to leave the 
works or not to go to them until they are in a 
state of distress which prevents their working and 
not infrequently a state of emaciation, recovery 
from which would requue far more treatment ana 
nursing than is practicable m a famine The be- 
lief that Government will only save those who 
will help themselves would, if fostered from the 
beginning, spread equally quickly and with far better 
results The codes lay down that able-bodied 
people are to be required to give a fan day’s work 
for a fair day’s wage, hut the system of a minimum 
wage seems to me to prevent the lealization of this 
principle in practice The methods pursued in 
recent famines would probably induce people to wait 
on m the belief that Government would give m and 
revert to the system of task work with a minimum 
wage under which a man can dtag along with the 
minimum of laboui and the mortality would probably 
be high for a time, but I believe the eventual result 
would be good. 

At the same time I do not think the weak or 
infirm should be allowed to suffei for the laziness 
of their relations, and I would, therefoie, have all 
'dependants fed m kitchens, so that the able-bodied 
man who piefened an empty stomach to a proper 
task should not be allpwed to cause his child or aged 
parent to also go empty 

33 The task was graduated Allowance was not 
made for the distance workeis had come Subse- 
quent changes were in the direction of greater 
leniency as it was found that the people were not 
doing full tasks and most of them, especially the 
Bhds, are not habituated to continuous labour 

34. The full code wage was unnecessarily liberal 
foi the class of people we had to deal with and it 
was modified so as to let ordinary workers earn a 
living wage, while good workers could earn a little 
more than was absolutely necessary Those who 
began early and worked steadily were m good 
condition and very fairly clothed all thiough Some 
of them undoubtedly saved money on their earnings 
and personally sold grass at Dohdd to Bhils, who 
told me that they had saved on the relief woiks the 
money with which they bought it. Copper coin 
returned freely to the Bamas on the works and was 
obtained from them by the cashiers 

35. A lest-day wage was given. I have no de- 
finite facts m support of either a separate rest-day 
wage or an increase of the full wage so as to include 
it, but my general experience is that the system 
of highei week-day wages is better than a Sunday 
wage The ordinary labourer is quite accustomed 
to suppoitmg hmiself on holidays out of his earnings 
on other days, and the number of lelief workeis who 
absent themselves without any special allowance on 
the Holi holidays is enormous. 



„ 36 I do not agiee with a minimum wage at all 
As I have stated above, we have taught people to 
believe that Government are bound to keep them 
alive and a system of payment purely by results 
would most piobably involve a high mortality at 
first, but in the long mn it would, I believe, be best 
The money which is now spent m paying minimum 
wages to people who do not earn them would be far 
more profitably spent in providing an increase of 
efficient European supervision 

37 There was a minimum wage except during 
the time when the piece-work system was m force. 
Later on tlieie was a penal wage below the minimum, 
hut theie was nevei any tendency to fine down to it 
nor was it anywhere the wage generally earned. 

38 Payments at fust were supposed to be made 
weekly, but they were often irregular With Bhils, 
I think, it is essential to have daily payments as 
they ai e most improvident people and would gener- 
ally not eke out a lump sum given them once a week. 
For three or four days they would feed and drink 
well and then staive till next pay day with 
necessauly a gradual physical deterioration. 

39. New comers were paid daily. I do not 
think payments weekly or bi-weekly threw the 
people senously into debt with the Bania because 
the Banias gave very little credit. 

40 Payment was made to the head of the gang 
at first, to individuals afterwards. There can, I think, 
be no question that payment should always be made 
to the indn idual worker. The people are very care- 
less and easily fnghtened into paying a proportion of 
their wages to then mukadams or gang karkuns, 
but there is less chance of then losing much when 
individuals are paid than when a lump sum is 
handed to the mukddam who distributes it with 
the aid of the karkun after deduction of a consid- 
erable peicentage There were several instances in 
winch mukadams had received the earnings of 
their gangs and crone off with them. I have known 
cases in which people were defrauded when indivi- 
duals weie paid, but this requires the connivance 
of cashiers and kdrkunsas well as carelessness on the 
part of the labourer 

41. The Executive Engineer will give these 
figures 

42 The system of piece-work we adopted 
approximated most closely to the Gorakhpur system 
(paragraphs 199 and 209 of the Report of the Famine 
Commission of 1898). It differed m that there was 
no maximum limit imposed on the quantity of work 
to be done or paid for. It is not dearly stated m 
paragraph 199 how dependants were treated m 
Gorakhpur, hut presumably as m the rest of the 
North-Western Pi ovmoes under the system of piece- 
work followed there, viz , the workers were expected 
to maintain their dependants, the Collector being 
.allowed a discretional power of giving non-working 
olnldren a ration of cooked food. Under our system 
we fed all non-woikmg children and infirm depend- 
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ants and employed weakly people on work which 
could not be given by the piece, such as duties m 
connection with the camp and kitchens, dressing earth 
on the road- way, &c The able-bodied labourer had 
thus only himself to support. He could do as much 
work as he pleased, but his earnings were pi actually 
lestucted to the code wage by adjustment of rates. 
Thus supposing a man to dig 1 00 cubic feet and a 
woman to cany SO cubic feet per day and the code 
wages to be 2 annas for a man, 1| anna for a woman 
and anna Sunday wage, the full earnings for the 
week should be 12 annas for the man, 18 annas for 
two women and 4i annas for the three for Sunday, 
total 34i annas, for which they should dig and carry 
600 cubic feet, giving a late of 5 annas 9 pies per 
100 cubic feet. A fixed proportion of diggers and 
earners m a gang was not insisted on, people working 
with their relations or f ellow-villagei s as they 
pleased. In the absence of records of previous * 
famine works m the distnct, the amount of work 
which could leasonably be expected was a mattei 
of experiment We had some gangs of professional 
Mai wkdi stonebreakers who for a week or two earned 
considerably more than the maximum code wage, 
and their rate had accordingly to be lowered, while 
that for Blnls and Kolis who weie not accustomed 
to that class of work or to steady labour had to be 
increased 

43 The piece-work rates were, as just explained, 
adjusted so as to allow people to earn as a maximum 
wage foi each working day the full code wage plus 
one sixth of the rest-day wage. Childien w r ere fed 
at kitchens attached to the woiks Weakly persons 
were as far as possible employed on tasks which are 
not susceptible of measurement, such as camp clean- 
ing, &c When this was not possible, they were 
given piece-work at favourable rates The latter is, 

I consider, preferable to task work with a minimum 
wage. 

44 Contractors were never employed 

45 Yes. Muster rolls were kept up They were 
required for the weekly leports to Government 

46 The scale is fixed by Government Wages 
were based on the price of bdjn and maize, which is 
the gram usually consumed by the Blnls. The 
table is given m Appendix V to the Bombay 
Barmne Belief Code. 

47. When a new woik has been decided on, the 
first stop is the selection of a camp site Wells are 
then dug or deepened as may be necessary, huts for 
labourers and establishment, hospital and kitchens 
elected and areas marked off for natural purposes 
If the new work is to leplace one completed, the 
Civil Officer proceeds there from the old camp wffih 
his establishment and dead stock as soon as the 
kitchen arrangements are completed, Bamas being 
either sent on from the old work or new men 
appointed by the Mamlatdar of the taluka. If the 
new work does not replace another, Bamas are 
arranged for, cooking utensils, &c , brought and a 
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Civil officei and, if possible, a Medical officer ap- 
pointed The Cr\ il officei then erects a flag outside 
lus quarters to w Inch all new -comers aio dnected. 
Theie be receives and legisteis all ncw-comeis and 
sends them with a note to the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment officei m charge who allots them woik either 
with existing gangs if theie aie only a few, or 
separately if the new comeis aiethemseh es numerous 
enough to foiin a gang Small clnldien and infirm 
dependants aie detained at the kitchen Cooks, 
watei camei s, scavengers, &c , iE not transfened 
fiom the work closed, aie selected m propoition to 
the number of woikers and dependants and guaids 
appointed over all sornces of watei -supply as well 
as loi camp, kitchen, &c 

Diiectly it is decided to open a new w ork foi 
which no Medical officer is available in the distnct, 
infoiination is given to the Sanitary Commissioner 
who deputes an officer, if av ail able elsewlieie The 
officei deputed leports himself to the Ciul Suigeon 
at head-quarteis and leceives a supply of medicines 
and appliances with which he piocecds to the work, 
indenting horn time to time foi fuithei supplies as 
lequned ( In ease of a tiansfei of workers, the 
Medical officei pioeeeds with his supplies to the 
new camp, either taking Ins patients with lnm or 
sending them to a hospital nearei than tho new 
camp as may he found most expedient When no 
Medical officei is available, the Civil officer has, as a 
rule, a few r simple medicines and ananges foi cots, 
blankets, &c , foi sick peisons 

The poition of the question 1 elating to tools and 
plant, measuimg up woik, and making payments, 
will be answered by the Executive Engmeci. 

4S Tasks weie stiffened 01 1 ekwed by the 
Executive Engineei m consultation with the Col- 
lector who reported to the Commissioner Wages 
w'eie not altered ^without the oiders of Government 
I do not remember any case m winch oiders alter- 
ing tasks w ere ov en uled. 

51 People were not drafted fiom large public 
to small village vvoiks. Small works were opened 
at the commencement of the monsoon season 
when it w T as desired to get the people bade to then 
homes 01 as close as possible The conditions weie 
necessarily different fiom those of the laige vvoiks, 
as piece-work only was piacticable, and theie was no 
minimum wage The works did not attract many 
people fiom large vvoiks 

Small Village TFoils 

52 See answei to question 10 

53 Excavation and improvement of village 
tanks 

54, 55 They weie conducted undei the direct 
management of the Civil Agency through the 
village officers 

56. Iso People weie employed on piece-work at 
rates fixed with reference to the puce of gram 
b 160S— 3 
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prevailing at the time Admission was, as far as 
possible, restricted to the people fiom the villages 
close by, t e , under the village accountant, who was 
placed in charge of the woik 01 neighbouring vil- 
lages where there was no work Several works were 
started in each taluka so as to cover the whole ai ea 
as conveniently as possible 

67 There was no selection of applicants within 
the limits mentioned in the last answei Any one 
walling to work at the lates offered was allowed to 
do so 

58. I think not The people who woiked on 
the village tanks were chiefly people who wanted 
some assistance, but were not sufficiently distressed 
to aceejitthe conditions of large woiks, while peoplo 
who had left then homes and gone to the laige 
works did not show much tendency to forsake 
them for village works 

69. Except towaids the end of a famine I do not 
advocate small works They might be useful in the 
beginnmgas a means of collecting people for draft to 
large woiks, but they would piobably be swamped by 
people, who, though beginning to feel the difficulties 
occasioned by a restriction in the demand foi laboui, 
can still well tiavel to a large work, and unless the 
amount of work available on small woiks weie very 
large, it would be exhausted before the time when it 
is most wanted During the height of the famine, 
I think it is most necessary to spare the supei vising 
establishment as much as possible and uot to require 
its membeis to be always running about from village 
to village, checking small woiks, and without con- 
stant supervision abuses aie only too fiequent and 
the work most uneconomical. At the end of the 
famine, however, something must be sacrificed to the 
necessity of getting the people back to their homes, 
and I think small woiks should be taken up then 
as much as possible 

Special Relief 

60 The population of the Paneh Mali ills District 
consists mainly of Bhils, Kolis and Naikdas oi Dhan- 
kas None of them are so little civilized as to be 
unaccustomed to legular cultivation, and some of 
the Kolis ai e well-to-do men with considerable land 
and numbers of cattle The majority of them aie 
however intolerably lazy It cannot be said that 
the oidinaiy system of lelief works is not suitable 
for either the Bhils or the Naikdas of the Panch 
Mahals. It is difficult to get them to work steadily, 
and especially difficult to get Naikdas to go any 
distance from their homes, but many of them did go 
and continued working for months. They aie by 
no means forward to take lelief, and m framing a 
uew famine piogramme for the district, I would 
certainly endeavour to find woiks as near their 
homes as possible There is no objection to em- 
ploying them on large works when they can be got 
to them either directly or by gradual diaftmg 

61 Eorest works were utilized as far as pos- 
sible, but the amount available was small. No 
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fodder work was possible Suck forest work as 
tbete was, was controlled by the Divisional Forest 
officer and served Bkils and Naikdas 

62 No 

63 

i No Theie weie no classes lequirmg sucb 
| special lelief 

66 About 1,000 cattle were sent to Tlmna 
wkei e there was grass available I have not 
figures with me, but tlie mortality amongst them 
was high, though less, I believe, than among cattle 
sent from rickei districts, as those sent by us weie 
haidier and accustomed to hardei conditions of life 
than the ordinary agucultuial cattle of Ahmedabad, 
Broach and Kan a I should not call the experi- 
ment a success. The expense is gieat and the 
result not so good as could be obtained by a large 
importation of glass for sale at very low puces. 

All Government foiests were tkiown open to 
grazing at tlie beginning of the famine and after- 
wards people who bad cattle which they could not 
suppoit while earning a livelihood for themselves 
weie put on the dole list so as to enable them to 
spend their whole time m collecting all available 
foddei 

67 Grass was imported as fast as possible but 
the lailway arrangements appeared to be veiy in- 
adequate The Local Boards of the district aie too 
poor to be able to impoit foddei themselves so that 
all grass brought m was brought at Government 
expense. The people did not take leadily to it 
at first but when through the assistance of the 
Charitable Relief Fund, we were enabled to sell it at 
the nominal late of Rs 2 per 1,000 lbs. it was 
eagerly bought up, and far more could have been 
sold had it been obtainable 

Gratuitous Relief 

68 On laige public works dependants were 
relieved by cooked food On small village works no 
special lelief was given to dependants, they being 
suppoited by the woikmg members of their fami- 
lies 

69 The question presumably relates to giatui- 
tous lelief on woiks If so, with the exception of 
a few payments for childien in aims, gratuitous 4 
relief was entnely m the form of cooked food This 
is m accordance with the provisions of the Bombay 
Famine Code and is undoubtedly piefeiable to cash 
payment as it secures legular meals to those who 
cannot caie for themselves 

70 It was not intended that the distribution 
of village relief should go beyond the limits de- 
scribed m paragraph 141 oftheiepoit of the Famine 
Commission of 1880, but it must be admitted, I 
think, that it did do so at the end of the hot weather 
and foi some months afterwards In the begin- 
ning the native officials were distinctly illibeial and 
theie was very lit f le relief given m villages, and the 
result of fresh instructions was to cause them to go 
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too much {lie other -way so that many people who 
weie perfectly capable of earning then own living 
weie put on the dole lists Such persons were of 
couise stunk off by supenoi offieeis when inspect- 
ing, but tins took a long time and the laxity shown 
by the lowei officials m many cases added to the 
lists by inducing people to leave i chef worhs and 
leliu’n to their villages under the belief that every 
one who applied w ould he put on dole The re- 
cipients of i ill age lolicf were certainly selected by 
peisons with local knowledge as they were chosen 
as a rnleby the village offieeis, but pnvate mtoiests 
and piedilection weie allowed too often to have an 
influence, and Chicle Inspectors who were imme- 
diately ovei the village offieeis could raicly he men 
with any length of local knowledge There was m 
the beginning and m most milages thioughout no 
attempt to insist on a cooked food test About 
June ullage kitchens were started and in most cases 
the acceptance of cooked food was a condition of 
lelief, hut the kitchens w r erc not a success owing to 
the difficulty of getting tiustwoitliy poisons to 
manage them, and the want of sites, the villages 
being mostly small and without laigc buildings, and 
m most cases without Bamas shops, and so on In the 
oidmaiy w r ay the test lcgulatmg admission to the 
dole list was sickness or infirmity, youth when tho 
paicnts could support themselves hut not then 
childien, or special icasons foi lcmammg at home 
such as the possession of ono 01 two bullocks or 
cows which tho owner would not loave 01 could not 
feed unless his own food was fiist assuiod 

71. Theie weie 5 poor-houses opened m the dis- 
trict The fiist opened was at Doliad in Januaiv, 
and otheis wero opened as soon aftei as huts could 
he elected The people m them weie mostly wander- 
eis collected on the loads oi m the towns m w Inch 
the pooi-houses w r cie established I hav e not com- 
plete figuies with me but the aveiage fiom April 
7th to June 9tli was 3,3G9 daily, lust over 1 per cent, 
of the total population A eonsuleiable piopoition 
of these consisted, how r ever, of outsidois not belong- 
ing to the distuct 

72 Tcs Vagi ants and imnngi ants w ere sent to 
the neaicst pooihouse and thence if able to work, to 
the neaiest relief wank People who refused to 
w oik on iclief works W'eie not sent to poor-houses 
as a punishment I do not lomember any case of a 
man absolutely refusing to woik Such 'people did 
not go to tho relief camps In many cases people 
weie allowed to leave the poor-houses at then own 
request to go to a lelief woik, and did not do so, ox 
weie drafted and absconded on the way They weie 
geneially found begging m the towns very soon and 
were again sent to the poor-house. 

73. Yes 

7 1 I have no figuies by me, 

75 flood was distributed twice a day, once m 
the morning and once m the evening People weie 
required to eat then food on the piemises. 
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76 As a lule civil kitchens were not opened 
close to lelief works There was no exact limit of 
distance fixed, the villages in which kitchens were 
established being selected m view of the trustworthi* 
ness of the village officials or village committees and 
the practicability of securing supplies. 

’ 77. All wanderers m need of food were supplied 
at the kitchens Otherwise admission was restricted 
to persons on the dole list 

74 (a) The nominal poor-house ration was as 
laid down m the Bombay Famine Belief Code. 
Eice, bajn and maize were the grains chiefly m use. 
The medical officei varied the amount given to 
any individual as he considered necessary and also 
varied the gram from time to time 

75 ( a ) The village gratuitous relief lists were 
drawn up by the village officers and Circle Inspec- 
tors They weie cheeked by special awal kdikuns, 
Mamlatddrs and divisional officers Circle In- 
spectors weie expected to examine recipients at least 
once a fortnight, and once a week if possible Other 
officers had no fixed times but were constantly in- 
specting and checking, 

76 (a) Payment was made m gram where possi- 
ble but owing to the paucity of shops some payments 
had to be made m cash Pei sons on the bst re- 
ceived their gram nominally eveiy day, but, as a 
matter of fact, I believe at varying intervals up to a 
week. For those able to come to the Bania’s shop, 
payment was made theie and the village officeis 
weie requned to see that those unable to attend 
duly received their ration. 

77 (a) The only case I can lemember is that 
of the owners of cattle mentioned above (question 
70) I have no note of the actual date of the Gov- 
ernment Resolution authorizing this It was con- 
tinued until lam had fallen and grazing was avail- 
able Tbe necessity is explained above viz , to enable 
people to pieserve tlieir cattle and to keep them 
alive when they would not leave tbe cattle and 
without the dole both must perish 

78 Braliman cooks were employed when pos- 
sible , otherwise membeis of tbe lugbest caste 
conti limiting to the persons in receipt of relief 
Yes, theie was distinct reluctance on tbe pait of 
Brahmans, Pud] puts and Patillias to accept cooked 
food m village kitchens. A few Kolas also objected 
owing to tbe example set them by bigbei castes, but 
they did not persist in then objection The highei 
castes objected directly tbe kitchens were opened 
but in most cases a little firmness, with sneb con- 
cessions as allowing them to sit apart, induced them 
to give m Of eomse no man was required to eat 
food cooked by a member of a low er caste 

79. The village officeis weie m charge of the 
kitchens They were supei vised in this as in other 
branches ,of their work by Circle Inspectors, Awal 
Kaikuqs, Mamlatdars and Divisional Officers, while 
their accounts were checked m the taluka treasuries. 
b 1698—4 
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80 Cheap gram shops were not opened by Gov- 
ernment. There were one or two opened by private 
merchants, and the Missionaries in the distnct also 
sold gram at cheap rates 

81 I do not think such cheap gram shops as 
there were had any effect on the importation of gram 
or on general prices. They were not sufficiently 
numerous for that 

Suspensions and Remissions of Land Revenue. 

82. I have not exact figures with me TJp to 
the end of the revenue yeai no definite remissions 
had been made Such revenue as could be obtained 
without harshness was collected and the collection 
of the rest was suspended. 

83 The general capacity of the individual to pay 
was taken into account This was determined on 
the information of the village officers coupled with 
such knowledge as the distnct officials possessed 

84j No definite orders of suspension were issued 
before the end of the year. 

85. There are no Zemmdilri tracts in the district. 

86. No I do not know what the final orders of 
Government regarding remissions and suspensions 
were. 

General. 

87. For a considerable time the numbers on 
relief of all sorts laigely exceeded 15 per cent, of 
the population of the district, but it must be remem- 
bered that the district is nearly surrounded by Native 
States from which we received a numbei of applicants 
for relief The number of actual woi kers exceeded 
the peicentage named, and considering the dislike of 
most of the people to discipline and steady work, 
especially during the hot weather, the only reason I 
can ascribe is the severity of the distress 

88 I think* we might with advantage have had 
two or three more works so as to give the people less 
distance to go from their homes, paiticulaily the 
Naikdas in the south, and, as I have stated above, 
giatuitous relief was stintmgly distributed by the 
t&luka officials m the beginning, but otherwise relief 
generally was not defective. In the later months 
village gratuitous relief was excessive, admissions 
being far too liberal. 

89. The lelief workeis weie generally ordinary 
labourers and small land-holders The number of 
large land-holders, excluding ln&md.frs, is small and 
consequently the proportion of holders (occupancy 
tenants) to mere labourers was large I ba\e no 
figures by me 

90. My previous famine experience has been m 
the Nasik District m the famine of 1896-97 I do 
not consider that the people of the Panch Mahals, 
looking to their general poverty, were really as ready 
to come on relief as the people of Nasik would have 
been under the same circumstances. They would 
accept relief if taken to them but it was difficult to 
induce them to seek it. 
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91 I think there is no doubt that private credit 
was very largely contracted It was, of conise, 
difficult to get definite evidence, but the general 
report was that Bamas refused advances or deal- 
ings on credit till another harvest was assured. 
The majority of people ceifcainly exhausted their 
own resources before seeking State relief, even to 
the -dismantling of their huts and the sale of the 
materials 

92 There was hardly any question of people 
seeking relief when nob m need of it save possibly 
m the matter of loans of money Some people did 
apply for loans which they did not really require, 
but, speaking generally, the distress was so deep and 
widespread that there was no need to devise means 
to prevent any one applying for rehef 

93 I do not consider any method of selection, 
such as tickets certifying to the necessity of the 
applicant, desirable, as such methods merely induce 
bribery or hardship With good supervision the Code 
tests are quite sufficient 

94 Births and deaths on relief works were re- 
corded by |tke Special Civil officer, m poor-houses 
by the Superintendent The number was leported 
weekly, and it was supposed to be kept distinct from 
the records of vital statistics of the villages m which 
the work or poor-house was situated, but m practice 
this was not earned out, the village accountant 
generally registering all events occurring within the 
limits of his village 

95, 96, 97. These questions will be answered by 
the Sanitary Commissioner, but I would offer one 
remark I do not think the diseases which occa- 
sioned the very high rate of mortality which pre- 
vailed m the district could be ascribed to insufficient 
food given in kitchens or poor-houses , m fact the 
opinions of several officers with whom I discussed 
the matter was that the Code ration was generally 
too high for people, coming m m anything like an 
advanced stage of emaciation They had been so 
reduced by unsuitable and insufficient food before 
coming foi relief that they could not digest the Code 
, lation, and if the full amount was given them, very 
many contracted diarrhoea or dysentery and died m 
a few days This view was strongly held by the late 
Mr Mulligan of the Irish Piesbytenan Mission, who 
was a very careful observer and woiked for months 
among the Bhils, being m charge of a large poor- 
house at Jhalod till compelled to give up work by 
the breakdown of his health The lemedy would be 
by an increase in the number of Medical officers and 
nurses, a remedy unfortunately unobtainable undei 
present circumstances. 

98 The gram shops weie regularly inspected by 
the Special Civil officer and also by visiting officers 
Inferior and unwholesome gram was found from time 
to time. 

99 Very little In the ordinary way the flowers 
of the mhowra tree and the juice of the toddy palm 
afford a considerable means of subsistence to the 
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poor classes of tlie district in tlie hot weather, but 
this year both failed There was a good deal of 
cheap beef consumed by some classes 

100. Yes There was a good deal of immigration 
Figures, so far as could be obtained, will be furnished 
from the Collector’s office, but they must be accepted 
with caution as it was extremely difficult to get 
people to admit that they came from Native States, 
there being a genei al belief that, if they did so, they 
would be sent back, and in many cases it is to be 
feared that the ariangements for relief m Native 
States were inadequate 

101 Here again exact figures are difficult to 
obtain, but undoubtedly the proportion of deaths 
among immigiants was very high as they wandered m 
m a very emaciated condition. Mr Mulligan told 
me m August that he was astonished to find how 
many more of the villagers than he expected had 
turned up in the villages m Jhalod The only thing 
possible was that a large proportion of the deaths 
recoided in that part of the district, and the rate of 
moitahty was at times more than 100 pei cent per 
annum of the census population, was amongst immi~ 
giants. 

102 Some orphans were handed over to Mis- 
sionanes before the end of the famine I was not 
piesent right up to the end, in fact, the end has not 
come yet, but it was m contemplation to hand over 
as many orphans as possible to any friends who would 
claim them and the rest to Missionaries 

103 I have no suggestions to offer I have never 
found any need foi relief fiom the Chantable Fund 
which could not be met undei the classification given 
m the paragraph quoted 

104. I heard no complaints regarding want of 
carriage for grain Regai ding fodder there were 
many complaints of the insufficiency of cainage and 
the high bribes which had to be given to station 
officials to obtain trucks. In the Panch Ma hals 
we could have disposed in June and July of a far 
largei amount of fodder than the lailuay authorities 
were able to bring us 

105. There v ere no such complaints until ram 
had fallen m July 1900 After that there weie 
complaints, not so much against the u oiks as against 
the village dole lists in which village officeis and 
Cncle Inspectors were too ready to enter people who 
could easily have performed light field tasks such as 
weeding 

10G I have no figures and have had no knowledge 
of the district except dui mg this famine. 

108. The only points which I can call to mind 
as showing departures from the provisions of the 
Relief Code are as follows . — • 

(a) New-comers were given food m the kitchen 

instead of wages before beginning work This was 

I think, sound as it ensured a meal to them, wkile 
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it prevented people fiom applying for work, re- 
ceiving advance wages and then absconding 

(5) Civil officeis weie not given magisterial 
powers Such poweis were not necessary, and in 
the beginning the men appointed weie not fit lor 
them 

(c) A special wage known as the -Broach late 
was introduced under the oiders of Government I 
thought it was too low and repoi ted accordingly 
and Government altered it 

(d) The Code lays down that the rate of -wages 
on small works shall not be less than the mini- 
mum Code wage prescribed m Section 109 Owing 
to the lack of supeivismg staff, however, it was 
found necessaiy to carry out village works on the 
piece-woik system, which was found quite satis- 
factoiy, as with fair iatea people could earn the 
Code wage. 

109. Yes Staff Corps officeis were employed 
We had no officeis of the Native Anny or Non- 
Commissioned officers of the British Ai my, but we had 
officers fi om various other Departments, viz , Forest, 
Salt, Post Office, Customs I obtained two very 
good non-officials from the MAO College, Aligarh, 
and would lecommend the indenting on such insti- 
tutions The men aie paiticularly useful in the 
Bombay Presidency as they are of a diffeient class 
from our workers and Subordinate Establishment, and 
ai lnle showing sympathy aie not so liable to be led 
into slackness by personal or caste feelings 

110 Missionaries weie piactically our only non- 
official helpers, and too high praise cannot be given 
to them Two died of diseases contracted on famine 
woik and a third was made seuously ill aud had to 
give up work for a time As Supei mtendents of poor- 
houses they weie invaluable Theie is ample room 
for an extension of non-official assistance, especially 
in village inspection and relief, but the material avail- 
able is very scanty as yet as the number of native 
gentlemen, both able and willing to take up the work, 
is very small 

111. I regiet that I have no details which -would 
lendei my opinion on these points of value 

112 No. 

In conclusion, as I am unable to appeal before the 
Commission, I -would like to mention two points, one 
of difficulty and one in which I 'made, I think, a 
mistake. The fiist is that of the scarcity of medical 
men — a want which is well-known but can hardly be 
too often pointed out. In disti ess such as we had we 
ought to have been able to select only medical 
officeis and not take any one who could show a 
mere qualification. As it was we could not get men 
foi all ivories, and in some cases weie obhged to put 
up wuth men who deseived instant dismissal for 
gioss neglect of duty for no others were obtainable. 
Good men with trained native nurses would have 
been the greatest possible boon. 
b 1G9S — 5 
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Tlie second point is regarding the payment of 
kitchen expenses I thought it would simplify 
matters if the accounts were checked m the Public 
Works Department Account Office, and payments 
made by then cashiers, but I came to the conclusion 
that it is bettei to have a separate giant The lattei 
course entails more work on the aheady hardly woik- 
ed ffiluka officials, but the Public Woiks Department 
officials do not regard the kitchen as an integral 
part of then woik, and the accounts are inadequately 
checked In another famine I vould pay kitchen 
expenses directly fiom the taluka 

R B STEWART, I C. S, 

Late Collectoi of the Paneli Mahrils 
7 th Feb uai y 1900 



Mr W W Drew, ICS 


Replies by Mi W. TP" hi eto, IQS, Collectoi of 
JBijdpur, to the questions chawn up by the Famine 
Commission 


1 The estimated outturn of the principal crops 
m the district foi the two pteceding years was — 
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noimal ciop being 12 annas The 1897-98 season 
was theiofoie a bad one , while 1898-99 was fair. 

2 The khdrif sowings (427,916 acies) of 1899 
w r eie not up to noimal (877,353 acies) 48'77 per 
cent, of the noimal area was sown The normal 
cultivated klntnf aiea has been deduced from the 
actual aieas sown duimg the yeais 1893-94, 1894-95, 
1895-96, 1897-98 any 1898-99 (1896-97 omitted, 

being a year of famine) 

3. (a) The average lainfall of the district dui- 

ing the rainy season (June to Novembei inclusive) 
is 26 inches and 40 cents , based on the actuals of 
1892-93, 1894, 1 895 and 1897 (1896 omitted, being a 
j ear of scarcity) 

(5) The actual lainfall during the rainy season 
of 1899 was 15 inches 80 cents , lepresenting 59 85 
per cent of the average lainfall 

(c) The ram ceased at the end of October 1899 
{d) The disti lbufcion of the lainfall from June 
to September 1899 and the average for the same 
penod are shown below- — 
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4 The noimal khdrif area sowm is (as mentioned 
m the loply to Question No 2) 877,353 acres, and m 
oidmaiy yeais the whole of this aioa is supposed to 
be matured 

In 1899 the khdrif area cultivated was 427,916 
acies, of which only 118,60b acres was the aiea ma- 
tured. 

The peicentage of the matuied area in 1899 on the 
normal area comes to 13 This peicentage supposes 
that there was a noimal harvest over the matured 
area in 1899, which w r as not, however, the case The 
actual outturn w r as annas, taking 12 annas to re- 
b 1409—1 



piesent normal ciops Therefore the actual kharit 
harvest of 1890 lepiesents 2 30 per cent, of the nor- 
mal haivest ovei normal cultivated area 

5 The population of the district, according to 
the last census, is 796,339 The population is nearly 
entnely dependent on agricultuie , 76 per cent arc 
agrieultuusts and 2di pei cent are engaged m eiafts 
and industries The latter ai e generally dependent 
on agucultural prosponty, and if agiicultuio fails, 
hotli equally sulfei disticss Twenty-two pel cent, 
are cultivatois and the lest (54 pei cent) aro 
lahomers 

6. Test woiks were first opened 

7 Pailuie of crops, and statements of persons 
that they could not get field woik , increase of beg- 
gars and emigration m search of work 

8. Hoad works opened as test works m various 
parts of the district 

9 (a) Yes 

(b) No Lists of candidates qualified for Gov- 
ernment service are kept, but not specially for 
famine semce Those entered aie qualified for 
famine service 

10 Largo public works are principal featuio 
of relief system. Tlieie was also a programme of 
small village works with 63 works, capable of em- 
ploying a total of 14,000 people for three months 

U Test wk was first o-r nod m August 

1899 The Sanitary Boards k ere also asked to use 
tuC u balances m piovuJ mg loUc£ vorks at Code 
w ages 

(b) The first poor -house was opened at Bijapur 
m March 1900 Doles to meapahles began m Eeb- 
luaiy In July and August they wore collected for 
the most part into poor-houses oi kitchens and the 
doles stopped, except m paits wheie theie were too 
few to open poor-houses oi kitchens 

(c) l Kitchens were opened on 11th January 

1900 at Ilortinitobal Hoad Relief Work It was 
afteiwaids, on the 13th March, tiansfened to the 
Sangogi Tank, and has remained open ever since. 

On 21st Eebiuaiy 1900 at the Baddmi-Mudkav 
Road, and tiansfened on 2Gth May to the Badilnn- 
Guledgud Hoad It was closed on 1st Decenibei 
1900 

(o) n Nineteen pool -houses weie opened. 
They weie called poor-houses, but seived moie the 
puipose of kitchens Very few 7 , except those pre- 
viously getting doles, resorted to them and scarcely 
any wanderers. 

(cl) A district fund was raised m January 1900. 
Its total receipts came to Hs 12,000, collected most- 
ly in the distnct, but partly m England Hs 8,000 
weie contributed to it from the Indian Charitable 
Bund The bulk of this sum was spent on objects I 
and III and about 1 ,000 on IV 

11 ( e ) The Government forests weie opened in 
the beginning of Ocfcohei for fiee grazing ol cattle. 
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12 (a) The Code system Early m February all 
the Cucle Inspectors weie specially employed on 
this duty The village officers weie authorized to 
give relief in ui gent cases In otheis the Chicle 
Inspector’s oideis weie necessary foi entering a 
person on the dole list The Mamlatd&rs and Sub- 
Dmsional officers and Collector supei vised the lists 
on the spot, and added to it or struck names off it 

(&) Rs 1,50,000 'were given in tag&i for woiks 
which would employ labour , nothing else was done 
towaids stimulating its employment 

(c) Meetings were held m all the laige towns to 
laise funds, and the Mdmlatdais collected wherever 
they went 

(cl) The Code system through the vanous giades 
of Revenue officials, from village officers upwards 
Weekly lepoits weie sent 

13 About Its 1,50,000 were advanced under the 
Land Tmpiovement Act, and about an equal amount 
undei the Agucultuiists’ Loans Act The formei 
was given fiom the tune when the distiess first ap- 
peared until the commencement of the cultivat- 
ing season, the lattei afteiwaids They weie re- 
coverable in whole, but doubtless most of those 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act will have to be 
l emitted 

14 Irngation wells can bo made neaily all ovei 
the district I have heaid of a few being dug from 
tagai funds m time to ensuie the ciop then on 
the ground "Under (b) and (c) they weie suc- 
cessful 

15 The woiks undertaken were all m the famine 
programme They weie begun, some under the 
Revenue and some under the Public Works Depart- 
ment 

16 The tasks were the same as those laid down 
by the Public Woiks Department foi legulai lelief 
woiks They woiked by gangs, except at stone- 
bieakmg The same amount of woik was lequned 
of each peison in the same class, nrespeetive of sex 
oi pievious occupation 

17 Payment was m accordance with lesults 
There was a maximum, but no minimum No lest- 
day allowance and no allowance toi dependants 

18 ' Large numbeis coming on the work beyond 
its immediate vicinity 

19 Large public works 

20 The Executive Engineer of the distuct and 
a Special Eamme Engineer. 

Every one applying foi work was given it Theie 
was no delay m that lespect 

22 The hutting and sheltering were not leady 
at the outset Conservancy and sanitation arrange- 
ments were rough and leady at commencement, but 
on the only really lai ge work, Sangogi Tank, weie 
soon got into good oidei. Th,ere was little difficulty 
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atw'wUe'ic as to -food and water-supply, as places 
-where the latter was likely to be bad weie avoided 
Tbeie a as usually delay m erecting hospitals and 
getting Hospital Assistants 

2$ Admission w as absolutely free No tickets 
wete evei lequual No distance test was rcquncd 
Besidence on the woiks was never made absolutely 
complusoiy, but m piactice all, except those whose 
houses v ere s\ ithm a mile or two, lived on the woik 


24 Hus depends entirely on the extent of the 
distiess In Erjapui two laige works served for the 
whole district Many persons travelled 40 miles 
from places m the distuct Tliere weie others fiom 
outside the distuct who came even furthei Lately 
some have gone that distance from one work to 
anothei, winch is more popular 


25 On the two works the Special Civil Officer 
was subordinate to the Public Works Department 
officer m ckaige The Executive Engineer is suhoi- 
dmate to the Collector under the Famine Code, ex- 
cept m strictly professional matters. In practice 
the question of what matters he was independent 
nevei came up 

20 Thoie u as a Special Civil Officer to each work 
At Sangogi the Special Famine Executive Engmeei 
was in charge of the work, and the Special Civil 
Officer, a Staff Corps Captain, wassuboidroate to him 
At EdcLhni a Public Works Department oveiseer 
was in chaige, and the Special Civil Officer was a 
cleik fiom the Mamlatclai’s office and was subordi- 
nate to him It was part of the Special Crul Offi- 
cer’s duty to be present at payments and lnqune 
into complaints, and he was fully authorized to 
bring anything m the w r ay of short nieasiu emeu t 
or want of punctuality m payments to the notice of 
the Public Woiks Department officei m chaige, oi 
Enough hun to the Collector The Special Cml 
Officei at Sangogi kept a complaint book, m which 
all such complaints were at once lefeiied to the Exe- 
cute e Engineer in. charge 

27 No Tins was left to the Public Woiks 
Depaitment official m chaige, but the Special Civil 
Officer could make repiesentations 

28 The gangs weie about 30 It was left to 

the people ^ As much as possible then wishes weie 
complied with No attempt was made to gang vil- 
lages together if they did not want it Thos °li om 
the same Village arriving together would actually 
be placed m the same gangs Persons arimim and 
wishing to be ganged with relatives, who Iiacfpie- 
uously aimed, usually had then wishes complied 
w ffli after the next pay day 1 

30 Theie were complaints fiom men about be- 
mg classed with women and attempts were often 
made by the woikeis to keep unprotected women 
out of their gangs It was a general idea Hut 
wages weie lessened by a laigopioportiou of women. 

31. The Code system was mtroduci d at the out- 
set Piece-work was attempted foi a few weeks 
but was a failure 
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32. In this disti let the disti ess was never very 
acute, but it would not have been sate to do without 
a. minimum altogetliei As it was, many who could 
earn only the minimum left the woiks in search of 
other employment and had to letuin 

34 Copper com had fiequently to he sent out. 
It did not i eturn quickly to the Bamas People did 
sa\ e on the -works and had food sent out from then 
villages pei lodically. The wage is liberal enough. 

35. A rest-day wage was given. 

36 The penal minimum was not too low for 
this disti let. - 

38. Payments were made weekly At fiist they 
weie twice a week 

_ 39 But new-come! s w ei o paid daily at first. Also 
an alignments weie made with Bamas to supply food 
on ci edit, and they were present at the time of the 
pa) ment of wages, and took their dues then. 

40 To the Individual While for a shoi t time 
par ment w as made to the head of a gang , it led to 
constant complaints and waste of tne time of the 
staff m inquiring into them. 

41. No, 

45 Muster-rolls were always kept up, even when 
piece-woi k system was tried, 

46. The pi ice scale was given by the Special Oml 
(Officer at first and afteiuaids by the Mamlatddr. 
It vgs based on fowaii, eveept for a short time after 
the bajn haivest, when it was based on bajn Small 
filiations weie neglected 

51 No. 

52 There aie 63 such woiks in the famine pi o- 
gi amine, but only two wei e opened, both tanks, as 
test i eli ef u oiks They attracted people onlyfiom 
the m ighhouihood and weie closed after five or six 
Meeks, as not being required. 

53 The M'oiks in the programme aie repairing 
and cleansing tanks and small roads 

54. They weie conducted by Civil agency undei 
dnect management 

59. This famine was haidly enough to go upon, 
but I cousidei huge woiks aie so much easier to 
supeivise and to prevent fraud upon. 

60 Not many, and no special measures were re- 
quired 

61. No, 

62, No, 

63 No. They weie lelieved to a certain extent 
from the Chant ible Fund 

64 They did not go on or dmaiy lehef works, 
and managed to live without Government assistance. 
Then trade was nevei absolutely stopped 

65. None weie taken 
B 1409—2 
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66 Theie was no excejitional moitahty among: 
cattle f There was a fan supply of karbi, and the 
forests Mere thiown open for fiee grazing. 

67. No 

68 (a). In kitchens with cooked food, except 
toothless children, for whom one pice extia w as gi\ eu 
to the mother. 

70. Tillage relief was - restricted to those classes 
enumerated in Section 57, Famine Relief Code (I 
have no time to send for copy of Famine Commis- 
sion Report of 1880 ) 

71. There was only one poor-house at Bijdpm ■> 
opened in March 1900 The numbeis weie nevet 
over 100 befoie the end of the year All clashes 
attended it except Biahnnns There were Ling a- 
yets, Mussalmans, Lamams, Mahars. 

72 To a very small extent did xagrnntsnncl 
immigtants come to the poor-house People were 
not sent from works to it, but able-bodied w ei e 
drafted from the poor-house to the woika before the 
monsoon .. 

73 Twice a week all persons able to work were 
sent from, the Bijdpui pooi-house to the Sangogi 
Tank. 

74 None before the monsoon One in June, siv 
m July, nine in the beginning and three in the middle 
of August They were called poor-houses, butthey 
were really pool -houses. They wore to seivei for a. 
radius of 5 tuifes. 

75 Meals were distributed twice a day, except,. 
I believe, at one or two, where the whole (la) v 
supply was given in the morning The times xvere 
fixed tor each kitchen, and food given at those times 
They were compelled to eat it at the kitchens, except 
when too ill to attend, and then it was sent to their 
houses- 

76 No kitchens w ere oprened vet y ueai the relief 
works, which were very few in. number The nearest 
to the Sangogi work was- about 7 miles. 

77. At first only those were admitted who had 
been getting village doles Then village officers were 
empowered to admit others m reduced condition, 
pending sanction of supeuors. Latei on the Super- 
intendents were directed to admit all applying from 
outside villages, while the Circle Inspectors order 
was required for inmates of the village itself. 

74 The poor-house ration of jowhn (oi bdjri 
after the khar if harvest), dal, salt, gin, &c Special 
ration was given for women after childbuth Rice 
was given to invalids instead of jowau at some 
kitchens At others extra yowAri instead of some 
of the condiments 

75. The village officers, helped by the village 
panehayats. Circle Inspectors supervised , afso 
Mdmlatdais, Sub-divisional officers and Collector. 

76, The payments were made — 

(a) m giam only , 



(b) in some places daily, but usually weekly in 

advance , 

(c) m some public place xu tbe recipient’s 

village. 

77 To no other peisons, e\cept persons tem- 
poianlv ill or reduced m condition 

78 Lingayats and Maratlias At Biidami there 
xvas i eluetance at tlie opening of tbe kitchen among 
all but the verv lowest classes to send then children 
to take cooked food, but it lasted only a few weeks 

Lmgayats neaily always objected, and Brahmins 
always, to take cooked food at kitchens 

79 At fiist village officers weie m charge of 
the kitchens, but were latei mostly replaced by 
residents or candidates specialty engaged, mostly 
Biakmins Theie is a committee at each village 
Elaboiate accounts are kept The inmates lue 
constantly seen and numbers checked by Cnclc 
Inspectois and Mamlatdars, Sub-divisional ofliceis, 
and Collectoi 

80, 81 No cheap grain shops 

-82 3,00,000 out of 14,00,000 weie suspended 

Oi ders as to i emission have not yet been made 

83 Both upon failuie of ciop and geneial capa- 
city of individual. Infoimation was chiefly that of 
village offieeis, and determination by tbe Manilat- 
dais, subject to Collectoi’s confii mation. 

84 Aftei tbe collections began. 

85 No Zaminddri tiacts. 

80 I have bad veiy few petitions for suspen- 
sions, which were not gianted, and none of undue 
hardship in tbe collections of levenue Distraints 
weie only about sixty m the jear 

87 The district population is about 8 lakhs 
The largest number on relief at any one time was 
25,000 in last week m Apnl, oi 3£- pei cent 

88 There was not so much relief from pnvate 

subscriptions as in 1896-97, even compaiatively to 
the state of the dxstiess The more lespectable 
among the poor, w ho would neithei go on works or 
take dole, f tnay have been hit hardei. But I think 
all relief contemplated by the Code was given suffi- 
ciently « Noi do I think that too much was given 
at any time Most ot my Mamlatdars considered 
that moie village servants should lia\ e been given 
dole to keep them at home , 

89 Small piopnetors, persons accustomed to 
take land on yeaily lease, agncultuial labourers, 
artizaus and otheis. 

90 Belief was given very fieely in 189G-97, and 
at the beginning they flocked very freety to the 
woilcs, and also demanded dole Many left the 
works after finding that they had to woik haid to 
get more than the minimum wage. 

91 It was geneialty stated that loans could not 
be obtained Weaveis especially complained that 
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no advances were made to them. Usually people 
exhausted all then resources befoie going on works. 

92 All, except for village relief, and a distance 
test 

93. I consider that they should be required to 
attend at kitchens situated in cential villages 
Selection leaves too much to Subordinates Dor 
relief of Pardamshro women this is, how e\ ei , in- 
dispensable. Distance test is very necessary At 
a woik m then own village, some would come m the 
slack time of any year. 

94. The ordinary village system The village 
officers are responsible, but not the house-holdei. 

95 I have not found high mortality anywhere, 
except where there was either plague oi choleia. 

96. There was a severe outlneak of choleia at 
Sangogi Altogether there were 303 cases and 194. 
deaths leported, and otlieis wete concealed It was 
introduced from Indi, and at Indi fiom Sholapux 

At other places permanganate is used, but only 
once oi twice. No special mter\ als are fixed At 
imported places once a week. 

97 On the Sangogi Tank there were trenches- 
and large numbeis of scavengers. Gi eat care was 
taken to preient the w’oikers obeying calls of natuie 
wlieie they liked, and this they eonsideied a great 
grievance The w ater-supply w as cai efully guat ded , 
and there w r ere water-drawers and carts There wa^> 
a Staff Corps officer there as Special Civil Olficei for 
supei vision 

At Badami the water was guarded and diawrn by 
a special Staff There weie no trenches, but the 
woikeis had to go a ceilain distance fioin the woiks 
oi camp 

On some of the test woiks theie were trenches 
and scavengers 

At the Rydpiw poor-house theie w erelatunes and 
sw eepers. 

At the kitchens on the works 'the anangentents 
weie the same as for the woikers 

At the other kitchens there weie w ater-dli aw ers 
hut no sanitary airangements 

98. The Special Civil Officer inspected thegiain, 
and the quality maintained w as good. One conti ac- 
tor was dismissed on a leally unfounded complaint 
of supplying bad gram, and I reinstated him 

99. Igh, turbi and bantak and malbandi weie 
eaten to a considerable extent The effects' on their 
health is not much 

100 I used to see many beggais fiom Ramdurg 
and Jutli States, but they did not come on to the 
woiks much. 

101 I cannot tell, 

102 There w ere no famine oi phans 

104 No complaints as to lmpoi ting The South- 
ern Maidtha Railway could have run many more 



tiams if they had been rupmed But dining the 
months, August to Novembei, when the state ot this 
district was good compared with others, and theie 
was a very laige export, there wei e complaints as to 
time gram was left lying at stations 

104 («) I bad leturns from the Railway weekly, 
I believe they were reliable 

105 1 had no such complaints 

106 Theie has been a tendency to sow more 
food-crops, and to sow as much land as possible 
with the early crop, which is almost always food- 
grain, m ordei to get it earliei The lauds will not 
bi-ar double cropping, except peihaps m 1 pei cent 
of lands Garden land is mci casing, and land n li- 
gated sufficiently to bear doable crops In parts of 
the distiiet the more valuable ciops are being sown 
to a laigei extent than before 

107 Payment -of wages in cash is the rule in the 
district, but during the famine years, owing to small- 
ness ot stocks and dearness, payments in cash hare 
become veiy common 

Cash wages have fallen ftom 3 annas a day to 1-1 
on average 

108 No Unless the substitution of cooked 
food in kitchens for relief in each village is so con- 
sidered I consider that was justified as affoidmg 
an automatic check 

109 One Staff Corps Officei as Special Civil 
Officer on the Sangogi Tank No Non-Commissioned 
weie employed 

110 Theie were committees to supeiuse doles 
and kitchens They sign the dole bills. No hands 
were discoveied At the large towns theie weie 
committees for collecting subsu lptions, but they 
w,eie not much used m the distubution, which was 
done chiefly by the MamlatcWrs The village com- 
mittees in tunes of acute dishes'- might be given 
authority to enter persons on dole legistei At 
piesent they aie adviseis only They might ako 
be employed more to supeivise the distubution of 
food at pool -houses and authouze admissions 

112 I believe at Sangogi the cleiks and subor- 
dinates and the gaugers w'eio guilty of a good deal 
ot immoiality with the w T omen on the woiks 
Seveial instances came to light There w as nothing 
hoaid q£ among the workers themselves 

W W DREW, 

Inch, 13 th Jcmuai y 1901, Collector. 



Mr. a G. Dodgson, 1.0 S 


Replies ly Mr G. G Dodgson , 1.0 S , Collector 
of Satdra , to the questions di aio i up by the 
Famine Commission 


1. The outlook in the Sdtara District when the 
rains of 1899 commenced was fairly good 

The rams of 1896 had been very unsatisfactory, 
and the westein half of the district had suffered 
from famine m 1896-97 The rams of 1897 were 
below the average, but theie was no famine at the 
end of that yeai The rams of 1898 were on the 
whole good and by the middle of 1899 the people 
iu the west had to a great extent lecovered from the 
famine of 1896-97 and those in the rest of the dis- 
tnet weie in their normal condition 

3(a) The rainfall of this district vanes 'very 
much m different parts. The following table re- 
piesents the average fall of 5 yeais prior to 1899 in 
five places and replies generally to three heads of the 
question — 



A\ ongL fall 

Fall ail 3899 

Percentage 

S a tar a 

In c 

42 80 

In c 

20 44 , 

43 

Waduj - 

19 57 

13 94 

68 

Dahiwadi 

21 47 

12 66 

' 57 

Tasgaon 

27 29 

14 63 

52 

Karad 

38 24 

i 

14 62 

43 


4. The actual kharif harvest of 1899 represented 
a peicentage of on a noimal harvest 

6 The fact that ci ops failed raised suspicions as 
to the necessity foi i elief Bepeated applications 
fiom the public strengthened these suspicions. 
Proof of necessity was requued by tests 

7 Bailui e of crops, i epoi ts from local otficeis, 
an unusually large emigiation to Bombay ( large 
numbers go to Bombay and other places annually 
fiom this district), an immense number of petitions 
for l elief, an mciease m the number of beggars and 
in the number of cattle taken to the markets for 
sale led me to think that the maekmeiy of relief 
should be set m motion 

8. The first relief measures undertaken weie 
test woiks as contemplated in the .Famine Code 
These took the form of repairs to roads and metal- 
breakmg. The people weie paid solely by results. 
No relief was given to their children and othei 
dependants, no hutting accommodation was pro- 
b U27-1 
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Tided on test works and in some cases they were 
requned to' go to a distance from their homes. In 
the absence of a distance test, it was found that 
people would crowd on to a work close at hand 
without any intention of really woikmg, but merely 
in ordei to earn a few pice A distance test of, say, 
10 miles was sufficient to weed out many of the 
persons who were not in real need of lelief When 
the numbei of people on a test work grew to ap- 
proximately 2,000, and people were found to remain 
on the work, the need for regular famine 1 elief was 
held to be established and the work was then con- 
verted into a legular lehef work 

9. (a) According to the famine relief programme 

a list of woilcs was leady, and surveys and estimates 
of cost were for the most part complete. Fui ther 
surveys and estimates were promptly pushed on 

(&) The relief programme did not include scales 
of establishment necessary to meet any emergency. 
Lists of candidates qualified foi famine service 'were, 
not kept up. 

10 The programme contemplated large public 
works as the backbone of the relief system A 
few small works were on the progiamme, but they 
were never undei taken and a regular programme of 
village works was not kept in reseive from the 
beginning 

11. Owing to the failure of rain, fodder soon 
became scanty and Government forests were opened 
to fiee giaziug m the mouth of September 1899 
In the month of Septembei 1899 tbe fiist test woiks 
were opened, such test woiks continued to bo 
opened fiom time to time thioughout the hot 
weather of 1900, t c. up to the end of May, in 
different parts of the district. 

The fiist regular relief work was opened in the 
■month of December 1899, and other such woiks fol- 
lowed at intervals until the end of tbe bot weathei ; 
as soon as a regular work was started, a kitchen was 
at the same time opened on it 

There were only 3 poor-houses in the district 
Two were opened in July, one in June. Each poor- 
house had a kitchen attached to it 

There were no other official kitchens Pnvate 
charity was never organised on a laige scale m the 
S&ldra District. A well managed private kitchen 
was stai ted m the month of January 1900 at Tls- 
gaon and another similar institution was staited at 
Shnala in the month of April 1900 

12. (a) Village relief in the form of the village 
dole as contemplated m the Famine Code was first 
started m December 1899, and tbe system giadually 
extended as scarcity became more acute. The ordi- 
nary staff of Agricultural Cncle Inspectors was 
increased m the affected tdlukas, both by drafting 
men from non-affected parts and by engaging addi- 
tional men - These men were instructed to neglect 
their regular agricultural work, such as boundary 
mark inspection, surveying, &c , and to pay special 
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attention to the condition of the people, by examin- 
ing the birth and death legisters, the ciops (where 
there weie any), the watei supply, the dole registers 
and the people’s geneial physical condition. To each 
such Circle Inspector was allotted a group of vil- 
lages and he was requned to visit each at least once 
a week, to place on the dole those who leqaired this 
form of relief, to strike off those who did not re- 
quite it, to induce people capable of wot king to 
go to the lelief works 

These Circle Inspectors worked directly under 
the orders of the Tdluka Mamlatdar or the Mahd.1- 
kan In some talukas where distress was seveie, a 
Special Aval-Ktlrkiin was appointed He looked 
aftei the Circle Jnspectois. and did the same kind 
of woik as they did He sent his weekly diaries 
through the Assistant or Deputy Collectoi in charge 
of the tiluka to the Collector 

When a District Medical Officer was sent to the 
district he tiavelled all over the district and gave 
much attention to the general condition of the 
people 

The Mdmlatddrs m then tdlukas, the Mahdlkaris 
in their Mahals, the Assistant and Deputy Collectors 
in their sub-divisions, and the Collector m the whole 
disti ict gave their attention to the above subjects. 
In hilly parts where owing to the want of shops the 
village dole has to be distributed from certain fixed 
centres, the Famine Aval-Kdrkdn was required to 
be genei ally present at the distribution The Col- 
lector and the Sub-Divisional Otficeis and Mamlat- 
ddrs held public meetings at different places with a 
view to organising local charity and collecting sub- 
scriptions for the phrpose 

13. Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
(XII of 1884) and the Land Improvement Act (XIX 
of 188 1) are made e\eiy year in this district Duung 
[899-1990 the same system pi evaded, more money 
than usual being advanced 

Fiom October 1899 to November 1900, the sums 
advanced were undei the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
for seed and cattle Its z, 01 , 850, under the same Act 
foi maintenance Its 27,7G3|, under the Land Im- 
provement Act Its 2,91,851 Undei this latter Act 
the advances weie chiefly for deepening old or sink- 
ing new wells. 

The recipients almost entirely belong to the agn- 
cultural cla c ses Under the teims of Government 
Kesolution No. 2444, dated 2nd June 1900, half the 
amount of loans made for seed and cattle for khanf 
cultivation in 1900 may be i emitted Otherwise 
the loans are recoveiable m whole 

The loans are advanced in some cases at 5 per 
cent, interest and m some cases free of interest (see 
Government Resolution No 2650, dated 28th June 
1900) 

14 Irrigation can be made almost everywhere 
m this disti ict The depth below the surface of 
water varied very much in diffeient parts of the 
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distnct at the end of the mns of 1899 Piobably 
30 feet was an aveiage depth The digging of u ells 
was encouiaged by means of loans undei the Land 
Improvement Act, and such wells weie successful m 
many cases m secuung the crop on the ground and 
as peimaoent improvement The digging of new 
wells also implied a permanent improvement. Taking 
Rs 400 as the cost of the labour in a new well, and 
20 labourers as tlie number regun ed, every new 
well may be said to have given relief to 20 people to 
the extent of Ks 20, i.e enough foi one person to 
live on with comparative ease for say 7 months. 

15 The woiks fiist undei taken vrere road re- 
pairs and metal-bieakmg. These, especially the 
formei, wete oidinaiy Distnct Local Woiks and 
were paid for fi ora Local Ruuds as long as thev 
weie test woiks When they weie com ei ted into 
regular lehef woiks, they weie paid for from Pi o- 
vincwl Lunds Fiom the outset they weie undei 
Public Works Depai tmont supervision 

17 Payment was in stuct propoi tion to results 
on test woiks There was a maximum wage, and no 
minimum wage, tlieio w r as no rest-day allowance or 
allowance to dependants on test works. These 
allowances were given on regular woiks 

IS Please see reply to question 8. 

19. Large public works were alone opened m tins 
district Theie weie no small village woiks 

20. These works were under the conbiol of the 
Public Woiks Department. Tbo scale of supervis- 
ing establishment had, I believe, not been prescribed 
iu advance There was ns a lute no delay m open- 
ing such works beyond wliafc was nccossaiy for tbo 
selection of a suitable site for the camp, kitchen, Ac 
Tools and plant weie goneially either available at 
once oi procui able aftei a shot t time 

21 Woiks wore not divided into charges Each 
work was m charge of one man It was at times 
necessary to limit the numboi of workers on a paiti- 
cnlar work , when this numbei was exceeded, as was 
occasionally the case, the excess people were diafted 
elsewheie, 

22 Each charge oi work (tbo terms are synony- 
mous lieio) had its own establishment This 
consisted of a Public Woiks Depai brnent officer in 
charge, who was either an Engmeei or Assistant 
Engineer, an Overseer or a sub-overseer with a stall 
of cashiers, and other suboidmates Mustering 
kdrkuns were appointed to supei vise from 4 to b 
gangs each , each gang consisted of 50 (approxi 
mately) labourers, of whom one was the makadam. 
Othei Public Works Depai tment officers were em- 
ployed as required Infoiraation on this point is 
best procurable from the Public Woiks Depai tment 
officers. 

The kitchen was managed by a Special Civil 
officer with a cleik and peon and a staff of cooks 
and nuises as laid down in the Famine Code 

The Hospitals weie managed by a Hospital 
Assistant (when available) and Compounder with 


the help of ward boys The sanitary ai rangements 
were looked aftei by a Sanitary Inspector, who 
supervised the work of the " bhangis ” and watch- 
men whose duty it was to pi event people"from 
fouling the col may and to insist on them going to 
the appointed places for purposes of nature 

Watchmen weie employed to guard the banks of 
streams in order to prevent people from fouling the 
water or drinking except at the appointed places. 

Every well had from 1 to 4 men whose duty is 
was to draw water and distubute it to the people, 
no one else being allowed to touch the water 

No arrangements beyond those laid down in the 
Earn me Code had been prescribed befoi elicmd, le. 
before the opening of a lelief woik 

23 Admission to the works was fiee to all per- 
sons no system of selection being tried at any time 
A distance test was enfoiced on some occasions 
w here a lush of people who apparently were not 
leally m need of relief seemed to lendei this neces- 
sary Ten miles was about the aveiage; but theie 
was no general rule on this subject Residence on 
the walks was nominally compulsory but nevei 
really so partly owing to the difficulty of providing 
suffi cient hutting material in time and paitly 
because on road woiks the srte of the camp was 
constantly shifting 

24 A work capable of entertaining 10,000 people 
would, in my opinion, serve an aiea of 200 squaie 
miles. Persons m need of relief went about 15 
miles or even more m search of it But the pro- 
poition of peisons coming fiom say within 5,milSS 
was very gieat as compaied with peisons coming 
fiom longer distances. The reply to this question 
depend* gisatiy on the intensity of the distress and 
the charactei of the people Timid hill people will 
probably not go moie than 4 oi 5 miles from then 
homes. 

25. All local officers of the Public Woiks 
Department were subordinate to the Collectoi, 
except m matters of a puiely tecbuical cbaiactei 
The Executive Engmeei, who was m direct charge 
of all the relief woiks, aln ays worked in consultation 
with me and met my wishes 

26 Theie was a Special Civil Officer on each 
work. He was always a native , excepting in two 
instances, be was a cleik whose permanent pay was 
from Its 25 to 50 a month As Special Civil OtBcei 
he received Its 50 a month , in some cases lie leceiv- 
ecl a fuither conveyance allowance of Its 15 He 
was technically immediately subordinate to the Pub- 
lic Woiks Department officei in charge of the work , 
hut as a matter of actual practice was vutually 
independent as regards the management of his 
kitchen and poor-house He bad full authonty to 
assure himself that measurements weie punctually 
and conectly made and that all the points noted a 
the end of paragraph 426 of the Famine Commis- 
sion’s leport of 1898 weie being attended to, except 
b 1427 — 2 
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the submission of accounts and reports by the Public 
Works Department officers which weie not held to 
concern him His position m this respect was some- 
what anomalous, because be was supposed to be 
checking the work of lus superior officer , but no 
difficulties arose in actual practice, though I con- 
sider that they would be likely to do so in the case of 
a Civil Officer and a Public Works Department 
Officer who did not pull well together 

27 The Special Civil Officer would not hare 
been justified m deciding on such a question He 
would have been expected to refer tlie matter to the 
Public Woiks Depaitment Officer in charge of the 
work, and on failure to get what be considered a 
satisfactory decision, would have bad to refer the 
matter to the Assistant 01 Deputy Collector or the 
Collector 

28 The gangs weie made up by the Public 
Works Department Officer m cbaige and consisted 
of a certain numbei of each of the three working 
Classes I, II, and III Each igang consisted as 
nearly as possible of 50 woikeis 

Theie was, I believe, no legulav system of making 
up village or family gangs , but as a matter of prac- 
tice village gangs were very common, because the 
jieople generally came on to the v\ orks in batches 
fiom the same villages and it was theiefoie found 
more convenient to put a hatch of people from the 
same village into the same gang The constitution 
of village gangs was popular with the labourers and 
probably led to a better outturn of work 

20 The wage scale adopted was that given m 
Government Resolution No F-538 of 5th March 
1900 and Government Resolution No F-2215 of 19th 
Octobei 1900 Previous to the issue of iho foi.mer 
Government Resolution the scale laid down m the 
Famine Code was followed. The classfication of 
labourers was the same as that recommended m 
paragraph 445 of the Famine Commission’s Report 
of 1898 

30 Women aie best placed m class II and able- 
bodied men in Class L Yery few women are fit to 
be put into Class I, except sometimes at stone 
breaking, winch is of the nature of skilled labour 
A poweiful man unaccustomed to stone bieakin" 
Will often find greater difficulty m completing a 
eeitasn task than a physically inferior woman who 
is accustomed to this form of w oik 

It may be argued that it is not fan on a woman to 
give hei the lowei (class II) wage because she is 
not physically capable though perhaps willing to 
try to do the Class I task , but it seems to me that 
the average woman probably reejunes le^s food and 
can manage to live on a lowei wage than the able- 
bodied man and that there is no hardship m leaving 
her to her 2nd class wage J ’ 

To give a Class II worker the Class I wage, rneiely 
because she happens to be a woman, would lead to 
unnecessary expense. 
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31 'On test works payment by results was 
adopted, m so far that the Code task system was 
enforced without a minimum wage For a period 
of nearly one month the Code system with a mini- 
mum wage (i e the penal minimum of 9 chataks) 
was adopted on regular works, but it was subse- 
quently abandoned and the system then followed 
was virtually a system of payment by results, for . 
practical purposes and to facilitate calculations no 
one was fined below a minimum equivalent to 3 
cbataks Two systems were not earned on simul- 
taneously m any two places or on the same woik, ex- 
cept m so far that new-comers weie treated moie 
leniently during then first fortnight than otheiswho 
had been longer on the work. 

32 I am of opinion that in a district like Satdia 
a system of payment by lesults can be worked 
satisfactorily throughout actual famine, and that, if 
staited m time and if piopeily supei vised, relief 
can he adequately affoided by woiks conducted 
throughout on a system of payment by results. 
The whole question to my iuind depends on the 
people If people will not go to lehef works until 
they are seiiously reduced in health and too weak 
to w ork propeily, it is possible that stuct payment 
by lesults without a minimum wage may fail to 
give relief. I have no expenence of famine woik 
among Buck people In th s distdct the people 
crowd on to the woiks with the greatest leadmess, 
and it is quite the exception to find people staying 
in then homes until they are actually emaciated. 
Except foi a period of less than 2 months, payment 
by results was the practice m this district through- 
out the recent famine and the system worked well 
The actual system of payments adopted is shown 
m a copy of a Circular issued by the Executive 
Engineer m April 1900 and attached to these 
replies The system w r as virtually the Code task 
work system with a 3-chatak minimum 

Veiy strict orders weie given that the people on 
-the works must be constantly and legulaily in- 
spected. Whenever a person was found to be in 
leduced condition, he was at once removed into 
Class IV and maintained at the poor-house attached 
to each work, theie receiving the gratuitous 
T.ition or hospital ration according to Ins condition, 
m exchange loi no woik or only nominal woik A. 
sk< rt iest geneially enabled him to pick up again 
and he was then again taken on the woik. I "have 
worked out the peicentage of pei sous in this 4th 
class as compared with total number of people on 
the work for 7 works during May and part of June 
The figures vaned on one work fiom 1 3 to 2 7 , 
on another from 1 7 to 4 5 , on a third from 2 2 to 
5 4, on a fourth from 3*3 to 8 5 , on a fifth fiom 
4 1 to 15 8 , on a sixth 4 4 w r as the percentage foi 
the only week examined On none of these woiks 
do the figures show any steady detenoiation m the 
condition of the people On the conti aiy, evei y one 
who saw the w'orks m the Sataia Distnct w as agieed 
that the people were in good condition Jn con- 
nection wuth these figuros, it must also he home in 
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mind that tho Class IV people were not all people 
ivlio had been removed from the working classes, 
but consisted mainly of old and decrepit people, 
many of them permanently relieved m the poor- 
house On one work did the percentage in the dtb 
class rise considerably, going np fiom 10 2 to 215 
per cent in 4 weeks The physical condition cf the 
people on this work -undoubtedly deteriorated I 
attubute this chiefly to wilful unwillingness to work 
and partly to the people being of worse physique 
than those m other parts of the district, and conse- 
quently finding the tasks set too hard fox them. 
Had the work not been closed eaily, the task w owlet 
have been reduced 

This paiticular work had to be closed eaily m 
June owing to the rains approaching, as it was 
situated near the lulls, and it is therefoie impossible 
to say what effect on the people a pi oti acted couise 
of this system would have had Eut there is no 
doubt whatever that on the othei 7 woiks m this 
district the system woiked satisfactorily and no evil 
lesults ensued, the people continuing in good health. 
Those who had no xesouices woiked fairly hard and 
earned a fan w age , those who were idle and earned 
a low wage presumably had othei resources and 
managed to keep m health on an apparently insuf- 
ficient wage ; at all events they were not an unneces- 
sary buiden on the State I do not consider that 
the famine m tins district was extiemely acute at 
any time , but it w as undoubtedly severe m some 
parts, especially among the pooler classes , but their 
leadmess to accept eaily relief combined with a free 
use of the 4th class kept the people throughout m 
good condition in spite of the fact that large num- 
beis of the labomeis earned less than the minimum 
wage 

33. The task exacted at the outset was the task 
prescribed in the Famine Code, subsequently modi- 
fied by Government Kesoluhon No F-533 of 5th 
Mai cli 1900 and No P-2215 of 19th October 1900. 

The task vaued accoidwg to the particular class 
into which the woikeis weie classified under the 
Famine Code The full task pi escribed foi each 
class was expected from all , no allowance was made 
foi the distance the workers had come, except as far 
as section 84 (b) of the Famine Code affects this 
question 

34. I considci the scale of wages adequate I 
consider the minimum wage unduly hbeial Large 
numbers of our workers steadily earned much less 
than the minimum wage, but kept m health (Please 
see my reply to question 32 ) I can produce no 
evidence that workers saved upon their wages. 
Hut some of them undoubtedly had spare cash in 
then possession On two occasions people on the 
works were able to pay for telegrams which they 
sent to me I heard of 9 rupees being found on the 
body of a woman who died on a work 

35 .A. separate rest-day wage was not given 

Each woiliei earned Ins day’s wage plus one-sixth on 
account of the rest-day’s wage I prefer this latter 
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system as being the fairer one to Government. 
With the other system people would be likely to 
come on to the work say on a Saturday, get 2 days 
wages for one day’s woik and then go away, peihaps 
to xeturn next week. The addition of one-sixth to 
the daily wage earned is easily calculated 

36 I consider the minimum wage too hush, and 
as already explained in my reply to question 32, see 
no reason why there should be a minimum wage at 
all, penal or otherwise, at all events m a district like 
Satara, where the people are naturally very thrifty 
and very ready to go to relief works But with the 
system I advocate, energetic and intelligent supei - 
vision is necessary m order to afford prompt release 
from work of any one who may be falling into a 
reduced condition In a country where the people 
are slow to go to the works and among people un- 
accustomed to regular work, such as Bhils and other 
hill tribes, a minimum is very likely necessary. 
Considenng the large number of people m this 
distuct who earned less than the minimum wage and 
kept their health, I considei the 12 chatalc minimum 
v, age unnecessarily high. 9 chataks is probably high 
enough. But this too must vary m different parts 
of the country. The Deceani is a haidy person, 
constantly accustomed to scarcity He can probably 
keep in health on less food than people who are 
habitually in comfoi table encumstances and unac- 
customed to poverty and self-restraint 

37 Please see my reply to questions 32 and 36 
The penal wage (9 chataks) and even less was freely 
earned and } eople continued for a long time on the 
uorks earning these low wages The statement 
attached to this repoit (see reply to question 41) 
has some bearing on this point, I attribute the con- 
tinued earning of the low wage to unwillingness to 
work. It had little or no evil effect on the people 
(see reply to question 32) 

38 Payment was made weekly More fiequent 
payments, say every 4 days, would be better foi the 
people , but payments draw people from their woik 
and thus interfere with the performance of then 
task 

39 During their fiist fortnight on a work, people 
were generally paid twice a week. 

Payments at intei vals of a week undoubtedly 
threw the people into the Bama’s debt, and for this 
reason I would prefer to see payments made every 
3 or 4 days. Weekly payments also tended to throw 
*he people into their Mukddam’s debt and the right 
to recover his money from them opened a dooi to 
blackmailing and extoition which many Mukddams 
u ere only too ready to avail themselves of. 

40 Payment was made to each individual I 
have no experience of payments being made to the 
headman of the gang, but I should consider the 
system as objectionable as it would give great 
opportunities foi the headman to swindle the mem- 
bers of the gang 
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41. I attach a statement giving information on 
this point. Many people remained for weeks to- 
gether on the work earning less than even the penal 
wage Presumably they hadresouices of their own. 

43 The maximum wage was as laid down in 
Chapter VII of the Famine Code Non-working 
children weie relieved as laid down m the Famme 
Code, receiving cooked food on the pi escribed scale. 
Weakly persons capable of some work were put m 
class IV (nominally worked) and paid m cash, their 
wage being always the equivalent of 12 ehataks, 
how r ever much or little work they did ; then outturn 
of work was not measured, 

45. Muster rolls were always kept up The 
system here, though a system of payment by results, 
was virtually the task system with a very low mini- 
mum. The copy of the circulai attached to these 
replies explains it 

46. The prices scale for each woik were taken 
from the nearest market tow T n, being reported every 
week by the Mdmlatdar of the taluka. It was 
based on the price of jowdn, the staple food of the 
district Less than -1- lbs. wei e ignored, in so far 
that 165 lbs. were treated as 16 lbs. , 16^ and 161 
lbs. w ere treated as 17 lbs. 

47. I leave this question purposely unanswered, 
as Public Woiks Department Officers being moie 
directly concerned than I was, can go into greater 
detail 

48 An alteration m the task or wage could he 
ordered by the Superintending Engineer (see Gov- 
ernment Resolution No F — 538 of 5th March 3900) 
If, however, the Collector m a mattei of this sort 
gave any order and acted in anticipation of sanction, 
he w'ould probably seldom be overruled, unless 
obviously wrong 

51 — 69 There were no small village woiks m the 
Satara District. I have had no experience of them. 

60. There are no aboriginal tubes in mydistnct 

61 A sum of Rs 1,000 was placed at the disposal 
of the Divisional Forest Officei for employment of 
labour in forests. He employed 9,027 people in 
clearing forest boundary lines, paying annas 2 per 
man, annas 1-6 per woman, and anna one pei w ork- 
mg child. 

No fodder works weie opened , though many peo- 
ple obtained a living by cutting and selling to the 
public forest grass " > 

62 There was no such system, except m so far 

that a few trial shafts for pnvate wells weie sunk at' 
public expense, the anangement being that if water 
was found the owner would have to repay the cost of 
the trial shaft, tagdi being advanced to him for 
the construction of the well (see Government Reso- 
lution No 36, dated 3rd Januaiy 1900) The 
system was not much adopted, as the people did not 
apparently care for it j 
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63. No sucla special measures weie taken or 
required. 

64 Artisans were generally unwilling to go to 
lelief woiks, but when leally in need 1 they went 
and as 'a rule were not physically fit for ordinary 
labour 

66 26,423 lbs of grass" were impol ted from the 

foiests of the Thina District. 99,250'lbs of grass 
were taken from the forests m 1 the Western Gbits 
in this district., This' grass was stacked at depots 
and sold cheap, jthe puce being eventually- i educed 
to Rs 5mnd Rs 3 per 1,000 lbs. accoiding to the 
pait of the district from where the purchasei came 
When the prices were i educed, the grass was freely 
bought. 

Villagers were induced to send their cattle to the 
forests m the Western Gbits to graze Some 
went, but a good many of these died when the rains 
set m m June The total moitality among and loss 
by sale of cattle amounted to 1617 percent, but 
was chiefly confined to the moi e useless animals. 
Death from starvation was not very common 

67. Please see reply to the last question 

68. Dependants on large relief works were re- 
lieved by means of cooked food. 

69 In villages gratuitous relief was given under 
section 67 of the Famine Code by distubution of 
uncooked gram This system was adopted as being 
less likely to lead to dishonesty and fraud than a 
distribution of cash For the same reasons poor- 
houses were opened 1 in tracts where the village dole 
list seemed likely to he very high. 

71. 3 poor-houses were opened in this district — 
one at Patan on the 25th June 1900, one at KaracL 
on the 8th July 1900, and one at Vita on the 19th 
July 1900. They were attended by only the poorest 
ancl to a great extent the lowest castes The high- 
est number at them at any time was Patan 552, 
Kaiad 481, and Vita 125 

72. The reply to both questions is No 

73. The superintendents of poor-houses had 
orders to constantly weed out the people who ap- 
peared well enough to go to relief works, and this 
was also done by inspecting officers whenever they. 
Msited these institutions 

74. There was a kitchen at eaoh poor-house and 

a kitchen at each famine relief work, in all 10. Of 1 
these 7 were opened before the rains broke and 3 
after the rams broke. There were no kitchens 
apart from these institutions Any one within need 
of relief and living within 5 miles of a kitchen was 
expected to go to it. 

75 The ration provided wa3 that laid down in 
section 105 (c) of the Famine Code Meals were 
distributed twice a day at fixed hours, z e at 9 A m 
and 5 p m,- People were not allowed to take their 
food away ; they were compelled to feed on the 
premises. 
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76 No lule was laid down as regards tins matter 
of distance. As Collector I decided where kitchens 
should he, and did so with regard to the existence 
of other similar institutions. None were opened 
close to relief works. 

77. Admission to kitchens was free, m so far 
that any one might apply foi admission. The su- 
perintendent of the pool -house had authority to 
refuse admission if be thought fit, 

74 (2nd question ) The poor-house ration was 
that laid down m section 105 (c) of the Famine 
Code Jowdri was given at 2 poor-houses ; mlchni 
at the 3rd, that being the staple gram of that part 
of the country. 

In case of sickness or weakness the Medical 
Officer used his disci etion as logards varying the 
diet. He was generally guided by section 106, 
Famine Code, 

75 The village gratuitous relief lists were in the 
1st instance drawn up by the village officers They 
u ere checked by the Circle Inspectors, the ordeis 
were that every Cncle Inspector should visit eveiy 
one of his villages at least once a week They weie 
checked and the people inspected at longer inter- 
vals by the Famine Aval-kaikdn, the Mumlatdar, 
the Assistant or Deputy Collector, the Collectoi 
and the District Medical Officei, whenever one of 
these officers happened to visit the village 

76. Payment of village dole was always made m 
gram and daily at some suitable place m the village, 
such as a temple, cbavdi, &c In the western and 
hilly part of the country this system was impractic- 
able owing to want of gram-dealers and the villages 
were divided into group, a weekly distribution of 
gram being made at the “ centre,” e. a selected 
village in each group People who were too feeble 
to go to these distributing centres were allowed to 
send persons to fetch then gram for then. 

77 Gratuitous village relief was given for about 
3 months to some able-bodied people during the 
lams. These people left the famine relief works m 
oidei to start agricultural operations and foi some 
time bad nothing to live on. 

78 _ The cooks were almost invariably Mardtbas 
No objection to take cooked food was shown except 
m the rare instances of a comparatively high caste 
person, such as a Son&i, a Lmgayet, &c., wanting 
relief. These people were allowed to cook their 
own food. 

79 Kitchens attached to relief works were 
managed by the Special Civil Officer attached to the 
work Kitchens attached to poor-houses were 
managed by the supeimtendent of the poor-house. 
There were no other kitchens Their woik was 
supervised and checked by the ordinary revenue 
staff and m the case of kitchens at relief works 
by the Executive Engmeei, the Public Works 
Department Officer m charge, and the Special 
Famine Officers, who were Europeans, and who were 
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specially employed for this pm pose and for trying 
to check frauds on the works 

80 — 81 Cheap giain shops were nob actually 
opened , but money was subscubed in 2 or 3 places 
for the purpose, and the knowledge that tins was 
done tended to prevent Banias from unduly forcing 
up prices 

82 Out of a total land revenue demand for 
1899-1900 of Us 19,24,763-6-2, Rs 14,68,609-3-0 
were collected, leaving Its 4,84,264-2-2 outstanding. 
No formal oideis of suspension or remission were 
given. 

83 In deciding whether to compel a man to pay 
his outstanding balance or not, his general capacity 
do pay was taken into account, the crop alone not 
being the sole criterion That general capacity was 
in the first inquired into and leported by thp village 
officeis, checked by the Mamlatddr and then re- 
fened to the Assistant or Deputy Collector in 
charge of the taluka Government had ordered 
that no attachments were to be made by order of 
am one less than an Assistant or Deputy Collector, 
and these orders were on the whole carried out. 
Owing to some misunderstanding a few cases of dis- 
traint by subordinate officers occmred 

84 No suspensions or remissions were given 
before the date of the levenue instalment The 
people were very slow to pay their dues and those 
in arrears were given to undei stand that they ought 
to pay Some of those who could do so then paid , 
many who could and those who could not, did not 
pay, hence the outstanding arrears at the end of the 
year. The question of gi anting remissions to those 
who really cannot pay is now under consideration 

85 There are no true zemmdari tracts here in 
the usual sense of that term. Inamdars were not 
formally allowed suspensions or remissions of their 
quit-rent , but some of them, ]ust as in the case of 
the ryots dealing direct with Government, have as 
yet failed to pay all their dues. 

86 The system adopted here has, I think, 
worked fairly well. The people have as much as 
possible been given to understand that if they are 
able to pay they ought to pay and when they have 
not paid, caie has been taken not to he harsh with 
them The people here are always inclined to hold 
back their revenue and even in good years are often 
difficult to deal with Arrears are undoubtedly due 
in some cases from people who are quite able to pay, 
and steps are gradually being taken to recover this 
money Under a system which involves dealing 
sepaiately with each individual, there must always 
be some cases of excessive lemeucy or excessive 
stuctness, but on the whole the plan works well. 

87 The number of persons m receipt of relief 
was at no time as high as 15 per cent 

88 I do not think that relief iyas at any time 
defective If it had been, I should have heard 
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complaints, and the condition of tlie people would 
have deteriorated, which was not the case. 

89 The people cn relief n orbs Mere almost 
exclusively agricultmists, by m Inch 1 mean agricul- 
tmal, lahouieis and petty cultivatois, who wcie 
mostly fctate lyots I cannot say n'liat was the 
propoition of agricultural labourers as opposed to 
cultivat ors or actual ryots Very few artisans came 
to the M'oiks 

90. I have had no pei sonal expcnence of any 
foimer famine, hut Mastoid that the people came 
on more readily than they used to , the explanation 
being that the motives of Government are now 
better understood 

91 Pnvate credit undoubtedly u as contracted. 
Moneylenders M'ere very unwilling to lend money 
to people who had only very bad security to give. 
There was little or no ciop on the security of which 
people would advance money. 

92 — 93 A distance test commends itself stiongly 
to me In a district like this one, ndiere there is 
no difficulty in getting people to go to reliof works, 
such a test should, I tlnnlc, he freely adopted It is 
inadvisable among timid hill tribes I do not con- 
sidei any method of selection for admission to relief 
to be practicable 

94. In villages, births and deaths are registered 
by the village officers, the Malidrs being lequired to 
report to them On relief w oiks the Special Cn ll 
Officer is held responsible 

96 In the hot weather of 1900 choleia prevail- 
ed, there being 8,996 attacks and 4,869 deaths, 
Thioughout the diy season of 1899-1900 effoils had 
been made to deepen wells and smlc tempor.uy n ells 
m beds of stieams , little more could he done once 
cholera broke out In large towns attempts were 
made to prevent water being fouled by washing, 
&g Peimanganate of potash was not generally 
used 

97 Please see reply to question 22. 

98 Gram shops at works n r ere regularly inspect- 
ed by the Special Civil Officer and the Public 
Works Department Officer m charge of the woik 
and other officers who visited the works It was 
rare to find unsuitable oi insufficient food No 
giam dealer was allowed to sell at a work nithout a 
peirnit, and this was only given to respectable 
dealers This piecaution was adopted in April 

99 When the rams set in m June, the people 
collected a considerable amount of wild fruits and 
vegetables I am not awaie that their health 
suffered in consequence 

100 The only Native States from which imrai- 
giants came to our works are small States consist- 
ing largely of villages scatteied about m the SAtdra 
District Very few people came to our u^orks 
Probably not moie than I per cent, of the people 
on our M r orks came from those States. 
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102 Veiy fow orphans were found They were 
generally handed mer to friends and relatives 
Missionary institutions took about 50 or 60 

103 The classification of objects under the Cha- 
ritable Relief Fund seems to me satisfactory I 
believe in leaving the distribution of this Fund 
laigely to officials, this lessens the chances of mis- 
management- 

104 I heard no such complaints The local 
puce of food was not raised by any defects m lail- 
v ay carnage 

104 (a) Every Station Master m the district 
reported to me every week the quantity of gram 
imported at Ins station The statistics v ere, I fancy, 
leliable, but they were not checked 

105 I heard no such complaints. 

107. Private employeis largely pay wages m 
grain to their agricultural labouieis I do not tlnnk 
there is any tendency to substitute a cash for a 
gram wage Among aitisans cash wages pievail, 
and these cash wages rose during the famine. 

108 The only noticeable departures from tho 
piovisions of the Famine Code to which I can 
point are (a) that suspensions of Land Revenue 
were not given before the date of instalment as 
contemplated m paragraph 137, and (b) that there 
was practically no minimum wage heie I have 
dealt with both these questions in my replies to 
questions 84- and 32, and I consider that the depar- 
tiues were justified 

109 One Staff Corps Officer, one Postal Depart- 
ment Officer and one retned Oidnance Officer were 
employed in supei vision No officers of the Native 
Army or Non-commissioned Officers of the British 
Aimy were employed. One retired Native Officei 
was employed m a subordmate position I pan 
suggest no other source 

110. Non-official Municipal Commissioners m 
Sdtdra superintended and managed the distribution 
of dole m the town of Sitara and worked very well 
Two non official pool -houses were well manged by 
non-official native gentlemen 

111 The minimum wage was first paid on tho 
25th March It was abolished after a month, and 
on the 29th April the new system of fining below 
the penal wage down to 3 chataks was introduced. 
Just before the 25th March the numbers on woiks 

were — 

20th March . 25,424 

22nd ,j 27,090 

24th „ 27,236 

The numbers rose steadily, and on the 23id April, 
-.ust after the last payment on the minimum wage 
system, the numbeis were 42,821 , on the 28th Apnl, 
the first day of the new system, they were 46,766. 

The change m the system did not lead to any 
general reduction m numbers For on the 9th May 
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there were 47,855 people on the works, and on the 
19fck Map this number had lisen to 52,156. On the 
7th June tlieie were as many as 50,421 After that 
date a fall in. numbers set m and continued fairly 
steadily. It was due partly to resumption of agri- 
cultural work and partly to the feai of cholera, of 
which a few cases occurred on some of the works 
Whether the institution of the minimum wage 
system was responsible for the great increase m 
numbers during the month of April it is impossible 
to say. But the abolition of that system did not 
lead to any reduction m numbers, though the 
increase then ceased 

Taking the only work on which the system follow- 
ed here may appear to have not been a success, viz. 
the Tarla-Targaou Hoad, I find the following 


figuies — 

20th March (no minimum system) 1,619 
23rd March do 1,684 

1st April (minimum wage) 1,367 

lOthApnl do . 3,L45 

20th April do 4,454 

25th April (immediately after mini- 
mum wago payment) ... 6,255 

1st May (no minimum) 5,481 

8th May do. 6,248 

15th May do. 4,262 


The fluctuations appear to havo fairly been regu- 
larly affected by the changes in the system of 
wages. 

0 Gr DODGSON, 
Collector of Satara. 
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Period wo k 
ending 

j 


Apnnxi 
tu itu limn 

ApprcMmt { L numbei 

. of people inning 

Kamo of Woil 

her f 
people Oil 
ttOll 

i 

Pull ingc I 

i Betw ccn 
Penal in age full uid 
puial in i 0 e. 

tVui 
penal in i a d 

13th Juno 

Imprnung Tisgaon Pingh 

Road 

5,600 

100 

! 

! 

1 150 ! 

j 

2,350 

2,05 0 

J 

33 

Impioving i Tank 

1 

6,000 

1,250 ; 

i 

' soo J 

j 

2, SOO j 

1,1 50 

U 

Const i acting Relir Taut 
Bund 

7,750 

350 j 

2,050 

1,850 | 

2,600 

20th June 

Improving Mrym Tank 

6,OoO 

1,250 

450 

2,350 

1,950 

33 • 

Tdsgaou- Pingh Road 

3,050 


2,4 oO ' 

100 

510 

27th J une 

May m Tank 

4,950 

2,050 

659 ! 

1,750 

500 

33 

Sataia-Pandli upur Road 

3,500 


5(0 

100 

2,900 

4th July 

Goregaon Tauk 

5,350 

100 

450 

600 

4,000 


i' ole — The above figures no onh approximately aecmate The figures supplied to me m connexion 
fl'th this subject dull \uth gings 1 hirt couvoifi-d them into people bi multiplying each gang by oO 

C G DODGSON, 
Collector of Sdtara 


No F R — 1452 

Camp Nivai , 20th April 1)00 

CIRCULAR 

As it is found that latge numbots of people come on famine relief work3 content to do 
little oi no w rk and receive the penal minimum -wage 

The following ordeis are issued in supeise»siou of orders given in L-3 of 23rd March 
1900 — 

2 The system at piesent in use simply be extended so as to aimt of lining below -the 
penal minimum 

3 The tasks should be those given intho ace impini meats to G R No. F — 53S of 5th 
Mai ch 1900 

Two new clashes will be added to the scale of fines given m G R. No 581 of 9th Minch 

I960 

If 20 to 40 per cent only of task is done, the wage will be the equivalent of 6 chataks of 
grain 

If less than 20 per cent of task is done, the wige wdl be 3 chataks 

4 The fines will he as follows — 


W orh done— full ta=k 


Fines — N « ' 


Between 100 and 75 per cent 
Between 75 and 50 per cent , 
Work done 

Between 50 aud 40 per cent .. 
Between 40 and 20 per cent 
Below 20 per cent 


Half difference between maximum and mini- 
mum wages 

Full diffeience between maximum and mini- 
mum wages 

Fine 

Full diffeience between maximum and penal 
wages 

Full difference between noaximu n and equi- 
valent of 6 enataks of gi am 

Full difference between maximum and equi- 
valent of 3 chataks of gram 
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5 MukiSdnms will get tli6 same wages' as ar6 earned by the highest class w'oikmg in the 

gang 4 i 

Then, if only 10 y er cent of woik is clone bv the file, Class I and Class II will each receive 
the equivalent of 3 ebataks of gram and the MuhiSdam will receive the same 

If full 'ask is done, Class I will receive the equivalent of 19 ebataks of grain and Class If 
will receive the equivalent of 15 ebataks of gram and the Muhrfdam will receive 19 chatalm if 
there aie any membus of Class I in the file and 13 ebataks if the file is composed of only Class 
II and Class III 

In a Class IV file, the MuhiSdam would receive the equivalent of 12 cl aiahs of gram 

6 New-comeis should be divided into class II and III for the first 3 weeks and the 
Muhadam should be enteied as Class 11 

New-comers should not be fined the fust week and m tke second and third week 23 "nd 10 
pei cent of the fine should be romitted 

At tlic end of the third w'eekthosc of tlie mcmbcis of tho gang who aie suitable should lie 
tiausfoned to Class I and remissions of fines should cease 

7. There must be a Class IV file on evciy woik without exception 

Even if the officer m charge of the vvoiks thinks tho people are fit foi Cla^s II, he shoidd 
neveitlielcss pick out the 10 weakest and oldest people and enter m a class IV file to form a 
nucleus of a gang, into which other people can he placed who aie found to be weak or emaciated 

Great care must be taken to see that people who arc really weak or old and unablo to do 
a fan day's work are put in this gratuitous file At sime time care must be taken to see that 
idle people who can work, but won't, are not put in th.s file 

The Class IV or gratuitous file will bo given a nomiual task of half the task that would he 
demanded of a file composed of Class II and III but they wall not be fined even if they do not 
woik to the task r l lie Mustei Roll will be handed ova to tho Civil Officer for payment and 
will Le entered by him in his returns 

These people m Class IV file should not lie entered in Form XV. 

8 This new system should come into force duung the week commencing Sunday, Api 1 
the 22nd, and the lust payments on this system will be made on Sunday and Monday tho 28th 
and 29 lb April 

9. On test woiks p ece-vvorks will be continued 

'Signed) D. GEORGE, CE, 

Execuliv c Ergincer, JV 


(Tme copy ) 

C G DODGSON, 

vml’cctcr 



Mr. A. H. A. Simcox, I.C.S. 


Answers by Mr ASA Simcox, I 0 S , to the 
questions drawn up by the Famine Commission 


1 The outlook was fan The harvest of 1896 
liad of couise failed almost entnely, but on the other 
hand theie had been good crops in 1897 and veiy 
fan m 1898 An evidence of this is the fact that 
the cotton-ginning factories near Malegaon, which 
generally woik for only about thiee months m the 
year, in the season of 1898-99 began in December 
and worked light on up till the beginning of the 
rams m June. 

2. Yes My charge depended almost entirely on 
Lhauf ci ops The rabi sowings were confined to 
urigated aieas and to small tracts not far from the 
Ghats and to a portion of the south of Ndndgaon 
Tfiluka not fai fiom Auiangabad Otheiwise rabi 
crops consisted mostly of linseed grown m ceitain 
blacksoil aieas, and wheat and gram grown m moist 
hollows 

3 (a) About 22 inches at Malegaon. (b) Rather 
over 9 inches at Mdlegaon — sav from *40 to 42 of 
the aveiage (c) Early m October (d) The early 
rams were fair and encouraged sowing, but then 
there was an almost complete bieak all through 
July and August, accompanied by a stiong diymg 
wind Some ram, which fell in September and 
Octobei, came too late to save the crops. 

4 Probably about 25 or 30 per cent, m the 
Ghat districts, and in the plain districts not above 
1 or 2 per cent 

5 Having left the Malegaon charge m which I 
was serving through the 1897 and 1899 famines, I 
have not the materials to hand for answering this 
question. 

6 It was known that relief would be necessaiv. 
There were test works opened, but they weie rather 
useful m determining the best localities for relief 
woiks, the number of people to be expected, etc , 
than m proving the absolute necessity of relief 

7. The fiequent applications for relief, the sug- 
gestions of influential persons, the abnoimal number 
of beggars, the high prices, combined with my 
personal knowledge of the people and of their re- 
duced circumstances since 1897 

8. Road woiks were fiist stalled. In the “ test 
work ” stage the woik was paid for by the piece, 
and only those who actually worked got paid. This 
gave use to many complaints, and before long it 
was evident that in most cases a man weakened by 
pool living could not suppoit himself and family 
on his test work wage Permanent i-elief woiks 
weie started m my charge m the middle of Decem- 
ber 
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9 Tliere was no doubt a famine programme 
ready, but it bad to be modified at the last moment 
owmg to tbe remarkable failuie of the small 
stieams Camps could only be located neai nvers 
or laige streams from the outset Suivevs and 
estimates weie iead.v except m the case of one laige 
irrigation tank (near AfuIIiei), winch seems to have 
been forgotten by tbe Imgution Department, 
though it would have been a most uselul woik as 
regards ( 1 ) the increase of peimanent migation and 
(n) the water-supply of Malegaon Ton n { b ) I do 
not think the famine progiamme included establish- 
ments Ceitainly no lists of candidates weie kept 
up Tlie appointing of the necessaiy establishments 
was left to district officers who were readily able 
to pick out likely men from those of their acquain- 
tance Any pievious piovision must have been 
miserably inadequate, foi I remembei my Collector 
telling me he did not expect to have more than 
about 45,000 on lehef m the district, whereas at, 
one time theie were nearly 60,000 on two woiks 
close to Malegaon alone 

10 Laige woiks weie the backbone of lelief on 
the pLogiamme A progiamme of village w orks 
existed only, I think, in my own mind as legards 
my charge I had to take shoit leave owing to 
cncumstances beyond my control fiom August 
25th — November 25th As soon as I rejoined I 
sentm a list of ‘-mall works, several of u kick later 
on proved most useful 

11. (e) In my charge (except the Ghat legion) 
fodder failed very early, and as soon as August the 
forests were thrown open The featuie about the 
plain foiests was the large number of iron wood 
(STT5PT) tiees, the foliage of which is highly 
esteemed for foddei The gathering of the foliage 
employed many poor Bkils, etc , foi seveial months 
and kept many cattle alive 

(d) On my amval m November I found that 
the wealthier tiaders, etc , m Mdlegaon hadalieady 
an organized system of private chanty. They had 
imposed a voluntary octroi of annas 2 pel eait 
coming into Malegaon with any goods of theirs, 
and they expended the money so collected on doles 
of giain. 

(«) Test woiks were also started, I think at 
the end of Octobei 

(<?) (z) As soon as large works were oigamzed, 
kitchens were started on them The fiist m my 
charge opened on Christmas Lay 

(5) Poor-houses weie staited m large towns 
about May oi J une. So far as possible 1 used to 
send people qualified for kitchen or pool -house 
maintenance to rehef-woik kitchens to save estab- 
lishment It was only m the lams that poor-houses 
weie leally useful 

(<?) (zz) Up till the lams the poor Kokams, etc , 
neai the Gh&ts managed to get a livelihood omn^ 
to the extraordinary demand there was for ^lass, 
u Inch was only to be had near the Gluits & The 
cutting and carting of this grass went on until 



June. Then it perforce ceased and the hill peoph 
were very poorly off until their early crops came in 
Seveial kitchens and cheap giain shops were open 
ed m this pait of the world, and while “ depen 
dants ” could find food tliei e, the able-bodied weri 
provided foi on small works neai their homes 

12 (a) The staff of the Agucultural Depart 
ment was used foi this puipose and was speci 
ally increased This object was combined witl 
(cl) The tdluka and district officers also assisted 
and special men of the rank of Head Oleik wen 
appointed for tagai purposes who also supervisee 
work in this line 

(b) The condition of my charge was so hopeless 
that it dnectlv operated against the local employ- 
ment of labour, except in the case of gatheung 
fodder The farmeis naturally turned off then 
libouieis and worked themselves All the liangeis- 
on who usually get a livelihood by watching crops, 
weeding, leaping, etc , wore unemployed, because nc 
ciops giew to any height, and the cotton mills 
stopped for want of cotton Similarly there was 
no demand foi the clothing woven in Mdlegaon, 
and large numbeis of the Momm weaveis eithei 
went to Bombay 01 returned to Upper India 

(c) Knowing my people as I did, I piefened 
to leave the oiganization of charity to them, merelj 
suggesting peisonally to leading men that they 
should confine their attentions as far as possible tc 
the deserving pool of then own neiglibouihood, and 
not encouiage promiscuous begging My sugges- 
tions weie on the whole loyally carried out 

13 Tugdi was given in my chaige for wells 
up till about the end of Maich, aftei which 
time it was impiobable that wells would be m 
time to be of use, I have not the figures, but 
think the amount would be about R 1,75,000 or 
so. The loans weie recoveiable m whole 

14 Almost eveiy plain village in my charge 
had wells dug in it for migation duiing 1899-1900. 
In many cases they went dry either at once 
oi before any crop came to matui ity, but m 
most cases some sort of crop was laised. In 
one village alone 80 new uelis weie dug The 
second pait of this question is impossible to answer 
profitably m general Mv cbai ge was very uneven 
m contour In parts 20 feet would leach watei, 
in paits 60 feet would not. But I can safely say 
that the subsoil water has not been so low m level 
m the memory of any one now living. I have 
remarked above that tagdi was hugely given for 
wells, and so fai as possible was lestucted to lands 
wlieie water would probably be found I consider 
that the larger portion of the giant was useful 
undei head (a), and no doubt undei head ( o ). 
Generally a man would work himself with bis 
family and friends — lined labour was the exception. 
As legards (b) I would sav that I consider a gieat 
many, too many, wells Mere dug to last permanent- 
ly The Kunbis aie essentially lazy, and if they 
can get hi ead out of a diy eiop, as they usually 



can, they will no! trouble about well irrigation. 
Besides, I save as small giants as possible, so as to 
spread out tbe money over as many recipients as 
possible, and knowing the people’s tempernmentj 
not to burden them witli heavy debts in tlie future 
I used to tell them that tliev weie only meant to 
use the giant to tide over the bad times in most 
cases, not but what giants weie given for perma- 
nent wells in oases where they seemed advisable 

15. The test woiks weie metal-breaking wotks 
on Local Board roads, but supei vised by tlio Public 
Works Department 1 do not know if tbe question 
of payment for them has yet been settled. 

18 The obvious bad condition of tbe people, 
and tbe need foi piovision for dependants. 
Some people left the test woiks m despair of get- 
ting sustenance 

19. Laige metal-breaking works on roads, 
and subsequently one large tank and tbe con- 
struction of two new roads. 

23 Admission was free No distance test was 
insisted on as a geneial measuie Sometimes it 
was found deniable to letnove parties of Bluls, 
etc, who camo fiom villages near the works to 
more distant woiks, as they would steal ciops, 
etc , in then own jungle, whereas they u ould not 
ventute out at night in an unknow n country 

24i I do not flunk the lato famine was one 
from which such questions as this can be ac- 
curately answeied The preceding famine was 
too recent, and the msli on woiks was so great that 
they rapidlv giew to enormous piopoitions Be- 
sides, tlie want of water, as I have said abow*, pie- 
vented tho woiks being evenly distributed oiei 
various areas Geneially applicants for relief could 
get it under 20 miles from home But the Kh&n- 
desli Distuct had a gieat name foi providing woih, 
as lately the Tdpti Valley Railway had emploj cd 
many labouieis In the eaily dajs of the famine 
many persons came from the Deccan to go to tins 
Railway and of course weie disappointed Some 
of these were to be found about Malegaon on the 
w orks 

26 There was a civil officer on each work 
Woiks were not divided mto chaiges Tbe cml 
officeis weie of tlie rauk of Head Kaikun, and 
gotfiom fi50 to B80 per mensem. They were as 
far as possible independent of tlie Public Woiks 
Department officials on tbe woiks It was found 
that tbe woiks grew to so great a size that by tlie 
time the civil officer bad done bis owm kitchen and 
samtaiy woik be bad not much fuitber time at bis 
disposal He checked a ceitaxn amount of musters, 
saw to the Water-supply and burying giound, both 
of which lequired much supervision tins year, and 
liad no fuitliei time to go mto questions of lates 
of payment and other technical matteis. I do not 
remember a case last year m which the civil officei 
took the initiative m a question of this kind. As 
to the second part of the question tbe civil officers 
ceitamly had the authority but not. the opportunity. 



27 I never bad a case of tbis kind biougkt to 
nay notice. 

28 Gangs weie of 50 workeis each under a 
mukddam As far as possible the convenience of 
the people w as consulted, those of one village or 
one caste keeping togethei It was often necessary 
to put a foieign mukddam. ovei them, then own 
friends being inclined to encouiage slinking of 
work 

32 I eonsidei that payment by results is un- 
suitable to famine relief woiks. The fact is that 
the people now know of the existence of works, 
and lia\e no silly feais of being poisoned, etc. 
'l'lioy also know that they will get enough to keep 
body and soul togethei But they have a ceitam 
reluctance to go on woiks. Alter all it means 
leaving their village and then house for a very 
uncomtoi table hut, and then natural indolent 
existeme toi one wheie, if they do not do mucli 
work, they aie always being womed to do it 
Also they always 'hold out as long as possible on 
the chance that some late lain will come and save 
some of tneu crops In iaet, they liave, I believe, 
veiy much the same feeling as county people in 
England have about going “ on the parish ” But 
all the time tliov are hesitating they are piobably 
pinching lliemsihes and the consequence is that 
they aruve in a condition so bad that they cannot 
earn a hung by the work lliey do Owing to this 
feeling I do not think 1 can assent to the last pait 
of the question. It is my opinion that so long as 
famine lolief payments are made on the principle 
of just keeping a man m good condition, it cannot 
bo expected that he will woik with any enthusiasm. 
Very few people work foi u oik’s sake, hut lather 
that they may livo coinfoitablv aftei wards, or may 
gain oxtra comforts at onco "Weie the payments 
by results to bo such that they w ould enable tlie 
hard worker to save money or got any appreciable 
amount of extia luxiuy, they might work satis- 
factorily. But the famine woiks themselves aie 
as a rule such that Government do not caie whetliei 
they aie finished ol no, that is to say, they aie 
started not for then own utility but foi the purpose 
of giving relief It follows that Government aie 
not prepared to lay out extia money to get moie 
work than necessary done Moreover, the people 
know that Government have pledged themselves 
to keep them alive and not let them starve, and 
this encourages idleness m a natuially idle people 
To put a case winch would be the leverse of what 
always happens Imagine the 1 00,000 people neai 
Malegaon to have all worked as hard as they could 
on piece-work the whole time they were on relief 
The already mountainous heaps of metal would 
liave become veritable Alps, oi might have excited 
the admit ation of Cheops himself 

33 The only remark I have to offer is that 
new annals weie given full wages for the fiist 
week or fortnight, if neeessaiy, to impiove then 
condition. 
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89 "Weekly payment was universal. It Was 
only during the week afrei anival that complaints 
wore geneial, and that only towards the beginning 
of the famine Soon the Banyas began to know 
the mukadains and puncipal men of the gangs, and 
on proof that an amval was a member of so and so’s 
gang the necessaiy ciodit was generally forth- 
coming. 

4i0. To the individual I prefer this system, 
otherwise the complaints become endless and the 
muk&dam may develop into a mere slave-driver 

44. I found it profitable to employ a conti actor 
foi the kitchen food, who got up wheat flour from 
Bombay and delivered it at the woiks cheaper 
than I could have purchased and giound any giam 
locally 

51. No such diafts were made The small 
ivories weie only ojiened at the beginning of the 
cultivating season, so that the people might be 
neai then* homes 

52. The idea of the small works was to provide 
woik for a few suuoundmg villages, A farmer 
could then send his family to earn their hi cad, 
while he stayed at home to plough, or if necessary, 
he could come to work one day and plough another 

58. Tillage tanks and roads through difficult 
passes to he made sufficientlv good for bullock 
cart traffic, also removal of pucUj -peai 

54 They weie conducted undtn my direct 
management in so far as that and kept all the 
accounts and verified all musteis befoio payment 
Under me I had membeis of the 'ldlului Local 
Boaids acting as supeuntendents of one oi two 
woiks each In most cases thoy weie unpaid, but 
m one or two cases w'heie the goutlemen had them- 
selves suffered fiom the effects of tho famine small 
honoiana were given. 

55 The superintendent had under him cloiks 
accoi ding to requirement, and we weie foitunate 
enough to get on almost eveiy work a ictiied Public 
Woiks Department or Local Boaul oveiseei oi 
clerk who was able to measuie out tasks and allot 
them 

(6) The woik consisting foi the most pait of 
digging earth fiom a suiface and carrying it to a 
dam or road, the hollows left caused measurement 
to he easily done 

(c) Payments were made weekly by the supei- 
mtendent m peison The Mamlatddrs and I myself 
continued to visit the woiks and supervise them 
fairly frequently The superintendents entered 
into no formal agreement, hut the woilcs being of 
utility to themselves oi their neighbours, and thov 
themselves being respectable men, I never found 
any suspicion of foul play 

56 The task system was attempted roughly 
Mon were paid anna 1 pies 9, women anna 
1 pies 6, and children anna 1 Poi late arrival 
and laziness I, the Mamlatdar oi the superinten- 
dent lined men and women down to anna 1 each. 


Tlie woiks generally only weie laige enough 
to admit of some 500 01 600 people woikmg at a 
time Only people from neigbbouiing villages 
were taken on, and preference was given to culti- 
vators and their families 

67 In some cases peisonal knowledge or 
local enquiry was useful m determining whether 
persons should be admitted. This was the excep- 
tion, not the rule 

68 I think not The small works * were of 
eouise more popular, but weie confined m their 
scope Outsideis coming “ for a loaf ” weie 
piomptly sent away from small woiks 

59 ]?oi my own chaige I should answer in 
the affirmative One leason is that I was well 
suppoited by gentlemen willing to supeuntend 
the woiks, another is that plenty of such woiks 
was to be found which would be useful to the 
people But if it were a question of large woiks oi 
small woiks, both equally unprofitable, and both 
to he entnoly managed by paid agency, I should 
prefer the large works for the sake of economy and 
facility of management. I think small woiks aie 
veiy useful m the cultivating season 

60 There weie Bhils m eveiy village in my 
charge, and on the Ghats weie many Kokanis, 
Kolis and Yaihs No special tests weie applied 
to them The Blais flocked on to works eaily for 
the most part, though some waited till they were 
very thin The Ghat people got some crops, and, 
as I said above, largely maintained themselves by 
grass-cutting In the lams some small norks were 
opened near the Ghats, and kitchens and cheap 
gram shops were staited Small amounts of tagai 
for subsistence weie also given 

61 None in my chaige 

62. A system of digging trial pits for wells was 
introduced on the condition that if watei weie 
found at a reasonable distance tag&i was granted 
to the ownei of the field, and the amount spent on 
the tual pit deducted from his giant If water 
were not found Government boie the cost The 
plan, however, came into operation too late in my 
chaige to he of geneial utility, and I do not think 
it was a general success. I considei that if a man 
be given tagdi and allowed to use it independently, 
he and his family do the woik cheaper than hired 
laboureis. 

63-64 There are normally about 12,000 Momin 
weavers m Malegaon No special relief was given 
them Veiy few came on ordinal y woiks Many 
went to Bombay or returned up country. I was 
able to give them considerable assistance m buying 
their wares foi charitable relief fund distributions 
of clothes and private peisons also bought largely 
of them for distubution 

66 Tagai was largely given for fodder, the 
Ghdt foiests weie opened and people encouraged 
to send cattle theie, and pressed grass wasimpoited 
and sold at cheap lates The wells dug also pio- 
vided a ceitam amount of fodder crops About 
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70 or more per cent, of the cattle died, But the 
plough cattle were largely saved The climate 
and want of water on the Ghats induced disease 
which killed many cattle 

G8. (a) By cooked food, except m a few cases 
wheie ram made the kitchens leak, when unoooked 
food was given ( b ) Not at all 

69 70 At first village relief was mostly given 
it was only later on that poor-iiouses were staited 
in large places. Village lehef was given («) as a 
dole to village servants wlio were necessarily re- 
tained in the villages, but who had insufficient 
means of subsistence, and (b) to orphans and aged 
and infirm residents with no piotector, and to 
other nnpi otected persons whose presence on worlt9 
was undesnable, such as lepeis Village relief 
was piefeued as being cheaper It can bo managed 
by existing establishments foi the most pait 
Pool -houses were lendeied necessary by the accu- 
mulations of beggars and ne’ei-do-wolls in ton ns 
near the lams 'Jhe recipients weio selected by 
pei sons with local knowledge and no furthei test 
was lequired 

71, 72 and 73 Two, At Malegaon opened in 
May and at Ndndgaon opened in Juno The num- 
beis reached 700 m one case and 600 m the othoi 
They weie mostly filled by beggars The punish- 
ment was not to send from the w oik to the pooi- 
house,but the leverse The beggars prefened any- 
thing to work Weekly drafts took place 

74. The only kitchens (apait from laigo 
woiks) were at Kalvan and Kanashi near the 
Gl,dts They weie opened m the rains for the hill 
tribes, and served about 60 villages each (but rery 
small hill villages) 

75 The Famine Code ( lation, seived twice a 
day, and only to those who ate at the kitchen. 

76 Not m my cliaige 

77. The restrictions were the same asm giving 
village relief, for which the kitchens weie a sub- 
stitute It was impossible to get about fiom vil- 
lage to village m the mins near the Ghdts, so the 
mfiim, etc , were collected at kitchens. 

2nd Question 74 — The Famine Code ration of 
wheat In cases of sickness and weakness extiadiet 
was allowed, genei ally consisting of milk or gruel 

2nd Question 76 — The village officers, strictly 
superintended by the Mamlatddr, Special Head 
Clerk and Circle Inspector, and less fiequently by 
myself and other distuct officeis Eveiy village 
was visited bv some officei once a fortnight 

2nd Question 76 — In giain daily at the reci- 
pients’ village Latei on central villages were 
selected 

78 Maidthas No objections were raised. 

79. Bidhman superintendents, supervised at 
frequent intervals bv the Mdmlatdai, Special Head 
K.drkun and Circle Inspectois 

80. Two only for Kokam cultivatois near the 
Ghdts Bunds were provided by the I 0 R. Bund. 



81 No Then, opeiation was too local. 

82 None formally, but haish measures for 
lecovery were not put in. foice against any one 
unless it was shewn that his land was sold or hea- 
vily moitgaged to a s&vk&r who could well pay, or 
that he was a person of means 

87. The numbeisweie up to 30 per cent m 
my chaige The reason was that so shortly befoie 
there had been distress, and the people had not 
recovered then position 

89. Depiessed castes mostly , but I should say 
that by March theie were quite as many Kunbis 
as Mahars and Bhils many of these were labourers 
only, but many were also occupancy tenants. 

90. The famine of 1896-97 had taught the 
people that they would anyhow he kept alive on 
lelief works, and had removed the supeistitious 
ideas about poisoning the food, etc. But as I said 
above, I do not think theie are many who would 
not rather live at home if they could than come on 
relief. 

91 I know the s^vkais wanted exorbitant lates 
for money or giam, and that m many cases they 
absolutely lefused to give them at any price 
Silver ornaments were selling at annas 8 per tola 
I am afiaid the people mostly had very few re- 
sources last year 

98 The civil officer and other district officers 
frequently inspected the baz&is There were one 
or two cases ot Banyas tiying to sell bad gram, 
but drastic measures weie adopted and the abuse 
did not spiead 

99 Yery little The karanda and umbar crop, 
which is laige m my charge, almost entirely failed 
owing to tliP di ought. 

100 Very little. There were a few from the 
Niz&m’s terntoiy, but not more than 200 or 300 
There weie also a few stiagglers from the Dang 
States 

102 Most of them produced fi lends or were 
adopted m their caste A few were sent from 
Nandgaon to the Nasik G. M S Mission. I had 
about 30 m my own compound All but threo 
have gone to friends or been adopted 

103 None, but I think that if the district 
committees are going to allot money to district 
officers foi distribution, they should not he over- 
caieful m restricting those officers to oueor another 
head. Personally 1 got ovei this difficulty by 
spending the money fiist and asking leave aftei- 
wards when necessary — but I should have preferred 
a fiee hand at fiist. 

105 Only m a few solitary instances, and this 
was due, I consideied after enquiry, to the niggard- 
liness of the would-be employers 

106 (6) I would only remaik that after the 
1896 famine evervone sowed giam which conse- 
quently became extremely cheap Next yeai eveiy 
one sowed cotton, which also became extiemely 
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cheap. Consequently the Kuhbis did not require 
so much as they might have had they been more 
judicious. 

197. Partly Geneially a man Mill woik for 
about B30 01 RIO pei annum (^r 3 T?r ftreR), * c„ 
having food and drink thiown m Day-labour waB 
rathei dearei last weeding and reaping season than 
usual 

110 I have aheady ansuored this question, 
vide question 51 above 

112 I tlunk not to any maiked extent , so far 
as I can make out the caste feeling, which is 
society, lehgion and moials to the people, nas as 
stioug on relief works as clsewheie The people 
weie generally gianted holidays on feast days and 
local fair days. 

AHA. SIM COX, 
Assistant Collector 


Scitdra, 6th January 1901. 


Extract from the letter from 3fr A E A Simcor, 
I C S , foi warding the above 

1 was during the late famine in chaigo of the 
talukas of Mdlegaon, Ndudgaon, Bdgldn and ILal- 
van m the Ndsilc District I havo been transferred 
thence one month 

As I only leceived the papers of questions a 
few days ago, I had no opportunity to obtain any 
figures from my foimoi charge. Thus it comes 
that all my figures aie only approximate, and 
though I do not think they are far wrong, yet I 
do not wish them to be taken to bo absolutely 
exact. 



Captain Gr. P. Sealy, I.SE.S. 


Answers by Captain Gr F Sealy, I M.S, late Dis - 
tiict Medical Office), Raira, to the questions 
di awn up by the Famine Commission. 


94 I believe tbe Talati registeis all biitbs and 
deaths in. villages reported to bun, m tbe case of 
municipal towns the Secietary attends to tbe Regis- 
ters Reporting of bn tbs and deaths is compulsoiy 
on the part of relative*, and omissions m this respect 
are, I believe, punishable offences 

95, The high moitality m Kan a is paitly attri- 
butable to both unsuitable and insufficient food. 
As legards tbe former tbe Guzeratis with tbe excep- 
tion peihaps of the Fhads — low caste people who aie 
almost tbe only legular labouiois — seem tobe unable 
to thnve well on grams they are unaccustomed 
to In vauous villages all ovei tbe district I found 
that even the Kimbis and Fahdars who bad not 
suffered from any scarcity of food, had died m 
abnoimal numbeis ouiug, according to tbe state- 
ments of then relatives and others, to then being 
leduced to live on Jatoaii and Rangoon rice m 
place of bojan and home-grown rice. In pooi- 
liouses also I found tbe same thing and it was 
sometimes stated by the relatives of people who had 
returned ill fiom lelief works and died m a few 
days, that the gram sold on the woiks did not agiee 
with them Again, dole-recipients used sometimes 
to eat gram law and this vas what I repeatedly saw 
m and around Villages though wood was always to 
be had for the cutting, 

!<As legal ds the sufficiency of food, I think that 
the wages earned by men on the relief woiks, weie 
insufficient for the Guzei ati who, m Kaira at least, 
is accustomed to a generous dietaiy while doing 
l’glit or veiv light woik, except in the case of the 
JDhad and Kanbi 

At the commencement of the hot weathei, in 
March and Apnl, the quality and quantity of the 
food of relief woikers seem to have been instru- 
mental in producing a fever (not lelapsing or famine 
fever, it was proved) which often terminated m 
death within a few days of the sufferers’ return to 
their villages The same soit of fever seems to 
have affected old and young people m the villages 
also. 

I also believe, as I have mentioned m the state- 
ment appended, that from tbe middle of Novembei 
1899 to Febiuary and Mai ch 1900 there weie not 
enough people on the village dole. Besides this 
theie were at this time, although to a lessei extent 
than from April to June, young able-bodied people 
of both sexes who seemed to be m distress and get- 
ting insufficient food but uho could not be pei- 
suaded to go on to the relief woiks The lattei 
used to give as their leasons that they weie “ not 
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paid” (which meant that for 3 or 4 or 6 days after 
commencing woik, they were still unpaid;, that the 
wages were insufficient, the work too haid, that 
they would not leave their villages, etc In Febiu- 
ary when daily payments to new comers was com- 
menced, I was able on one or two occasions to 
collect and despatch to a lehef work as many as 
150 men on promising that they would be paid 
daily foi the fiist week and bi-weekiy aftei that, as 
I believed was being done 

96. There was practically never any difficulty 
as regai ds the quantity of water in villages or 
works When cholera bioke out the svstomatic 
disinfection of wells was carried out. I advised the 
Collector to have the wells of all villages where 
choleia appeared disinfected at least once a week, 
and this was done more oi less according to the 
eneigy and intelligence of the village officials, the 
number of wells in each village vaiying from 5 to 
20 or 30 , no more responsible officers could be 
obtained for the woik 

I should mention that I liad no pievious experi- 
ence of, or mfoiraation about, the efficacy of pei- 
manganate of potash as a disinfectant of drinking 
watei. As soon as I realised the extreme value ot 
the permanganate — and this was in a few days from 
the commencement of the outbreak — I matlo 
arrangements for the immediate disinfection weekly, 
hi- weekly and m some cases eveiy other day, of tho 
wells near the relief works and poor-houses in the 
whole district. This was largely successful At 
some works, however, cases ot cholera continued 
and I found that this was duo to tho majority of 
the workeis living in the suriounding villages. I 
then made arrangements with the Collector for tho 
disinfection bi-weekly of the wells of all villages 
within a radius of 3 or miles from the woiks. 
This measure was very successful at most of the 
woiks wlieie the disease seemed to be lmgeung 

Some wells containing a large amount of oiganic ~ 
matter requned much more frequent disinfection 
than others 

97 Trench latnnes were m use at both lehef 
woiks and poor-houses, as well as kitchens In the 
foimer only a small proportion of the woikeis could 
be got to use them and it was nevt to impossible, to 
prevent them squatting in nallas, behind hedges, etc. 
In poor-houses they were too often impioperly used, 
the tienches being avoided The management of the 
Litimes and other sanitary arrangements was super- 
vised by the Speoial Civil officer who took advice 
fiom the Hospital Assistant on the woik and my- 
self. 

At relief woiks I thought the trenches in latnnes 
weie never properly dug, though the Famine Code 
contains explioit directions on the subject. They 
were generally excessively wide and too shallow, 
so that people might easily misunderstand their 
purpose. However, though defects in these matter s 
gave use to a ceitam amount of nuisance, the 
Sanitary Commissioner thought there could follow 



little injury to health in the loose sandy soil that 
exists m most parts of Kaira. 

98 Tes , — the Civil Officer, Hospital Assistant 
and myself used to inspect the giam sold on the 
works I always found it to be of good quality and 
never heard any reports on the works to the con- 
traiy 

99 To a small extent the people in the Eastern 
pait of the Thasra Taluka — one of the most distressed 
tracts in the districts — lived more or less from about 
February to April or so, on the Moiora fruit Such 
people died m rather large numbers aB it was only 
those m great want that took to this fiuit which, 
though harmless, is of small nutritive value. 

100. 1 only noticed any immigration fiom 
Native States at the Pah Metal-breaking woik 
where a good many people from Marwai and, appa- 
rently, the Panch Mahals sought work. On this 
woik I should say that about 20 or 30 per cent, 
had come from places outside Kaira 

101 Judging by the condition of these “ fo- 
leigneis” at Pah. I should have thought that their 
mortality was not more than, if as high as, that of 
British subjects Erom enquiries about the death 
icgisters m villages I think that the number of 
deaths of immigrants into Kaira, compaied with 
the total mortality, was next to ml. 

Nasnabad, 

28th January 1901 

I took up my appointment of Bistuct Medical 
Officer for famine, Kana, on the llth November 
1899 and lemamed m the district till about the 
20th July 1900 

I should like to mention to the Famine Com- 
mission some of the defects which in my opinion 
existed in the famine administration m Kaua and 
to make some suggestions, where I can think of 
any for their removal. 

First as regards relief works Early m the 
famine these do not seem to have been made suffi- 
ciently atti active, as they lequned to he, to induce 
famme-stncken people to take relief. The woiks 
weie not numerous enough so that people had to 
go considerable distances, 8 to 15 miles or so, and 
weie practically compelled to live at or near 
them, and had to make a rather long journey when 
they visited their homes weekly, which seems to 
have been their custom The piece-woik system 
of payments which was m force from October to 
Eebiuary seems to me unsuitable to all except 
the Dhads and other professional labourers m 
Kaira. The majority of the people on the works, 
viz , Dharalas or Kohs, seem to be unaccustomed 
to any but the lightest labour, and could seldom 
earn more than If annas as fai as I could observe, 
while the Dhade commonly earned 3 annas and 
moie, as I was told by the Assistant to the Exe- 
cutive Engineer of Kaira The minimum wage, 
also, of If t° If annas, seemed to he too low con- 
sidering that the men, doing less woik probably, 



* weie accustomed to nearly double the amount 
of gram that the wage purchased Tins is probably 
one of the reasons explaining the very laige 
amount ol illness, leading to a high village mortal- 
ity, that originated m the relief-works. In a 
gieat many cases also, a man and woman earning 
this wage would have to feed one or more children 
who, for some reason, would not be taken to the 
kitchen to be fed I would suggest a minimum 
wage of If or 2 annas with gram at 16 or Id lb 
per rupee, and a penal (subsistence) wage for the 
absolutely lazy, of 1 01 If anna, according to the 
price of grain. At one or two relief woiks in May 
and June I noticed that the people weie getting 
the minimum wage of If oi If anna though they 
weie doing little more than an hour oi two’s woik 
a day. Tins seemed to me very sound as only the 
really needy took advantage of the relief So dis- 
tasteful are the relief works to the majority of 
the population, that they only received enough to 
keep them alive and m health till the nruval of 
better times 

Tank works were appreciated much more than 
works extending over long distances, such as load 
or diamage woiks On the latter, parents some- 
times had. to take then children considei able dis- 
tances m order to get them fed at the kitchens, and 
the consequence often was that the chiklien weie 
fed by their parents and not at the lutohens 

Metal-breaking was very unpopular except 
to the piofessional metal-breakei, who seemed to 
earn good wages at the quaines This seemed to 
me the most laborious and trying task of all to 
the untrained man, who sometimes earned as little 
as | to 1 anna a day at tlio occupation. The mini- 
mum wage foi a really email task seems to be 
called foi m quarries A penal (subsistence) wage 
might he substituted m the case of the absolutely 
lazy 

Erequent payments would tend as much as 
anything to bung men on to the woiks It is 
obvious that on first arrival at a woik a man, who 
is piobably more oi less weak, cannot manage to 
woik without food for a week or even 3 days 
Daily payments would, if introduced, have to be 
continued, as otherwise men would move eveiy 
week from work to woik to receive daily pay- 
ments This occurred to a considei able extent m 
Kan a. 

Huts for woikers seemed to he little used. 
Unless made on a somewhat luxunous scale, they 
are hotter m the day than the shade of a tiee 
In cold weather at night they are little used, as 
people prefer to lie aiound camp fires The camps 
built foi the monsoons appeared to me to he any- 
thing but watei proof , m fact, except for the kitchen 
and a few othei huts foi the civil officers, hospital, 
etc , I think that m Kaira, where theie is so much 
shade, the building of camps is superfluous expense 

The kitchens on relief works were on the whole 
well managed. Perhaps the practice of giving 



milk to young and emaciated children might have 
been introduced earlier, but there was often gieat 
difficulty m getting a sufficient supply of milk 

The Hospitals on lelief woiks weic not patron- 
ised much, as sick people generally went back 
quietly to their villages, piefemng any fate m 
tlieir homes to treatment on the lelief woiks, far 
from their villages I would suggest that, in cases 
of slight illness, workeis should be tieated as 
“out-patients ” if they desne it, getting a subsis- 
tence wage 01 the minimum wage, and living 
where they like Patients seriously ill in Hospital 
might be given the minimum wage foL their fami- 
lies The Public Works subordinates used often 
to send people to Hospital on account of tufhng 
ailments They were unwilling to lemam in 
Hospital though they would have been pleased to 
be treated as out-patients while getting a wage 

Secondly, as regaids pooi-houses — 

These weie well managed generally. The giam 
used was the cheapest obtainable This often did 
not agiee with the inmates when they weie accus- 
tomed to a different sort, especially m the case 
of old people Heie also milk was not given to 
delicate childien and infants as early as it might 
have been, but this was sometimes unavoidable, 
as milk could not always be obtained locally m 
sufficient quantities. 

Thndly, as legards villages, no difficulty m 
regard to water-supply existed 

Eor a considerable penod, viz , fiom the middle 
of Novembei up to March, there were too few 
people on giatuitous lelief Theie had been pre- 
viously a laige but probably not excessive number 
on the village dole, but Government asked tbe 
Collector for an explanation of tho apparently' 
laige numbeis on the Kan a dole lists Govern- 
ment did not seem satisfied witb tbe explanation 
ot tbe Collectoi wlio u as asked to bave Ins dole 
lists sciutimzed so that the flow of pnvate chanty 
should not be stopped. This is, as far as I can 
lemember, the substance of a Government Reso- 
lution of October 01 November 1899 At the end 
of -Decombei 1892 and the beginning of January 
1900 I noticed, as I thought, that theie were very 
few on the dole even of those whom I thought 
should have been, and m my fitst foitmglitly lepoit 
about that penod, I stated that I had observed a 
“ degree of want amounting m some cases to actual 
starvation.” These were my woids as fai as I can 
remember The Collector m his remarks on my 
report implied, if I lemember rightly, that I was 
exaggeiating the amount of distiess, and the Com- 
missioner, m forwaidmg the conespondence, quoted 
tbe apparently large numbeis on the dole m his 
Division In the two oi tlnee following foitnightly 
reports I continued to diaw attention to the 
severity of the distiess m the Nanad, Kapadvamj 
and Thasra Talukas In fact, m the Mehmadabad 
and the three abovementioned Talukas the lists 
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bad been cut clown to almost nil when they existed 
at all, It seems to me that tins reduction m the 
lists, which affected a laigo number of aged and 
young dependants and other helpless people eligible 
for the dole, caused a great deal of siiffcung It 
should be noted that, owing poihaps to the previous 
freedom of tlio distant fiotn famine, the proportion 
of aged and helpless people m Kaiia was unusually 
laige and that tlio Collector bad pointed this out 
to Government as an explanation of the apparently 
largo number of dole recipients m tbc district m 
October 1899 

From March or Apul to .Tnlv when I loft the 
distncl, the village dole lists vvcio ns high ns any 
one could expect. In fact thevo were many get- 
ting the dole who should have been on relief woi ks, 
but who I found fiom repeated visits to then 
villages, wcio pieparod to staive lather than go 
on to the lehef woiks 

From this and from othei remarks I have 
made, unless my obsei rations be altogether ex- 
ceptional, it w ill be seen that the majority of the 
poorei classes m Ivaira aie most difhcult to relieve 
from famine conditions without show mg unusual 
libeiality It seems, with people of the clmiactci 
of the Dharula «, to be next to impossible to draw 
the line between unduo harshness and lavish gener- 
osity What also londercd the task of the district 
and famine offrccis more difficult was the entiro 
lack of experience of all concerned as to the effects 
of a famine in Gu'/oi at and the suitability or tbc 
leverso of the 1899 Bombay Famine Code to the 
people of tins pi ounce The famine it has passed 
through seems to lme clenh demonsti ated the 
liifoiiouty m stamina and vvoikmg powers of .1 
large propoition of the Gu/eratis and tbc lelatively 
laige supply of food they icqunc to keep tbom m 
health 

The know ledee gained dui mg the last famine 
will ho au invaluable guide m tho future, and the 
only pity is that it was so deaily bought 



Mr. W. H. Lucas, I. C. S. 


Replies by Mr TV H. Lucas, ICS, Deputy 
Commissioner , Thar and Pdrlcar , to the Famine 
Commission's questions 


Introductory. 


1 The monsoon of 1898 bad been almost a total 
failure tbrougbont the desert, the rainfall having 
averaged 5 inches as against a normal of 14 25 for 
the 12 months and 3 92 against 10 58 for the rainy 
season, i.e. June to September The harvest of 
1897 had been a good one. ihere was absolutely no 
crop raised in 1898, except an infinitesimally small 
rabi area on wells 

2. There were only 11,146 acres of khanf 
sowings as compared with an average of 400,000 
aores. 


3. (a) The average rainfall of the affected part 

during the last 9 years has been 10 58 (6) The 

actual average rainfall m 1899 was 18 only m the 
affected part and the percentage on the average was 
*7 (c) There was no rainfall after June in 1899 

(d) The rainfall m each of the 4 months, June to 
September 1899, as compared with the average of 
those months for the past 9 years, is as follows • — 


Juno ... .. 

July .. .. 

August 

Ml 

September 


1899 

18 

0 

0 

0 


Average of 9 j ears 

2 15 
4 78 
193 
183 


4 There n as no harvest m 1899 as the total 
cultivation failed. 


5 The peieentage of the total population of the 
affected area depending exclusively on agriculture 
(a) as petty cultivators is 22 ( b ) The percentage 
of agricultural labourers will be given hereafter 

Preliminary Action. 

6. It was assumed from the total absence of 
crops for two consecutive years, from the death of 
over 90 per cent, of the milch and plough cattle and 
from the emigration of two-thirds of the total deseit 
population 

7. The observed facts were that practically all 
the cattle had died , that nearly all the people except 
the Bdjputs and those who were tied to their homes 
for family reasons, had emigrated , that the price of 
gram (bcVjri) had risen to about 8 seers to the rupee, 
the normal price being 20 seeis , that reports were 
received that cases of emaciation had been noticed 
among the remaining population 

8. A few small village woiks (tanks) were open- 
ed at the end of September 1899 and at the same 
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time a few special tanks were also opened for lngh 
caste Rajputs wlio would not work with, persons of 
other castes and whose women would not woik m 
the day time as they weie purdahmshm The num- 
bei on relief works on 31st Octobei was 396 

Cliaiitable lelief by means of cash doles at Gode 
rates were also given at taluka head-quarters to 
destitute, aged and infirm and professional beggars 
whom the community would no longer support. 
Also to destitute wayfarers from Mai war and ad- 
joining Native States* 

No special tests were applied. 

9 There w r as a balance of Rs. 5,335 left over 
fiorn the Thai and Parkar Charitable Pund of 1891- 
92, and this balance was diawn upon as early as July 
1899, directly it was found that people weie begin- 
ning to wander aimlessly, and that emaciated Mdr- 
wdns and others ivere passing through the deseit 

(a) Lists of relief works were ready, the woiks 
had been actually located and estimates of cost 
been made beforehand. 

(b) No No special establishment w as ever em- 
ployed for relief woiks m the desert. 

10. Small village works. 

11. 1st (d) Organization of private charity 

2nd (e) The Government forests m the Nara 
Valley were thrown open m October free for 
giazing for desert cattle. 

3rd (b) Poor-houses 

12 (a) Prom November onwards Circle Inspec- 

rs were appointed, who touied continuously m their 
roles until the end of the famine and relieved with 
ish doles fiom the Thar and Paikar Charitable 
and destitute, aged and infirm persons in outly- 
ing hamlets where gram could not be procured Lists 
of persons relieved and accounts of money spent w r ere 
kept by the Circle Inspectors, and these were tested 
and verified by the Mukbtydrkais, the Deputy Col- 
lector and the Deputy Commissioner The Mukh- 
tyarkar saw all, and the Deputy Collector the 
majority of the persons who w r ere on the village 
cash dole lists , and these officers constantly added 
to or struck off from the lists as they saw fit 
The Circle Inspector visited every village and 
hamlet m his cncle at least onc9 a week and gave a 
7-days’ dole in cash to everybody on Ins list There 
were no gram dealers at more than 17 villages m the 
desert other than taluka head-quarter towns, but 
at these of course Pamme Code gram doles were 
given fiom the Thar and P&rkar Charitable Pund 
until 1st January 1900, and thereafter from the 
Government gratuitous grant (b) There was no 
local employment of labour, except for the Memgh- 
w&is, Blnls and Kolis m the early part of the 
famine who collected and sold to * Banias ’ and 
Memons the skins of dead cattle. ( c ) With the 
exception of the town of Mithi, the panehayet of 
which place subscribed Bs 500 and fed destitute 
W ayfarers, aged, infirm and others until the poor- 
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house Teas opened, there was no local charity what- 
ever given in the desert itself A fund called the 
Thar and Parkar Charitable Eund, of which the 
Deputy Commissioner was adimmstratoi, was open- 
ed m September 1899, and altogether Re 16,832 
weie subscribed to it from the Province of Sind 
This fund had a balance of Rs 5,335 remaining over 
from the “ mmiatuie famine ” of 1891-92 (d) The 

Circle Inspectors were, m the first instance, respon- 
sible for observing the general condition of the 
people and made weekly reports to the Mukhtydr- 
kars, besides reporting immediately any serious 
instance oi state of things that came under tbeir 
notice The Mukhtyarkars and Deputy Collector, 
who toured continuously, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who made four comprehensive tours round 
the desert, all devoted much time to observing the 
general condition of the people 

13 Loans weie not issued quite at the outset, 
hut duimg the famine a very large amount of relief 
w as afforded by means of takavi grants. Altogether 
Rs. 1,60, 93G, all undor .Act XII of 1384, weie dis- 
tnbuted between Decembei 1899 and September 
1900 as undei — 




Rs. 

December 1899 

4,660 

Januaiy 

1900 ... 

... 13,697 

Eebiuary 

99 M 

... 15,669 

March 

>9 M 

... 29,395 

April 

V 

• 

May 

99 ... 

3,826 

Juno 

|1 ••• 

10,704 

July 

9} • 

14,082 

August 

99 

52,407 

September 

99 

16,516 


Rs 1,60,956 


Of this, Rs, 99,467 was given foi subsistence, 
Rs 61,894 for seed, and Rs 9,595 for plough cattle 
Practically all the grants were of sums undei Rs. 50, 
and the whole amount was advanoed free of interest 
The advances were almost solely made to petty 
cultivators, and all giants are recoverable m whole. 

I give a tiansciipt from a repoit made by me to 
the Bombay Government (thiough the Commis- 
sion ei m Sind) which explains the way m which 
the subsistence grants were generally utilized. The 
Bombay Government m their Resolution No 2061, 
dated 19th April 1900, has appioved of the use of 
the takdvi. 

“(1) No application fiom a man holding less 
than thiee fields (‘ thalis ’) to he considered (2) 
The value of the applicant’s land to be taken as one 
rupee an acie and the maximum amount of the 
advance to he one-third of the value of the laud 
(3) Except for special reasons advances not to be 
made to Kh&tedais who had left the desert with 


their families, but have returned m the hope of 
getting takdvi Sueh persons to go on works (4) 
The advances, if under Rs. 25, are repayable on 
1st March 1901, and if over Us, 25, by two equal 
instalments, the first due on 1st March 1901, ,and 
the second on 1st March 1902, 

“ By means of these advances many people who 
would have no choice hut to go to the relief works, 
have been saved the disgrace which they consider 
this would have brought on them. And it is not as 
though these advances, even if nominally made for 
subsistence, were recklessly spent, had encouraged 
the people to idleness, and to look to Government 
for support instead of shifting for themselves. On 
the contrary, from inquiries I have made I found 
that in the majority of cases the advances have been 
applied to what is called ‘ katar,’ which is really 
equivalent to trading m gram 11 

The system of 16 katar ” is as follows . — A man 
with one or more camels goes to "Umarkot, Nabisar 
or Jhudo and with his takdvi advance purchases 
grain at a cheap rate He then returns to his home, 
sets aside a part of the gram for the consumption of 
his family, and sells the remainder to Bamas or 
others at the high rate prevailing m the desert. 
After resting himself and his camel he sets out 
again, and the limit to the number of his journeys 
would practically he the limit to the endurance of 
his camels. If it he argued that a man with camels 
should not he given an advance by Government for 
subsistence, it can he answered that the camels, if 
sold tins year and in their present condition, would 
only fetoh a fi action of their real value. During 
my recent tour I enquired particularly into the 
takdvi question, and everywhere I met men with 
camels carrying on a small gram trade on their 
own account between Smd and the desert. 

14, No Average depth of water in the desert 
is about 250 feet* 

15, There were no District or Local Boards 
works 

16, There were no test works. 

Large Public Works. 

19 to 51. There were no large public works m 
the desert. 

Small Village Works 

62 They formed the entire scheme of relief 
other than gratuitous relief and takdvi. 

53. Tank excavation only. 

6 4 They were conducted (b) under the super- 
vision of the Civil Agency, (l) by direct manage- 
ment. 

56 No attempt was made to work the Code task 
system. The system was one of family piece-work 
Excavation was paid for at rates varying from 8 to 
12 annas per 100 cubic feet and averaged Re, G-9-5 
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throughout the famine The following is a tiansenpt 
from a set of rules for payment of wages and allot- 
ment of tasks drawn up by me for village tanks, 
which was duly approved by the Bombay Government 
in Government Resolution No. 2061, dated 19th 
April 1900. 

1. Tasks to he allotted to each separate family 
Two families may, however, combine if they express- 
ly ask to be allowed to do so, 

“ 2. The first step is to place each member of the 
family m his proper class, ms. — 

1, Diggers 
2 Gamers 

,, 3. Childien under 8 and 12 

** It will then be calculated what is the total 
maximum wage that can be earned by the family. 
The rate per hundred cubic feet fixed for the tank 
(9, 10, 11 or 12 annas) will then be consulted, and it 
will he calculated what number of cubic feet must be 
excavated m order to earn the maximum wage This 
will be the daily task to be assigned to the family. 
Tasks will only he allotted in multiples of 10 cubic 
feet, ue 10, 20, 30, 40, 60, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, and 
so on. If the task to be allotted works out to under 
5 over a certain multiple of 10, It will he reckoned 
as that multiple, if it works out to 5 or over, it will 
he reckoned as the next higher multiple. 

“ Examples — The task works out to 84 cubic feet ; 
a task of 80 cubic feet shall be allotted 

(&) The task works out to 126 cubic feet , a task of 
130 cubic feet shall be allotted 

(c) The task works out to 77 , a task Qf 80 cubic 
feet shall bo allotted 

“3 All adult males, unless they are weakly, should 
ordinarily be classed as diggers m class 1 If all 
adult males are so classed, the family task will be 
largei than if some adult males are classed as carriers 
in elass 2, as the Deputy Commissioner finds is now 
done m Chaebra and Nagar talukas, so that nothing 
is lost by classing adult males m class 1 Youths 
with sprouting beards and old men should he classed 
as carriers m class 2 and get the wage of their class, 
but it is of couise a matter of arrangement among 
the family, who shall actually dig and who shall 
actually carry, and no interference need be made 
in this respect. 

« 4 g * * * * * 

“ 6. Payment will as at present be made on com- 
pletion of the task, but if a task is uncompleted at the 
close of the day, a proportionate share of the day 
wage may he given. ” 

Every one who wanted it was given employment. 
57. No, 

Special Relief 

60 There are no aboriginal tribes, 

61 No 

62 No. 

63. No, 
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(36. The Nara Valley foxests were all thrown 
open ftee to cattle coming from the deseit, and wide 
publicity" was given to this fact. Owing, however, 
to the total failure of the lams in the Nara Valley 
also m 1898 and 1899, the only grass available was 
rank inundation grass, which was so poisonous to the 
cattle of the Nara Valley itself that 30 per cent of 
them died. A few desert cattle reached the Nara 
Valley jungles m an emaciated condition , hut being 
unaccustomed to the damp climate and rank weedy 
grass, they derived very little benefit from the con- 
cession, and nearly all of them diecL 

67. No. 

Gi atuilous Relief* 

68 (b) Xu cash A general rule was made that the 

number of dependants relieved was not to exceed 10 
per cent of the total number on the work. The fof- 
owing instructions were issued on this point - — 

“ 4 Very old and infirm men and very old women 
ue to be classed as dependants, and on no account is 
my work to be exacted from them, and they are to get 
he allowance of their class No IV, minimum Chil- 
Iren under 8 are to get the allowance of then class V. 

“ 5. Both dependants and non-working children get 
heir allowance from gratuitous relief funds and not 
irom the funds sanctioned for the tank. Bull allow - 
mce should always be given up to 10 pei cent if the 
lumber of dependants and non-working children is so 
nuch as 10 per cent. 

Old dependants should be counted first in the 10 
xei cent calculation In piactice there should be 
reiy few such (from whom no task is exacted) and 
xevei anything like 10 per cent If the Mukhtyhkar 
inds thattheie are more than 10 per cent of depend-- 
mts and non-woikmg childiem, he may use his dis- 
cretion and grant allowance up to 15 per cent., but 
aever beyond The officei in charge of the work 
'Tapadar oi otherwise) should report for orders 
sriien he finds theie are over 10 per cent 

<c The greatest care should be taken that the people 
Jo not gain the idea that all dependants and non- 
svorking childten will receive allowances, otherwise 
lauds will be practised and the numbers swell 
iinduly "When the number of dependants and non- 
tvorking children is over 10 per cent., m deciding who 
shall be given allowances and who shall, not, pre- 
ference shall always be given to those who come 
horn a distance The inhabitants of the villages at 
which or very ueai which the tank is being excavat- 
ed should not get any share of the allowance given 
over 10 per cent , that is to say, the 10 per cent of 
most deserving cases should be decided first, and of 
that 10 per cent such villagers will of course get 
their share, but when it comes to be determined 
who are to get the extra allowance over 10 per cent 
those villagers will be left out of consideration ’ 
Special cases must of course be specially determined 
by the Mukhtyarkar. ” 



It will be observed that tbe Deputy Collector and 
Mukhtydrkar were allowed to use their discretion 
and pay up to 16 per cent, if really necessary. 

69 At taluka head-quarters cooked food was 
given in poor-houses, at laige villages gram was 
given accoidmg to Code doles, and in outlying ham- 
lets cash doles were given from the Thar and Parkar 
Charitable Fund. 


70. No. 

71. Six, all in November, viz 4 at the Desert 
taluka head-quarter towns, viz Chichro, Nagar, 
Mithi and Diplo, and the other two at the towns of 
Umaikot and Khipro, which aie on the edge of the 
deseit and through which most of the famine-strick- 
en immigiants from Native States and the Thar and 
Parkar deseit passed The persons who frequented 
them (except Umarkot and Khipro) were chiefly 
destitute, aged and infirm, and deserted children, and 
professional beggars belonging to the taluka head- 
quaitei towns and the vicinity thereof, and famine- 
stucken immigrants who had broken down on their 
journey across the desert to Sind. 

The Umarkot and Khipro poor-houses were 
nearly entirely filled with famine immigrants fiom 
foieign States who had broken down utteily by the 
tune they reached Umarkot and Khipro, many of 
them having struggled more than 100 miles over 
the desert sand lulls The laigest number ever 
relieved at the 6 poor-houses was 1,755, and the 
average numbei thioughout the famine was 1,080 

72. No. Immigrants as soon as they had regain- 
ed their strength were sent off to woiks 

73 Yes, the strictest measures 

74 None 

(2nd) 74 The poor-house ration consisted of 
gram, dal, ghi, and vegetables as piovided m the 
Famine Code The gram consisted of brijn and rice. 
One meal consisted of bftjn bread and vegetables or 
ddl and the other of rice and dal Cases of sickness 
and weakness were provided for as advised by the 
Medical Officer in charge of the pool -house, and milk 
was also supplied from the Thar and Paikar Chari- 
table Fund to sick and weakly and young children 
in addition to the Code ration. 

(2nd) 75 The Circle Inspectors By the Mukh- 
tyarkai, the Deputy Collector and the Deputy Com- 
missioner. This question has already been answered 
( Vide answer to 12) The Circle Inspectois saw the 
recipients at least once a week and the Mukhtyarkai 
about once a month 

76 (a) Paitly in cash, partly in gram The 

aveiage numbei paid in cash was 656, in grain 312. 

(6) if m giam daily, if in cash weekly 

(c) if m cash at their homes, if m gram at the 
Tapadar’s ‘ deio,’ school or police station. 


"77. To purdahmshm women m cash. The 
maximum number of such women was 42, uhue tne 
average numbei was 30 

78. Brahmins No reluctance was ever shown 

79. There were no kitchens. 

SO. No. 

Suspensions and Remissions of Land Revenue 

82. There were only Rs 4,448 of land revenue 
for collection for 1899-1900. Of this, Rs 1,248 was 
collected and the rest suspended, and it will he 
totally remitted The whole of the outstanding 
demand for 1898-99, viz Rs 85,712, was again sus- 
pended, and au application will now be made for its 
entire remission. 

83. In 1898 a large area of land was sown, but 
no crop was raised in any part of the deseit except 
a very small area on wells Suspensions were not 
based only on crop failure, but also on the total 
inability of the individual to pay, for he had liad no 
crop foi two consecutive years and had lost all his 
cattle. These suspensions were based on the personal 
observations of the Deputy Commissioner and the 
Deputy Collector. 

84. Before collection of leyenue began 

86 Total relief was given by suspension, in- 
asmuch as the collection of the total amount due was 
suspended. 

Geneuxl. 

87. It never exceeded 4 per cent 

88 It never was excessive or defective 

89 Petty landholders, cattle graziers and bieed- 
eis, and the lower classes, viz the Bhils, Kohs and 
Menghars, 

90 The only previous serious famine on record 
was that of 1868-69, m which no relief woiks what- 
ever were opened, but wholesale relief by means of 

- cooked food at numerous centies was adopted. 1891- 
92 is known as the year of “ miniature famine ” m 
the desert, but only about Rs. 5,000 had to he spent 
on relief works, and comparison between such a 
trifling visitation as that scarcity and such a gigantic 
calami ty as the recent famine is impossible. 

91 In my opinion all the people who accepted 
Stqte relief had exhausted their own resources. 

92—93 No test works were carried out in the 
desert, 

94. The village officers, as usual, performed this 
duty 

95 There was no really high mortality m the 
desert except among the well-to-do Hindu traders 
and Brahmins, who succumbed to dysentery and 
diairhcea lindueed by unsuitable food , that is to say, 
bdjri bread and chillies took the place of their usual 
diet of milk, butter, cprds, and gin 



96. The water-supply in the desert is at the 
"best of times scanty In good years the tanks do 
not hold water after the eud of December, and during 
the famine all tanks had been dry for 2 years The 
only water available throughout the famine was from 
wells which are situated at long distances apart and 
average 250 feet in depth. 

The water of these wells became unspeakably 
brackish and salt , and this no doubt was a cause of 
increased mortality. Nothing can ever be done to 
improve the well water-supply m the desert. 

Where statistics showed a very high mortality 
the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner always asked for 
and was furnished with the reasons, and the following 
extracts of a report made by me to that officer will 
show that when there was a high mortality it was 
solely attributable to diseases connected with unsuit- 
able food and to unsuitable climatic conditions 

“’(2) The results of my inquiry are summarized m 
the accompanying Statements I — 1Y. My estimate is 
that durmg the months under reference less than 
half the normal population was left in the four 
desert talukas All who had any cattle left or who 
had no means of maintaining themselves quitted the 
desert, and these would fall under the following 
classes . — 

(a) Hindus others ; 

(5) Mahomedans , and 

(c) low caste (these, however, did not leave so 
fieely as the above two classes, because duung these 
months a considerable trade w as being carried on 
m the sale of hides, and this is the class which was 
mostly occupied in that trade). 

“ (3) The total number of deaths in ChachroTaluka 
in the month of December w as 209, of which there 
were no less than 158 or 76 per cent deaths amongst 
Hindus, the percentage of which is only 31 of the 
total population, 

“ Again, of these 209, there were as many as 68 or 
33 per cent, deaths m the tow n of Chdchro alone 
(population only 1,700) and the remainder, viz 141 in 
the whole tdluka. A similar examination of the 
figures for the other \ hi ee months elicits the same 
facts, and I need not proceed to a minute examma-, 
tion of the figures for each month, 

“ In the Mithi TaJuka I find that out of the total 
number of deaths m December, viz 121, there were 
no less than 72 or 60 per cent amongst Hindus, the 
population of Hindus being only 22 per cent , Mithi 
town counting no less than 53 or 44 per cent The 
population of Mithi town is 3,000. 

“ (4i The cause of an increase in the number of 
deaths at a time when famine is prevalent would na- 
turally he sought for in starvation, and had not the 
facts as contained m the accompanying statements 
shown otherwise, I should myself have suspected, 
that starvation was either directly or indirect- 
ly responsible for the high mortality. "But if the 
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deaths had really been due to starvation, then cor* 
tamly there 1 should not'have been so high a mortality 
amongst the Kirars and Brdhmms, who -are the well- 
to-do class In my opinion the high mortality was 
due to the following mam causes — 

( 1 ) Change of climatic conditions. There having 
been no ram for more than two years, the climate 
of the desert av as quite changed, and, above all things, 
the water had everywhere become inconceivably 
brackish and unwholesome 

(n) Compulsory change of diet, chrd, milk and 
butter, which the inhabitants of the desert are in 
tlie habit ot using daily, and which is a cooling diet, 
had to be replaced by bajri bread and chillies, which 
is a heating diet. 

“ These two causes combined produced fever, dy- 
sentery and pneumonia, and these are the three 
causes of deaths winch I find have invariably been 
entered m the Registers 

“ From statement IV, ‘ distribution of, deaths ac- 
cording to age/ it will be seen that the mortality 
has been highest amongst young children under 10 
and old persons over 50 years ” 

07 (a) The works were all small tanks situated 

m hollows between the sand hills, and about 500 was 
the outside number ever engaged on .any work. The 
vast deep sandy waste and the bright sun afforded 
the beat sanitation imaginable. 

(b) An adequate staff of sweepera was employed, 
and the superintendent of each poor-liouse supervis- 
ed their w ork. 

98. Yes. The Mukhtyarkar himself opened every 
new work and provided a gram dealer of approved 
character. No inferior or unwholesome gram was 
seen. 

99. The flowers and fruit of the * kirar ’ bush, 
wild caper (Cappans aphylla) m February, Mai eh 
and April, the pods of the kandi tree (a kind of 
‘ Mimosa’) m March, April and May, and the fuut 
of the ‘jar’ tree (Snlvadora olsoides) in May and 
Tune, were universally used by rich as well as poor 
to supplement their food, and the- last mentioned wild 
produce was, as usual, almost the only food eaten 
by the 'lowest classes ’during its season, so much so 
that the numbers on relief woiks temporarily 
declined in the month of May. 

The consumption of bread made half of 'the bark 
of the kandi and blackwood trees, and half of ba'jri 
flour caused much dysentery and diarrhoea, and was 
certainly detrimental, to health The consumption of 
the fruit of the kirar bush (dhoura) and the fruit 
of the ‘ jar’ tiee, though it often induced diarrhoea, 
had no really harmful effect on the health of the 
people, who, rich as well as poor, even m years of 
plenty, are accustomed largely to -supplement their 
food with these wuld products, especially the last 
named, m the seasons during which they are plenti- 
ful. 
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lOO. Roughly speaking, about 150,000 famine 
immigrants passed through the desert on their way 
to Sind from Jodhpur, Jesalmir, Radhanpur, Pdlan- 
pur and Cutch, fully fths of them came from Jodh- 
pui and Jesalmir The proportion relieved of these 
immigrants was (will be reported hereafter) per 
cent, of the total number relieved on works and 35 
per cent of the total number relieved gratuitously. 

102. On 1st October, from which date the famine 
was. officially declared to be at an end, the total 
number of orphans left m the hands of the State m 
this district was 47, of which 26 were made over to 
relatives and friends, and 19 are being handed over 
to the Native States to which they belong, and the 
remaining 2 will be handed over to an orphanage 
opened at Sukkur (Sind) No unclaimed orphans 
whatever belonging to the Thar and Pdrkar Dis- 
trict were left 

103 No. 

104 No 

104 (a) A thorough system was m force by 
which all desert gram dealers reported to the 
village officers the exact amount of gram imported 
by them from time to time, and the village officers 
submitted weekly returns of these imports to the 
Mhkhtydrkars The statistics were very fairly 
reliable, because the number of villages in which 
gram dealers reside or do business is very small 
After November 1899 practically the whole of the 
grain consumed by tbe people was imported 

105. No. 

106 No 

107. There is no practice of paying wages in 
gram 

108. The system s of wages and task adopted on 
village works was the only departure from the pio- 
visions of the Famine Code. The system has 
already been described (answer to question 66) and 
was approved by the Bombay Government. 

The system adopted was fully justified, the work- 
ers on relief works were unaccustomed to excavation 
work, and any system other than one of payment 
strictly according to results would have demoralised 
the workers, and attracted numbers who were not 
in real need of i ehef 

109. No 

110. None 

111. This question is inapplicable to my district. 

112. There were no large works in my district 

W. H LUCAS, 

Deputy Commissioner, Thar and Parkar. 





Mr. P. E. Percival, ICS. 


Answeis by Mr . P E Perciml , I C S , to the 
questions di cnon up by the Famine Commission. 


Introductoi y 

Answers to tliese questions are also being sub- 
mitted by tbe Collector of Sholapur, and be 
informs me that lie is sending tbe figures which 
aie required, and that therefore these figures 
need not be included m my repoit Further, my 
experience of famine is of the Ahmednagar, not of 
the Sholaptu District, as I came to the Sholapur 
Distuct only on 8th Septembei 1900 and at a time 
when the famine of 1899-1900 was practically ovei 
I was m tbe Ahmednagar District m chaige of 
tbe sub-division of the First Assistant Collector, that 
is, the Ahmednagar, Raliuri, Sangamner and Akola 
tlilukas from 1st November 1899 to 1st September 
19 00 I may also mention that I was also m the 

Ahmednagar District m the famine of 1897 and 
had chaige of tbe Rabun and' Kopargaon tdlukas 
from 18th December 1896 to 27th October 1897. 
I am able therefore only to give my opinion m 
legard to certain of the questions, particularly with 
leference to the Ahmednagar District, and cannot 
give exact figures If such figures have not been 
obtained from the Collector of Ahmednagar, I 
could obtain the figures, but would not m any case 
have time to do so now as I have only been given 
foui days’ time to answer these questions 

(1) The outlook was not favourable. The 
Ahmednagai District was severely affected by the 
famine of 1897 , m 1898 the crops bad been poor , 
only m 1899 was the harvest good. 

(2) Will be given m the repoit of the Collector 
of Ahmednagar 

(3) 

(4i) I cannot give the figures There was a fan* 
hhanf haivesC m the east of Akola Taluka, not 
much elsewhere m my sub-division 

(5) I cannot give the figuies 

(6) Test works were begun before regular relief 
u orbs were instituted 

(7) I was not m the distuct till 1st November 
1899 , but I uudeistand that woiks were begun 
when it was found that the ciops had failed and 
people weie wandering about m search of work 

(8) Road works by Local Boards weie begun 
first of all, and then test woiks, mostly metal- 
breakmg, earned out by Government 

(9) («) A list of works was ready 

The three large works, the Maldevi Tank, 
plapurwddi Tank, and the Ojhar Right Bank Canal, 
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had been fully smveyed and estimates of costs 
prepared As regaids the remaining woiks, which 
were almost all metdl-breakmg and load repair, I 
do not know what programme had been made, 
nor do I know the details regaidmg the scale of 
establishment. 

(10) The programme contemplated large relief 
works as the backbone of the relief system There 
was no progiamme of village relief works ready m 
reserve 

(11) (a.) Test works weie first opened, and were 
then turned into regular relief works 

(J) Two poor-houses w ere started m the distnct 
shortly after regular relief woiks had been 
begun 

(c) Kitchens weie started m nearly all cases the 
moment the woiks began In one or two cases 
only they were delayed for a week 01 so Kitchens 
elsewhere than on works were started late m the 
famine for the pui pose of concentrating the dole 
people m central villages , two kitchens only were 
started m my sub-division 

(d) Private relief was organised some time after 
relief woiks weie started Relief from the charit- 
able fund was not given out to any large extent till 
the commencement of the rams 

(<?) Government forests were opened at an eaily 
date m the famine 

(12) Relief Head Karkdns and Cn cle Inspectors 
were appointed to carry out the system of local 
inspection and contiol 

(a) The above officers were directly responsible 
for the village relief 

(&) Theie was very slight demand foi labour , so 
fai as necessaiy it was stimulated by the above 
officers 

(c) The Mamlatddis and Sub-divisional Officers 
tiled to organize local chanty and collect money 
fiom the tiaders of the big villages 

id) All the Civil Otbceis touied in their charges 
to obseive the condition of the people and take 
measuies for then relief. 

(13) Loans weie issued at the outset ' A large 
amount was issued undei the Land Improvement 
Act to the agricultural classes, almost entirely for 
wells, and particularly for deepening already exist- 
ing wells They were issued as ordinary tagdvi 
loans, and were recoverable with intei est according 
to the usual tagai mles 

(14) Irrigation wells can he made m all parts of 
the sub-division, except m the hills, particularly m 
the Akola Taluka I cannot say for ceitam what 
the depth of the water was, but the water had sunk 
to some extent even before the end of the lams of 
1899, owing to the somewhat deficient rainfall m 
the previous two oi three years. The digging of 
wells, particularly the deepening of existing wells 


v\ as encouraged by loans, n Inch were useful for all 
tbe three puiposes specified In a number of cases, 
howcvei, watei v as not obtained, so that m those 
cases the digging of wells was only useful for object 
(c), and to some extent foi object ( b ), as some 
of these wells will fill with watery hen rain- 
fall is normal, and the subsoil w ater again rises 
There is no doubt, however, that a considerable 
amount of the money was not spent m deepening 
wells, but used by the people for their own support 
One Mamlatd&r gave it me privately as his opinion 
that 50 per cent of tbe tagavi for wells was not 
spent on that object, and that of the remamder, 25 
pei cent was spent without securing watei, and that 
the lemaimng 25 pei cent of the amount was useful 
m secuung a good supply of watei for lnigating 
purposes This is perhaps understating the cases of 
the good lesults fiom the giving out of tagdvi, hut 
it y ould not be correct to conceal the fact that m 
leality a large amount of the tagdvi is not used for 
the purpose for which it is given, and that m some 
cases, even where it is used for wells, no watei is 
obtained It may be noted m favour of the tagavi 
system that people who leceived tagavi m 1897 
and paid back their instalments punctually again, 
asked for it m 1900, which shows that after having 
had full experience of the tagavi system they see 
the benefits of it Personally, I am strongly in. 
favour of the tagavi system, but consider that it 
requires careful exammation and pei haps some 
modifications, m particulai m regard to the agency 
by which the money is given out, as tbe Mamlatddrs 
have not sufficient time to attend to this very im- 
portant woik 

(15) Road works weie first undeitaken by tbe 
Taluka Local Boards, but this only lasted for a very 
shoit time 

(16) I do not remember for certain tbe system 
of task at tbe test works, or whether they were 
taken irrespective of sex, but tasks were strictly 
enfoiced 

(17) Payment was made, as far as I remember, 
in strict propoition to results, and there was no 
allowance to dependants 

(18) It v as found that there w r as much demand 
for work and that the wage earned on the test works 
was very small, so it v as judged advisable to turn 
them into regular relief woiks This occurred very 
soon after myamval at the beginning of November, 
and so I do not accurately know the details of the 
test yoiks My own view, from the experience 
which I obtained about these test woiks, was that 
they were not really proper test works, because the 
wages paid were not enough to provide both for 
the -workers and their childien It appealed to 
me that m future either— (I) there should be no test 
works hut regular relief works begun at once (and 
with due deference I may say that I do not see 
much advantage m instituting test works in pre- 
ference to regular relief works at all) , oi — (II) the 
payment on the test works should be more libeial 
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than it was at first m this famine m the Nagar 
District, so that enougli may bo earned botli for the 
worker and his dependants 

(19) Metal-breaking works, and very soon aftei 
that large irrigation works, were opened Large 
works were first opened 

(20) These works were under the control of the 
Public Woiks Department The same plan was 
adopted as in 1897 , so that tlieie was no difficulty 
m deciding the scale of the supervising establish- 
ment The establishment Mas obtained without 
any appieciable delay, and the works were opened 
soon, though in some cases nil applicants could not 
be taken at first The Assistant Engineel in chaige 
of the Maldevi Tank took on 20,000 within three 
weeks of the opening of the w ork (5,000 m one day) , 
which relieved the pressure in that part of the 
district Tools and plant were generally available 
at once. 

(21) The works veie not divided into charges 
regularly, but on a large \\ oik like the Ojhar Right 
Bank Canal tlieie were, when the famine was at its 
height, tlnec different divisions with from 6,000 to 
30,< 00 in each On the othci hand, at the M.ildevi 
Tank where the numbers were once over 26,000, 
theie was one Civil Officer with a Military pen- 
sioner as an assistant, and one Medical Officer, the 
whole work being under the charge of the Assistant 
Engineer 

(22) Generally speaking, each work of 10,000 and 
under had one Public Works Officer, ono Special 
Civil Officer, and as a rule a Hospital Assistant (at 
first there were not many Hospital Assistants, their 
numbor mcreased as the year went on) The rank of 
the officeis, particulaily of the Public Works Officei, 
vaued considerably, and I cannot give accurately 
the pay of the Public Works or Medical Officers. 
The ka,i kilns under the Special Civil Officer were 
paid Rs 10, except one who wns paid Rs. 15 All 
the arrangements made in 1897 regarding hutting, 
sanitation, &c, were at once put into force The 
Special Civil Officers attended to all the matters 
noted in this question until the arrival of the 
Hospital Assistants, and then the latter attended to 
all medical matteis, and assisted m supei vising 
sanitation, &c No difficulty was experienced in 
these matters, as the rules in force m 1897 were 
w'ell known to the Special Civil Officers, and several 
of them had been Special Civil Officers m the 
previous famine. 

(23) Admission to the work* was free fiom the 
commencement, no system of selection by tickets 
was tried at all A distance test was not enforced 
but residence on the wmrk was enforced as fai as 
possible Soon after the woikswere opened. 

(24) One work of 10,000 is suitable fora tdluka 
of 100,000, at least if the demand for work is not 
very great The fewei woiks tbeie aie the better, 
for instance, if 30,000 peisons require woik m three 
talukas, it is much bettei that they should be 
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employed at one work of 30,000 tlian at three v orks 
of 10,000. The very large works should be turned 
into smaller works of from 5,000 to 10,000, when 
the cholera season comes on The difficulty m a 
severe famine is that one cannot help giving work 
to the people near their villages, and thus the 
works are crowded up with people not really m 
need of relief. It was only m the Akola Ta'luka 
wheie there was only one work (the Mdldevi Tank) 
that people came from a distance of 30 miles or so 
to the work , m the othei talukas there were moie 
than one woilc almost from the beginning, but this 
was only because it was necessitated by the laige 
demand for lelief work. 

(25) The Public Works Officers were not sub- 
ordinate to the Civil authorities m regard to all 
purely depaitmental matters If, however, the Civil 
authorities, i e., the Assistant Collector, Mdmlatdar 
or the Special Civil Officer found that theie w r as 
anything wrong in the Public Woiks Department 
airangements, he could hung the matter to the 
notice of his superior Civil Officer 

(26) There was a Civil Officer for every charge 
of 10,000 and under, except atMaldevi, where there 
were only "one Civil Officer and an Assistant for 
20,000 or so The pay of the Civil Officer was from 
Its 50 upwards to, I believe, about Es 85 , lie was a 
kdrloin, generally from the Mamlatd.u’s office, on 
Es 25 up to Es 50 or 60. Usually a Head Kdrkiin 
was posted to each latge woik It was not the 
business of tbe Civil Officer to assure himsef tbat tbe 
measurements were correctly made, though he could 
report if he thought that they weie wrong in any 
way 

The Civil Officer was directly responsible for the 
matters mentioned at the end of paragiaph 426 of 
the famine Commission Eeport of 1898, except 
Nos III and VIII He had, however, also to leport 
m his diary if the wages were not satisfactory, and 
he bad also to he piesent at the payment of a 
certain number of the workers 

(27) The question of the tasks was not decided 
at all by the subordinate Civil Officers 

(28) The gangs generally consisted of 50 persons 
or so under one mukadum, and there w T ere 4 or 5 
of such gangs under one k&rkun. The gangs 
generally consisted chiefly of people of the same caste 
and village. No difficulty was expei tenced m making 
up the gangs or carrying out tins result In many 
eases also sub-gangs were made, and payment to 
persons of the sub-gangs was made according to the 
work done by the sub-gang, and not by the whole 
gang. 

(29) The classification of laboureis and their 
wage scale was in accordance with the classification 
and wage scale of paragraph 445 of the Eeport of 
the Famine Commission The only difference was 
that a penal wage was introduced and people were 
fined down to this minimum This departure from 
the Famine Commission Eeport was undoubtedly 
justified, both — 
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(а) from the administrative point of view , 

(б) from the point of view of economy 

The scale of the Famine Commission Report 
together with the use of the penal wage is a satis- 
factory solution of the question of the classification 
of workers No furthei alteration m the classifica- 
tion is desirable. 

(30) No distinction is necessary. The practice 
is in reality to put strong men into class I and 
weak men and women into class II. This system 
works satisfactorily, and the absence of distinction 
did not lead to any difficulty. From a financial 
point of view no alteration in the system is required 
It is true that on the woiks there are many moie 
women than men, and the output of work is there- 
by deci eased , but this is unavoidable, and cannot 
be fairly met by reducing the wages of the women. 

(31) The Code task system was introduced after 
the system of payment by results had been adopted 
for a short time The two systems were not carried 
out simultaneously, at any rate for auy length of 
time, either (a) in the same sub-dmsion or (J>) on 
the same work. 

(32) The question whether payment by results 
is suited to actual famine or not appears to me to 
be a question which requites careful investigation, 
particulaily in those districts where such a system 
had been introduced The Famine Code system with 
a penal wage seems sufficiently strict for districts 
where famine is severe and where people woik fairly 
well , hut 1 should not be at all piepared to say that 
payment by lesults is unsuifced to actual famine, or 
that it is a system which might not be judiciously 
extended, special care being taken to look after any 
who are not fit to do the task work. 

(33) Full task was exacted at the outset, and 
was not graduated to the class of workers, nor was 
allowance made for distances. Subsequent changes 
m the task were in the direction of greatei leniency. 
The reason why this alteration was made was that 
the workers under the system at first m force were 
earning low wages, and it was considered that they 
were not able to do the full task It was probably 
the case that at the very commencement the tasks 
weie somewhat unduly severe The alterations 
applied to all classes of persons. 

(34) The scale of wages was certainly adequate. 
I would not say that it was unduly liberal, but it 
erred, if anything, on the side of liberality The 
condition of the workers was not injuriously affected 
by the rate of wages The work&Vs undoubtedly in 
some cases did save some of their money, particularly 
the meat-eating classes, as an instance of this it 
may be mentioned tbat at the Kapurvadi work a 
collection was made to have a “ tamdsha” on one of 
the religious festivals. Copper coin returned freely to 
the Bauias on the works except at the very begin- 
ning of the famine. 
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(35) A rest-day wage was given This method 
is better than the other method mentioned m this 
question 

(36) My experience leads me to think that the 
minimum wage is too high, and that fining for short 
work should be continued down to the penal wage 

(37) First of all there was payment by results 
for a short time, then the minimum wage, and soon 
after that again the penal wage The penal wage 
was the wage generally earned for a time on some 
of the works, but it was not the wage generally 
eai ned for a long time. The effects of it was not 
bad when it did last, but it lasted as a general wage 
baldly long enough to enable one to test fully 
whether it is a sufficient wage to suppoit large num- 
beis m good condition for a considerable time or 
not As a mle however, the meat-eating classes 
can support themselves on this wage when meat is 
cheap, and those who do not eat meat are chiefly 
Mar&thas, who have frequently a certain amount of 
money beyond wbat they earn on the work. 

(38) Payments were made weekly More fre- 
quent payment does not appear to me desirable, so 
that it is baldly necessary to consider whether it is 
practicable oi not " I would say that weekly pay- 
ment is not only as good as but bettei than daily 
payment, because there is less scope for fraud in 
weekly payments 

(39) People were paid weekly when they first 
came on a relief woik Some of the woikers 
undoubtedly fell into the debt of the Bania owing 
to payment not being daily , to meet this difficulty 
chits on the Bamas were given for a time by the 
Civil Officer This, however, did not meet the diffi- 
culty very well, and the bettei system seems to bo to 
give the Civil Officer leave to Eeed from the kitchen 
toi the fast week, in addition to their payment, 
those who are really in want of food , this plan, too, 
was adopted in some cases 

(40) Payment was made to the individual, not 
to the head of the gang Individual payment en- 
tails very great labour on the Public Works Depart- 
ment, but I think that it is necessary in order that 
the money should actually reach the workers 

(41) I cannot supply this information People 
remained long on relief works on the penal wage 

(42) Payment by results was in force for such 
a short time at the beginning of the famine, that it 
is hardly worth considering The system was that 
cf unlimited piece-work at that time 

(43) The minimum wage was that laid down m 
the Famine Code Children and dependants were 
from the beginning fed iu the kitchen People who 
were weakly and old, but not altogether unfit for 
woik, weie put m weakly gangs, which were not paid 
less than the minimum, they were not given piece- 
woik at favourable rates. The former system, that 
0 f the minimum wages, is preferable. 

(44) Contractors weie not employed at all 
except for the supply of large blocks of stones, &c. 
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(45) Musters were kept wlien the payment by 
result system was in force 

(46) Prices scale was fixed on the report of tlie 
Mamlatdar Jowari was taken as the base for this 
scale wage, subsequently bajn was taken when 
that became cheapei thanjowau As far as I lemem- 
ber, nee was not taken as the base, though it was 
used for a time in kitchens Nagli was used as base 
m Akola, the hill taluka 

( 47 ) The Civil Officer admitted and classified 
the labourers m accordance with the Pamme Code , 
they were then sent to the Public Woilcs Depait- 
rnent The Public Woiks Depaitment managed 
all the camp anangemenb and constructed all camp 
buildings It also attended to the pioviding of 
tools, making and measuring of the work, the 
jiaj'ment of wages and imposition of fines. The 
Civil Ofiicei provided foi dependants and u as chiefly 
lesponsible foi the water-supply, and the hospital 
anangements if theie was no Hospital Assistant 
All the airangcments as regards the opening of the 
woi k were similai to those made m 1897 

(48) I am unable to give accuiate information 
on this point, so I leave it unanswered, 

(49) People weie nob diafted fiom laige to small 
w r oi ks 

(50) Tlieie weie no small woiks m the Hagai' 
Disti ict except for aboriginal tribes, especially the 
ThUcois, so I can only give information foi these 
woilcs These woilcs too were not leally village 
works but small road woiks under Civil Agency 
There were 4 or 5 works of this kind carried out 
altogether, they weie stai ted because the Thdlcors 
would not go to the large relief woi ks Aftei wards 
some Kolis as well as Thakors were taken on these 
small woiks No other castes were taken on. 

(51) Thdkors and a few Kolis, &c, 

(52) Under Civil Agency 

(1) By direct management, 

(53) No answer requited. 

(54) Do, 

(55) The Code system was intioduced, the 

maximum wage paid and the childien weie paid 
It was not found necessaiy to fine the people as 
they all worked well. They aie m fact very o-ood 
workeis, it is only that they do not like to go far 
fiom their villages and also do not like to mix im 
with people of the plains P 

(56) Only Thakors and a few Kolis accepted. 

(57) No answer lequired. 

(58) I do not see any advantage m small relief 
woiks as compaied with laige ones, except that in 
the cholera season on small relief works cholera 
would perhaps not be so bad. To check choleia, 
however I think that the only thing that can be 
usefully done is not to have lelief works of more 
than 10,000 m one place in the cholera season and 
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to enfotfie sanitary measures very strictly. Small 
works are very useful for aboriginal tribes such as 
Thdkors, wlio will not go to large relief works. 
Otherwise the larger the work is the better, because 
there is less chance of fraud and of waste of money, 
provided of course that the large works are really 
useful works 

(59) The aboriginal tribes in my Division were 
the Kolis and Thdkors of the Akola T&luka. There 
are many Kolis m the tdluka and they went to relief 
works without much difficulty. They all went to 
the M41devi Tank, which was a popular work, and 
where the people were treated particularly well 
They, however, were timid people, and when cholera 
bioke out on the work they all left it for a time. 
They m fact also suffered more from cholera than 
other castes, probably because they will not obey 
sanitary regulations properly, and are more panic- 
stricken than other castes The Kolis, m short, can 
be dealt with, like other people of the N agar District 
except that they require special watching and in- 
dulgent treatment. 

The Thdkors, on the other hand, would not go 
from the hill villages to the large works The 
small relief works were very successful* for it was 
astonishing how well the Thakors worked when they 
got into good condition The numbei of Thakors is 
small, perhaps 3,000 oi 4,000 in the Akola and 
Sangamner tdlukas together. 

(60) No such works were opened. 

(€1) Do. 

(62) Weavers were relieved m their own craft 
in the Municipal towns of Sangamiter and Bhingar. 
This work, however, was not begun till somewhat 
late m the famine 

(63) The weavers do not like to go to relief 
works, though they will, as a matter of fact, go there 
rather than starve , nor are they physically unfit for 
relief works, except a very few of them. 

(64) The relief for weavers was successful from the 
point of view of relief. I cannot say whether it was 
successful from the point of view of economy or not. 
In regard to relief for weavers, it cannot be said 
that as a class they are unfit for ordinary labour, 
and there is therefore really no necessity for special 
relief for them m their own craft I do not there- 
fore think that relief for weavers needs to be extend- 
ed At the same time m large towns where there 
are many weavers, and where there are probably 
some gentlemen who are willing to supervise the 
work for nothing, assistance of the nature of that 
given m the Ahmednagar District may well be given. 
In Sangamner Rs 5,000 weie lent in loans of Rs 25 
free of interest to each of 200 Weaving families, on 
the security of the better class weavers If’ it is 
found that this money can be recovered the same 
system might be adopted elsewhere. lib such cases 
Government might well bear half the loss which, 
may occur, and the Municipality the othei half. 
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(65) Forests were thrown open, and grass was 
imported A large amount of grass was imported 
and it was readily purchased The grass from the 
Central Provinces was very good, that fiom the 
Konkan was inferior and of little use m keeping 
cattle alive. The impoitation of grass is undoubt- 
edly useful, but only if it is really good glass 
Special care is also requu ed to see that money is not 
wasted owing to the grass not being sent punctually, 
or being sent to places where it is not lequired 

(66) Please see answer No 65. 

(67) Dependants weie relieved by cooked food 
on the laige works, and either by cash or uncooked 
giam on the small woiks foi Thakors, 

(68) All dependants on relief works w'ere fed 
in the kitchen, while those who were on the dole in 
the villages were relieved by uncooked giain Latei 
on two kitchens weie opened at two of the taluka 
towns and there was also a poor-house at Alimed- 
nagar itself from the beginning It was found moie 
convenient to give the dole m the villages l ather 
than feed these persons m kitchens, because the 
numbers on the dole in each particular village or 
group of villages were small. On the other hand, it 
was thought to be better to feed tbe dependants on 
works in the kitchens rather than to give them 
money or uncooked food. 

(69) Practically no one was given the dole except 
those who were unfit to work, in fact the classes 
who are laid down in the Bombay Famine Code as 
fit recipients of the dole A proposal was made to 
put some agriculturists on the dole for sowing 
operations, but practically very few of such persona 
were put on the dole, and these too only foi a week 
or two. Those who were put on the dole for agri- 
cultural purposes were chiefly land-owning Kolis of 
the hill villages of the Akola Taluka 

(70) One poor-house at Ahmednagar only. 
This was under the supervision of the° Personal" 
Assistant to the Collector, and I do not know 
details about it. 

(71) It was used for vagrants and immigrants. 
Persons were not sent there for any reason from 
relief works. 

(72) . Persons were sent fiom the poor-houses 
to the relief works when fit to work, also drafted 
to the Hyderabad State, yf they came from there. 
Generally speaking, they were not sent back to their 
villages if they came from the Ahmednagar District 

(73) Two kitchens were opened shortly before 

the beginning of the rams They were expected to 
serve a radius of 4 miles, but only for those of the 
dole people who could walk from the villages to the 
village where the kitchen was ° 

(74) The same ration is on kitchens, on relief 
works and the same rules were in force The meals 
were given at fixed times, and the people had to feed 
on the premises. 


(75) the Wo kitchens were w lthm 4 miles of 
any relief work , they were not opened within 4 
miles of relief works 

(76) The persons who would be fit for the dole 
only weie fed at the kitchens and also a few 
vagrants who weie in want of food. Others weie 
not admitted to the kitchens 

(77) The ration of the pool -house andthe’giain 
weie the same as m the kitchens on relief works, the 
gram was most of the time jowdn There was a 
hospital attached to the pool -house foi those w'ko 
were ill oi emaciated 

(78) The dole list was diawn up originally by 
the village officers and at first checked by the Cncle 
Inspectors, whose numbeis m each tdluka was 
doubled m the famine, and whose chief duty it was 
to manage the dole distubution, and who were in 
fact responsible for the xegister Then woik was 
checked ky the Relief Head Kaikuns, the Mdnilat- 
dar and the Assistant Collector, and the Collector, 
in turn, that is, the Revenue officei s of the four 
grades who supervised lelief m villages The Circle 
Inspectors weie expected to visit each village in 
their circle about every 10 daj^s In the rains the 
number of Circle Inspectors m the Akola Taluka was 
increased, so that each Circle Inspectoi should visit 
each village at least once a week The superior 
officeis visited the villages at mteivals 

(79) Payment was made m gram daily at the 
central villages, and weekly for those who did not 
live m the village wkeie gram was distributed 
The gram was given out at the chavdi oi elsewhere 
m a central village, and dole lecipients from sui- 
lounding villages went each week to the central 
village to get their gram, or else lelations went foi 
them. 

(80) None except those of the Akola Taluka 
referred to m answer 69. 

(81) Mai&tka cooks were employed There 
was no leluctance to take cooked food shown by 
any class There were only very occasionally one 
or two persons of higher castes who were given 
uncooked food 

(82) A kdrkun was appointed to he m okarge 
of each of the two kitchens. They were dnectly 
under the check of the permanent Head Karkuns, 
who could easily supervise them as they weie both 
m the tdluka towms. 

(83) No clieap giam shops were opened. 

(84) No answer required 

(85) Altogether less than half of the land 
revenue was collected, the rest w r as suspended , by 
the time I left the district it had not been decided 
how much, should be remitted 

(86) The suspensions were based both on the 
crop and on the general capacity of the individual 
to pay , the anna crop had to he less than 4 annas 
and also the men had to be unable to pay The 
MSmlatdlr decided from his general knowledge 
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whether a man was able to pay or not , and then 
reported for orders to the Collector through the 
Assistant Collector 

(871 Suspensions and remissions were deter- 
mined after the collection of the revenue began. 
Practically the Mdmlatdirs collected what they 
would collect without pressme, and reported the 
lest for suspension This seems to be the best 
system possible, as it is not possible to investigate 
carefully each individual case. 

(88) There are no jammddn tracts. 

(89) Very little pressure was used in the Nagar 
District, and I think that sufficient relief in regard 
to suspensions was given In fact in the Rdhun 
Taluka undoubtedly more might well have been 
collected if the Mamlatddr had been more energetic. 
In the other tdlukas my own view is that just about 
the right amount was collected If more pressui e 
had been put on the people they would have paid 
the levenue out of the money given as tagai ; 
m fact a few probably did so, as it was. The 
amount of remissions had not yet been decided, 
but I do not think that many remissions should be 
given because it cannot be decided in what cases 
theie should be remissions The second half of the 
question is practically answeied in the above 

(90) Thenumbei on relief exceeded 15 per cent, 
of the population for some time The reason for 
this w r as that the famine w as a severe famine and 
closely following a pievious famine The real fact, 
however, is that the estimate of 15 per cent of the 
population as likely to be relieved is too low r if the 
rules of the Code are carried out If these mlcs 
had been m force in 1877 and the people at that 
time had been accustomed to go to relief w oils, I 
imagine that the numbers on relief would have been 
at least 25 per cent of the population , similaily, 
when another severe famine occurs 25 per cent of 
the population again is to be expected on lehef 
works if the present system of lelief is to still con- 
tinue in force The expected proportion of the 
population that is likely to be leheved m a future 
seveie famine should, I think, be estimated at 25 per 
cent instead of 15 per cent, of the population. 

(91) The amount of relief given was at no 
period defective Fault w r as found wuth the Public 
Works Department at tbe boginning of the famine 
for fining tbe workers too much , it is a question, 
however, whether somewhat strict measures ale not 
advisable at the commencement of the famine, so 
that those who can do so will emigiate to districts 
where crops are better, In any case the action of 
the Public Works Department did not injuriously 
affect the people m general Relief, on the other 
hand, was perhaps excessive in the Akola Taluka. 
As the Famine Commission of 1898 had noted that 
the hill tribes lequned special attention, great 
indulgence was showm to them, peihaps more than, 
as it turned out, w r as necessary, because the fa min e 
was "not so severe as m 1897 in that tiluka The 



death-rate on the M&ldevi Tank m that taluka, 
apart from cholera, was throughout below normal 

(92) Most of the people m lelief woilcs were 
the non-land-ownmg classes , latei on some of the 
Ian I -owning classes also came on to the works 
The proportion of land owning classes on the works 
cannot be stated, but I do not think that they weie 
veiy numeious, though some landowners no doubt 
sent part of their family to the woiks Many of 
the Mardtlias on the works, m fact probably most of 
them, were not landowners, but only agricultural 
labourns 

(93) People aie no doubt more ready to come 
on relief than they were formerly The leason is 
that they do not suspect the intention of Govern- 
ment now, and also they do not mmd taking relief 
fiom Government 01 mixing with people of lower 
castes so much as they did foimeily 

(94) There is no doubt a conti action of private 
credit because the people are much indebted to 
Government and Sowkais This is particularly the 
case m the lull villages Sowkars tend to leave 
that part altogether or if they stay there will not 
lend money 

People also save tlieir money and go to lelief 
n oiks at once more than they did formeily, the 
Maiatlia classes m paiticulai The tests of the Code 
aie barely sufficient to keep oil those who are not 
m need of lelief, such peisons always come to 
v oiks fiom the neighbouring \ lllages The enforce- 
ment of residence on camp, the keeping ot children 
m the kitchens, and othei camp discipline, lion ever, 
help to keep such persons off the ivoik 

(96) Stiict camp discipline and fining at least 
down to the penal wage aie tlio only tests which I 
think can be enforced. Also the fewer works theie 
ate the bettei, as by this means a distance test is 
enforced for most villages I do not think that any 
method of selection is suitable 

(97) The village officeis supply the death rate 
for villages and the Hospital Assistant and Civil 
Officei for relief woiks 

(98) Where statistics show a high death-rate it 
is alv ays attubutable to one or more of tlnee causes 

1 Cholera. 

2 Infant mortality 

3 Immigration fiom the H\ derabad State. 

These aie the three matters which require special 
attention if the death-iate is to be kept loner m 
futuie famines, otherwise abnormal mortality was 
successfully pievalent , even though there was a 
good deal of dysentery at the beginning of the rams 
this did not appreciably increase the death-rate 

(99) The impuie and insufficient water-supply 
was the mam cause of cholera, which was prevalent 
from April to Septembei and was bad in some places 
at various times, paiticulaily in the Akola Taluka, 
wherethe water-supply waspaiticularly bad and could 
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not be improved A large sum was spent m deepen- 
ing wells and digging holes in. tlie beds of streams. 
Permanganate was used botli m villages and on 
works, especially on the lattei It was used every 
tw o or tlnee days as a rule m tlie places w here clioleia 
•was prevalent 

(100) Sanitation was supervised by the Civil 
Officeis and Hospital Assistants on leliel woiks, and 
by tlie superintendent of pool -bouses and kitchens 
Latrines ±01 males and females were constiucted 
and the watei-supply was protected, and special 
peisons employed for distributing tlie w ater These 
airangements were generally sufficient, but the 
water-supply airangements m particular were not 
sufficiently good until the amval of seveial Staff 
Coips officers who enfoiced sanitation stuctly 
Till then the supervising staff wns hardly numerous 
enough After the ainval of these officeis there was 
more choleia m villages than on the woiks 

(101) Gram was legularly inspected hy Civil 
Officers and Supervising Officers Unwholesome 
gram w r as found from time to time hut was lemoved. 
I myself do not think that unw holesome gram, so 
much as polluted water, w r as the cause of choleia 
and other illness 

(102) The people supplemented then food with 
wild herbs especially m the rams and particularly 
m the hill villages This was to some extent the 
cause of the mciease of dysentery at that time 
The people, however, get on all light with amixtuie 
of gram and lieibs, and breads were frequently 
made m this way 

(103) I heie was much immigration Horn the 
H) deiabad State into the Ahmednagar Taluka w hich 
holders on that State I am unable to give the 
proportion of such immigi ants, because, f oi one thing, 
they concealed the fact that they came fiom Ilydei- 
abad State , there were many of them at tbo Bhatodi 
Tank woilt, which was close to the hoi del of the 
Hydeiabad State 

(104) I he mortality cannot he given, but it 
was fai higher at the Bhatodi Tank and also at a 
smaller workm that neighbourhood than anywlieie 
else in the sub-division There is no doubt at all 
that this very high mortality w r as due almost 
entirely to immigrants from the Hyderabad State, 
w r heie wmiks were not started soon enough, l'he 
Bhatodi Tank had a death-rate tor some time about 
ten times as much as that recoided on the Maldevi 
Tank. 

(a) Oi phans were given chiefly to friends and 
relations, a few of them w r ere sent to Missionanes. 
Some of the caste-people geneially came forward 
to take caie of snob children w hen the famine is 
over. 

(105) No suggestion to make as regards the 
objects of the fund In two of my talukas all the 
money for seed and bullocks was given out by the 
American. Mission, which gave much money for 
this object , so that theie was more available for 
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other talukas, This system, worked very well and 
prevented confusion between Mission money and 
cliaiitable fund money In future certain areas 
might always he given to Missionaries and m these 
aieas distribution should be made by them only 
I have no other suggestion to offer 

(106) No complaints weie heard There were 
practically no defects in the Hallway carriage 

(107' This mfoimation was supplied by the 
Station Masters I do not know details regarding it. 

(108) No such complaints were heard There 
Was m fact veiy little private demand foi labour 

(109) (a) Tlieie has been an increase of double 
ci op ping in recent years, though I cannot give 
details This is probably one reason for the alleged 
detei loration of the soil m recent years. 

( b ) I cannot supply this information. 

(110) The paying of wages m gram prevails m 
the district. The tendency is to substitute a cash 
for a giain wage Cash wages did not rise m 
sympathy with the use in prices , on the contrary, 
they deci eased somewhat m spite of the nse m 
pncos 

(111) The mam departure fiom the Famine 
Code was the general use of the penal wage This 
was undoubtedly -justified and u as a useful measure. 
In all other lespects the Codo was followed, as far 
as I can remember. 

(112) Staff Corps officers and officers of the 
Native army were used , there were, I think, no non- 
commissioned officers of the British army Men 
nere obtained fiom vaiious other departments, such 
as the Postal Department, though I think that even 
moie such persons might well he obtained from other 
departments, as for instance the Forest Department 
As far as possible, I think that permanent men fiom 
all departments and all parts of India should be 
obtained, rathei than that temporaiy men should be 
obtained foi famine, as temporary men cannot 
safely be trusted with such important woik. 

(113) Non-official agency was used for the 
distnbut on of charitable fund money and included 
especially 

(1) Missionaries 

(2) Local Board members 

The former were very useful, also a few of the 
latter The latter also assisted in improving the 
water-supply 

Non-official agency w as also used for supei vising 
leliet to weavers and was of much use for this pui- 
pose. 

I do not think .that there is any scope for the 
extension of such agency 

One gentleman who is a Honoraiy First Class 
Magistrate lelieved the Government officials of much 
judicial woik 
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(114) The number of people seeking relief was 
kept down by the payment by results system at 
fust m force,' though "it w r as high even then As 
soon as the Code system with a minimum according 
to the Code nas "introduced, the number inn up 
rapidly, and soon nearly reached the figure of 200,000 
The penal wage, which was afterwards mtioduced, 
kept the numbers steady, and after that for a long 
time they remained almost stationary Any sub- 
sequent measuies of the natuio lofened to in this 
question did not permanently alter tbe nnmbeis on 
relief, though they caused tempoiary alterations 
hot instance, if people w ere drafted to a distance, 
many did not go to the woilc to winch they ucio 
sent, but drafted back to tbe foimer work or some 
ifcher woilv. After the first 2 or 3 months, how - 
ivci, theie w r ere no general changes m tho way of 
elief administration. 

The death-rate noyei did increase to any appreci- 
ihle extent except for the reasons mentioned ahoye, 

’ Clioleia, II Infant mortality, and III Imnngra- 
.1011 The alterations mtho first few months of the 
amine had little effect on the death-rate and after 
hat theie w r eie no impoitant alterations 

(115) I do not think that large relief woiks 
isoigamse family life or weaken social lestramts to 
ny appreciable extent, 

Nothing reqmres to be done m regard to tins 
lattei The abandonment of w r nes and clnldien 
id take place, particularly when the- dependants 
-ere not ted on the w r oiks, but tins had nothing to 
o with the massing of people on laige works 

All the above answers are meant to apply meroly 
) the Ahmednagar Distnct, though they would 
[so generally be suitable to the ShoUpui Distnct, 

P. E PERCIVAL, 

Assistant Collector. 





Mr. H. B, Wood, I.C.S. 


Replies by Mr R B Wood , I C S., Assistant Col- 
let tor, Kaira, to the questions drawn up by the 
Famine Commission 


Large Public Works 

32 A pure system of payment by results will 
never adequately meet a seveie famine A laige 
proportion of the workers aie not capable of doing 
more than nominal woik, and the condition of a 
majority of them, when they first come on to a large 
work, is usually too run down for them to be able 
to do much. 

When a large vt oik has settled down, and the 
people have reeoveied their condition, and the 
abilities of the different classes have become known, 
payment by results should be laigely substituted 
for ordinal y task woik 

Even if started as early as possible, works could 
not be conducted throughout on a system ot pay- 
ment by results, since the people always hang back 
to the last minute When finally they give up 
hope, they come on the works with a 1 usli, many 
of them too weak or too unaccustomed to laboui, to 
allow of payment by results being started at once 
34 The scale of wages adopted was ceitamly 
not inadequate. The condition of all the woikeis 
who had been for any time on a work was good 
often a maiked conti ast to that of people who 
peisisted in staying m their villages 

Many of the Dheds, a hard working and careful 
class, saved money on the works, and at the break 
of the lains sent it to their villages and had their 
lands tilled by labourers, while they stayed on the 
works and saved moie A few of the other castes 
did the same, but to a much smaller degree 

Copper com leturned freely to the Banias, but I 
cannot say what pioportion of the money paid to 
the people returned to them 

38 Payment was made daily to all new comers 
on the woik for the first week at the Lad well woik 
and after that weekly I saw no leason to think 
that any moie frequent payment was desirable 
39. People were paid daily when they first came 
on to the relief work, for a week. After that they 
were paid weekly, like all the rest 

I had no leason to think that the people weie 
ever thrown into the hands of the Banias by being 
paid weekly. The Banias never gave credit to any 
extent. 

40 Payment was made to the individual. The 
gangs on laige works are too big for payment to the 
gang head to be advisable. 

44 Contractors were not employed at any stage 
of the famine. 

Wood — 1 



Small Village Works. 

62 At the close of the famine, small village 
.•works were opened in. this (Kapadvanj) t&luha in 
older to draw the people hack to thou villages from 
the large works, and to aifoi d employ mont to 
labonreis until they could get ordinary private 
woik 

Three such works weie opened at tho beginning 
of Juno 1900 m the expectation of an oaily mon- 
soon When the monsoon failed, these were still 
kept open, though tho huge works had not boon 
closed. When the Ladwell work in Knpadvanj 
Taluka was closed towatds the end of September, 
seven more weie opened, on the piece-work system 
with a maximum wage, to supplement private 
labour 

63 The village w orhs included — 

Ropaiis to drinking water and cattle tanka. 

Repaiis to migation tanks. 

Repairs to village loads 

54«, lhe village woiks were conducted under 
the supervision of the Civil Agoncy, by direct 
management There was an overseer for every 
three works and a mueddatn foi every work The 
hills weie piopaied by the ovciseer, and the money 
paid to the workers by tho overseer himself or more 
often by the village Talati Payments Were made 
only fo tho beads of tho gangs, which never con- 
tained more than 15 poisons 

66 No attempt was made to work tlio code 
task system. 

The scale of wages was fixed by the Collector. 
The daily unit of woik for men, women and children 
was fixed and the into of pay for it settled Excess 
work was not paid extia, but pay was piopoition- 
ntely reduced foi all deficient work. There was 
thus no minimum wage, but only a maximum wage, 
which was low or tliau the oidmary maikotiate for 
private labour 

Employment was given to all comers 

67 No system of selection of applicants for 
relief was tried 

59 Eor the beginning and ending of a famine 
small village woiks are most desnahle, and in the 
case of slight famines they might wholly take the 
place of large works. 

Oeitam preliminaries aie however indispensable 

(1) A list of useful small works should be 
diawn up villagewar for eveiy tdluka shewing 
the particulars of the work, and the amount that 
can be expended on each 

(2) Against all irrigation works the extent of 
the piesent urigated aiea, and the extent of any 
inci eased area which might he expected aftei the 
repairs, should be shewn together with the expected 
increase m the watei-rate, if any. 

(3) No woik should be begun without an 
estimate and measurement figuies, which should 
he strictly adheied to 



The woiks may often be done on the ordinary 
contract svstem, advances being made to the con- 
tractor where necessary The contractor may be 
the village Mukhi Personally I am in favour of 
small woiks on the ordmaiy contiact system at the 
beginning of a famine If they prove insufficient, 
the question uses whether the dependants, women 
and clnldien, should be given work by instituting 
small works under Civil Agency, 01 by opening 
large works In thinly populated and backwaid 
tracts, I would advooate small works under Civil 
Agency, for as long as possible 

In thickly populated paits the large works should 
begin at once Any interval of small uorks under 
Civil Agency results m setting the people against 
the large woiks, and they refuse to be satisfied with 
anything except a woik m their own village; and, 
if the population is laige and the famine likely to 
be severe, the pei led of big u orks is bound to come 

At the close of a famine, small works must 
always, as noted above, form pait of any system of 
relief At this time it is probably better for them 
to be under Civil Agency than undei contract 
This bowevei is a point on which I am still 
doubtful 

Gratuitous Relief 

68 Dependants received no special relief as de« 
pendants, on lug or small works 

On the big woiks, the young clnldien of the 
woikers received meals in the kitchens attached, 
and there were no other non-working dependants, 
or if they were, they lemained behind m their vil- 
lages and were relieved by the oidinary village 
system. The same was the case on the small village 
works 

69 In July 1900, when I arnved here, gratui- 
tous relief m villages was almost wholly given m 
the form of uncooked gram, though (4) four 
kitchens had been opened It was however bo- 
lieved that the people would refuse to go to the 
kitchens and that they would prove a failure 

Subsequently the kitchens were extended until 
there were 31 among the 86 villages of the t&luka 
and the numbers on the kitchens were two-thirds 
larger than those receiving uncooked gram. The 
advantages of the kitchens are great, but there are 
certain disadvantages which prevented them taking 
the place of relief by doles of uncooked gram 
altogether. 

The advantages of the kitchens as against dole 
relief are — 

(1) They weed out persons not really m need of 
relief, who would he willing enough to take gram, 
but will not eat in the kitchens 

(2) The system ensures the persons (especially 
children) put on relief getting their full lations. 

(3) It is easier to check the Banias, and see that 
the proper rations are supplied 



The disadvantages are that— 

(1) Poverty-stricken cultivators, who have to 
till their lands, caunot spare time to come twice a 
day to the kitchen 

(2) The daily double walk backwaids and for- 
wards fiom the surrounding villages to the kitchon 
in the heavy rams, is ceitamly productive of m- 
ci eased moitalitj As the dry dole was, lion ever, 
guen daily instead of weekly, in the village ehoras, 
and not m the people's homos, the above disadvan- 
tage is not quite peculiar to the kitchens 

70 I have not got the repot t of 1830 Giatui- 
tous relief was, however, given to the classes men- 
tioned in section 57 of the Bombay Famine Code, 
and also to ordinary cultivators who had no means 
oi labourers looking aftoi cattle, whose piesenee in 
the village was advisable Fuither, all cluldien 
who weie evidently shaving weie put on to the 
kitchens, whoevei their parouts might be 

No test was piescnhed for admitting people 
They were admitted aftei local mquny, or more 
often fiom then obvious want of flesh aud blood. 

71 The classes of people most froquentmg the 
ICapadvatij Poor-house weie of the Dharala caste, 
labourers w r ho had staited wandenng for woik, 
orphans and deserted children, professional beggars, 
and runaways fiom the laigo relief woiks 

72. The Knpadvanj Poor-house was used ns a 
depot for vagrants and imtnigi ants, whence they 
were drafted to the lelief works Men woio ncvoi 
sent fiom the relief works to the pool -houses as a 
punishment 

73 Yes 

74 Four kitchens had been opened m this 
taluka before the rams bioke on 25th J uly Twenty- 
seven weie subsequently opened 

The radius of a kitchen was at first expected to 
be 4 or 5 miles, but this was found to be too great. 
Finally two miles at the outside was taken as the 
radius 

76 The ration piovided m kitchens was— 
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In some kitchens ghee or oil and condiments were 
diminished^ rdClon nce bein o proportionately 


All kitchen inmates were compelled to eat their 
food m the kitchen and on no account were allowed 
to take it away, otherwise the veiy tatson d'etre of 
a kitchen would have vanished 



76 No such limit was fixed 

A kitchen foi the childien of the workers was 
opened at all the lelief works 

77 Admission to kitchens could only he made 
by the Circle Inspector or his supenor officials, 01 
bv the village Pancli 

74 The pool -house ration was that laid down 
in the Famine Code , but it was varied by the Hos- 
pital Assistant to meet cases of illness oi weakness, 
chiefly in the direction of milk-dietmg 

75 The village gratuitous relief lists ueic diawn 
up bv the Circle Inspectors helped by the village 
Pancli They were checked by the Mamlatdai, 
Divisional Officei, Taluka Relief Officer and 
Collector in then tours The recipients weie in- 
spected weekly by the Cnele Inspectois and as 
often as possible by the superior Taluka officials 

76 Payment was made (a) m gram, ( b ) daily, 
and ( c ) m the village choras In a few cases, 
owing to the distance of a small village from the 
mam village, the dole lecipients weie allowed to 
take then allowance foi the week weekly 

77 This question was mostly answeied m section 
70 above. 

Giatmtous lelief to those additional classes was 
discontinued 

In the case of labouiers, as soon as there was 
pi lvate employment available, from the middle of 
August 

In the ease of small cultivators, as soon as the 
bajri harvest commenced to be ready 

78. The caste of the cooks employed was, as fai 
as possible, that of the highest caste people attend- 
ing the kitohen This was ananged automatically 
by commandeeung the highest caste people coming 
to the kitchen as cooks 

Theie" was no caste that at one kitchen or 
anothei did not take cooked food u ithout difficulty 
At some kitchens, howevei, Grdssias and Patidais 
and Rab&us and Biakmms refused to attend, oi 
attended with reluctance and undei the threat of 
being outcasted by then fellow eastemen 

As a rule this was due to the mtngues of indi- 
viduals who wished to lecovei the system of doles 
of giam 

The different castes did not of course sit with 
each other, hut they sat within the same enclosure. 

79. The persons m charge of the kitchens were 
chosen, as far as possible, from lespectalile edu- 
cated persons in the villages themselves , m one 
case the village pi lest, m another a school master, 
and so on Where none weie available, candidates 
from the taluka kachen were sent, but they were 
nevei so good as the formei class. 

These kitchen supenntendents, as they were 
called, weie paid -RIO a month, and supervised by 
the Circle Inspectors and taluka officials, as well 
as by the village officials and Pancli They had to 
keep a muster loll of the kitchen inmates, and hold 
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i oil-call befoie each meal, checking those who were 
piesent or absent An abstiactof those piesent at 
the meal was then made, and an indent based upon 
those figures made to the Bama for the next meal 
An inspecting officer could tell at once if things 
were going stiaight or not 

80-81 Only one cheap giam shop foi the sale 
of maize was opened m this t alula by the Mission- 
anes. It was on too small a scale to deduce any- 
thing fiom 


Suspensions and Remissions of Land Revenue 


86 On tins point I have been struck, evei 
since myairival in this Presidency, by the absolute 
non-existence of any data on which i emission or 
suspension of icrer.ne can automatically be made 
Enquiries are now being made m this taluka as to 
what land revenue should be remitted, but the 
village accounts aie so imperfect, and the whole 
question so experimental, that it is doubtful if the 
lelief will leach all the right persons The remedy 
for the futuie is so simple and yet so lmpoifant, 
that I venture to lay the greatest stiess upon it 
(1) In village account No 3, the Paham Pa- 
tiak, there are five columns, for five successive 
yeais, and m the column foi each year the ciops 
planted in each suivey number of the village are 
noted Tneie is, however, nothing to shew what 
the yield of the ciop is It may be a 16-anna 
crop ltmay be a totalfailure There is absolutely 
no lecoid Columns should be added foi each 
yeai as uudei 


Yield in annas noted bj 
the Talati 


Do as noted by 
the Cucle In- 
spector 


Remarks of 
M am 1 1 1 d a l 
or Divisional 
Officer 


The Talati should enter the yield against every 
field The Circle Inspectoi should check at lea^t 
20 per cent , and in years of any soaicity the Mdm- 
latdar oi Divisional Officer should check 10 pei cent 
When I suggested the adoption of this plan, as far 
as possible, to the then Collector, Mi Quin, last 
autumn, he said it was quite impiacticable It is, 
howevei, universally m foice m the Madias Piesi- 
dency , and the Talati of at least one village in this 
district actually noted the anna yield against every 
field m Ins village The additional columns neces- 
saiy would of couise limit the Paham Patiak to 
peihaps two years instead of five This account is, 
however, an annual one m Madias and there is no 
point m making it quinquennial. 

(2) The village remission account would then 
be piepared from the Paham Patrak and be placed 
before the Jamabandi Officer every yeai Govern- 
ment ordeis as to the principles on which i emis- 
sion should be gi anted would be necessary In 
oidmaiv yeais only wet lands on which the paddy 
had failed thiough deficiency oi excess of wate'i 
would be enteied, and the water-iate would be 
remitted The assessment on diy lands would 
usually be never lemitted, and diy lands would not 



he enteied in the remission statement "without spe- 
cial cause In famine yeais, however, and yeais 
following famine yeais, all lands, wet or dry, on 
which crops had failed would be enteied m this 
account from the Pahani P ati ah, and the Jama- 
bandi officer would pass his orders m accordance 
with the Government standing orders on the 
subject. 

91 Puvate ciedit, especially in the small 
villages, practically disappeared So far as I could 
ascertain, most ot the people had exhausted their 
own resources befoie they would come to works, 
or to kitchens 'they weie, however, eager to he 
put on the list of diy dole recipients, even when 
they could aftord to maintain themselves 

95 In this taluka statistics shewed a veiy high 
mortality from August to N ovembei Before that 
I have no peisonal knowledge Duimg August 
and Septembei the deaths were largely due to 
exposure to the heavy rams, following along penod 
during which the people had barely maintained 
themselves and nad iun down fiom unaccustomed 
u oik m the hot weathei. Euither causes were 
then deprivation of curds and whey due to the 
death of nearly all the mileli cattle, and in October 
and November almost universal fever Unsuitable 
and insufficient food, especially in the earlier hot 
weatliei months, was a factor m the high death-rate 
though indiiectly rather than directly. 

General 

96 I came across no instance of either impure 
or insufficient water-supply Permanganate of po- 
tash was used to disinfect neaily all village wells 
twice a week regularly 

97 No special sanitary arrangements were re- 
quired at the kitchens 

98 The Civil officeis inspected the shops iegu- 
larly, and I heard of no case of the sale of inferior 
or unwholesome gram 

100 N o pioper statistics were kept on this point. 
There was however consideiable immigration fiom 
Native States 

102 At the end of the famine nearly all the 
oi phans m villages were claimed by relations 
The few that weie not claimed weie sent to hlis- 
sionaiy oiphanages m Nadiad 

105 Ttveie wore seveial such complaints from 
laud-liolders in the villages near the laige Ladwe 1 
lelief woik, after the rams had well set in 

110 Non-official agency m this tdluka e 
limited to — 1- 

^ (1) Tne village Panch to supervise the grai 
tous relief 

(2) A committee m ELapadvanj to anange fo. 
the distribution of chautable fund money to the 
respectable pool. 

Lastly, I would lefet to a matter that has 
not been laised m this series of questions the 



disgraceful amount of petty embezzlement that i s 
rampant m all foims of famine lelief, and the 
immense difficulty, often impossibility, of proving 
it m a Couit of law The commission paid by 
rayats to village officials on tagavi advanced to them 
would presumably come under bnbery,but the 
commission paid on advances from ehaiitable and 
Mission funds has been held bv at least one Sessions 
Judge to be no offence under the Penal Codp Then 
there are the petty embezzlements on kitchens, 
on small woiks, and on large relief woiks Some 
foim of summaiy inquiry and, m the case of convic- 
tion, whipping on the spot, would do more to 
cIipcIc the evil than anything else Call it the 
Famine Fraud Summaiy Whipping Act No one 
who has not had personal experience of the details 
of famine work can imagine how the whole native 
establishment is utterly demoialized by the many 
possibilities of earning a dishonest penny. 
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Replies by Mr J S Heaney, I C S., Assistant Collector, 

Kaira, to the questions drawn up by the Famine Com- 
mission 

Small Village Works 

52 . — Only three small village works were started in this 
tAluka before the break of the rams, and the maximum 
attendance at all of them taken together hardly exceeded 
500 at any time. I visited one of these small works, at 
Manjipara village, almost immediately after my arrival 
About 50 people were then in attendance. At that time 
gratuitous relief in the shape of uncooked grain was being 
given on a large scale In three villages, all of them within 
a mile of the small work, there were over 1,000 people on 
gratuitous relief, of whom about half were children and 
aged, and the majority of the others fit to work There were 
also a very large number of people in these villages whose 
children were on gratuitous relief. 

All these persons absolutely refused to work, and for 
the moment it was impossible to put pressure on them, as 
the children who were m a miserable condition would have 
been the first to suffer Other parts of the fftluka were in a 
similar condition By the time kitchens were opened and 
the children collected into them, the rains had come and 
field labour was everywhere abundant, so that those who 
were fit to work got field labour when turned off gratuitous 
relief, otherwise, work would have had to be extensively 
provided in the shape of small woiks 

Later on, when field labour grew less, six small works 
were opened in different parts of the titluka where labour 
seemed insufficient, and they served to keep able-bodied 
labourers off the gratuitous relief lists The number ou all 
of them never exceeded 1,000, but in addition to the actual 
relief they afforded they were of great assistance m prevent- 
ing labourers in the villages from putting in a claim to 
giatuitous relief on the pretext that they could not get work. 

The part played by the small works was insignificant, 
but might have been considerable if they had been started 
when the outbreak of cholera drove the people off the large 
works, or even later, simultaneously with the expansion of 
gratuitous lelief, if the latter had been restricted by means 
of kitchens to those unable to work 

53 — Tauk excavation only. 

54 . — They were conducted by direct management under 
the supervision of the Civil agency. 

55 — Kfirkuns were appointed to each small work 
They kept a muster of the workers and generally supervised 
the work Overseers were also appointed for about every _ 
four small works , they measured up the work and signed 
the abstracts showing the outturn on which the wages were 
calculated Payments were made by the MdmlatdSr or Aval- 
kdrkuns on receipt of the abstracts referred to above 
Owing to the fact that the same overseer had to visit three 
or four works, and that the week for which payment had 
to be made everj where ended on the same day (Wednesday), 
the measurements were inaccurate, as fresh work had 
frequently been done for three or four days after the end 
of the week, before the overseer could come, and payments 
were correspondingly delayed 

56 — Workers were paid by results, subject to a 
maximum wage The maximum wage was 7 pice for a man, 

6 for a woman, and 4 fora child, as against 9, 7, 5,respectively, 
on large public works about the same time There was no 
allowance for dependants and no Sunday wage 
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57 —No. 

58 — Tbe work referred to in answer to 52 was open 
at tbe same time as the large public work at Ddkor, five miles 
away. A considerable number of persons went to the largo 
work, returning daily to their bouses, though the small work 
was close to them They preferred tbe more liberal wage 
on tbe large work, where the minimum for merely attend* 
ing was almost equal to their daj’s wages for the small 
work. They also receive their wages more regularly on the 
large w ork. 

59 , — Principally among them who are the last to come 
on relief, there are a large number who are unwilling to 
attend woiks unless they can return to their houses dailv. 
When famine reaches its most severe stage these people 
are giadually reduced in condition, and become despondent, 
so that they no longer have the energy to take a step, 
which means the breaking up of their homes, and hang on 
eking out the giatuitous relief given to their dependants, 
if it comes in such a shape that they can have access to it, or 
in hopes of sooner or later receiving gratuitous relief them- 
selves Small woiks are, I believe, the best way ot meeting 
the case of such persons 

It is quite pissible that large woiks would have met 
the case here this jear but for the outbreak of cholera 
winch took place at the cutical time It drove thoue uxls 
off the large woiks, and camel such a pinic tliat theie was 
no longer any possibility of their affording adequate relief 
In fact, during the whole month of May, nnd for a portion of 
June, the numbers on relief never reached the figuits of the 
fiist week in April Again, towaids the end of the famine, 
when it was only necessary to provide intermittent relief 
to meet short local failures of field labour during the 
cultivating seasoD, small works seemed very desirable, us 
they kept the people on the spot ready for absorption 
into village life A bare living wage should, I consider, tie 
the maximum wage in such circumstances, so that there may 
be no inducement to detain a woikei for a moment alter 
he can obtain a livelihood otherwise 

Gratuitous Relief 

69 — The uncooked grain dole was most employed in 
this tAluka This was originally the onlj form of grituitous 
relief, and roughly speaking 30,000 people out of a population 
of 96,000 were receiving this foim of relief at the end of 
July, when kitchens were started generally throughout the 
l&luka It was necessary to give relief to these people 
There were no small woiks, and gratuitous relief was 
staited on a large scale The result was that just before 
the break of the rains neaily half the population in some 
of the poorer villages were on gratuitous relief, virtually 
no woik was being done, and attempts to open small works 
1 were unsuccessful, as the majority of the able bodied could 
not be induced to attend while they had control over the 
dole of their dependant", and hid every expectation of 
receiving dole themselves, if they were not alieady on the 
lists In order to ensuie the dole reaching the persons for 
whom it was intended, kitchens were then started, and the 
children with some difficult} removed from the uncooked 
grain relief and collected into them to the number of 
about 7,0l)0 In the meantime the rains had come, field 
labour was generally available, and tbe people showed no 
disinclination to take it up The number on grain dole 
was, therefore, reduced as rapidly as possible by removing 
those who were earning a living by field labour It was 
necessarj, however, to continue dole to many of tbe poor 
cultivators bona fide engaged m tbe cultivation of their 
own land, who did not receive sufficient takavi or charitable 
relief to provide both seed and maintenance To cut off 
the relief would have either compelled these people to go 
and labour on the lands of otheis for hire, or curtail their 
own cultivation by compelling them to use for maintenance 
tbe money they leqimed for cultivation. Attendance at a 
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kit ebon would have taken up too much of the time of a 
cultivator or labourer , kitchens were, therefore, at that time, 
an unsuitable form of relief for people who were capable of 
doing any work. A position of equilibrium seemed to be 
leached finally, with about 16,000 persons on relief, of 
whom about 6,000 were in kitchens 

70 — The classes referred to are not known, but as a 
matter of fact no class distinctions were ever made The 
recipients of relief were selected by the village officers and 
panel, in the first place, and the lists were revised by the 
Circle Inspectors, Aval-U&rkuns, Mdmlatd&rs, and Assistant 
Collector in charge A Circle Inspector visited each 
■village at least once a week and the other inspecting officers 
■at irregular intervals People of all castes and classes were 
admitted to gratuitous relief During the time when relief 
was greatest kitchens had not been opened, and there was 
no test of any kind, except the willingness to -accept dole 
and to attend musters when lequired by inspecting officers. 
It was only in the case of Puiddrs that I found this to be 
n real test ' 

74 — (a) 3 kitcluDS 

(5) 25 „ 

The kitchens were intended to stna a ridms of two miles 

75 — The ration of the Code was provided, except oil 
which could not he obtained Extra grim was given instead 
of oil Two meals a day were given, half the i ttion at each 
n cal The mods were given morning and evening, the 
tune seldom vaiicd more than an hour at any kitchen 
It was necessary to insist strongly on regularity, so that 
inspecting officer might be able to observe the whole work- 
ing of tho kitchens when making unexpected visits. 

The people were compelled to feed on tho premises, 
nnd were not allowed to tike any portion of their food, 
nw.ai, and no grown-up relatives weie allowed into the 
enclosures where the children were being fed It was 
observed that wheuever discipline was relaxed, either the 
grown-up people stole the food of the children, or the 
children were induced to bring away their food to rela- 
tives Children rapidly improved in condition when 
compelled to eut a measured ration nmler supervision, 
and after o timo it was possible to gauge the degree of 
di-ciphno with tolerable accuracy' in a kitchen from meiely 
observing the condition of the children 

75 (a) — Fule 70 supra 

76 ( a ) — Payments were made daily in grain, either at 
the vill igo chaura or the house ot the bama who supplied 
the grain. 

77. — Kitchens, as explained in answer to 69, were not 
generally opened till after the rains broke, and were then 
largely restricted lo children All children weie admitted 
without any restriction, and endenvoura vvero evervwnere 
made to induce them to attend kitchens Where children 
living in outlying villages attended a centtal kitchen, an 
adult was in some instances specially given double the 
ordinary dole for bringing the cb lichen to the kitchen 
This dole was given at the kitchen once at each meal on 
pi oduction of the children, and ensured regular attend mco 
till the children became accustomed to attending them- 
selves, besides bringing to notice cases of illness foi special 
tieatment 

7S — As a rule the cooks wero Dbardlas, yith a 
separate cook for Mahomeclans in villages where they wet e 
on the kitchen lists There never were any bona ficlo 
objections made Prom time to time, as the kitchens were 
opened and the obildren sent to them, tho parents protested 
The reul leason was that the uncooked dole, over which 
the parents had full control, was stopped by sending the 
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children to kitchens Except Malioraedans, Dhardlas and 
lower castes who eat food cooked by Dhardlns, there wero 
no people in kitchens 

79 . — lldrkuns on Es 10 or 12 were appointed to 
all kitchens, except a few very small ones The attendance, 
accounts and food were checked at least onco a week by 
Circle Inspectors, and at irregular intervals by other 
inspecting officers 

The population of tins tdluka is about 96,000 

87 — From April onwards the number of people in 
receipt of lelief was m excess of 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion About the middle of April there wore in round 
numbers 14,000 on works and 2,000 on gratuitous relief. 
A severe epidemic of cholera then occurred in the tdluka, 
and the numbers on works fluctuated very much in tho next 
two months, averaging about 9,000 in May and 14,000 in 
June, while the numbers on gratuitous relief rose from 
2,000 to 5,000 From the begiumng of July the number of 
persons on works gradually diminished as gratuitous relief 
was extended, and when the rams brbke on tho 27th July 
there were about 10,000 on works and 26,000 on gratuitous 
relief. The extent of the relief 1 consider a necessity duo to 
the severity of the f ramie and to the fact that about 70 per 
cent of the population are D hardies, Kolis and others of 
lower caste, whose circumstances nre, I believe, always \cry 
poor, and who arc very improvident, if tho word improvi- 
dence can be applied to the mild dissipations of extreme 
poverty. 

88 — During the Inttcr half of July’ and early in August 
relief may perhaps be considered excessive, as being too 
largely gratuitous Donior dizntion hnd set in and large 
numbers of able-bodied persons would not attend "small" 
•works close to them, though some of them hnd attended 
“large ** works before gratuitous relief on the large scale 
was started 

Without kitchens it was impossible to restrict the 
gratuitous relief in a family to selected individuals, and tho 
condition, more especially of the children, vvns so bad that it 
was out ot the question to put pressure on them nblo to 
work by refusing relief to their dependnnts Tho relief was, 
therefore, defective, in that there were mnny more people 
living on it than it was able to support properly, and nt the 
same time demoinlizing The willingness with which people 
took up field labour as soon ns the rams broke showed, 
however, that the demoralization bad not been long con- 
tinued enough to be serious Further, I consider that tho 
relief was very defective from about the middle of April up to 
the middle of July. In the middle of April there were, 
in round numbers, 14,000 on works and 2,000 on gratuitous 
relief In a country where famines are so rare as in Gujardt 
1 think the number of persons on works would furnish an 
under estimate of tlic number of persons in need of relief. 
I, theiefore, take it that at least 15,000 were in need of 
relief iu the middle of April, and by the end of Juno nearly 
double that Dumber might reasonably be expected to require 
relief During the mouth of May tho average number to 
whom relief of all kinds was giyen was about 10,000, 
during June about 17,000— tho last week of Juno being 
about 19,000, and it was only towards the middle of July, 
with a sudden rush, as gratuitous relief was expanded, that 
the number reached 80,000 If, therefore, the number on 
relief at the beginning of April is considered anything like 
an approximation to the number in need of it, it is evident 
that m May and June relief was very inadequate, as instead 
ot keepmg pace with a rapidly deepening distress the relief 
actually? diminished in May, and only again reached April’s 
figures in June 


3. S HEALEY, 

Assistant Collector m charge Tlidsra Tdluka 
Thatra, 11th January 1901 
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Mr G E MARJOR1BANKS. 


Replies ly Mr 0 E Marjonbanls, Divisional Forest Officer, 
North Uliana, to the questions drawn up ly the Famine 
Commission 

Question 22 —Yes Full details are m the Collector's 

office 


At Polharan Tanh Relvf Worl liuts were erected for 
sheltering the people, made of bamboos, palm leaves and 
matting, each hut being generally capable of giving rough 
shelter to the members of one family There were matting 
sheds for tho hospitals and poor-house, separate sheds being 
kept for infectious cases At Gayamul Relief Camp (ThAna- 
Ghodbandar Road Work) the air being better, no huts were 
provided Sheds as at Pokharan 

Males and females were kept apart in the hospitals. 

Latrines -wero|difg at convenient distances from the camps. 

At Pokharan the TAnsa Lake pipe was tapped for water- 
supply There were two wells at GAyamukh — one good, one 
very inferior The food supply was all arranged by a number 
of native gentlemen of Bombay (Ruttonsi Mulji, Virji 
Vfllji, and others) assisted by Bamas in TliAna There were 
shops at both camps All the “ gratuitous ” food was sup- 
plied free of charge by these gentlemen Medical conveniences 
were supplied from the Civil Hospital, ThAna, under the 
direction of tho Civil Surgeon, who used to voluntarily 
supervise the hospital anangements In direct charge of tho 
hospitals were a ‘‘Hospital Assistant 5 ’ at GAyamukh "and 
“compounder” at Pokharan As “Special Relief Officer” 
(though not according to the definitions of the Code) I was 
responsible for the control of the hospitals, poor-house, distribu- 
tion of food, sanitation, selection ot recipients of gratuitous 
relief submission* of weekly returns to the Collector, and 
despatch of the pooplc to their homes 

11 (c) — Tho Gov ernment forests in this district were 
opened m October 1899 

2o — iS T o They woie practically independent m all 
technical matters lelating to the works, the Civil Officers and 
mj self exercising merely a discretionary supervision They 
were, however, subordinate to the Collector’s orders 

26 — Yes The Civil Officer at each camp was selected 
from tho Collector’s office and drew his usual clerical salary , 
but one Civil Officer (I believe) drew Rs 10 extia allowance 

27 — No 

S3 — Subsequent changes wpre in the direction of greater 
sev enty, led up to by the laziness of the workers The fact 
vv as, most of the people on theso works had previously been 
making lots of money by begging in Bombay (several were 
found to have Rs 10, 12, or even more, on them) and did not 
see the fun of working hard all day m the sun for about 
annas 2, which was about what they usually could earn 
This remark applies especially to GujarAtis and KAthiAwAris 

34 — (For details of the scale of wages, infliction of fines, 
etc , I must rotei you to the reports from the Public Works 
officials sent to the Collector, as I cannot remember them 
accurately enough ) 
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The scale of wages, though I forget its details, was fully 
adequate, inclined to be rather unduly liberal this I am 
absolutely certain of The workcis thiived and fattened on 
it and all could save if they wanted 

Measons — The people as a whole impioved vastly in 
condition , nearly all used to indulge m luxuries, such as 
tobacco, and sweetmeats, and fruit , and I know from actual 
fact that only about half the money paid to workers and 
dependants at Gnyamukh returned to the Banin’s shop 

35 — A rest day wage was given on Sunday, hut I forget 
the scale 

37 — The penal w age never became the wage generally 
earned in my experience 

33 — Payment was at first made daily , when the 
numbers increased it was made on alternate dav s, which gave 
rise to some discontent at first I think payments should bo 
made as ofton ns practicable If tho people get a big sum 
at once they are likely to spond too much cn luxuries and 
hare too little left for tho necessaries of life beforo tho next 
payment 

39 • — "When fresh people armed on Jhc works they wore 
fed gratuitously the first day This is only practicable w hen 
you can get warning beforehand that they are coming 
otherwise the kitchen arrangements are unduly upset , and it 
w ould not do in the case ot icrp laTgo arrivals They were 
also paid for tho day, thoy were led if they worked, and then 
regulaily like the old hands 

40 — To the individual In my opinion it is much the 
better plan where the paying staff is adequate 

44 — Contractors were cmplojed largely on famine 
grass operations by Mr Fisher of the Forest Department on 
the B B & C I Bailway Section In Ins caso it was the 
only method of controlhng the labour pioperly 

43 —The Collector 

31 — No 

61 -—For fodder works see “ 67 ” Of forest works, I 
mly know of such as were undertaken in North Tliilna 
Division These were — 

{!) Demarcation and cutting of foi est boundary lines— 

Average number of men employed 

daily ..117 

Total expenditure Be 2,441 S 0 

('-) Fire-protection (fire watchers) — 

Number 92 

Expenditure , Its 1,272 11 0 

Fire-protection (extinguishing fires 
and burning fire traces) — 

Average number 108 

Expendituie .. Bs 248 0 0 

(3) Purchasing head-loads of wood at— 

(«) San3an — 

Average number daily 20 

Expenditure Bs 881 0 0 

(6) Malydn — 

Average number daily 58 

Expenditure Bs 63 2 0 

(4) Deepening creel at Sdwte Bandar— 

Average daily muster 85 

Expenditure , Bs 660 0 0 

' (Work not completed ) 


66 — 4,108 cattle were received m thoDahdnu Tdluka 'o£ 
Noitli Tlutnn liom Gnjaritt, as there ■was abundance or 
grazing m the forests The measure was not a success The 
GujarAt cattle, accustomed to plains and easy places, could 
find no fooling m the steep rocky Th'ina jungles and were 
hilled and died in thousands. Very few ever returned. 

67 — Yes Grass pressing and despatching operations 
nlong tho 11 B & C I ftnilw ty by Mr Fisher, and along 
tho GIF llnilwny in two sections by Messrs Edio and 
Fagan (Forest Department) were successfully undertaken 
The glass from Mr Edic’s section (North Section, GIF 
It ulwny) was desp itched to the following districts m bales — • 


Foona . . 

N/tsik 

Nagar 

Ivhrtndesh . 

ComnusMiriaf , Deol/th 

Mounted Folico, Nngnr 


5,500, 195 lbs 
3,203,053 „ 
025,192 „ 
1,111,205 „ 
111,707 „ 
79,S80 „ 


Total 11,051,518 lbs 


The co=t of the gnss loaded on waggons was Its. G S-l< 
per 1,000 lbs 

Tln« section alono gate employment to about 110,651 
men, many of whom came dowm the GhiUs from tho Nd c il 
District, etc For detntls of the above, other grass operation 
of'iliitna, application may he mado to tho ofliccrs above 
mimed 


6 S (a) — In cash at Ga'ynmt LI 1 at the following rates — 


Males 
1 cmnlos 

Children over 8 
» not „ 

with cooked food at Pokbaran. 


As per diem 

„ n « 

>, i j> 

„ 4 : » 


71 , — By “ poor-house=/' so far as my two camps were 
concerned, was nmply understood tho place where depondants 
were fed or received cash The numbers nev cr exceeded about 
750 for both camps together. 

77 — Yes Care was continually taken that none should 
st iy m the poor-house who woro fit to go on tho work® From - 
time to time hatches of peoplo from the poor-house were sent 
to their homes, bnt nlong with people from tlio works, not 
r ep irately 


77 — Meals were given twice n day, nt about 9 v vr and 
5 r Ji , tho time did not v iry 


Tho ration varied oceasionallv, hut it generally consisted 
of drti and rtco or ) htehadt, and 2 — 1 large chapdtis per 
held per diem People were not compelled to finish their 
food on tho premise-., but generally did Tho food was always 
ample and nearly always excellently prepared 

77 — Bestncted Only such as could not work wcie 
given admission, i r, infirm of cither <~o\, nur-ing motliors, and 
chtldien under 8 or 9 Tho selection was made by tho medical 
attendants in consultation w ith the Civ ll Officer and my self 


71 — Tlio ration was vaued in case of sickness or weakness, 
soup, sago and milk being largely used. Fivo seers of milk 
came m the morning, of which 4 w ent to tho hospital and 1 for 
sigofor invalids Simo again in the evomng , and other 
0 seers came in the afternoon for distribution among emaciated 
children This milk was nt first supplied partly from tho 
Ghniitable Fund, subsequently entirely by Mr Mulji 



/ G £ v 

4 

giatis Small sums from tlie Charitable Fund were also 
e\ponded at my discretion on ghee, tea and other comforts for 
old women and mon 

SO — A great mixture of classes — Kdthntwdns, Gujardtis, 
Ahmedabadis, Ghatis, Vdrlis, KfSthodis, Kulabis, Mahitrs, etc 

94 — "Weekly returns were sent to the Collector 

95 — Not at all, except where diarrhoea may have arisen 
from the people eating unripe and noxious fruits. 

96 — To a very small extent At Gftynmukh permanga- 
nate ot potassium was used at irregular intervals It was 
not really necessary 

97 — Latrines m sufficient numbers and at suitable 
distances were provided at tho camps, hospitals and poor-house, 
and changed from time to time not on tho works 

The ground m the poor-house was kept clean w ith 
cowdung-wasb These arrangements were supervised by tho 
Police, Civil officers and myself Tho disponsanos and hospi- 
tals wore kept scrupulously clean 

99 — Tho people (chiefly children) used to eat unripe 
mangoes and various homes in large quantities, and much 
diarrhoea was thereby caused I tried to prevont this, hut it 
was impossible to stop it entirely Tho jungly people 
probably dug for loots 

100 — Roughly half the numbors on these two relief 
works were from Native States, chiefly from Ivd thiitw ft r 
There w ere very few such on the other famine works mentioned 
undoi “ 61 ” and “ 67 ” 

102 — The orphans were sent to some orphanage, but 
I cannot recall the name of it It can bo got from tho 
Collector’s office 

104— No 

105— No 

10S — The provisions of the Famine Code were largelj 
departed from, but as I iiavo not the Code by mo I cannot 
give details These departures were chief!} in lelntion to the 
food supply and establishment, and iu my opinion were fully 
justified, as these were never intended to be ordinary relief 
woiks, but were got up in the first instance by pnvate charity, 
and hastily organised to relieve Bombay of an overwhelming 
crowd of beggars So far as I know, the actual works were 
governed pretty strictly according to Famine Code rules 

112 — In my humble opinion, No Tho moiahty, social 
concord and adhesion to family ties m these two camps was 
wonderful 

I regret that this letter is late 

G E MARJOltIBANKS, 

Divisional Forest Officer, North Thftna, late Special 

Rehef Officer, Pokharan Tank and Thftna- 

Ghodbandar Road Relief "Works. 
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Mr R E HOLLAND, 1 C S 


Replies l)y 3/?* 2? IS Holland, I C.S., to the 
questions drawn up bp the Famine Comm r ssion, 


Question 1 (a) —The hat vest of 1897-93 •— 

The wliole of the sub-division su (Toted from 
deficient .rainfall (vide the 
Broach is j 2 mammal table) Two dam’ 

jambuaar 27 i unexpected lam m February 

unproved the ion it ciop and 
did not harm tlio cotton The latter was evcollent 
m Broach Taluka m lands bordering the 1 ail way 
line, but below average in other parts. Crop esti- 
mates w ere as follows — 


•Cotton •• 

Broach 

10 

A'mod 

12 

Jambusar. 

8 

Jowitr 

11 

0 

4 

Wheat . 

10 

10 

8 

Paddy ... 

8 

C 

12 


Half the villages m Jambusar suffered flora 
the ravages of locusts 

The cultivator’s share of cotton profits was 
lessened by the establishment of the Broach Cotton 
Ginning Association by w Inch owner 0 combined to 
raise the ginning charge to ids 7 per bhar from 
Its 3 01 4 

A relief work was opened in Jambusar in 
May, but the absence of real disti ess is show n bv 
the fact that woik for Rs 188 only was done out 
of a possible Rs 930 

1 ( b ) — The harvest of 1S98 99 — 

The rainfall was above the average m 
the sub-division (vide the 

Broach 4G v> mugmal table) The crops 

jambusar a: . 2 were iathoi late owing to 

oveessive early rain, but were 

otherwise good 

Necessary leniency was shown by an older 
that notices tor the rccoveiy of land loionue 
should not be issue 1 till ono month after the usual 
time But the cultivators’ profits wore seriously 
affected by dislocation of ti ado, which was due to 
plaguo, and by the increased charges for ginning 
cotton 

1 (c) — Oullooh of the district when the rams 
of 1899 commenced — 

The public health during 1898-99 was 
uniformly bad and this fact was attributed to the 
excessive rainfall of the previous monsoon 
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Generally speaking, however, the year was not a 
had one Ihere was nothing appioaohmg distress 
anywhere, and the cultivator did not enter on the 
struggle against famine handicapped by previous 
losses. 

If the monsoon, which hurst at Broach m a 
thorough and decided manner on June 1 5 th, had 
only continued m the same manner, there could 
have been nothing to complain of at all. 

2. — The following figures show the total normal 
cultivated area of the three talukas. It is 
not possible to say how much is khanf and how 
much labi. 

The area actually cultivated in 18*18-99 is also 
given. It is about one-sixth of the normal total 
aiea The figures for the latter were procured from 
village and taluka recoide. 

Area of land held by occupation 



Wet 

Dry 

Broach . 

.. 8,769 

118,780 

A'mod . 

73,742 18 

1,263 27 

Jambusar... . 

1,534 22 

159,823 31 

Area of land cultivated %n 1S9S-99. 


Wet 

Dry 

Broach ... ... 

3,830 

32,530 

A'mod ... 

- 

10,078 12 

Jambusar . 

1,534 22 

8,239 3 


3 — (a) The aveiage rainfall for the three 
tdlukas dunng the lamy season is as follows — 

Inches Cents 


Broach ... 

• » 

.. 50 

79 

A'mod 

• it 

. 40 

8 

Jamhusar 

m 

. . 40 

60 

(b) The actual fall m 

1899 was — 

Inches 

Cents, 

Broach 

* 

*• .. 9 

60 

A'mod .. 


. . 4 

50 

Jambusafr 


7 

47 


or about one-sixth of the average. 

(e) Ram began on June 15th and continued 
till the end of the month A break then occurred 
which lasted till September 9th, when a thunder- 
stoim gave £ inch of ram at A'mod and 1 mob at 
Jamhusar, hut none m Broach But tbe ground 
u as by this time so hard that it did little good. 
No more lam fell. 


(cl) The actual fall theiefore, as given above, 
began and ended between June and September. 
Hie average for four months is as follows . — 



Juno 

Julj 

August. 

September 


!,_i ci 

1-8 1 ~ 
* S S 

Average 

03 

£ 05 

00 
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« £ 

Average 

— EieJ 
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CJ 
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© 

< 
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CJ ® 

•2 c 
£ O 

L 

© m 

cj fZ 

C 

»-i O 

Inches 

Cents 

m _ 

1 1 

S i2 

C 

c* © 

c r, 
hH 

w 

CJ vs 

*© 

n cj 

XJ 

w 

CJ on 

o C 

fl CJ 

© 00 
•3 « 
5 o 

Broach 

8 22 

6 96 

0 29 

19 47 


7 67 

0 44 1 

9 87 

A'mod 

2 61 

6 88 

| 1 02 

17 6i 


9 63 

0 87 

10 05 

Jambusar 

5 89 

6 41 

1 ! 

17 61 

0 03 

8 94 

X 47 

8 C4 


4 — It is impossible now to answei this question 
m precise figures from the recoids available, but 
there was practically no crop at all m the oharge 
except a wretched two or thiee-anna ciop of 
cotton m a few fields of A'mod and Broach which 
had lam fallow tlio year before. 

The irrigated crops were infinitesimal 

The following anna valuation is given foi what 
it is w 01 tli — 


Joiwlr B'rjrt Wheat Tnr, fcoaimnm Cotton Paddy 
Broach * 1 4 1 2 8 

A'mod ^ 2 2 2 1 2 

Jambusar 

A — It is impossible to say until the new 
Census is completed 

6 — Necessity of lelief was anticipated from 
failure of crop and from observance of tbe condition 
of people Test works were established which auto- 
matically proved necessity. 

? — The absence of field work owing to the 
drought, the evident scarcity in villages, the 
numerous applications for work, the fact that in 
August m Jambusar Taluka large numbers of 
Government babul trees were being cut by villagers 
until stopped by severe orders 

8 — First, Local Fund test works paid for out 
of Taluka Local Board Funds. They were twenty- 
eight m number 

A constant watch was kept on the attendance 
at these works and on the directions from which the 
stream of labourers came 

9 — The scheme of relief works prepared 
pi evious to famine was inadequate as Broach had 
always been consideied immune from famine 

Plans and estimates for the Asarsa reclama- 
tion work m Jambusar Taluka weie ready. 













10 __ Answered by district relief programme 
in Collectors office 

11 , — ( 0 ) Local Fund test works wei e opened on 
tlie 1st September 1899 and were continued till 
about October 7th '1 wenty-eigbt wot ks in all wei e 
opened between these dates m the talukas of 
A'mod, Jambusar and Broach. 

(5) Poor-houses were opened at Broach on 
2nd December 1899, at A'mod on 15th December 

1899, at Jambusar on llth Decembei 1899 

The fiist was closed at the end of December 

1900, and the other two at the end of November 1900 

(c) Kitchens on most of the relief works were 
started about llth December 1809, and, after the 
kitchens weie regularly opened, on all big relief 
works 

(e)(n) Village kitchens were openel after the 
commencement of the rams They aie described 
elsewhere 

( d ) A fund was started by Mr, Cadell, formerly 
Collectoi of Broach, for a cheap grain shop in the 
Broach City by local collections Another fund 
was woilced by a committee of ladies of the Broach 
Cnv under the President, Mis Panse, wife of the 
piesent Collector of Bioach, for relieving the desti- 
tute females of the district Cheap gra n shops 
weie also opened in the towns of A'mod and Jambu- 
sar by the local Mahaians. Allotments were also 
received from Mis Lely’s fund. 

(e) There are no forests in the Broach District 

IS — Yes, for veils only, both temporary and 
permanent 

They were recoverable m full as usual under the 
Improvement Act, but nothing has yob been 
recovered. 

14 — Imgatron works can only bo made in 
few places in the charge with any success They 
aie generally useless on black soil which absoibs 
water btfoie it can distribute itself They are 
eftectrve m the light soil which forms one-tlmd 
o Jambusai m the noith-east and in the alluvial 
soil along the Naibada, bub the latter lands are 
generally leased yearly by auction. 

Tbe value of the wells dug during the famine 
was small from anj 7 one of the points of view 
mentioned m the question 

But it must bo remembeied that until 
this year takdvi under the Land Improvement Act 
was practically nevei applied for m these talukas. 

15 .- — Theiewere test works under the Local 
Boards whose funds weie later supplemented by a 
grant from the District Local Boaids. 



The works were conducted under the super- 
vision of the Civil authorities and were inspected by 
the Local Fund overseers 

16, — The task on test-works was 1,000 cubic 
feet of earthwork for each gang consisting of 
10 men, 10 women and 30 children (as far as 
practicable). No difference m task was made on 
account of the sex of the workers. Gangs were 
grouped according to caste and orders were issued 
that if the task appeared too bard for any particular 
caste gang, suitable reduction m it should be made 

As a rule the men were diggers and women 
and children carriers. 

17. — Payment was supposed to be in strict 
proportion to results A maximum was fixed and 
full task was done. There was no minimum as it 
was unnecessary. 

These was no rest-day -allowance. The pay 
was 2 annas a male, annas for a female 
and 1 anna for a ohild. 

18 — The increase m attendance at the small 
works and the continued failure of the rams. 

19. — Some small Local Fund test-works, such 
■as channels, had already during September been m 
charge of the Public Works Department on the 
ground that professional knowledge was necessary 
for computing levels, &c 

When it was decided to open regular relief 
works, they were large public works and not small 
village works 

20 — Under the control of the Public-Works 
Department. 

The Assistant Collector wrote on September 
30tb and said that on the opening of big works 
he anticipated there would be a considerable 
increase in the number attending and gave as one 
reason the fact that on small works, under Public 
"Works Department management, applicants bad 
been turned away for want of tools. 

21 — This question will doubtless be fully- 
answered by the Public Works Department autho- 
rities 

The maximum was exceeded in many cases and 
the Collector issued an order on November 22nd 
that when this happened the admission of 
new-comers should he Btopped and they should bo 
directed to go to new works. 

22. — This question will be answered by Public 
"Works Depaitment authorities. 

23 — Admission to the works was at first freo 

Early m December orders were issued to the 
effect that admission should ordinarily only be on 
production by applicant of a chit signed by village 
officers, 

Pam 100 — 2 
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This did not work well as Btaiywg people bad 
to be admitted m any case. 

The distance test also, wheie tiled, was in- 
effective. Later, compulsory losidence was enfoiced 
Night hap'ta were instituted, and workeis found 
absent twice were drafted to a distant work. 

24 . — Tins question will be answeiod by tlio 
Public Woiks Department authonties. 

26 . — There was a Civil Officer for encliwoik 
He was at first seheted fiom tlio pcimnnent stall 
of the Revenue establishment and paid Rs 40 pei 
month. Afterwards giaduates weio appointed, who 
w r eie paid Rs GO a month and later Bs 80. 

Hie Civil Officers cannot be said to have bad 
tbe pow r er mentioned in the latter half of tlio ques- 
tion 


27 — The final wo’’d leslod with the Public 
TForks Department authonties 

28 — Tbe gangs consisted of 50 men and 
women They were divided into diggers and 
earners Anangements were made to securo 
village and family gangs No difficulty was found 
as a rule with lespcct to tins, and in fact woikois 
from tbe same family oi village clung togethei so 
much that it was difficult to induce the weakly ones 
to join tbs special “ emaciated gangs ” 

29 — As far as can be ascei famed fiom tbe 
records the woikers weio classed according to 
Section 109 of the Code, the majonty being m 
Classes I and II as diggeis and earners, respectively. 

In the eaily part of February there was a 
quarter of tbe population of Broach on work and 
Government i educed the wages undoi Section 118 


to — 

K 

r 

Class I 

. .1 

8 

Class II 

. 1 

8 

ifimranm oi penal 

0 

9 

Children. 

0 

0 


This airangement remained in force till tbe end 
of Apnl. 

Mi. Painter, then Assistant Collectoi, piotested 
vigoiously that the wage was inadequate on tbe 
following grounds — 

(1) Do) ci tvo) L — March 30 lb 

TJndei tbe fining system whole gangs were 
getting pay at a rate avei aging less than one anna 
a day for adults 

(2) TVccnUirsa — Mai ch 3 1st 

for works betwmen 76 per cent, and 
lUu pei cent of task reduced wage to anna 1. 
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Pnces for work between 75 per cent and 
50 per cent, of task reduced wage to nine pies a 
day 1,100 people out of 3,500 on the work got 
only this latter wage 

(3) Signs of physical deterioration weie 
abundant 

(4) The proposed scheme to draft workers 
who could not earn enough to kighei paid woiks 
south, of the Narbada fell through, partly owing to 
inadequate ariangements, paitly owing to °the 
intense dislike of the workeis to the scheme 

The Code wage was restored on Apnl 27th. 

SO . — None appeared necessary, as men naturally 
came into the digger class and women and childien 
into the carrier class 

31 — The Code task system was m force on the 
majority of woiks The piece-work system was m 
force on Asarsa Tank and was found troublesome 
to work. 

S3 — The full Code task was esacted at fiist. 

No allowance was made for the distance people 
had come, except that they were not fined for the 
first ten days after ai rival Subsequent changes m 
the task (except when Government lowered the 
wage) were m the direction of leniency until the 
famine was nearly over. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember orders were issued to exact the full Code 
task. 


Details as to variation in the task will be given 
by the Public Woiks Department authorities 

34 . — With the exception of the period when 
wages weie reduced by Government the wages on 
the Code scale were ordinarily neither inadequate nor 
unduly liberal, considering the systematic modifica- 
tions m task 

35 — A rest day wage was given It was not 
possible for workers under the Code system to earn 
enough to suppoit themselves on the rest-day. 

88 and 39 . — Payment was made daily for the 
first thi ee days, then weekly. More frequent pay- 
ment is desirable, but the process is lengthy and a 
larger staff would be needed than can oidmanly be 
got together 

40 — In theory , payment was made to the mdi- 
' vidual, and that is no doubt the best way, as the 
gang karkun oi mukadum can otherwise deceive 
subordinates as to the amount due to them 

46 — By older of the Commissioner, dated 
December 1st, 1899, wages were adjusted fiom time 
to time by the officei m cliaige of the woik with 
leference to the puces of staple food giaras in the 



bazar to winch the relief workers resorted. Special 
Cml Officers on works were ordered to fix a 
maximum price for giara m the shops on the works, 
allowmg for cartage from the bazar shops 

Jowdn was generally the wage bams. Lice was 
taken as the basis on some woiks previous to 
Collector’s order 

The bazar price of 30 wan was certified by the 
Mdmlatdar 

49 — No such ariangements were made, but the 
endeavour was made to induce people to return to 
their homes after the burst of the monsoon by 
increasing tbe task on the big works and by in- 
forming the labourers of the opening of Bmnll works 
at or near their villages. This was ultimately 
successful. 

60 —Small village works were opened m the 
latter half of June, when it was antuipated that the 
monsoon would cause the workers to nugrato from 
the big works to their villages for commencement 
of cultivation. 

In Broach Tdluka between the 11th June and 
6th November 1900 work was done in 26 villages 
m all. 

In Broach Tdluka, of which I was m charge, 
the objects kept m view were — * 

(1) To decentralise the relief system so 

sb to get the people back to their villages 

(2) To keep down tbe free dole list by 

providing work for all able bodied persons who 

were not engaged in cultivating their own lands 

Information was spread on tbe big relief woi ks 
of the commencement of village works, and a watoh 
was kept on the dole lists of villages so that a 6tnall 
woik might be started wherever the dolo list 
appeared abnormally swollen. 

61 . — Village loads were improved, village tanks 
were dug and bunds made up to prevent low-lymg 
grounds being flooded 

52 — The works were undei the direct super- 
vision and management ot the Civil agency. A 
katkun on 12 or 15 rupees was sent to each small 
work to keep the muster and see that the work was 
done. The work was laid out and measured by the 
Local Lund overseer and the works were constantly 
inspected by Circle Inspector, disbursing officers, 
the Mamlatditr and the sub-divisional officers. 

The patels in the villages weie made personally 
responsible for the works. 

55 and 56 > — No attempt was made to work the 
Code task system as the staff was insufficient The 
wages weie the Code pnnimum. 
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Employment was open to all wlio needed if, not 
being independent cultivators who got dole 

It is clear that the system was not abused as 
the number attending any one work was never 
excessive in proportion to the population of the 
village or villages it served 

As the work was connected with the social life 
of the V' llagers, sell -respect and public opinion 
operated largely to restrain those who did not need 
work from seeking it. 

57 — As the large works everywhere shrank, 
the dole lists and attendance at village works 
increased. 

68 — I am m favour of the extension of the 
small work system for the following reasons — 

(1) They are cheap 

The large Public "Works Department establish- 
ments are avoided, and the friction caused by dual 
control is therefore absent. 

(2) The work done is profitable and useful, 
as every village needs tank repairs or extension, and 
katcha road or channel-making is always to he done. 

Though a rigid task might not be exacted, the 
revenue control with an enlarged staff is able to 
see that payments are not fraudulently made and 
that people do not come on the work who do not 
need help. 

This is proved by the fact that the Revenue 
authorities have been able to successfully control 
the dole lists. 

In Broach it is not possible to say that most of 
the money spent on large works is a good invest- 
ment for the people. 

The Local Fund overseer system slightly en- 
larged is able to supply all the professional know- 
ledge necessary. 

Public opinion operates in the village to beep 
people who do not need work from seeking it It 
is ineffective on a large work away from the village. 

A good patel will always see that money spent 
m his village is spent to the best advantage, and 
the villagers will work with enthusiasm at a taBk 
of which they and their children will reap the 
benefits. 

3 The pauperization and demoralisation, 
which necessarily follow when people are summoned 
from their homes to herd in crowds on distant 
works, would be avoided. 

The country would not he flooded with poverty- 
stricken wanderers and there would be no disastrous 
interruption of home life 

As a consequence no medical establishment 
(except itinerant Hospital Assistants), no poor- 
houses or dependants’ kitchens would be necessary. 

Pam 100—3 
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4 People undei stand control by the Revenue 
authorities The altered conditions when they 
come under the control of the Public Works Depart- 
ment authorities on a big work add to* their 
difficulties m a time of famine. 

65 — A cattle camp was started at Broach wliere 
pooi cultivators w ere invited to send their animals 
until the rains began Fodder was supplied at the 
camp and the animals were looked after The 
management was in the hands of the Peisonal 
Assistant aud the Bhumi Deputy Collector A 
Veterinary dcctoi was also kept at the camp The 
scheme proved most successful, as many catt.e woie 
saved and returned to then owneis 

Many animals were sent to the grazing grounds 
of the Ihana forests under the supervision of 
Messrs Wood and Monteath, and the Railway 
freightage which came to about Rs 2-12-0 a head 
was eitbt r paid by the owners or lent to them as 
takdvi This scheme cannot be said to have been 
successful as 6b per cent of the exported cattle died 
under the altered conditions of climate and food 

The cultivators who lequued their cattle for 
actual work, whether for cartage or for raising crops 
by irrigation, weie given grass at cheap rates and in 
many cases glass was issued to them in lieu of 
takavi 

In April, when the cattle from the cattle camp 
and from the I hana forests wore to be returned to 
their owneis, a cheap fodder scheme was introduced 
by the Commissioner, N. D , and grass was sold to 
poor agriculturists at Rs 2 per 1,000 lbs. 

66 — When the fodder question first arose in 
die month of September, Mr. Cadell, the Colleotor 
)f Broach, arranged with the Collector of Khandesh 
md reserved part of the Nawapura forest for the 
Broach District Grass-cutting operations were 
ramed on there and nearly 50 lakhs lbs. of hay were 
iro -ght to Broach at the expense of the District 
Local Board and sold to poor cultivators at cheap 
■ates 


67 — (a) Dependants on large public works 
vere relieved generally by cooked food When 
roi accidental causes, such a- the destiuction of the 
iitcben by monsoon, this could not be done, 
uncooked gram was given, 

r 

(b) On small village wotks dependants 'weie 
:eheved with uncooked giam 

68 . — Distribution of tivcooLed gram as dole — 

Caste distinctions made kitchens unpopular in 
ullages It was also difficult — 

(1) to get a suitable place to hold the kitchen , 

(2) to collect enough pots and pans for it , 

(3) to get the people to come at the time 
when the food was cooked, namely, 10 am, as this 
was the time that they would naturally be in the 
lelds 
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39 — The lists of persons m receipt of dole 
were drawn up by the village officers, subject to 
constant and careful revision by tbe Mamlatd&rs, 
disbTirsing officers and Circle Inspectors Tbe sub- 
divisional officer aud the medical officer, when on 
tour* also constantly modified the dole list 

No classes of persons weie specially 
excluded fiom dole and tbe oDly real test was 
evidence of starvation, such as empty grain recep- 
tacles, evident inanition, &c 

70 — Three poor-house3 were opened m Broach, 
A'mod and Jatnbusar, respectively, on December 
2nd, December 15th and December 11th 

71 and 72 — A large number of vagrants and 
immigrants were collected in the streets by the 
constables and doolie-fearers sent out to look for 

'starving people 

Yd giants were kept m the poor-house till 
strong enough to work Immigrants were at first 
szmilaily sent to tbe work, but later were diafted to 
.Natne states to which they belonged 

73 . — It does not appear that any Village 
kitchens were opened before the rams broke. 

Twenty six kitchens were opened m the charge 
aftei the rams broke Both recipients m villages 
within the ladms of three miles of a relief work 
kitchen were made to attend such kitchens 

A three-mile radius was the maximum limit 
which a kitchen could be expected to seivo 

74 —I he ration provided was jowar-flour, rice 
and dall. 

Meals were distributed twice a day at about 
10 a jt and 5 or 6 pm The meal was supposed 
to he consumed on the spot. 

77 —The poor-house ration was ordinarily rice 
and dall. In hospital the diet was modified 
accoichng to the orders of the doctor Childien 
were given milk frequently 

75 — Lists were drawn up by village 
committees appointed for the purpose, and these lists 
were icisedby the Circle Inspector, disbursing 
officeis and Mamlatdars Every village was 
inspected at least once a week by the Circle 
Inspectors and by other officeis m the couise of 
their tours 

79 — Pajment was made daily m grain at 
the village chavra 

94 —Private credit undoubtedly contracted m 
September when advances were needed for rabi. 
Money-lenders feared to lend as so much Govern- 
ment takavi was already sunk on the security oL 
land,. 
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97 .— Apart from tlie the ordinary systems of 
village registration of births and deaths, orders were 
issued early m April that Special Civil Officers on 
relief works should keep birth and death registefs m 
the standard form. 

Such births and deaths as were registered on 
works did not of course appear m village registers 
as well. Weekly statements were sent by the Special 
Civil Officers for incorporation m the Mdmlatddr’s 
returns 

102 — The people supplemented their food 
, largely with grass seeds called “ sama ” and “ anchi- 
mancbi.” Mixed with ordinary food grains they 
were not unhealthy, but eaten alone they were 
said to be unhealthy. 

105 . — I consider that as the fund was adminis- 
tered in this district, the classification of the 
objects of the fund given in paragraph 527 of the 
report of 1898 was satisfactory. 

108 . — The only complaints heard were about 
the beginning of the weeding time, when the wages 
given on relief works and the dole given m villages 
kept labour from the fields 

The difficulty was met by enhancement of 
the task on relief works and rigid scrutiny of the 
dole lists. 


R. E. HOLLAND. 


17th January 1901. 



Mr R E HOLLAND, I C S 


Supplementary answers by Mr R E Holland, ICS, to the 

questions of the Famtne Commission. 

Question 33 — Generally the workers came in gangs 
varying m numhei from 40 to 60 They had a mukddam from 
their own Tillage, or an adventurous Bohra was always on the 
way to collect such workers when they werecommg to the work 
and to advance them grains from a shop on the work Miikd- 
damage had become a regular trade The chief function of a 
mukddam was to advance grains A Bohra mnhddam had 
always a brother or a relative as a shop keeper Grams were 
advanced from these shops and full advantage was taken of the 
ignorance of the people to cheat them Further, the women 
and children of a mukddam would always be idling away their 
time and their tasks were performed by the other membeis oE 
the gangs The persons found guilty were punished, but the 
evil was too rampant The mukddam was useful m his way 
to the gangmen, but the price charged was simply ruinous 
Instances are found where mukddams have returned wita 
sume varying from Rs 20 to 100 Some better plan would 
be welcome, 

4 ‘ i — Prices were based on the staple food grains of the 
district Here the staple lood was b&pi and ]owdr Jowdr 
was cheaper and the wages were based on it It would be 
better it the wages were based on the flour and not on the 
, giain The flour is dealer by 2 lbs, per rupee and this 
makes often a difference of 10 to 12 per cent in the wages 
Code states that the t ollector should provide grinding 
stones But it is impracticable to do so On a work like 
Bi oach Rosen lor variation of a pound was not neglected 
The fractions of a pound were omitted. 

Large Works and Small Works 

5S — The order should be, m the beginning small works, 
subsequently drafting to large works with tickets, and then 
back to small works at the time ot the advent ot the rams 
and during the rams On large works camps are required 
to bo provided These cost more than the advantage gamed. 
The present famine huts do not afford much shelter against 
the inclemency of the weather On the Bioack Reservoir 
more than 0,000 huts were put up , but hardly half the 
number was occupied People like to liva as they choose 
They do not desire to he restricted More than Rs 40,000 
were spent on hutting and hardly half tho number was 
occupied Each hut was supposed to hold 5 poisons If 
there were five persons of the same family, then they would 
occupy one hut But 5 of different families would never 
consent to live m the hut Furthermore, one marned pair 
and their children could stay in one hut, but never two 
married couples If they weie to stay in the camps where 
ten huts were assigned to each gang of fifty persons and 
their non-working children, it was found that only half the 
number could be fairly accommodated The lerauimnghad 
to live outside which they never liked So the workers 
preferred to live far awaj from each other and the camps 
becume unpopular I* urther, when workers came to the 
woib, they kept their kit m the camp and their children or 
dependants used to guard it But all were not blessed with 
children and many ot those who had chose to send them to 
kitchen or bi ought them to the work to look after the 
infants Thus a large number had to remove daily their 
kit from the hut to the work and from the w T ork to the hut. 
Instead of doing this they preferred to stay whore they 
worked. Further, in cold weather lying in pits gave them 
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bettor shelf ei against the morning chilling breeze than what 
the noith sido open huts afforded This item of expenditure 
will be dispensed with m the case of ullage works 

Further, the water supply and conservancy arrangements 
become a special featuro of large works Not less than 
Its 50,000 were spent on these on Broach Ifescrvoir Tlie^e 
will be less costly on bmall works Epidemics as cholera and 
small-pov as a rule do break oat in famine camps and prey 
more heavily on large camps than they would on small village 
works 

On large works people come from distant parts and con- 
sequently find a gi eat difficulty in securing credit and are 
forced in the clutches ot the onterprising muk idam This state 
of things would be avoided on small works where people hnvo 
less difficulty m securing credit m then own villages The 
tyranny of the mukitdams of the present system will be 
greatly done away with on small village works 

Corruption is a special feature of laige works and is 
found to bo proportionately greater with a larger w ork The 
mustering kdrkuns of the Public Works Department are men 
of very low morals and principles The mukrfdams arc 
adventurers and come wuth a special purpose of cheating the 
ignoiant The supervision required over these is very strict 
With a number of 120 karkuus and 440 mukldaras the task 
of checking work will never be even up to the standard 
Workers aie admitted without the knowledge of the supenois 
Men aie mustered twice Frauds are practised m pnymeuts, 
and various ether items of coirnption come into play The 
lecord of persons seeking relief as regards their villages, whothci 
British oi Native, as regards their condition, etc , is never ti ust- 
worthy The various tests, such as distance test, compukoiy 
residence and diafting, lose then propriety Sev eral of the abo\ e 
corruptions can be easily avoided on village vroiks, whore the 
patels and tallttis know the people nnd w hero (hero are nil 
kinds of facilities to vet lfj the statements of tho workeis 
On the village works alone it is possible to know whether 
the persons really in need have to eomo to tho work oi no 
The knowledge of local circumstances will bo n great aul 
Very many workers stayed at homo till too Into Belief 
ought to have reached them eailier Such persons came to 
big woiks m a reduced condition Tho mortality was 
mci eased owing to such cases Tho tasks done by them 
were nominal The expenditure involved by the opening of 
such village works would be compensated by less money 
paid in duily wages with nominal leturn, by the less morta- 
lity fiotn the cause shown above, and less money spent on 
such persons coming in tho last stage On Asha Tank for 
some days tho number received daily was 2,000 Pnjment 
of daily wages, issue of tools, appointment of kfrkuns and 
other preliminary steps foi such a large numbei took neaily 
two days before the people werB put on regulai task The 
wages thus spent were a burden Euitber, for whatever 
task done for the fust two weeks the men were not fined 
This was lesorted to owing to the bad state of several 
workers Thus full wages were paid for nominal work 
By the opening of the village w orks people could come m a 
better condition and a groat saving would be effected by 
insisting on giving full task When the production of 
tickets is enforced and all facilities given to the woikers to 
produce them, there will be no risk in sending the British 
subjects back to produce such tickets The absence of the 
tickets would at once point out who come from the Native 
States Such people aie to be admitted and their presence 
must be detected as early as possible In my opinion a 
work with more than 5,000 woikeis at the most is beyond 
the strictest supervision of an able officei if he is to minimise 
or almost to root out all the above-mentioned evils When 
the numbor goes heyoud that, these evils will come m 
numbers and unless they are nipped m the bud oi special 
precautions taken to guard against them at the outset the 


wont of an effect i* *x re to bo a fnlore ''u •'ll v-orks abmo 
ought not to be tbc only v capon acornM 5 imtic. OMit-n i 
Ec\erul of our irrigation works, tmbn 1 ' n<nts of r»*n 1^, 
wntor-uiDply , tanks nn<l 11 nlu av ombnrkmont“ — all of h’gl 1 t 
public utility — would ncvcrh-'ve come into existence ^ h> n 
such woiks are to bo taken up, tin j mu-t bo divided into 
'action' Lich «cction should not bo male to employ irore 
< b £.,000 pc-oph find such 'cc'ions should not bo tun ,r 
than 3 to 4 mdcs "U orbers for these should bo cats fully 
drafted from small village works, so *h,t fill tne lurtuer 
tests of compulsory residence and drafting mat do avoided, 
and the icsult ot tins mil bo better worl tor tlio money 
spent 

9S — A tcry largo mortality wa« thm to dnrrho a on 
the works and in the tillages The wage' were based on 
qowifr, but nee being cheajier it ais aery largely US'*!, the 
nee used being not of country production hut Rangoon r ee 
In the proce-s of cleaning the hushed nee litno on a la-go 
scale is us n d Further, the people uere never acexistomel to 
eating this kind, I have made closo inquiries nud found that 
the persons using this nee suffered a good deal from d ar- 
rlicoa The jocoj 1e complained of it Similarly other grams 
of local production were not available m sufhtncnt quaiMi'ic- 
and Mere also dearer The fore gu grams More of inferior 
stuff and the cheaper of them veio of far mfenor quaht} 
Onlj the poorest pea pi o use lAng pulse , but far puke b ng 
very dear, fang being cheap was very livgolv used Thi 
stuff is \ery dilhcnlt to digest and requires a good amount of 
heat to cook Fuel being scarce and cosily this Adi oftentimes 
remained uncoobed and its tahmg m brought diarchies 
Similarly qonrir flour Mas largely used Gram could be hid 
less adulterated, but gnndtng m is not jkhsiWc So flour mis 
used This was a poorer stuff Ilusb of wheat and other 
grams was even mixed '1 he urn of this was also rc=pon duo 
for sickness in the camp, especially m the cases of tho**' \ li ■>» ’ 
constitutions were run doun by long strun of unuunlly hard 
labour on the rUief Morks. 

101 — There wn= a rcgulai inspection of the gram shop- 
on the Broach Reservoir and the inspection did oftentimes 
disclose the sale of inferior and unuhdotomo grain Own g 
to cheapne s there was a tendency among the workers to b xy 
articles of inferior quality The shop-keepers on the v orb-* 
Mero prevented from keeping inferior or unwholesome food® m 
their shops But the city being very close the worker*- 
bought cheap grams in Broach and the Special Civil Oflff r 
had no control over this stato oE things The jourt- and 
bdqn flours wero more nn"hole-omo than the gram= «old 
the reasons being lint the adulteration would he more i»< Iv 
detected m gruns than in flours In tlio closing months of 
famine,* e, Juno and July, when grams Mere dearest, the 
adulteration Mas greatest and the ]on it flour r okl in same ot 
the Broach shops was nothing eke than a Tim's of indig* -libb 
chaff The Bhils were found to he fond of daha> , Jcjrti, < to, 
During the noon recess several u orbers did not cook ordm i-a 
diet but liad recourse to the abov e stuff; In the e\ > mng only 
they prepared their Jlachadi and bread On in- to their 
being required to work m the hot su i they n u allow cl n gaid 
deal of water. This caused diarrhoea or dysentery in r. > 
few case® 

Sinnlarlv snrao puhe3 such as /./ay require 1 n g >1 
long tunc for cooking perfectly and consequently m re 
fuel Mas required, but there wis a dearth of fuel If* >’ j 
these pulses oftentimes remained raw and co mimpt'O" oE 
them caused indigestion and suhs-nuenth dnrrkaa 
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prepared as per Collector’s ordeis Out of 3, .>00 workers 
received in one weekm January tliexo weie no less than 
1,900 from the Rewa Kflntha Agency States Of course 
e\en in ordinary times several hundreds do come to Broach 
for a few months w hen the trade is brisk, hut during tho 
famine the immigration was veiy great When inquiries 
were commenced to averts n how many workers belonged to 
the Native States, the workers took a kind ot panic thinking 
-w < h«v would be driven away The result was that the 
workers changed tne names cf their villages wholesale 
They always guvo the names of the Butisli villigcs on tho 
borders of the State from which they came The villages 
of Nikora, Janor, Nond, and all the villages of the northern 
Bank of the Narbada were given as tho ullages from which 
the Nrindod people came After a villngevvdr statement 
was prepared it was found that tho numbers relieied for 
these villages were greater than the population of scleral of 
them Thus nearly 5,000 woikers were from Janor 
according to tho * villagewar statement, but Jtinoi bus 
hardly 3,000 souls m all I don’t feel the least hesitation 
to say that the percentage of the Native State people wirn 
20 per cent on Asha Tank, SB to 40 per cent on Broach 
Reservoir and tnoie than 60 per cent, on Wdosi Channel in 
Decemliei last 

When Dr Clarkson, the Sanitary Commissioner, made 
inquiries in the hospital on the Broach Reservoir, he found 
th it out of the 25 patients of w horn ho made inquiries <:0 of 
them were found to have come from tho Native States 

On tho Ankleswar and. the ShuUaltn th w orka, I am told 
by the officers m charge, that the percentage of Native 
State people was between 40 to 50 per cent 

104 — The mortality among the«o was very high The 
generality of them being lihils, they were most reckless 
It was very difficult to induce them to resort to hospital and 
to kitchen The majority of the hospital patients was fioin 
among these, but they vv ere picked up m their last Btoge and 
biought to the hospital. Fuithor, when thev fust came to 
work they enroo in a iui worse condition than those from 
the British territory In tact, those who came xu a had 
condition to the relief work were mostly from tho Native 
States, 

Doohs were kept moving about the wofk and the persons 
picked np weie none but these people If they formed 35 to 
40 per cent, of tho number of workers on Broach Reservoir, 
they were responsible for 50 to bO per cent, of tbo deaths on 
the same work The emaciated gangs were mostly composed 
of these It was these people who always found difficulty in 
getting credit, and gTam chits had to bo issued in their favour 
on a large scale 'they would always spend a portion of their 
weekly wages immediately m buying dates, sweetmeats, eto, 
and leave the Bama in arrears. 

10S — Complaints weie heard from big land-holders that 
they experienced a great difficulty m getting sufficient number 
of labourers for weeding The reason was that on relief 
works the wages were low, but they got employment for the 
w hole week , while they would get private work only for 3 or 
4 days a week generally The icsult was that the wages 
earned m both cases w as almost the same But private 
supervision being veiy strict and the vverk exacted being fai 
greater, the wmrkers chose to remain on the relief work Such 
was also the case with the woikers engaged on small village 
works Weeding would not progress m rainy days, but on 
the relief work toi ramv duysthey vvme paid minimum wages 
This was a decided advantage in favour of choosing a lelief 
work. . 

114 ( a ) — The payment by results system was introduced 
only after the rams Its introduction did reduce the number 
but to an inappreciable extent on the Broach work The 
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reason was that the staple food being 1 dealer, the wages were 
based on the rate of lb lbs per rupee The first ela c s would 
get 10 pice tor full task The gangs did finish 60 to 80 per 
cent of the task and earned propoi tionately, i, e , G to 8 pice 
per day 

(2) The change had no effect on the death-rate. The 
death registers do not disclose any 

(b) The tasks were increased by 20 per cent m the 
month of June The increase did not reduce the numbei of 
woikers, but the wages earned were decieased The result 
was that the woikeis w ere obliged to buy inferior grains and 
with it sickness came in, and mortality did increase" from the 
last week of J une 

(if) Tho new lules of fining intiodnced m April did 
not leduco the number of workers but it nud another effect 
According to these rules a man doing any task between 75 
to 99 per cent was fined the same amount, persons doing 
cent per cent task got full wages, while persons doing 99 or 
75 pei cent earned the same The lesult was that the 
workers did work at night to finish the whole task If 
they did not do this, then they tried to finish only 75 per 
cent and not as much as they could finish The original 
oi dors busing tho fines on grades of work done with a dif- 
feience ol 5 per cent worked well Persons doing 95 to 
99 per cent task earned the same, doing 90 to 94 earned 
also the same, and so on The idlers took some advantage 
of the guaiantee of tho minimum wages, whethei 5 pel cent 
was finished oi 50 per cent task was finished they earned 
minimum wages, so they always tried to do less Such 
persons weie fined below minimum, but then then con- 
dition would detenornte and full minimum wiges bad 
to bo allowed again These workeis fully understood that 
the Go 1 ernment will not allow them to starve and 
the} took full advantage of it by doing nominal task 
and earning minimum wngis They weie quite satis- 
fied with it This cla-s niose out of special circumstances 
NVlien tho wages weie leduced m Maich weak peisons were 
weeded out fiom the gangs and funned into sep irate gangs, 
eo that the stronger may not suffer for the weaker Special 
rules were framed ioi these If the\ did 50 per cent of 
the task thev were paid full wages, but they could not do 
even that much and were pnid minimum wages The mini- 
mum wages were 3 pice then They were given an option 
to have cithei wages oi feeding n the kitchen But they 
chose the foitncr Their condition deteriorated and when 
then wages weie luised they got 6 pice per day After- 
wards their condition was improve 1, hut they had turned out 
ldlus They were weeded fiom the weak gangs and put 
in siiong ones But compl ants were lecened and they 
weie driven away flora the stiong gangs So they were 
put in separate gangs nrd hned below minimum' This did 
not induce them to do better They tried auothei kind ot 
tuck They came as new comeis and were oftentimes diffi- 
cult to detect As new comets foi a few days they escaped 
fining and got daily wages or green chits In otdei to 
av oid tni8 kind of cheating they weie allowed minimum 
wage and special mukJdams wore appointed to e^uct is 
much task as possible from them by not allow mg them 
to idle away then time Tho number of such people was 
small— about 500 neuily Doling tho period of heavy fines 
even pei sons fi om btrong gangs were found leivng the 
gangs and coming as new comet s in ordei to escape fining 
But the numbei of these was small Hundreds weie enlisted 
on the new comeis’ lists, butthe total numbei didnotpiopoi- 
tiouutely use This leads us to detect tho above 

These evils cropped out of the different modes ,r£ 
fining The modes ot calculating fines had no dnect effect m 
reducing the numbei s noi any effect on the mortality', but 
they had an effect m the direction of demoralization or 
deterioration 
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(e) The lists of necessity dul act as a check on persons 
seeking relief reduced m the numbeis on the work The 
remedy of compulsory residence was very difficult to ho 
enforced Night hrtzn was taken But the people went 
to their homes after night hnzn In very many casos when 
tho roll call was taken the ntmes of the absentees were 
answered by others and it was extremely difficult ‘fo^jleteet 
such frauds Fuither, more than 10,000 people" m the 
beginning and 5,000 people after April had come from long 
distances and were c taving in the city, A house was lurid 
by a wl ole gang and the monthly lent hardly came to 2 annas 
per head They stayed in the city to avoid the inclemency 
of the cold weather Compubon residence on these was a 
hardship as these withstood all other tests A cordon Mas 
kept lound the whole camp and thus people Mere pievented 
from leaving the camp without special passes Tins was 
done in May After a week -5,000 persons leturned their tools 
and left the w'ork Tins was an effective measure Night 
htzu was not so But it had to be given up on account of 
practical difficulties 

As regards drafting to distant works, it involved a 
gieat hardship on ihe woikers Tins method, no doubt, 
reduced the nu i her on tho woiks, but those who submitted 
were put to great hardship The fiistnnd fotemost difficult 
was credit to socure giains in advance This was tho chnf 
cause why very few persons willingly resoited to tho Anh- 
leswai works, although wages weie higher on those woiks 
than on Broach woiks This was tho mam cause <vhv 
persons sent to WanM came back lo Bioach Reservoir. In 
a city like Broach one can find many ndventuious Bunins 
willing to ndv ance from wdint-ver place tho workeis may 
h ive come But the same Milhngness was not displayed by 
the Banias and shop keepets m the district 

As a rule, when the workeis were drafted, they took 
the wages, did not clear tho accounts with Banins, but left 
the w oik w ith the wages Ibis stnte of things made the 
shop keepers reticent and ci edit whb contracted Tho result 
Was that the Special Civil Ofli ei had to issue grain chits at 
the dose on a very extrusive scale Grain chits weie issued 
in favour of no less than a thousand workers n day m the 
mouths of June and July 
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Mr A R. BONUS, ICS. 


Replies by Mr. A. R. Bonus , I. 0 &„ Collector 
of Selgavm, to the questions drawn up by the 
Famine Commission . 


The following notes ore prepared in reply to the questions 
put by the Famine Commission It is not possible for me 
to answer all those questions m detail, or even at all, without 
reference to the records of the Collector of KMndesh, and 
these are not accessible to me 

Question 1 ■ — I was not m Khfindesh during the harvest 
of 1897-98 The crops of 1 898-99 n eie good and the outlook 
at the beginning of the 1SD9 rains was favourable 

6 — Both By September it was absolutely certain 
that unless the late rains proved exceptionally favourable there 
would bo severe famine, but the first works opened uere 
nevertheless test works and not regular relief works 

7 — Khdndesh was face to face with the worst famine 
that had occurred for three hundred years The rams had 
pra» tically ceased at the end of June, the kharif crops had 
all withered and the rabi crops were never sown The labour- 
ing classes could get no employ ment and clamoured for work 
There was a considerable increase m offences against property, 
and it was noticeable that gram was always looted in such 
cases, money and other property being sometimes left 
untouched 

8. — Metal-breaking and tank digging work The test 
was the imposition of the usual test conditions under the Code 
of this province , payment by results , no Sunday wages , no 
allowances for adult or juvenile dependants 

9 — The preparations for the famine that occurred 
were inadequate The estimate (annual) of the numbers 
likely to require relief in case of serious famine had been 
prepared during my absence on leave, and it bore no sort of 
relation to the actual necessities of the case, being based on 
the figures of 189Q-97, when the famine in KMndesh was 
not particularly acute On tho other hand, if m the hot 
weather ot 1899 the Collector had sent m an estimate 
approximating to the actual figures of the famine that 
developed a few months later, he would probably have incurred 
severe criticism 

(a) There was a list of sorts ready, hut, like the 
estimate of numbers, it proved of little use There were not 
enough works m it , they were not evenly distributed oVei 
the country, and the remarks column of the list was foil of 
notes such as <f noplanB and estimates/'’ “ rough estimate 
only,” etc I am not able to say who is responsible for these 
projects being pigeon-holed, hut I may remark that there is 
not (as m my opinion there should be) a special agency for 
discovering projects suitable foi relief works and for making 
out and completing the necessary plans and estimates To 
explain my point ot view KMndesh is m certain parts very 
badly ofi for roads But these loads would be Local Fuud 
works, so the Provincial Government does not make out the 
plans and estimates , neither does the Local Boaid, as it is 
never in the least likely to have the money to_ carry the 
projects out , 

(4) to both questions, 
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10 — Large public works. No. 

11 —‘Writing from memory, I tbmk it was m August 
that I begau to allow the forests to be opened to grazing, 
including the collecting of edible leaves foi the cattle The 
idea of this was to keep the cattle in condition for agricul- 
tural operations if sufficient ram should fall Next came the 
organization of private chanty in Dhulia (the raising a fund 
to provide the pool ruth cheap gram) and the opening of 
test works As the latter were gradually converted into 
relief works and other relief works weie opened, kitchens on 
such works were opened too I think a poor-house had been 
opened at Nandurb&r by the time I left the district, but no 
kitchens other than those on woiks bad been started 

14 — There are any number of fine old irrigation wells 
about East IChdndesh, but they baie been long disused The 
reason for this is, I believe, the craze for growing cotton, 
a dry crop 

18 — The fact that the non-working dependants were m 
great distress I do not say that the w orkers could not eam 
enough to maintain their dependants, but they certainly did 
not . 


19 —Large public works 

SO — (a) Public Works Department, (A) I think not, 
(c) yes, later on m the west of the district for want of esta- 
blishment , (d) not in sufficient quantity, and the people 
knew it and traded on the knowledge. 

S3— Yes No No Yes 

36, 37, 48 — The minimum wage prescribed at the 
beginning of the famime was m my opinion too high, and 
I consider that fining should be earned out down to the penal 
wage This fining, however, should be graduated, eg , a man 
who does 95 per cent of the full task should not be fined 
down to the level of the man who does only 25 per cent 

Early m the famine in Khdndesh it was found that 
thousands of able-bodied men were coming on to the works 
to do as little work as they possibly could and quite content 
with the minimum wage I was therefore authonsed to 
introduce a penal wage ot 25 pei cent below the minimum 
On considering the mattei further, bow'ever, I saw that this 
alone would not meet the case A6 practically none of the 
labourers were doing full work, the result would meiely bp 
that practically all would be fined down to the penal wage, 
and then Government would be in a difficulty , lor short of 
introducing a system of pure payment by results (which had 
been condemned by the Famine Commission of 1898) no 
method w ould remain for deahn g with the contumaciously idle 
While theiefore adopting the penal wage for the most idle, 
I attempted to discriminate between the excessively lazy and 
the moderately industrious by intioducing a scale of fining , 
but while this was eventually adopted by Government 
(Government Resolution No. t — 581, Public Works Depart- 
ment, dated 9th March 190Q), it was most unfavourably 
leceived when I sought to introduce it three months earlier 

Under the Famine Relief Code the duty of fixing tasks 
lies with Government in the Public Works Department But 
it was not till March 1900 (Government Resolution 
No v — 538, dated 5th March 1900, Public Works Depart- 
ment) that any scale of metal-breaking tasks was prescribed 
As metal-breaking was one of the chief forms of famine 
labour, the omission to prescribe these tasks caused some 
inconvenience Wages also were fixed by Government 

f 

As regards action in anticipation of sanction, I think 
the matter of a graduated scale of fines was the only one in 


which I was ever overruled, and, ns I have said, that pnnraplo 
was adopted by Government three months later. There was, 
however, one way m which Collectors’ arrangements were 
occasionally set aside in an indirect manner, viz,, where 
Government, having approved certain arrangements reported 
from one district, directed that the same should be adopted 
in other districts where the conditions might be materially 
different, or where other equally satisfactory arrangements 
might already have been introduced As examples I may 
quote the admission of inferior village servants to dole and 
the method of distributing tag&i The Collector of Ahmed- 
abad sent up proposals in respect of the former, showing the 
scale on which he proposed to admit men to dole , those 
proposals were approved and ordered to be adopted every- 
where, but they were quite unsuited to the Southern Mardtha 
Country Similarly, certain proposals made by the Collector 
of Poona for the distribution of tagdi were prescribed for 
general adoption, prior to which I m Belgaum had, with the 
approval of the Commissioner, S. D , introduced a different 
and equally satisfactory system 

52 to 59 — No small works had been undertaken up to the 
time when I left BLhdndesh. 

6$ —Great tracts of reserved forests were thrown open 
to grazing, but the results were not very successful It was 
necessary to have grass and drinking water side by side, 
and, where this combination existed, the herds of cattle soon 
devoured the grass and trampled and spoiled probably more 
than they ate. 

67 . — Mr R S Pearson, Divisional Forest Officer, West- 
ern KMndesh, was engaged for some months m cutting 
and baling grass m the Navdpur Petha for export to Gujardt 
I believe the results were indifferent, tins grass not agreeing 
at all with cattle accustomed to a different land of food 

68 — By cooked food, as soon as ever kitchenB could be 
organised. 

71 —None up to the time that I left Khdndesh , at 
that time I had just ordered one to be established at 
Nandurbdr (I think) 

A. R. BONUS, i.cs, 
Collector of Belgaum. 

9th January 1901 . 




Mr. K. R. Godbole, 


Replies by Mr K R. Godbole, Executive Engineer, 
Sholapur District, to the questions drawn up by 
the Famine Commission 


9 {a) A piogramme of famine lelief woiks was 
ready containing pi o vision foi the employment of 
about 139,000 iclief woikers for six months Rough 
plans and estimates giving appioximate costs weie 
ready f 01 some woik on the programme Eor otheis 
the sites weie inspected, but no plans and estimates 
bad been fiamed The woiks weie not located on 
the ground. 

(6) No 

10. ‘Laige woiks weie contemplated for the 
giving of relief The progiamme also contained 
small mnks (impiovements and repans of village 
loads), which were calculated to employ about 
17,000 lelief woikers foi sis months 

15 Works first undertaken as test works, wer e 
lepans and impiovements of Local Boaid roads 
They weie ordinary Local Boaid woiks, and weie 
conducted undoi the supei vision of the Public Works 
Department 

16 The tasks assigned were those taken from or- 
dinary labour ere on oidinaiy u oiks They vaned 
v ith sex and age, but were independent of the 
previous occupation of the woikers 

17 Payment was strictly m accoi dance with 
results Tlieie was a maximum wage, the same as 
that allowed for class I by the Bombay Famine Code 
of 1900, but no minimum There was no rest day 
allowance or allowance for dependants 

18 Workeis remaining on the test works under 
the adverse conditions described m answei to question 
17 Also the laige cion ds seeking admission on 
tost works 

19 Laige woiks 

20 Undoi the control of the Public Works De- 
partment Scale of supervising establishment was 
not presci ibed in advance Establishment was found 
veiy much shoit of requirements Theie was some 
delay m opening additional woiks, after the fiist 
rehef woiks were staited Tool supplies failed 
aftei the fii st woiks were opened, on account of the 
great rush on works 

21 The lelief works were mostly concentrated 
woiks, like laige nngation storage tanks, ballast 
breaking depdts, etc Each of these woi ks formed a 
separate mb-dii lsion or cha,ge, and employed from 
3,0l0to 15,000 relief woikeis according to the extent 
of work to be earned out When the number of 
applicants on a woik exceeded w hat it could conve- 
niently accommodate, the excess applicants weie 
drafted to the neaicst lelief v.oik wheie there was a 
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deficiency of workers or a new woik was opened for 
them There were a few road woiks, but each of 
these also mostly formed a sepaiate sub-division or 
charge 

22 Establishment — Each sub-division or charge 
had its own establishment which consisted of — 

(a) sub divisional officer who v as geneially a 
tiamed Public Works officer or subordinate 

(b) One or more professional assistants to the 
above, who were generally tempoiary oveiseeis or 
sub-oveiseeis 

(cl Clerical establishment for correspondence, 
piepaiation of returns and accounts and checking 
of mustei lolls, etc This establishment consisted 
of one cleik, one head kdrhun, one cheeking karkun 
foi about 3,000 woikers, one peon and two office 
klialasis 

(cl) One cashier for payments for every 2,000 
relief woikeis Each cashiei had to give a cash 
secuiity of eithei R500 or El, 000 

(e) Store clerk foi keeping accounts of tools* 
and for registering their issues and receipts 

(/) Work establishment consisting of mais- 
tnes, musteung karkuns and mueadams Each 
mueddam had a gang of about 50 leliet woikers 
under him, a musteung kdrkun looked after foui 
gangs, and theie was geneially one maistiy for 
every 1,500 relief workeis 

Hutting, Oonsei vancy , Sanitation and Water- 
supply — Arrangements regaidmg these weie pie- 
scubed as detailed m Appendix 1Y of the Bombay 
Paramo Code of 1900 

Food-supply — The special Civil officei was to 
provide a bazar for food-supply on the woik, at a 
site piepaied foi it by the Public Woiks Depait- 
ment, as per Section 92 (b) of the Bombay Famine 
Code of 1900 

Medical Conveniences and Supei vision • — The pro- 
vision of a medical officei, hospitals, medicines, 
medical comforts and medical supei vision, etc , on 
each leliof woik, was piescribed as detailed in Sec- 
tions 174 to 178 of Bombay Pamine Code of 1900 

23 Admission to relief woiks was free to all, ex- 
cept m the Barsi Taluka, which is suiiounded by 
Moglai (His Highness the Nizam’s) Temtory all 
lound To pi event the large influx of Moglai 
subjects on Barsi Taluka works, the “Dakhala” 
system was intioduced for some time According to 
this sj stem eveiy applicant foi u ork m the Barsi 
Tdluhaliadto pioduce a Revenue officer’s certificate 
or “ Dakhala , ! ’ ! stating that he was a British subject 
No pei son without such “Dakhala” was admitted 
Tins sj stem was, however, abandoned aftei some 
time, undei orders from Government 

At the commencement of lelief w oiks, when there 
was an immense rush on woiks, and when it was 
impossible to admit all applicants, it was also found 
necessaiy foi the first fortnight oi so, to make selec- 
tions, priority being given to applicants from dis- 
tant places and with bad physique. All such 



lest actions weie, however, removed after a couple of 
weeks, as soon as fuitlier supplies of tools and 
establishment was received 

Tkeie was no distance test, except tempoianlv, 
when tbeie was a great rush on works In such 
cases, applicants from the suiroundmg villages 
(within a ladms of five miles) were lefused admis- 
sion, until the more distant applicants were provided 
foi 

Residence on works was not made compulsory 
until December 1900 

2 4. A relief woik with 10,000 relief workeis 
ought to suffice foi the wants of an aiea of about 
400 squaie miles In the eaily stages of the famine, 
when lelief woiks weie few, people tiavelled as 
much as 50 miles from their houses to get to a 
lelief voile Gen ei ally, they took advantage of a 
lelief woik, when it was within a distance of 15 
miles fiom their homes 

25. No They were independent of Civil 
authonties in all piofessional matters, m the 
management of woiks and in the tasking and fining 
of lelief labour 

26 Yes He was generally a senior clerk 
belonging to the Revenue or Judicial Depaitment, 
or a School Mastei, getting fiom Rs 60 to Rs 100 
pei month He was independent of the local 
Pubhe Woiks officer, and worked duectly under 
the orders of the Civil authorities The Civil 
officei had full authority on all mattois mentioned 
at the end of paragraph 426 of the leport of the 
Famine Commission of 1898 except items (II) and 
(III). The classification and tieatment of woikers 
made by the special Civil officer was subject to 
modification by the Public Woiks officei, and the 
calculation and payment of wages -were invariably 
made by the Public Works officer, and not by the 
Civil officer 
27. No 

28 Geneially relief woikers fiom the same 
family and same village woiked m the same gang 
Each gang consisted of fiom 50 to 60 lelief 
woikers. 

29 The classification of labourers adopted was 
the same as that given m paragraph 445 of the 
leport of the Famine Commission of 1898 As 
regards the wage scale, the following departures 
were made from the scale given m paiagraph 456 
of the leport of the Famine Commission of 1898 — 


Class 

'Beale proposed by Famine 
Commission 

Scale adopted in Bombay 
Presidency 

Class I . . 

20 Ckattaks 

19 Ckattaks 

Class III, woik- 

8 Ckattaks 

Maximum 1 0 chat- 

ing children 


taks Minimum 7 



ckattaks 


The departures made m Bombay were justified by 






<r 

expedience 19 chattaks weie found quite sufficient 
for class I woikers As regaids woik mg childien, 
two wages ars desirable, to give the elderly childien 
the chance of earning moie than 8 cliattaks laid 
down by the Famine Commission of 1898 

30 The classification recommended by the 
Famine Commission of 1898 and the wage scales 
adopted m Bombay for relief woikers of different 
classes, caused no difficulty and worked satisfactorily 
A o distinction need be diawn mthe classification and 
wages of men and women workers 

31 The code system u as mtioduced from the 
outset The only modification that was made, was 
domg away with the minimum wage m the case of 
one woik for some titre, payment being made pro- 
portionately according to the quantity of work 
turned out on this woilc That is, if the full v age 
for piopei task was A, and if only 1- of the pioper 
task was perfoimed, payment nas made to the relief 
woiker at | of A, even if this third was below the 
minimum oi leduced minimum u age The code 
system and the above system of payment by lesults 
weie woiked foi a shoit time on dilfcient works in 
the Sholapur Distuct, but not on the samo work 

32 I agiee with the Famine Commission of 
1898 m thinking that a system of payment by 
lesults is unsuited to conditions of acute distress 
and severe famine Code system is the propel 
system to adopt, m such cases 

33 Diffeient tasks weie set to diffeient classes of 
woikers 

Able-bodied workers of the same class weie asked 
to perfoim the same task each Allowances w ere 
made foi new comers, bv not hning them for shoit 
work, for the fiist foitmghtoi three weeks Relief 
woikers that had necessauly to walk long distances 
to get to then woik, were allotted propoitionately 
lighter tasks Theie weie a few changes made in 
the tasks, m accordance with experience gained 
But when once settled for the time being, the tasks 
were not raised Greatei ngidity was, liowevei, 
obseived m exacting tasks fiom the able-bodied 
woikeis, as they became used to the work, and the 
contumaciously idle weie fined d6wn to the reduced 
minimum or penal wage m aocoi dance with the 
woik turned out by them 

34 The scate of wages adopted was adequate, on 
the whole Peihaps a slight reduction may be made 
m the class I and class II wages, by reducing them 
to the giaiu equivalents of 18 ebattaks and 14 
chattaks, from the 19 chattak and 15 chattak 
equivalents, respectively, that have been adopted m 
the Bombay Famiue Code of 1900 I simply throw 
this out as a suggestion, m the intei ests of economy, 
hut am diffident regarding it The condition of 
the woikers was satisfactory, on the scale of wages 
adopted A haid woikmg family of adults with one 
or two childien only, saved about 5 pei cent of their 
earnings, which they expended on clothes, sweets 
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foi cliildien and other small luxuries, but tlie 
majonty of woikeis did not save anything They 
simply lived on their earnings The com leceived 
as wages, came fieely to Bamas and giam dealeis 
on the woiks and m the adjacent maikets These 
opinions aie based on my personal obsei rations on 
the woilcs 

35 Rest day wage was given In acute famine, 
the system of a sepaiate lest day wage should be 
adheied to, as a large peicentage of woikers aie not 
then able to do the allotted tasks Such woikeis 
cannot earn lest day wage, by domg extia woik or 
full tasks 

36 Minimum wage is 1 ather high, and fining may 
safely be earned down to a penal wage, w'luch should 
not liowevei be moie than 121 pei cent lower than 
the present minimum w r age of Bombay 

37 The minimum wage was allowed at the out- 
set It was i educed afterwaids to the penal wage, 
and fining was then cained down to the penal wage 
On metal bieakmg woiks, the penal wage became 
geneial for a shoit time, as the woikeis had become 
demoralised, and used to doing no woik and getting 
the minimum wage below which they could not be 
fined On the introduction of the penal wage, liow- 
evei, a consideiable peicentage of workeis impioved 
the outturn of then w r oik, and thus the penal wage 
had a satisfactory effect Theie was no maiked 
suffering oi emaciation caused by the infliction of 
the penal wage 

33 Weekly Moie fiequent payment is not 
desirable oi practicable 

39 They weie paid daily foi the fiist foui days 
a month aftei the famine woiks weie first started 
Just at the commencement of the famine, such 
daily payments could not be made, on account of 
want of establishment and the gi eat msh of famine 
woikeis The want of daily payments thiew the 
needy woikers into the hands of the Bama This 
difficulty can, I think, be got ovei by feeding new 
applicants m the woilc kitchens foi the fiist four 
days, and giving them cash wages also foi these four 
days The fiist cash payment may be made at the 
end of the four days This will give the new r 
w oikeis some cash in hand, to go upon, and thus to 
sa\ e the moie piovident out of them from going 
into the hands of the Bama 

4-0 To each individual Payment should always 
be made to each individual, on all famine w r oiks 
earned on, on the code task system 

41 The following tables are given for Hutgi and 
Wadshivne tanks and ballast breaking dep6t 'at 
Ena], for the last weeks in the months of Maich, 
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Apnl and May 1900, when the famine pressure was 
heaviest — 

Hafg* Tank 


Month 

Average 
number 
of workers 
during tlio 
week 

Numbeb that got 

Full wage 

Penal wago 

Between 
Pull and 
Penal wage 

March 1900 . 

10,106 

5,960 

311 | 

3,865 

Apnl 1900 . 

8,022 

4,087 


3,935 

May 1900 

6,120 

4,889 


1,231 


Wadshitnc Tank 


Month 

Aaerage 
number 
of workers 
dunng the 
weok 

NujtBBB THAT GOT 

Full wago 

Penal wage 
, 1 

Between 
Full and 
Penal wage 

March 1900 

4,930 

2,020 


2,910 

April 1900 . 

7,447 

2,034 

• 

6,413 

May 1900 . j 

8,115 

4,3 b 4 j 

34 

3,717 


Ballast breaking Depot at lliraj 


Month 

Average 
numbei 
of woikers 
dm in g the 
week 

Number that got 

Full wage 

p onal wage 

Bolw con 
Full and 
Penal wage 

Maich 1900 . 

3,633 

519 


3,114 

Apnl 1900 , 

3,491 

625 

1,028 

1,838 

May 1900 

2,357 

110 

1,241 

1,006 


People earning the penal wage continued on the 
works for a long time, and did not leave on account 
of low wages obtained 

„42 None of the systems of payment by lesults, 
lefened to m paiagiaplis 208 to 212 of the lepoit of 
the Pauline Commission of 1898, was adopted On 
one woik, the minimum and penal minimum were 
done away with, and pavments weie made to indivi- 
duals accoidmg to woik peifoimed by each as de- 
scubed m answer to question 31 above This u as 












piactically the same astbe code system of individual 
tasks, the only ditleience being that fining was con- 
tinued to below the penal wage 

43 The maximum wage was as follows — 

Class I — Gram value o£ 19 chattaks. 

Class II — Do 15 do 

Class III, — Do 10 do 

Non- working children were at first relieved by cash 
payments, m accordance with the provisions of the 
Pamme Code Kitchens were established after- 
v aids on all works, and the non-working children 
and dependants weie then fed Weakly peisons 
capable of some work, were given light woik, such 
as making camp roads, cleaning camps, bieakmg 
clods, breaking big pieces of rnuriam, etc , and tliey 
were given the minimum wage Theie was no 
tasking foi them In future famines, they should, 
I think, be similaily treated 

44 No, except for the supplies of lime, sand, 
suikhi and stone. These materials had to be ob- 
tained by piece-work lates, on tank works, fiom 
local supplieis, as it was necessary to construct some 
concrete and masoniy works topiovide employment 
for relief woikeis Where the materials were 
within small leads, and did not involve caitmg, 
then collection was made by famine labour, and 
not by contract, 

45 Theie was really no payment by lesults 
system, as explamed m answer to question 42 

46 The Public Works officer m charge of the 
voik obtained every week, from the Revenue 
authorities, the late of the staple food-giain ruling 
at the neaiest niaiket, and fixed wages for the 
week accordingly The wages weie based on the 
puce of bajn or jowari, whichever was the cheaper 
of the two Weekly variations were always taken 
into account, m fixing the u age scale 

47 Opening 'Relief Worlcs — On leceipt of re- 
quisition from the Collector regai ding the opening 
of a lelief work, after such opening was sanctioned 
by the Commissionei, the fiist thing done was the 
appointment of a suitable Public Works officer or 
suboidmate, foi charge of the woik He was then 
given the establishment detailed m answer to ques- 
tion No 22, the best available candidates being 
appointed to the posts Ike Collector wasmfoimed 
ot the time that would be lequiredfoi making pre- 
parations, and of the numbers of people that could 
be employed and the dates of their employment 
The time lequired for the preparation varied from 
one to four weeks, according to the magnitude of 
the work to be opened 

The sub -divisional officer pi oceeded immediately, 
to the site of the woik, and secured accommodation 
for himself, lus office, bis stores and establishment, 
either by lining houses m a neighbouring village, 
or by electing tempoiaiy structuies with bamboos, 
bamboo mats, couugated non and lound rafteis 
He had then to airange foi the following, under the 



oidois of his superior ofliceis, before tbo admission 
of tbo fiist drafts of leliof worlcois — 

(a) Obtaining the requisite butting mn tennis, 
furniture, stationery, forms and tools, bj indent on 
Executive Engineer’s stoves and by local purchase 
Also prepaung tools for work, by piovidmg bandies, 
sharpening, etc 

(b) Lining out of uoik, accoidmg to plans and 
levels, etc , furnished to lum, and gn mg piofiles for 
work to be done. 

(c) Making sites of quairies, borrou pits and 
sqioil banks Also piepaung plans and statements 
of land to bo acquired 

(d) Selecting and lining out sites for lolief 
woikers’ camps, kitchen and hospital and dis- 
pensary 

Admitting and classify mg Unborn ns — 'I he 
Collectoi usually appointed a special Civil offici r, 
immediately after the opening of a relief woik 
was sanctioned This Ci\ ll othcer admitted lelief 
yorkcis and classified them, and then transfeued 
them to the Public Works otBcci, for emplosment 
on woilcs Thcie nas a special place set apait, for 
making admissions on a woik, and the special Cml 
officer had usually special drafting karkuns to 
assist lum in icgistenng applicants and classifung 
them Usually, there uas no delay m admitting 
people on the works Glio classification of laboniers 
made by special Cn ll officers had fiequently to be 
revised by Public Works officers 

Providing for Dependants — Tbo non-u oik mg 
clnldien and old affil intiim dependants vere imme- 
diately put on the kitchen legist ei, by the special 
Civil officoi, and lclicsed bv cooked food The 
dependants that ycic capable of light y oik, (\ ere 
diafted to woilcs nndei class IV of the Bombaj 
Eamme Code, given light tasks, and paid tlio muu- 
mnln y age 

Providing Tools and Plant — When lelief 
works vere tnst staited m this district, tlieic y as a 
great laish on the yoiks, and the tool-supply fell 
short of lcquncmonts Thcic yero also no supplies 
to he had m India Aftei a fey r months, ncy 
supplies came fiom Em ope, and supplied the yants 
of the distuet A laige numbei ot tools, such as 
pickaxes, kudalis, phaoias, hammers and sutkis, 
yeio locally manufactured The sub-du isional 
officeis received then tool supplios fiom the Exe- 
cutive Engineei’s stoios They had not to make 
any piu chases themselves 

Measuring TP orb and imposing Fines — Almost 
all the lelief works were earned on, on the code task 
system, and except m metal bieakmg voiks, all 
tasks were given by gangs and sub-gangs ’The 
y oik for each gang was given daily, and measuied 
daily, hut the daily measurements weio made ap- 
proximately by the musteung kaikuns and mais- 
tncs At the end of the week, each gang’s yoik 
y as measuied by a responsible officei 01 subordinate 
of the Pub he Works Depaitment, and locoided 
against the total tasks assigned for the y eek These 
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measurement records went up to the Public Woiks 
officer m charge of the w r oilc, who checked them, 
and gave oiders legardmg fining, according to the 
quantity of work turned out The tasks and fines 
weie legulated, accoidmg to tables drawn up by 
supenoi Public Woiks officers and by Government 
m Public Woiks Depai tment In the case of 
ballast and metal bieakmg woiks, individual tasks 
weie assigned and measured foi some weeks, and 
fines regulated accoidmgly No one had authority 
to give orders regaidmg fining, except the Public 
Works officer in chaige of the work 

Payments — Aftei oiders legaidmg fines weie 
issued, the fines weie shown in muster rolls, and the 
clear amount due to each woiker was then calcu- 
lated The mustei rolls, aftei due checking m the 
t sub-divi°ional office, w r eie then signed by the Public 
Woiks officer in chaige of the woik, and handed 
ovei to cashiers foi payment All payments w r ei e 
finished m two days Each man’s pay was given 
to lum by the caslnei , without the intervention of 
a thud paity. All payments weie made in pre- 
sence of gang karkun and gang mucadam, and 
when piacticable, they were supervised by the 
special Cml officei and. Public Works officers and 
suboidinates The eashieis appointed for making 
payments weie specially selected men, who had 
furnished cash securities of Its 500 01 Its 1,000, m 
each case 

Conserving Water-supply — On almost all relief 
works, the drinking watei was drawn fiom wells, 
which weie specially guarded against contamination 
and pollution Water was scived fiom these wells 
by special water diaweis paid by Government, who 
served water through vessels provided for the pur- 
pose No one was allowed to dip his ow T n vessel, 
into the well. Evoiy dunking watei well had a 
raised platform round it, and no soiled watei was 
allow ed in its neighbourhood 

Hospital Requirements — As soon as the starting 
of a relief work w r as determined upon, intimation 
w as given k 'tq j the Sanitary Commissioner, who made 
the best arrangements he could, for sending a 
medical officer woik This officer was usually 

a tiained Hospital Assistant Quaiters w T ere con- 
structed by the Public Works Depaitment, on a 
suitable site, for the medical officer and his dispen- 
sary, and the necessary supplies of medicines and 
hospital comfoits were received fiom medical stoies 
On the amval of the medical officei, he started his 
dispensary Temporary waids were also constiucted 
foi the treatment of m-patients, sepaiate wards 
being provided for males and females The medical 
officer had to go round the works, camps, kitchens 
and amongst the woikers, to enable him to watch 
the physical condition of all He had also to 
supervise samtaiy anangements on the works 

48 Tasks weie regulated and increased or de- 
creased by Government m the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment, and by Public Works officers The Revenue 
officers had no control, in this respect The wages 
weie regulated strictly in accoidanee with the 
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Bombay Tamme Code of 1900 Ordeis regarding the 
mtioducfcion of the leduced minimum or penal 
wage, or legaidmg fining below the penal wage, 
n eio issued by the Collector, undor instructions from 
Government m the Pa mine Dopaitment 

49 2s o 

50 Small village works v ere started by the 
Revenue authorities during lams, when it became 
desnable to employ people noai their homes, for 
cultivation pui poses 

51 The small village woiks weie mending of 
village roads, repaumg sboit Local Pund roads, 
cutting prickly peat, levelling and draining village 
sites, etc. 

52 They weic conducted undei the supervision 
of Civil Agency, and not of the Public Works 
Department. 

67 Dependants on large lelief works weie 
leheved at fiist by cash payments Kitchens were 
liovievei established in January and February 1900 
Cash payments were then stopped, and cooked food 
given instead 

93 Yes The readiness is attnbutable to loss of 
self-iespect, to a ceitam extent A cultivator was 
veiy reluctant to go to a relief woik, or seek State 
relief, before the famine of 1896-97. His ex- 
ponence of that famine wore away this reluctance 
and feeling of delicacy, and be lesoited freely to 
lelief woiks m the famine of 1899-1900, even befoie 
Ins resources weie fully exhausted I'lie methods 
of State and oiganiscd chantable lelief bai e also 
become bettor known to the people since the famine 
of 1896 97, and tins led to the relief woiks being 
more leadily and laigely lesorted to, m the famine 
of 1S99-1900, than m pievious famines 

91 Yes After the failure of rams, no so wears 
would make any advances, even on tlie security of 
land I came acioss several eases on lelief works, 
m which people bad come on the woiks, with suffi- 
cient means m then bouses to enable them to go on 
ioi three or foui months 

95 The code test is that of labour combined 
•with a minimum \\ age Such a test is not sufficient 
to detei pei sons, not in real need of lelief, flora 
coming to the lelief woilcs 

96 I v ould introduce the system of Revenue 
officer’s “ DaUialas ” and distance test The 
“ DaUiala ” should give the name of the applicant’s 
village, and that being known, it should be made a 
uile that no one should bo employed on a relief woik, 
lliat is witlun 15 miles of bis home This distance 
test will, I think, keep an av all w ell-to do persons 
not m ical need of relief The “ Dakhala ” system 
mil be useful, moreovei, m giving exact informa- 
tion, as to bow many subjects of Kative States aie 
being relieved on Government relief woiks 

99 The v atcr-supply on works leeeived special 
md careful attention in the Slioldpui Distuct, and 
was fairly plentiful, and I do not think any increased 



deaths resulted from deficient 01 impuie water- 
supply 

100 Every lelief work had a special Civil officer 
attached to it, one of w hose pimcipal duties was to 
look after the cleaning and. sanitation of camps, 
latrines, etc Each woilc had any and clean camps, 
well laid out, and trench latimes frequently cleaned 
and well looked aftei The medical officei on the 
w ork also helped in supervising sanitation 

102 I have seen as many as 15 pei cent, woikers 
on some lelief woiks, using as food, vegetables of 
v anous soits not usually used as ai tides of diet The 
vegetables were mixed with giam, and the mixture 
foimed into hiead oi cooked as semi-liquid porridge 
v The use of these vegetables had apparently no had 
effect, on the health of the woikers 

103 Yes To a veiy large extent m this district, 
which is suiiounded by Mogl&i and othei Native 
States The Native State applicants concealed their 
tiue villages, and tiled to pass oft as Butish subjects, 
and hence it was always difficult to find out, how 
many of them weieonthe Government lelief woiks 

108 N o On the contiary, the pnvate employers 
got too many applicants, whenever they had any 
field or othei woik to be done 

111 Section 81 (b) of the Bombay Pamme Code 
of 1900 was departed fiom — vide Government Keso- 
lution No. 2019, dated 12th Apiil 1900 The code 
piovision was abused to a gieat extent, seveial 
workeis taking maiclnng * c Bhatta ” and not going 
to the new woik at all Accoidmg to amended 
Government oideis, the maiclnng days’ allowance 
is to be paid, when relief woikeis join their new 
works 

112 Yes I would suggest pensioned Deputy 
Collectors, Suboidmate Judges, Mamlatdais and 
utliei supenoi native pensioneis of good social posi- 
tion, foi being utilised as supei \ ising officers 

114 (a) Theie was practically no system of pay- 
ment by lesults m this distuct 

(5) and (c) The small changes made m tasks and 
wage scales, had no appieciable effect on numbeis 
seeking lelief, oi on death rate 

(d) The slight depaituies made m the mode of 
calculating fines, had also no effect on the numbeis 
of woikeis oi on death late 

(e) As legards compulsoiy lesulence on woiks, 
this was only insisted upon, when theie was hutting 
available It had therefoi p no effect, on the numbers 
seeking lelief, and on death late The diaftmg to 
distant woiks, however, was veiy unpopular, and 
when relief seekeis and woikeis weie ouleied to go 
to distant woiks, very few weut, even witn the pay- 
ment of maichmg days’ allowances The following 



are the lesults of some of the drafts that weie made 
to distant woiks — 


Date of draft 

ft amber 
of 

workers 

drafted 

■Work 

from 

which 

drafted 

Work to 
which 
drafted ~ 

Distance 

in 

miles 

Vambcr 
that 
join d 
the new 
work 

Remauks 

23th January 1900 

4,000 

hnslamb 
h crmala 
Road 

1 Bhambur ' 
■ di Tanki | 

70 

2 16 J 

d 

1 

3rd April 1900 

lOol 

hi a n g i 
Tauk 

Bo 

t 

59 

530 

» Allowance vrau 

J given for mu th 

2nd July 1900 

2 029 

Do 

i Wad shiv ! 
. no Tauk j 

22 

400 

1 nu. days in theso 
V drifts us pi r 
Sect! m 81 of tho 

23rd Jnlj 1900 

2 937 

Do 

i Do 

22 

1371 

Bomba) Famine 
Code of 1900 

Ijth August 1900 

1321 

Do 

Do : 

22 

91 


8tli December 1900 

2 000 

Moh o l 
Pandhar 
pur Road 

i H a t gi 1 
i Tank 

43 

1009 . 

) 


The above table shows the great unwillingness of 
people to go to distant relief woilcs, foi lelief 11ns 
indicates that those that lefused to go, u ere not le- 
duced to last stiaits, and weie not m uigent need 
of relief The diaftmg to distant works caused 
some distiess and disoiganisatton, but I do not think 
it had any maiked effect on death late 

115 The massing v>f people on laige woiks tends 
to disoiganise family life, lelax moial ties and weaken 
social lestramts, hut I think this is inevitable, and 
cannot be helped One pieeaution should, hovevu, 
be taken, and tliat is, to allow the members of the 
same family and of the same caste to live neai each 
other, and in the same camp This will tend to 
lestoie some of the lestramt of public opinion, 
which exists in Indian village life 



Mr. J McNeill, I C S. 


■Answet's by Mr J McNeill , I C S. s Collector of 
Poona, to the questions of the Famine Commission , 


When the rains of 1899 commenced the outlook 
was not fi ee from anxiety, as the first monsoon rains 
weie light and sowing opeiations were slightly 
delayed The kharif harvest of 1897 was good, 10 
to 12 annas, taking 12 annas as normal, m the four 
western t&lukas Haveli, M&val, Khed, and Junnar, 
and poor m the eastern tdlukas Purandhar, Sirui, 
Phimthadi, and Indapur, where the crop averaged 
■about 6 annas. The rabi harvest over the whole 
district was estimated at from 6 to 8 annas The 
average aiea under rabi and under khauf ciops 
m the four eastern tdlukas and m the four western 
falukas is as follows — 

Ehanf Ealii 

Eastern TAlukas . 4,04,727 .6,38,745 

Western Talukas 0,19,948 1,99,446 

, 10,24,670 8,38,191 


These figures are given separately, as m the west- 
ern talukas the kharif harvest is more important, 
while in the eastern t&lukas more than three-fourths 
ot the area is usually under rabi crops and the rain- 
fall is much smaller and more uncertain 

In 1898 neither the kharif nor the rabi haivests 
differed much m outturn from those of 1897, the 
kiwi if harvest m the eastern tfllukas being perhaps 
slightly less favourable In tbe Dhond Peta in 
east of tbe district, with a population of 49,540, the 
harvest has been poor for the last five years 

2. The area shown with kharif ciops was 67 6 of 
the normal kharif cultivated area The normal 
cultivated area is arrived at by taking the average 
of the years 1892-93, 1893-94, 1894-95, 1895-96, 
1897-98 The year 189fi-97 is excluded as it was a 
famine year. The years on which the calculation is 
based were average years 

(a) and (b) The rainfall recoi ded in the west of 
the district is so much greater than that recorded in 
the ,easb that the average for each of the taluka 
stations is given 


Station 

Poona 
Paud 
"Vadgaon 
Khed 
Ghoda . 
Junnai 
Sirar .. 
Sdsvad 
Bdrdmati 
Dhond 
Inddpur , , 
p 1460—1 


Aierage Rainfall 

Rainfall , n 1399 

35 10 J2 37 

. 64 94 28 61 

44 29 18 50 

2{? 90 13 63 

30 44 16 11 

34 51 16 32 

. 23 54 12 92 

. 24 57 15 34 

25 56 12 72 

. 23 86 14 68 

... 22 75 19 2 


• • • 
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In the sis western stations the rainfall varied 
from 35 2 to 52 9 per cent of the average and m 
the five eastern from 49 7 to S3 6 per cent, of the 
a\ erage. 

(c) The rain ceased on 24th October 1899 

(d) The distribution of lainfall fiom June to 
September compared with the average nas as 
under — 


Station 

June 

Jnlj, 

August 

Sept.- 

Poona 

3 75 

139 

63 

2 67 


623 

89S 

5 95 

588 

Paud 

6 61 

725 

417 

4 51 


10 3S 

2670 

1484 

6 SO 

Yadgaon 

8 82 

2 77 

ISO 

1 35 

S-14 

15 95 

95 

5 56 

Khed 

5-85 

133 

78 

193 


597 

655 

3 67 

4 20 

Ghocla 

5 87 

2 44 

J 4 

193 


630 

911 

4 64 

511 

Junnar 

6 71 

2 49 

1 42 

3 48 


68 

10 23 

5 32 

6 37 

Snur 

3 43 

3 

27 

4'22 


424 

228 

161 

810 

Stfsvad 

7 54 

15 

28 

4 68 


414 

516 

213 

472 

Bardmnti . 

162 

13 

14 

5 34 


45 

2-76 

161 

738 

Dhond 

T 90' 

S3 

29 

10 39 


5 88 

216 

77 

6 82' 

Iuddpur ... 

88 

23 

54 

1180 

3‘35' 

250 

221 

72 


4. The actual kliatif harvest of 1899 represented 
10 08 pei cent of the outturn from the normal cul- 
tivated khanf aroa m a normal year. The percent- 
age has been arrived at by applying standard for 
malm of outturn to> the actual and normal figures. 
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(rt) Jhm&bandi 
Return No G 


I 


Registered occupants with 
holding not exceeding' 
25 acres 

Taking eaoh of these as head of a family of 
five, the total population m their families 
would be about 

Cultivating tenants and sharers as in Imperial 
Census U M ( l 


43,756 

2,18,780' 

85,401 


Total . 3,04,181 


(i) Agricultural labourers (f e fanh servants 
and field labourers and crop-watchers as m 


Impel ml Census) 
Total population 
Percentage of (a) 
Percentage of (6) 


73,428' 
10,67 800 
29 

. 7 


G The necessity for relief was- assumed’ from 1 
tlie fact of crop failure and the other facts stated 
in the reply nest following 


7 The observed facts which indicated the neces- 
sity of adopting relief measuies were — 

(a) The great deficiency m the rainfalT espe- 
cially during periods when ram was most needed. 


(1) The rise m prices. 

(c) The failure of ciops as pbseived and re- 
pealed 
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{d) The popular demand for relief and the 
simultaneous absence of employment on ordmaiy 
field woik 

8 The first measures of relief taken were the 
opening of four test works m Kalamb, Khed, Khad- 
akala, and Ranjangaon Ganapati, and of three others 
soon after waids. On these works payment was 
made strictly by results Six of the works were 
load works wheie people weie employed on break- 
ing metal, and one was a tank woik 

9. («) The annually revised progiamme of small 

and laige rehef works was ready. In some eases the 
survey and estimates weie made out and m some 
they were not. 

(/;) The relief progiamme did not include scales 
of establishment necessaiy to meet any emeigency 
No lists of candidates qualified for famine service 
weie kept up It is believed that the revision of 
any such list would lm olve moie trouble than its 
ultimate value would justify 

10 The relief piogiamme contemplated laige 
public woiks as the backbone of the relief system. 
The piogiamme also included a large number of 
village woiks 

11. The sequence of relief measuies was as 
undei — 

(«) Test woiks Opening of Government 
foiests 

(b) Kitchens on works There were no other 
kitchens, hut the kitchens on works solved not 
only dependants but also peisons from adjoining 
villages who would otheiwise have been m receipt 
of dole. 

(c) Pool -houses 

( d ) Organisation of private clianty. 

12 (a) When the necessity foi undertaking 

relief measures was evident the Ciicle Inspectors 
as well as village officers were ordeied to make 
inquiry and bung to the notice of Mamlatdars 
cases of destitution, small allotments being assigned 
to each Mamlatdar to enable him to relieve desti- 
tute people unable to woik In urgent cases the 
village officers weie authorised to supply food and 
report them action to the Mamlatdar This action 
was taken m the middle of November, the grant of 
gratuitous relief to necessary village sei vents being 
at the same time introduced and village committees 
appointed to cairry out the system From the 
beginning of January the system of gratuitous relief 
m villages was regularly oigamsed by appointing 
additional Cncle Inspectois and Head Kaikuns to 
supervise the work of village offieeis who were 
authorized to supply food to persons of the class 
mentioned, tho supei vising staff working undei the 
orders of the Mamlatdars 

(5) The local employment of labour was stimulat- 
ed by the grant of Tagai loans for land improve- 
ments and to a very much smaller extent by the 



expenditure of small sums on deepening village 
u ells No other action involving local inspection 
and control was taken m this direction. 

(c) Outside of Poona City local chanty can hardly 
he said to have been organised In each t&luka 
and peta committees were appointed to assist m 
the distribution of Chantable Belief F unds obtain- 
ed from outside sources 

In Poona City a committee (the City Relief Fund 
Committee) was chosen at a public meeting, at 
v Inch the Collector presided, to manage a cheap 
gram shop and to collect subscriptions to meet the 
deficiency arising from the sale of giam at less than 
cost price There was no official inspection 01 
control over the committee’s work 

(cl) The special staff supervising the woik of 
lllage relief at the same time necessarily observed 
the general condition of the people and brought to 
notice any matteis of importance 

13. Up to the end of November Rs 9,020 were 
granted undei Act XIX of 1 883 foi land improve- 
ments and Rs 31,547 under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act of 1884 for the purchase of seed and 
cattle The loans granted up to the end of Novem- 
liei weie advanced in the ordinary course and under 
the oidinary conditions In Decembei, January 
and Februaiy less than Rs 1 000 altogether were 
advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, the 
advances for land improvements during those 
months being Rs 17,520, Rs 23,270, and Rs 60,382* 
respectively. Of these latter advances the majonty 
were for constructing or improving wells, the only 
other impTqvement for which considerable sums were 
granted being the conversion of dry ciop land mto 
rice land. They weie granted under the usual 
conditions as to interest and repayment, the instal- 
ments of repayment being fixed with regard to the 
estimated profits The recipients of advances includ- 
ed all classes of agriculturists, whether registeied 
occupants or mfenoi holders, who could give secu- 
rity toi lepayment All loans weie recoverable, the' 
instalments in the case of loans for land improve- 
ments being fixed as above stated Loans tor the 
purchase of seed were recoverable m one instalment 
and those for the put chase of cattle m one or more 
instalments according to the amount advanced 

14 Iirigation veils can be made m all but the 
hilly parts of the district m the west. 

It is impossible to state with any approach to 
accuracy what was the average depth below the 
. surface of water on the cessation of the lams m 
1899 The depth probably varied from a few feef 
Up to 30 feet, but with considerable variations even 
in the v ells of a single village an estimate of average 
depth would be guess work In the plains, exclud- 
ing villages with canal irrigation, probably 25 feet - 
would be a lough approximation. 

Throughout the year the digging of wells was 
pneonraged by granting loans for the purpose. 


(«) Wells constiucted out of loans weie rarely, 
if evei , successful m securing a growing crop 

(b) and (c) The construction of w ells out of 
Tagai advances resulted m peimanent improve- 
ment and afford tempoiary labour In bofb. 
respects they were successful, though in some 
cases the full amount of the advance may not 
have been spent on the u ork 

15 Four test woits m different localities were 
first undertaken at Government expense under the 
supervision of the Public Works Department The 
nature of the employment at all the works was 
motal-brealung 

19 In the Northern Tdlukas there aie a few 
thousand ThAktns, w ho are piohahly aborigines A 
small sum was spent out of Local Funds on employ- 
ing them on petty worts Mr Orr, under whose 
control the amount was spent, will give evidence 
on the subject One tank dealing "work was also 
undertaken for the special benefit of the Kohs near 
Pui andkar. 

GO Two forest works were opened. Tn tho 
w est of the district, tern Junnar and Khod Talukas, 
and Ambegaon and Mulslu Petas, reserves were 
demarcated m 18 villages, selected m consultation 
with the local revenue officers Stone and mud 
w alls 2 feet broad by 2 feet high were constructed, 
tho total mileage completed being 28f. Tho 
total number of units employe! and the rate of pay 
of each class weic as under — 

Mcu . • 2 annas 20,235 

Women It annas 81,429 

Cluldrcu ... . 1 anna 11,084 

Tho varung condition of the woik prohibited 
anything like a fixed test, but every efioit was made 
to obtain a satisfactory day’s w ork from those em- 
ploy ed by constant departmental supei vision The 
classes served w ere generally the poorer inhabitants 
of tho villages m the hilly foiest country — Marathas, 
Dolis, and Dhangars The total outlay was 
Its G,372. In 26 selected milages in Bhimthadi, 
Suur, Indipur, and Dhond, tc m the east of the 
district, babul coupes wore demarcated by trenches, 
tho total mileage constructed being 105 At the 
same time prickly-pear was eiadicated m places 
The w ork was dono as piece w r ork, the rate fixed 
being Rs 1-8-0 per bundled running feet, the 
dimensions of tho trenches being If feet m depth 
and three-quarters of a foot broad at the bottom to 
3? feet broad at the top. The daily average number 
of workers was 355 fiom loth May to 8th August, 
and the total wages paid to labourers amounted 
to Rs. 8,310. No fodder works wmie opened 

Gl. Able-bodied persons were never engaged on 
works of privato utility at public expense 

62. The only artisans relieved in their own castes 
w ere the Poona weavers, w r ho were relieved out of 
charitable funds. A local committee consisting of 
officials and non-officials earned out the relief 
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measures under the control of the Collector. Yarn 
ivas supplied to the weavers, who wove this mto 
saris and jackets, the size of the article being deter- 
mined by the quantity of yarn supplied, They 
were paid at the rate of 13 annas to 1 rupee persan 
and 4 annas per jacket. Altogethei Rs. 13,445-7-11 
were spent and 5,416 sans and 132 jackets were 
made, the estimated value of the ai tides manufac- 
tured being at current rates Rs 11,609 Of the 
total outlay Rs 8,163 were on mateual, Rs 4,989 
on wages and Rs. 293 on petty items Tins system 
of relief was commenced m August and continued 
till the end of November. 

Of the articles prepared 1,660 sans uere distri- 
buted as free gifts of clothing to the poor in the 
district and 158 saris and 29 kamlas have been sold , 
the remainder are in. stock Of the articles in stock 
a quantity are now being sent for distribution on 
relief works and elsew here Efforts weie made to sell 
the articles at cost price, but though dealers m several 
districts were addressed, there was very little demand 

63 I do not think that the Poona weaveis were 
physically fit to do ordinary labour and they were 
eeitamly unwilling to go on ordinary relief woiks 
Their practice is when work gets slaok in Poona to 
go to other weaving centres in search of work as 
some did during the past year 

65 Compressed grass was impoited from out- 
side and distributed, a part being sold at reduced 
rates to cultivators and a pait being given as tagsii 
Altogether neaily eighty lakhs of pounds were 
received and distributed In a year when foddei 
ivas veiy dear, the provision of this additional supply 
undoubtedly saved a large number of cattle. 

66 Compressed grass nas not exported fiom 
this distnct to other distucts 

67 Dependants on large public works weie 
relieved by cooked food in kitchens and by cash 
payment to nursing mothers No dependants were 
relieved on small village works, 

G8. Gratuitous relief uas ordinarily m the form 
of a grain dole to 

(а) necessary village servants , 

(б) to persons who wei e unable to work and 
whose relatives, if any, weie unable to 
support them. 

Three poor-houses were established, the inmates 
being supplied with cooked food. Erom kitchens 
and poor-houses, cooked food was distributed to 
persons m the neighbourhood who would otherwise 
have been in receipt of gram dole. The grain dole 
system was that most employed, because it combined 
efficiency with economy. It would have been im- 
possible to remove all deserving lecipients of dole 
to central poor-houses or to open a large number of 
poor-houses or kitchens. Tbe village officers, undei 
the supervision of Circle Inspectors, Extra Head 
Kavkuns, Mdmlatdars, and Assistant Collectors, 
could distribute gram in the villages by arranged 
ment with a Bama. They could not supply cooked 
food and the cost of establishing and maintaining 
a large dumber of kitchens woul.d have been 
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excessive. Where poor-houses or kitchens could 
supply cooked food, this was given under orders of 
Government, and it is believed that the distribution, 
of cooked food is less liable to be abused 

The number relieved in poor-houses had never been 
one-eighth of the number relieved by dole m villages, 
and after the monsoon had set m the numbers m dole 
rose very hugely, while the number in poor-houses 
declined until October, when poor-houses were closed 
Durmg the monsoon it was considered desirable to 
give the dole to deserving able-bodied persons 
employed on cultivating their fields. 

69 As stated m the reply to the last question 
able-bodied cultivators were given the dole during 
the monsoon No test was applied, but the recipi- 
ents were selected by the village officers and the 
selection supervised b} 7 the special t&luka staff as 
well as by the Mamlatdar and the Assistant Collec- 
tors Those selected for relieE were' understood -to 
be persons who could not maintain themselves while 
working m their ow n fields 

70. Three poor-houses were opened in the dis- 
trict at the 
places and on 
the dates 
named m the 
margin. The 
third column 
of the table 
shows the 
maximum attendance durmg any week The poor- 
house inmates were mostly wandering beggars and 
a few week and infirm persons from the surrounding 
villages. 

71 Poor-houses were used as depfits for vagrants 
and immigrants The Poona poor-house was almost 
entirely peopled by such persons, the police remov- 
ing them from the City m hatches periodically. 
Persons refusing to work on relief works weienot 
sent to poor-houses as a punishment The tr ansf er 
would seldom, have been regarded as a punishment 

72 The poor-houses were weeded out period- 
ically 

73 18 kitchens were opened m this district before 
the rams broke. Out of these 5 were closed and 
two others were opened after the rams broke A 
kitchen was expected to serve a radius of three miles 

74 The rations provided were those pi escribed 
m section 105 of the Famine Relief Code. Meals 
Were distributed on two occasions, once in the 
morning between 10 and 11 am, and again m the 
evening between 5 and 6 p.m. People were com- 
pelled to feed on the premises and were not allowed' 
to take food away 

75 In this district civil kitchens were invariably 
opened close to relief works 

76 Kitchens were open to — 

(a) -dependants, i <?. non-working children and 
adults'unable to work, such as the blind, lame,* 
aged, &e. 




(5) nominally worked, persons and not to 

others 

77. The poor-house ration was the same as the 
kitchen ration prescribed m section 105 of the 
Famine Belief Code, and the gram used was gener- 
ally the staple food grain commonly used by the 
people m the locality It was varied to meet the 
case of sickness or weakness when any special 
rations prescribed by the Medical Officei were given. 

' 78. The village gratuitous relief lists were drawn 
up by the village officers and were checked by the 
Cncle Inspectors, Extra Head Karkuns, the District 
Agricultural Inspector, the Mdmlatdars, Assistant 
Collectors and the Collector The recipients were 
inspected by the village officers and the village dole 
committees every week at the time of dole dis-- 
tribution, and by the Circle Inspectois once every 
fortmgbt 

79 Payment of dole was made in giain weekly 
m the village chavdi of the principal village of the 
Circle wheie Bamas were available foi the dis- 
tubution of gram The village officers supplied 
dole at the bouses of recipients who could not attend 
the general distribution, oi the gram was given to a 
lelative or fnend for deliveiy 

80 Giatuitous lelief was given to agncultuiists 
who are not motioned m the Code with a view to 
enable them to cultivate their lands as stated above 
(see leply to question 68) It was given during the 
cultivating season and continued until the commence- 
ment of the kbanf harvest 

81 The cooks employed were generally of the 
Mardtha caste. As some persons of the Gurava, 
Lmgayat and Brdhmm castes objected throughout 
to take food cooked by Marathas, they were given 
diy rations and were asked to cook their own food 

82 The superintendent of a kitchen and the 
storekeeper weie m chaige of kitchens The 
Special Civil Officei m charge of the relief work for 
winch the kitchens were opened was the immediate 
supervising officer who was entrusted with the work 
of examining the kitchen accounts and mnirmg pay- 
ments for provisions, &e The Mdmlatdars and 
the Assistant Collector while on tour inspected and 
examined the kitchen accounts, some of which were 
also examined by the Special Duty Auditor. 

83. A cheap gram shop was opened m Poona 
City by Sardar Oomar Jamal fiom December and 
was closed on the opening of another shop opened by 
the Poona Belief Fund Committee The first was 
opened at Sardar Oomar Jamal’s private expense 
and the capital of the other was made up of subscrip- 
tions collected by the Poona Belief Fund Committee 
and of contributions made from the Indian Famine 
Charitable Belief Fund The Committee’s shop 
u as intended to benefit the poorer classes generally. 
The benefits were restricted by selling only the 
cheaper qualities of gram and by limiting the quan- 
tity -ft Inch could be purchased at one time These 
restuctions were sufficient and in practice only the 
pooiest classes frequented the shop. The shop was 
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successful m so far as it fulfilled its object of supply- 
ing grain at a slightly reduced price. 

84. Neither importation nor the price of gram 
were affected noticeably by the shop’s transactions 

85 The amount of land revenue remitted during 
the year was Its 1,590-13-3 Suspensions stuctly m 
accordance with the provisions of Chapter X of the 
Famine Code weie not granted The collections 
weie not formally suspended over any defined area 
General oiders were issued to Mamlatdars directing 
them to issue notices only to such defaulters as weie 
known to be able to pay, and they weie dnected to 
submit recommendations for remissions and suspen- 
sions after inquiry The total amount for collec- 
tion was Rs 14,29,232-1-10, the amount collected 
Its, 7,45,830-8-1 and the amount outstanding at the 
close of the year was Its 6,81,8 10-12-6 This latter 
amount cannot be strictly called suspended revenue 
as formal orders specifically authorizing its suspen- 
sion were not issued, but for all practical purposes 
it was suspended revenue, as the ryots knew that 
pending the completion of inquiries its payment 
would not he enforced. 

86. As above stated the Mamlatdai was dnected 
to issue notices only to defaulters who we'-e known 
to he able to pay. The liability to pay depended 
not on the year’s crop but on the general capacity 
of the individual. This capacity was ascertained by 
the Mamlatdar, who issued notices to defaulters able 
to pay, but the Assistant Collector’s sanction was 
required before any further action could be taken. 
The Mamlatdar would oidmarily he guide'd by the 
village officers’ information, hut would also obtain 
information from other sources and would be held 
responsible for satisfying himself as to the correct- 
ness of the information. 

87 Suspensions and remissions weie not decided 
before collections began Final pioposals regarding 
suspensions and remissions were not submitted from 
the talukas until the close of the revenue year, and 
before orders were passed it was evident that the crop 
outturn of the current year would he below normal. 
Further action was not taken and proposals for sus- 
pensions and lemissions affecting all revenue m 
arrears, both past and current years’, are now under 
preparation 

88 In the Inam villages of the district the sus- 
pension or remission of revenue was not dependent 
on the action taken m the Government villages. If 
the layats failed to pay, the In&md&r instituted suits 
m the Revenue Courts or allowed the recovery to he 
postponed as he considered proper. 

89 I was not m charge of the district till the 
end of last monsoon. I have since travelled in foui 
tdlukas and found no reason to suppose that the 
relief granted was insufficient or that relief was 
granted or withheld improperly Though many 
petitions were made orally and in writing, no one 
complained of the action taken People seemed 
more concerned about the future than the past, 
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90 The number on relief never appi oached 15 
per cent of the population 

91 I have no leason to suppose that lelief was 
ever excessive or defective apart from isolated cases 
of undue libeiality m the distribution of dole in 
villages in the monsoon My grounds for thinking 
this liberality occurred are based mainly on the per- 
centage admitted to dole as compared with the 
figuies m othei similar villages and on the fact that 
supervising officers on inquiry found instances of 
such liberality and curtailed the dole I was not in 
charge of the* distuct until October 1900 

92 I cannot give even approximate figures 
showing separately the numbers of State rayats, 
occupancy tenants, and other tenants m receipt of 
relief The great majority weie labourers and 
annual tenants, and a comparatively small number 
were of the class of registered occupants (« <?. State 
occupants) oi tenants undei leases of a teim of 
yeirs 

93 My expenence does not enable me to state 
whether people weie more or less willing to come 
on relief 

94 Since I took charge in October, I gathered 
that during the past year credit had been contract- 
ed m parts where there had been a succession of 
bad harvests The Sdvkdrs were not merely unwill- 
ing but unable to lend as freely asbefoie, as former 
loans had not been lepaid. 

95 From my short experience of the last few 
months I should say that tests are generally suf- 
ficient Lowcaste people from villages m the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of a work may come on the work 
before actually compelled to seek relief or may come 
intermittently when they can find no mote attractive 
employment 

96. See the last reply. I should not care to 
undertake any system of selection, but if I had 
reason to suppose that people went on relief work 
simply because the work was near, and some members 
of a family could earn the minimum wage by doing 
little more than attend at the musters, I should test 
their need of relief by drafting them to a work at 
some distance 

97 The Special Civil Officers on woiks keep a 
record of births and deaths and submit returns to 
the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner monthly. In 
their weekly diaries, which are scrutinised b y the 
Executive Engineer, the Assistant Collectots, the 
Collector and the Commissioner, the weekly number 
of baths and deaths is stated 

98 The Deputy Sanitary Commissioner would 
be best able to reply to this question. From such 
information, as is available, I do not think that any 
connection between the mortality and the quality 
of food supplied could be established When on 
plague duty m Poona City last year I remember that 
Some of the deaths, mostly of children, were attri- 
buted to unsuitable food. The 'number was small. 


99. The mortality is not known to have been 
affected by the impurity or insufficiency of the 
water supply except where cholera actually ap- 
peared. A considerable sum was spent m deepening 
village wells at the expense of Government, besides 
the ordinary outlay by Local Boards on construct- 
ing or improving wells Permanganate of potash 
was used to disinfect wells near relief works, the 
inteivals being generally lett to the discretion of 
the Hospital Assistants subject to the orders of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. 

100. Attention was paid to cleanliness generally 
in and near poor-houses and kitchens Care was 
taken to protect the water-supply from pollution* 
and dunking water was boiled and filtered. Latrine 
trenches were dug at a reasonable distance The 
sanitary an angements were under the special 
supervision of the District Medical Officer and the 
Deputy Sanitary Cormssioner, but all Distinct and 
Triluka officers visiting poor-houses and kitchens saw 
if the arrangements were being carried out. 

101. Gram shops on works were directly super- 
vised by the Special Civil Officers. Reports show 
that in one or two instances objection was effect- 
ively taken to the quality of grains 

102. I can find no reliable information as to 
the extent to which wild products were used to sup- 
plement ordinary food 

103 I had not an opportunity of personally 
observing immigration from Native States I did 
not gather that it was very marked, and such immi- 
gration as is said to have occurred would seem to 
have been the natural result of the position of 
works m the district near the borders of Native 
State territory where the conditions of villages on 
both sides of the border were alike. 

104 Separate statistics of the mortality amongst 
imruigiants are not available. 

104) («) At 'the end of the famine some 
orphans were taken by their relatives, some were 
sent to a Hindu orphanage for hoys m the Thana 
district, and the remainder were made over to Mis- 
sionanes. 

105. I have no suggestions to make regarding 
the classification of the objects of the Eamme Relief 
Bund nor legardmg the management of the fund. 

106 I heard no complaints regarding Railway 
traffic arrangements 

107 The Station Master supplied infoimation 
weekly legardmg the imports and exports of gram 
by lail There is no river borne trade and the road- 
borne traffic was unimportant The statistics are 
believed to be reliable 

The excess of imports over exports of gram from 
August 1899 to August 1900 was 1 91,421,280 lbs. 
The assumed consumption dunng the same period 
at l£ per head per day was 602,250,000 lbs. 
taking the total population at 1,100,000. The net 
imports by rail 31 7 per cent of this consumption 

108. I personally heard of no complaints from 
employers of private labour as to difficulties 
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experienced in ol) turning labourers I understand 
that wages weie everywlieie much lower than usual 

109 (a) Duung the past two years double 
cropping shows an morease of about 10 per cont 
as compared with tho averago figuies of the feu 
years preceding. The total area double cropped has 
never reached 100,000 acres, and the mciease is 
from about 84,000 acies to about 91,000 acres 

(b) The statistics do not point to the substitu- 
tion of food crops for nioie valuable crops or vice 
vers! There have been fluctuations, but no steady 
movemont in one dnecbion, 

110 Tlie piactiee of paying wages in giam still 
pievails I cannot stato if there is a tendency to 
substitute a cash for a grain wage. Cash w ages m 
tho towns have nsen with the use m grain paces 

111. I know of no departure from the pi ox mons 
of the Tam me Code other than m tho manner m 
which revenue was suspended. No goneial order 
of suspension was issued. The liability to pay ic- 
mained, hut those who did not pay woie not compell- 
ed to pay till it w as decided that they could pax 
Persons called upon to pay, if dissatisfied, ooukl appty 
to the Assistant Collectoi or tho Collector for sus- 
pension I thmk this depaitme from thewoiding 
of the Code was desirable, as those who were unable 
to pay xvithout sonous liaidship did not pay, while 
those who could pay did not withhold payment. If 
mquiiy into each mdnidual case weio a necessarx 
preliminary to racoveiy, a special staff for tins work 
alone would be needed The system adopted worked 
well as is shown by tho amounts lecovoied and in 
ariears, and tho absence of outciv 

112 Special Civil Offieeis were employed m 
supervision Peusioned Native Offieeis weie em- 
ployed by the Executive Engineer. 

Supervising officers might be drawn fiorn any 
department wheie tho woik had eithei not in- 
creased or had decieascd during tlie existence of 
famine. Though m some districts Foiest Offieois 
xveie needed for special duty, tho w oik in otheis 
must have been normal or less than usual, and duties 
OTdmarily discharged by supenor or subordinate 
officers might, it is suggested, bo peifouned by 
substitutes piomoted temporarily to aot Possiblx 
tbo Educational Department might lend assistance 
in providing suitable incumbents for minor posts at 
least, 

113 Non-official assistance w r as obtained gener- 
ally m distributing chautable loliof In Poona 
City tbo non-official assistance w r as x aluable, both 
m admmisteung gratuitous relief and m supervising 
tho work of weavers as above desenbed. 

The distribution of State gratuitous lelief was also 
performed with the help of local committees m the 
towns and villages thioughout the distiict. The 
assistance does not seem to have been valuable 
The chief tunetion of the local committees wa 3 to 
seive as a check on the village officers, hut it does 
not seem they generally took an active mteiesfc m 
supervising the woik of distribution 

J. McNEILL, 

Acting Collectoi, 
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Dr J H. HORTON. 


Answers by Dr. J H Horton , Acting Civil 
Surgeon, Bijdpw, to the questions of the Famine 
Commission . 

Question 71 — (1) The Government poor-house, 
Bijapur, was opened on 20bh March 1 900 The 
total number of persons admitted up to 31st Decom- 
ber 1900 was 433, The largest nurabei admitted 
on any one day with the exception noted below was 
on the 10th July 1900, when 1G were admitted. 
The exception referied to was due to the closing of 
the Municipal poor-house, Bydpur, on the 1st 
August 1900, when 36 persons weie tiansferred to 
the Government poor-house, Bijapur The largest 
number of persons in the poor-house on any one 
day was 124 on the 8th of August 1900 

(2) The majority of inmates were coolies or 
persons doing agricultural work on hire 77 weav- 
ers weie admitted The reuiaindor weie people 
who owing to some infirmity oi misfortune weie 
maintaining themselves begging A statoment 
showing the caste of the inmates is given below — 


Mardtha 

137 

Fishermen 

... 2C 

Weavers 

77 

Lingdyat 

15 

Musalm&n 

6b 

Shoe-maker 

. . 11 

Mali fir 

53 

SLin-dj er 

... 1C 

Lamdni 

. 25 

Ivaihari 

( 

Shepherd 

. 20 

Panchar 

.. 1 


72 — (1) The pooi-houso was not used as a dep6( 
for vagrants or imnngiants, though when poisons 
applied foi relief who were fit to woik they were 
allowed to leinam some days at the poor-house 
befoie being transfeued to lelief woiks. No 
vagiant or immigrant was compelled to go to ox 
remain in the pool -house. 

(2) No poisons refusing to woik on relief 
woiks were sent to the pooi -house as a punishment. 

73 — Measures weie penodieally taken to weed 
out the pool -house and send people to their 
homes or to relief works about once a foitmglit. 

During the gieatei portion of the time those 
persons who were considered fit to work and were 
willing to go on relief woik were sent to the 
Sangogi Damme Belief Camp These were pio- 
vided with three days’ ration to maintain them on 
the way. When cholei a broke out on this relief 
camp the inmates weie not sent there. 

Those who refused to go on lelief works or 
pi eferred to go home were pi ovided with a ration, 
the amount depending on the distance to then homes. 

74 — The poor-house ration w r as m accordance 
with the Damme Code. Jowau was the gram 
issued Above the age of 12, 15oz jowau flour, 
2oz. dal, ioz, salt, koz cuny-stuff, -^oz. oik 
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From 8 to 12 years, 9oz. joy ail, loz. dal, 
,oz, salt, jjjoz, curry-stuff, £oz. oil. 

Fiom 1 to 7 yens, 7oz. jowAn, lor dal, £oz. 
alt, J07. curry-stuff, |oz. oil 

Nuismg motbeis wuo given lib. 8oz jowdri, 
oz, dal, Ioa, salt, loz ouny-stuff, loz. oil. 

Tins lation was vaned m the ease of sickness 
r weakness 

Bice was substituted in lieu of jow.iri where 
ecessaiy, and 8oz milk with { o /. salt in lieu of 
al. Extia diet was given when fiom any circum- 
banee, such as emaciation, etc , the oidin.vy ration 
ppeared insufficient. 

78 — (1) Up till September 1900 a female cook, 
angdyat by caste, was employed fiom outside. 
Lftei wards in accordance uith the Famine Codo 
re cooks weie chosen fiom among the inmutos. 

Of tlieso one was a Lingayat and the leraainder 
'eavers by caste 

(2) Even when a Ling Ay at cook was employed 
ime of the Lmgay.it inmates piefened to cook 
len own food. To these diy ration was issued 
ally No other caste objected to take cooked 
>od. No Brahmans applied fa admission 
am informed that then leason for not applying 
as that they objected to mixing w ith people ol 
hei caste m the pool -house 

96 . — The watei-supply was sufficient for the 
’eatei pait of the year An mciease m moitality 
as due to oholcia The first case of cholera m 
ijdpur town occuned on 11th June l ‘>00 There 
ere 262 attacks and 132 deaths m the town The 
st case oecuued on the 20th August 1900. 

Permanganate of potash was used to disinfect 
large nuinbci of the wells in the town Owing to 
ie gieat numbei of wells, many of which wore 
’irate, they wei e not all disinfected. The poor- 
juso well was disinfected”. 

97 —At the Biplpm Government poor-house, 
tuated m the Ibidhim Rouza, a sweeper was 
nployed at Ks. 3 pei month to clean tho compound 
id latunes The night-soil vas lemoved to a pit 
; a distance of about a quartoi of a mile 

The latunes wcie sufficient and pulla built, 
he well m the poor-house i an nearly di y at ono 
mod, but was thoroughly cleaned and bolds 
iffieient water. 

The auangonients weie under the supervision 
: the Ciul Suigeon and tho Senior Hospital 
ssistant, Civil Hospital. 


J II. HOB-TON, 
Acting Civil Suigeon, Bijdpm. 
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Mr. A. W. SHEPARD. 


Answers by Mr A JF, Shepard, Executive Engineer, Dijdpur 
District, to the questions of the Famine Commission 


Preliminary Action. 

Question 8 — Test works were undertaken by tbe 
Bevenue Department m the Ahmedabad District m clearing 
silt from certain village tanks, 

In Belgaum teBt works were managed by tbo Public 
Works Department, chiefly metal-breaking and the collection 
of hard murum These works were carried out by piece- 
work and payments made weekly strictly according to 
results, and as there was no allowance for non-working 
children and dependants and no hutting provided, the teat 
was sufficiently severe 

9 — ( a ) In the Ahmedabad District the programme o f 
famine relief works was quite insufficient And incomplete , 
there were nothing like sufficient works ready, and for others 
surveys and plans and estimates had not been made The 
possibility of famine in Ahmedabad does not seem to have 
been seriously considered 

(b) The relief programme did not include scales of 
establishment I saw no lists of candidates qualified for 
famine service 

In the relief programme for the Belgaum District 
there were sufficient works, 

10 — The relief programme for the Ahmedabad District 
contemplated both large works and village tank works, but 
surveys for the latter had not been made beforehand Both 
in Ahmedabad and Belg mm large works were Intended to 
be the backbone of the system of relief 

14 — ^consider that irrigation wells can be made with 
success in many parts of the Ahmedabad District, but tbe 
chief difficulty is that in the parts where good water is most 
wanted salt water is met with and the finding of good water 
even fit for irrigation is most uncertain 

15 — See reply to question 8, 

16 —In Belgaum test works were conducted on the 
piece-work system 

1 ? — Payment was in strict proportion to tbe results 
limited to a maximum equal to tbe amount earnable under tbo 
Code wages There was no allowance for dependants and 
no minimum 

At first the people were nllo wed to earn an amount to 
molude a rest-day allowance, but afterwards this was altered, 

■IS — In Belgaum it was decided to convert test works 
into regular famine relief works ou account of tbe steady 
increase m tbe numbers and sustained demand for work, 
with the obvious effort of tbe people to earn as much aB 
possible, together with signs that they felt difficulty m 
providing for their dependent children 
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Large PubUC Works 

19 — In both Ahmedabad and Belgaum Districts the 
first regular lelief •works opened were large public woika 
and not Tillage works 

SO — These works were under the control of the 
Public Works Department The supervising establishment 
necessary depends on the numbers on the work, and the 
number of people expected on any given work is not known 
beforehand, very wide guesses are made 

Works were commenced m plenty of time m the 
Belgaum District, but I think that famine was declared too 
late m the Ahmedabad District, Tools and plant were 
available. 

In the Belgaum District the Public Works Department 
establishment employed on the test works were leady for 
employment on the regular famine works immediately 
they were started the numbers were not great and were 
easily dealt with. 

In the Ahmedabad District the special establishment 
necessary when regular famine relief works were staited 
was not forthcoming immediately, and the extent and 
acuteness of the famine had, I think, been under-estimated 
Eegular famine works were opened hurriedly and too close 
to Ahmedabad town m my opinion. 

People came in by train from long distances and the 
town vagrants were cleared out and forced on to the works 
by the police 

SI — Woiks were divided into separate charges intended 
for 2,000 to 4,000 workers, but in Ahmedabad these numbers 
were much exceeded by the rush of applicants. Other 
works were opened us soon as possible and the people 
drafted to them to relieve the pressure 


22. — Yes. 


One charge might consist of tho following establish- 
ment for 4,000 to 5,000 workers — 

1 Overseer or supervisor 

2 Sub-overseers 
2 Maistris 

20 Kdrkuns 

2 Cashiers - 

1 Store clerk 

1 Assistant store clerk 

20 Mukfidams and khaldsis 

Conservancy and water-supply, chowkiditrs or guards 
actoidmg to circumstances 

Office 

1 Daftar kfakun 
1 Assistant daftar kdrkun, 

4 Checking kfirkuns. 

8 Peons. 

For piece-work or for a compact work the out-door 
establishment might be somewhat reduced 


3 


The arrangements lor hutting, conservancy, water- 
supply, food supply and medical conveniences and supervision 
are prescribed m the revised Famine Code and m various 
..Government Resolutions 

23 — All applicants were admitted and nothing of the 
nature of admission hy ticket was tried while I was at 
Ahmedabad or at Belgaum 

Residence on the work was compulsory except when 
the hutting arrangements were incomplete 

A distance test was not insisted on , there was not a 
sufficient choice of works to be able to do so. 

2d — The area which a large public work for 10,000 
persons might be expected to serve must depend on the 
density of population and the percentage seeking relief I 
think that a large wo^k should be expected to serve for 
villages within on area of 25 miles radius from the work, 
and I see no reason why people should not go 50 or 
60 miles to a famine work if they go soon enough and before 
they are reduced m strength by fasting 

2'j — Officers of the Public Works Department were 
supposed to be subordinate to the Civil authorities iu all 
matters not strictly professional, but the way this was in- 
terpreted varied somewhat 

In the Belgaum District I was allowed a free hand, 
the Collector agreed with me and I with the Collector 

28 — A Civil Officer was appointed on each charge some 
time after the work ban commenced 

In the works of wlneh I have experience he was a clerk 
out of the Mrimlitddr's or Collector’s office His salary was 
about Rs 60 per mensem 

In matters relating to gratuitous relief on the works 
he was independent of the Public Works Department and 
took his orders from the Collector, Assistant Collector or 
Deputy Collector In other matters he was subordinate to 
the officer in charge of the work 

His diary was submitted through the Executive Engineer 
to the Collector and Commissioner 

The Civil Officer was not generally capable of under- 
standing the measurements, bub he had every opportunity of 
seeing the measurements taken and reporting to the Executive 
Engineer if he thought there was anything amiss or mention- 
ing it in his diary Bat he had full authority to assure 
himself that the orders of Government were fully followed m all 
the matters mentioned at the end of paragraph 426 of the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1898 On the piece-work 
system he was expected to assist in. the distribution of the 
gang earnings amongst the sub-gangs or numbers of the 
sub-gangs Some of these Cml Officers being only accustomed 
to office work were unable to stand exposure to the sun for 
any length of time on the work and spent too much of their 
time in their huts. 

27 — The Civil Officer could not form _ any opinion on 
such technical subjects as the classification of different kradB 
of material met with in excavation This duty devolved on 
the Public Works officer m charge of the work, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Engineer 

2S — Gangs consisted of men, women and children, as 
they came on the woik, and were grouped as fai as possible 
into village gangs and family sub-gangs with very fair 
success both m Ahmedabad and Belgaum, where the piece- 
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work system was m force. There were 
40 workers in each gang under one ganger, 
four or five sub-gangs 


generally about 
Buh-dmded into 


99 — On mPce-iccrl: the classification was simply " men,” 
« women/' “ working children J ’ and “ dependants On task 
work the new classification was adopted of three classes of 
workers irrespective of sex, and a fourth class of nominally 
worked dependants or weak people 


SO —I think it is undesirable to complicate the calcu- 
lation of tasks and rates by more-asmer the number of 
' cla c ses, and that three classes of workers is quite sufficient if the 
task-work system is adopted I did not find any great 
difficulty result from the absence of distinction W toe classify - 
cation of men and women. 


Financially also the resulting simplicity is a most 
important factor m economy , the simpler the classification 
the easier the tasking and the more efficiently will the tasking 
be done. 


While the cost per unit depends on the wage scale, it 
depends much more on the cost of supervising establishment 
and efficiency of management, and in practice everything that 
tends to simplicity is economy 

SI — In Ahmedabad a start was made on one work with 
task-work and on another with the Bengal system of piece- 
work, without kitchens for the dependants Soon limited 
piece-work was m force on all the works, the rates being 
adjusted to make the earnings sufficient for the dependants a id 
to include a Sunday wage A few people were unavoidably- 
employed on the muster-roll system of lask work, and the 
dependants of these were fed m the kitchen 

Those employed on task work were mostly feeble persons 
or those who came on to the work singly without friends or 
relatives , these were kept on task-work until they could be 
drafted into some of the piece-work gangs In Belgaum famine 
works were thioughont conducted on the pieco work system 
with a few special gangs on task-work 


S3 — I consider that it is not proved that a system of 
payment by results is unsuited to conditions cf actual d istrm 
and famine, if started in time If the people do not come on 
the work in unmanageable rushes, and if they are not already 
too weak when they arrive, the piece-work system can, I 
think, be used with success and economy in actual famine, 
prot ided that the work is such that it tends itselt to easy and 
accurate measurement, and that the work is properly set out 
beforehand 

If the work is overcrowded then the measurements may 
fall into confusion and recourse must be had to the muster- 
roll 


53 — I have not now got the table of tasks used by me at 
the commencement, but the tasks were a little higher than 
those subsequently sanctioned by Got eminent and circulated 
for general adoption 1 here were three grades of tasks for 
tbo three classes of workers— diggers/' “ carriers " and 
" working children ” 

54 — I behove that the scale of wages m force in the 
Famine of 1S99 1900 was generally sufficient and for some 
castes who eat the flesh of dead animals the scale was liberal 
The workers kept m good condition, although earning 
considerably less than the Code maximum and those that 
earned full wages w ere very well satisfied I cannot prove that 
they saved but I think they did I think it is right that they 
should save p liitlo if they bate to work at a distance from 
their homes 



35 — A rest-day wage was given for task workers, bul 
on piece-work the rate was adjusted so that the earnmgE 
should include 'a rest-day wage On task work I do noi 
think it matters whether the nst-day wage is added in one 
sum at the end of the week or one-sixth of that w age added 
to daily wage , the amount paid will be the same at the enc 
of the week 

36 — I had little experience of the minimum wage, but 
I know that when near their village workers will stay on i 
work and thrive when only drawing the minimum Nothin] 
but the pinch of hunger will drive some lazy workers t 
work inclustnousi) , it they can get a subsistence by ldlin 
and doing only half a day’s work they seem to prefer to idl 
and eat less 

38 —In Abmedabad the Revenue officials insisted o 
daily pa) ments being continued lor a long time, but l 
Belgaum there was no difficulty about making weekl 
pa) ments, and 1 learn that in Bijhpur, where I am no- 
posted, the people pieiewed to be paid weekly 

39 — It was stated in Ahmedabad that the Ban.as woul 
not advunce grain and when daily pnj ments were stoppe 
the people weie given grain advances daily on a certifacai 
signed by the Public Works Depaitment subordinate, br 
the system was very troublesome In bhol&pur in 1897 an 
in Bolgnum and Bijapur m 1900 1 found and find no difficult 
in weekly pa) nents 

4.0 — On piece-work payment was made nominally to tl 
gangers, but the money was actually distributed at the time < 
pa) ment amongst the sub-gangs in the proportion of the ou 
turn of work done by ea„h sub-gang 

Personally I think the piece-work system the simple: 
and best w'heu it is possible 

42 — The system of pa) ments by results adopted wi 
like the Bengal system, but with a limit to the eannDgs 1 
Belgaum, when kitchens were introduced, the dependan 
were ordered to be led in the kitchen and tl e rates were tht 
altered so *i> to limit the earnings to the Code maximum jp7i 
a rest-day wage 

Pa) ment was made m small coin in the presence of tl 
whole gang and the sum divided there and then amongst tl 
sub-gangs, consisting of 7 or e members each, m proportion 1 
the outturn 

If the members of a sub-gang had any difficulty an di 
tributmg their share, the correct share of eaoh man, woma 
and child was calculated and they were told what each shou 1 
Toceive for the week’s work 

43 — See reply to Question 31 

44 — No contractors were employed. 

45 — Muster-rolls of those on piece-work were not ; 
first kept up, hut only the numbers of men, women an 
childien in each gang were counted daily and recorded Afte: 
wards muster rolls were ordered to be kept, but they were n< 
used as account documents, excepting m the case of the specn 
gangs employed on task work. 

The system could he changed quickly from piece-work 1 
ta-k woik without any hitch, it blank musters are kept read 
and there are sufficient Mrknns 

46 — A list of gram rates m force was received from th 
Mdmlatddr eacli week, based on the cheapest of the foo 
grains available 
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The grain rates were taken to the nearest pound per 
upee, and the piece work rates to the nearest pice, 

43 — Tho Superintending Engineer sanctioned-my) rates 
md afterwards tables were circulated by Government o£ 
asks and piece-work rates for general adoption, and the 
Collector had no power in the matter' 

Shall Village Works 

89 — I am not in favour of any small work close to a 
village , such work is no test of distress, it approaches to 
gratuitous relief If it is a village tank the village is 
benefited and some money is spent in tho village, but somo of 
it goes to those not in need ot relief 

General 

92 •— If the works are not too close to towns or within 
12 or 15 miles of the relief workers’ village, then the tests aro 
sufficient. 

93 — I should like to enforce a distance test of 15 miles at 
least, I should like xo prevent men from sending all thoir 
women-folk on to the wotk while they themselves remain at 
home, which causes an excess of women on the work and 
reduces the outturn of wotk by the gang 


A W SHEPARD, 
Executive Engineer, Bij<tpur District. 



Report by Mr. G. Monteath, l. C,S., Assistant Collector, Thdna, with i efei ence 
to question No. 66 put by the Famine Commission 


' No. 127, dated 28tli January 1901 
From— Gr MONTEA.TH, Esq , I.O s , Assistant Collector, Pr&nt Bhiwndi, 

To — The Chief Secretary to Government, Famine Department 

I have the honour, by direction of the Commissioner, N D , to submit the 
following report with reference to No. 66 of the Famine Commission’s ques- 
tions. 

2. It was decided m September or October last to send a ceitaiu 
number of cattle from the affected distnets of Gujarat, where fodder had failed, 
to the Thana District, for gracing in specified aieas of Government foiest 
dunng the dry weathei By the end of November, some 15,000 head of cattle 
had been sent to Palghai and Dahdnu Stations and drafted thence to forest 
areas in the DfLhanu, Wada and Blnwndi Talukas 

3. I w’as not m charge of those sent to Dihdnu duung a considerable pait 
of the time they were in the district As about 11,000 head were sent to 
Palgharand only 4,000 or so to Dalidnu, and as both lots faied about the same, 
I imagine it will be sufficient for the purposes of this report if I give details 
regarding the former only, of which I was in chaige from first to last 

4. 10,267 head arrived at the grazing areas upwards of 30 miles fioin 
Palghar, the rest having died oil the way ow.ng to their weak condition, oi 
strayed, generally because their attendants had deserted them. Of these 6,604 
weie from Broach, 2,il2 from Ahmedabad, 764 from the Panch Mahals and 
387 f'tom Kaira. The Broach cittle weie chiefly bullocks in charge of owners 
or their servants, those from the other distnets mostlv cows and calves, in 
chaige of liabans and Bharwads. I'heie were some buffaloes also ftoin each 
district. 

5. When they arrived the Broach cattle were, generally speaking, m 
fairly good condition. The others were mostly in poor or bad condition. 

6 The death-rate was large fiotn the beginning Of about 7,000 in the 
weekending on November 5th, 117 died: in that ending November 12th, 165. 
Up to November 24th, by which time all the cattle (10,267) had arrived at the 
grazing areas, there were 379 deaths. Many of these deaths at the beginning 
resulted fiom surfeit — animals iu weak condition eating and drinking moie than 
they could stand as soon as they found food aud watei abundant. 

7, At the end of November, however, rinderpest appealed in one area ui 
tlie north of Wada. It was contracted no doubt fiom the village cattle among 
which it had been, and continued to be, rife There is no teason to believe 
that the disease was imported from Gujarat. In spite of all the measmes taken 
— segiegation, shifting of the heids, and splitting them up mto smaller ones — 
it continued till March by which time 3,903 cattle had died, appeariug or 
increasing m one area as it decreased or disappeared m another Foot and 
mouth disease was also rife for some time, aggravated uo doubt by the nature 
of the ground to which the cattle weie uuaccustomed. 

8. Till the beginning of the hot weather those catt’e which were not 
affected by disease kept fairly good condition, the Broach cattle remaining the 
best. Atter the begiumng of the hot weather, however, the state of things was 
changed. Though disease had disappeared mortality continued The Broach 
cattle lost their condition rapidly and very soon the survivois amongst them 
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presented a wretched appearance. Tire Rabatis and Bharwads cattle on the 
other hand stood the hot weather better, though they had arrived m much worse 
condition. The Punch Mahals cattle on the whole fared best through the hot 
weather. 

9 The mortality figuies were pretty much the same, avet aging about 200 
each week fiotn the beginning They fluctuated a little with the spicad and 
deciease of under pest, but on the whole may be satd to 'have remarried pretty 
constant — some 200 a week to the end— though under pest disappeared iti the 
beginning of Mai eh That is to say, of couise, the percentage of moitahty 
inei eased eveiy week. Finally, 1,202 head were sent back by mil — 541 to 
Ahmedabad, 325 to Bioach, 40 to Kaira and 29G to the Pauch Mahals. But 3,964 
bead bad already been returned from time to time to the owners who came for 
them. These were mostly Btorch cattle That is, of the 10,267 head which 
reached the grazing giounds, 5,166 weio jetumed, I cannot say how many of 
these sum ved ultimately Judging by then condition when they went I am 
afiaid a good many must have died. A ceitain number of cattle were sold m 
the distuct by permission — not enough however to make it nccc&saiy to take 
count of them here 

10 The Ddhrfnu cattle, 4,000 odd of which armed at the glazing giounds 
m that tdluka, fated much the same They suffeted likewise from rinderpest 
and foot and mouth and stood the hot weather no better The percentage of 
mortality was higher amongst those than among the othei s, but they had started 
in worse coudmon. Roughly, 400 head weie finally sent hick by tail A 
number had ah eadv been returned to then owners X tiny saj counting these 
some 1,500 wane returned in all, hut I have not figuies from the begiuuing of 
those returned to owners who came for them 

11 Watei and gi.azing weie sufficient throughout. On ing to an apprehen- 
sion that grazing might he insufficient nr the hot weatln r some 12 lakhs of 
pounds of grass, to which all the cattle had access, had been cut and stacked at 
different places in the glazing aieas as well as along the loute back to the 
railway station by January Water never failed up to the end A good deal 
of the grass remained uneaten. The cattle did not absolutely refuse to eat it, 
but appealed unable to assimilate it They could have disposed of twice the 
amount if they had had any appetite foi it. Moving them ft our one pail of the 
tdluka to auothei was of no avail to stop the mmtnhtj. 

12 The leasou why the Bioach cattle fated lather worse than the others 
in the hot weather is, I take it, that they bad been horn the first unaccustomed 
to toughing it They w r ere nearly all bullocks and buff does belonging more or 
less io well-to-do owners — Boidhs chiefly They weie unused to moving about 
and sleeping in the open to any extent, and I gathered that they' weie 
accustomed at sometimes at any late duting the yeai to be hancl-ied. Ido 
not think the fact that then lieidsnien deset ted them wholesale almost at the 
beginning of things made veiy much difference to them The Rabaus’ cattle on 
the othei hand weie haidiei fiom then w’audenng life But nil were unable to 
withstand the effects of an entuely diffeient climate, diffeient glazing, and 
different giound fiotn those to which they had been accustomed in Gujuiat. 
That the Panch Malidls cattle did slightly — but ouly slightly’ — bettei in the hot 
weathei may peihnps be due to then having seen countiy’ a little less different 
fiom the Thaua Distuct than the othei s 

13 Of 208 head sent to Rao Bah&dur Appaji Ganesli Daudekni, 138 weie 
returned. These cattle did a shade bettei than those sent to the jungles 
possibly because tlie giazmg giouuds of the coast patti ate (or seem to me) 
rathei mote like those of tiuj.uat Of 1,000 head oi so sent by two Mahdjans 
of the Ahmedabad District, without leference to the Government undertaking 
go far as I know, hardly one survived. 

14 I have given only a few figuies. I gathered from the woidm*- of 
Mi. Lely’s oidei that it was not required of me to give lists of figuies. 


Mr. Gr. Carmichael, I.C.S. 


Answers by Mr. G Carmichael, ICS, to the 
questions drawn up by the Famine Commission 


Introduction 

1 The district was affected by the famine of 
1896-1897, but not seveiely. In that year the eaily 
rams weie sufficient and continued long enough to 
allow of a crop being laised on the normal khanf 
aiea The early cessation of the lam leduced the 
khanf outturn and laigely reduced tlie aiea of 
rabi sowings The lcbarif ciop is, however, the 
laigest and most important one The lams of 1897 
weie late and only a very model ate harvest was 
reaped The harvest of 1898 was quite up to the 
noimal. 

The cultivating classes aie, generally speaking, 
well to do It may be said that they are too 
dependant on cotton which is laigely giown and 
has not been so pi off table m late years as it used 
to bo The distnct contains a laige number of 
labourers who live fiom hand to mouth, and it is 
from their lanks that the relief woiks are largely 
filled when the stress of famine begins to be felt 
It also embiaees a large abongmal community 
including Blnls who are scatteied tluoughout the 
plain villages and live mostly as labourers, Bhils 
who have been encouraged to settle down in the 
plains to permanent cultivation, and lastly their 
wilder bretluen who raise ciops heie and there 
m the wilder parts of the distuct. 

2 I have not with me the figures of the khanf 
sowings in 1899 Possibly they may not have 
been much below normal, for many sowed m hope 
of better ram and sometimes cotton is sown before 
ram falls at all Some of the seed then sown is 
said to have germinated after lam fell m 1900. 
The resulting khanf crop was of the poorest 
Cotton yielded from one to two annas The gram 
ciops were stunted and yielded little or no giam 
Bain m September gave rather a better leturn in 
parts of the west and south of the district, but 
even so the most valuable product was the stiaw 
sold as fodder 

3. The average rainfall may be taken as 26 
inches In 1899 the actual fall was from 8 to 10 
inches. The bulk of it fell at the end of June and 
beginning of July. In September theie was a 
fuither fall, but m all except a few places it was 
not sufficient to produce any marked impiovement 
m the situation, and theieaftei till the middle of 
November the conditions pievailing weie similar 
to those of the hot weather. 

In an aveiage yeai the lams begin towards the 
end of June and continue throughout July into 
August, when there is a bieak Pive or six inches 
aie expected m September and two or thiee in 
October 
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4 I have not the data on which to form an 
estimate 

5 Ditto ditto ditto. 

6 to 9 Omitted as I was not m Khandesh at 
the commencement of the famine 

10 The piogramme contemplated large iclief 
works as the backbone of the lelief system There 
was no piovision at the beginning foi village 
works. 

11. Of the measuies noted the first to bo 
adopted was the opening of the Government foiests 
Then followed the test works which were not 
provided with kitchens Aftoi a short penod they 
weie conveited into regular relief woiks with 
kitchens for dependants. The geneial distil bution 
of dole was then begun, and when it was found 
inadequate for the relief of destitute wanderers, 
poorbouses weie opened Airnngements to oiganize 
private chanty m towns were made at the tune the 
general distribution of the dole began Lastly, 
anangements weie made in some places to give 
the dole m the form of cooked food. 

12 As soon as it became evident that famine 
was impending the ordinary Cncle Inspectois weie 
directed to cairy on the duties imposed on them 
by the Damme Code They were constantly 
moving about then charges and submitted iegu!ai 
repoits and brought to the notice of the Taluka 
officer any cases in which they consideied the giant 
of dole necessary befoio the geneial distribution 
was begun. 

To cope with the work involved by the general 
distribution of the dole and to secuie a closer watch 
ovoi the condition of the people the number of 
Circle Inspectois was increased so as to allow 
of every village being visited at frequent intei vals 
not longer than a fortnight, mostly always a week 
The circles were redistubuted between the perma- 
nent and temporary Inspectois and tue work 
begun by the end of December 

Over the Inspectois weie appointed Special 
Aval-kdikuns, one in each taluka and petha They 
began work at the beginning of February. Their 
duty was to supeivise the dole lists and distubu- 
tion and to assist the Mamlatdars m the woik of 
lCCe-mug and inquiring into applications for loans. 

13. Loans weie issued at the outset from the 
ordinary allotment for the year, which, excepting 
a small amount advanced for seed at the com- 
mencement ot\ the ram, was available m full A 
further allotment was applied for and obtained 
I do not remember the exact amount advanced. 

The loans were\jgi anted under the Land Im- 
provement Act foi .the deepening and repair of 
existing wells or foi tme construction of new ones. 
Security was required\n the ordinary way, z e , by 
mortgage over the koMmg or pait of it, and a 
condition was imposed \that the work should he 
earned out within a specified time, which, if water 
w'as reached, would allow of , a ciop being raised m 
the course of the hot weather. As fai as I 
lemember, theie was no condition that a certain 



number of labouieis should be employed. In the 
Belgaum District an attempt was made to enfoiee 
such a condition, but I left that district before the 
piactical working of the scheme was known. 

The loans were gi anted to cultivators who were 
m a position to give security They were made 
recoveiable m full under the ordmaiy conditions. 

14i Except m the villages on the high banks 
of the Tapti, irrigation wells are feasible all over 
the plains in Khandesh. They aie especially easy 
to make in the tract north of the Tdpti, which is 
traversed by the perennial streams flowing from 
the Satpuda lange Eoi the basm between the 
S&tpuda and the Tapti I would estimate the average 
depth of water below the surface at the end of the 
rains of 1899 at fiom 15 to 20 feet and elsewheie 
at 25 to 30 feet This is only a lough estimate 
based on the casual inspection of the wells I looked 
at duung my toui 

The digging of wells was encouiaged by loans. 

I think a much larger allotment might have been 
spent with advantage as it would have relieved the 
strain at the beginning On account of the exten- 
sion of cotton cultivation many of the old wells 
had fallen into disrepan, and at the beginning of 
the famine the want of n ligated plots of land was 
severely felt Tagdti loans helped to remove the 
difficulty and a considerable number of new wells 
weie dug which could not be financed out of the 
allotment. 

The repair of old wells and the constiuction of 
new ones earned out with the aid of, or m the 
hope of, getting tagdi loans were chiefly useful as 
a means of raising sweet potatoes for food and sale 
and fodder for plough cattle Sweet potatoes were 
giown to a much largei extent than usual and 
were sold m large quantities at all the famine 
camps. 

Many of the wells were dug in haste and used 
befoie they were properly built up A pioportion 
of these will m all probability be allowed to fall 
into disiepan The balance are of the nature of a 
permanent improvement, hut the comparative 
immunity from famine which Khandesh enjoys and 
the pieference for cotton cultivation may operate 
to make the people forget their hard experience 
and give up these wells. 

As a measure for the emplovment of labour it 
is difficult to estimate the effect of the loans, 
especially as the allotment w as small compared to 
the size of the district The loans were given m 
small sums and the woik was earned out some- 
times by the cultivator’s family alone, sometimes 
with the assistance of foui or five laboureis They 
are an important aid to pi event the class of small 
cultivatois being reduced to come onto lelief woiks. 
It gives them enough to pull through with, and as 
it is a loan and not a gift they preserve their self- 
respect. 

15 The works just undertaken consisted of 
preparing metal for district Local Board roads. 


As the work had to he concentrated m older to he 
supervised, it was not what would have been carried 
out on the loads had the season been noimal 

The work was conducted under the supei vision 
of the Executive Engineer and his stall. 

16 to 18 Omitted, as my mfoimation being 
gathered subsequently may be mcoueet. 

19 The test woilcs which were open were 
converted into regular relief woiks They and the 
new legulai lelief woilcs fiist opened consisted 
entirely of large public woihs 

20 The load woiks weie undei the eontiol of 
the Executive Engineer, and the irrigation works 
of the Executive Engmeei foi litigation An 
additional Executive Engmeei was posted to the 
distuct m Decembei and ultimately the woiks 
were divided into thiee chaiges n respective of their 
natuie The supervising establishment was laiger 
than it was ever anticipated would be required and 
had to be collected bun ledly There was no delay 
m opening woilcs, but at the stait theie was a 
-heavy rush of applicants for admission and the 
supply of tools could not keep pace with the 
requirements No applicants w ere lefused, and the 
temporaiy slioitage of tools piobably atti acted .some 
who would not have come had they had to work 

21 In chaige of each camp was put a Public 
Works Department official usually of the giado of 
Overseer or Sub-Oveiseei, in some cases of the 
giade of Supervisor oi Sub-Engineer. Above the 
officei posted to tbo camp came a Supervisor or 
Sub-Engineer with two and occasionally tlnee 
camps m his chaige. Over him was placed an 
Assistant Engineer with a chaige of fioni two to 
four camps 

No definite maximum was laid down as the 
limit of a chaige Such a course was impossible 
when the Public Works Department establishment 
of tiamed men was so inadequate at the com- 
mencement The deficiency was gradually made 
up as the season piogiessed and then the unwieldy 
camps weie bioken up aud distributed m a numboi 
of smallei camps. The two laigest camps weie 
one of 20,000 workers, which was sub-divided m 
Eebruaiy, and one of over 30,000, winch was 
finally suh-divided m Mai eh Thencefoiwaid the 
majority of the camps weie undei 10,000, though 
one or two ran up to 14,000 or 15,000 

In sub-dividing the laige camps employment 
was found for the workeis by opening smallei woiks 
at places within a shoit distance of the camp that 
was bioken up. The move was not in any case 
more than ten miles. 

22. Each camp had its own establishment. 

As a general rule theie was a Supervisor m 
charge of every two camps or of one camp if it 
was a large one At each camp there was an Over- 
seei or Sub-Overseei 

Under the Overseer theie were one storekeeper 
and four to eight maislnes to assist in laying out 
the tasks and m measuring up. 
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Mustering Kdrlnns — One for every four gangs 
of fifty -with a Lead kdrknn over every four or five 
kdikuns. One of the mus cnng kdikuns was m 
chaige of the conservancy gang -which removed all 
filth and rubbish from the camp and in times of 
epidemic searched the camp for cases of sickness 

Cashiers — One for every 2,000 -workers. 

The other establishment, -watchmen, water- 
diawers, etc , weie drawn from the lelief workers. 

A police guaid of a Naik and three Constables 
was appointed for every mam camp 

When officers of the Native Army were made 
available they weie put specially m chaige of the 
conseivancy and of the supervision of the bazais. 
One 01 two of the best weie given moie extended 
authonty. 

Each camp had a Civil Officer 01 a Superintend- 
ent working under the Civil Officer of a neighbour- 
ing camp Under them the following establish- 
ment was entertained : — 

1 Store-keeper 

1 Kdrkun and peon. 

1 Mustering karkun for eveiy 200 persons 
m the kitchen 

Kitchen seivants diawn fiom the workeis 
including cooks, nurses for the children, 
watchmen, gate-keepeis, water-earners 
and wood-heweis. 

The airangements foi hutting and shelteung 
the people, for conseivancy and sanitation, for water- 
supply, foi food supply and foi medical con- 
veniences and supervision weie those laid down in 
the Famine Code The selection of the camp sites 
depended on the facilities the sites offered for 
obtaining a good supply of water The wells were 
dug and the camp and latrines laid out before the 
woik was thrown open. There was little difficulty 
m obtaining a supply of food The Revenue 
officers of the tdluka ananged with the giain dealers 
to open a bazdr and to supply the kitchen. The 
proposal to open the camps was intimated to tho 
Suigeon General, who ananged for the despatch of 
medical stoies and for the posting of a medical 
officer 

The provision of hutting was not made an 
indispensable prelimmaiy to the opening of a work 
The mateuals requned for the kitchen and hospitals 
weie obtained as quickly as possible and then 
matenals for the workers’ shelters When the 
work was well m hand, say, from January, no 
new camp was opened, without kitchen and hospital 
shelters and huts for a proportion of the workers 
being ready beforehand. 

23. Admission was free to all persons ready to 
submit to the labour test. No system of selection 
by tickets or otherwise was tried at the commence- 
ment No distance test was insisted on, and 
during the cold weather residence on the woiks was 
npt compulsory Residence was made compulsory 
m March, when the nights were no longer cold. 
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24s In a severe famine two camps of 5,000 
•workers each pins dependants would m my opinion 
suffice for tlie levenue division constituted by a 
tfiluka, say, of 500 to 600 sguaie miles m area with 
a population of 80,000 to 100,000 

During tlie famine of 1899-1900 tlie distnbu- 
tion of woikeis m Khandesh was very n regular. 
The first test woiks were opened m the centre of 
the distnet and m East Khandesh In East 
Khandesh numbeis weieattiacted from Hyderabad 
and the Barars. The Berars people giadually 
returned to their own homes In the centie of the 
district the majonty were from Khandesh itself 
The numbeis then continued abnormally high until 
the end. It was not that this portion of the dis- 
tuct was moie severely affected than the rest of the 
distuct, but because as I believe the people having 
once been gathered these did not choose to move to 
a new woik when one was opened neaier their 
homes. The first test work at Van-jari attracted 
workeis from villages forty oi fifty miles away In 
Mai eh I found that villagers fiom distant vil- 
lages who had gone to Vanjari when it was just 
opened were still on the woiks m its neighbour- 
hood At the beginning of tlie lams woikers were 
frequently to ho met travelling twenty or tlmty 
miles to their homes. On the other hand, workeis 
who 'were dispeised fiom a camp by an outbreak of 
cholera weie veiy aveise to going fai fiom their 
homes again Much depends on the energy and 
self-ieliance of individuals. Those of a low grade 
of intellect will take no tiouble but prefei to loaf 
about and take their chance of whatpuvate chanty 
may come in then way 

25 The officeis of the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment weie subordinate to the Civil Department m 
eveiy matter of importance affecting the method 
of relief It may, howevei, be lemarked m this 
connection that the prescribing of the standard 
task being a technical mattei lested with the 
Public "Works Depaitment 

26. There was a Civil officer for eveiy charge 
except at one small ungation woik which was m 
piogiess till May 

The Civil officeis were diawn from the estab- 
lishments of the Revenue, Judicial and Local 
Board officers in the distnet. Then salary was 
oi dinanly R50 except m one oi two special cases 
m which fiom R60 to R80 was paid The Civil 
officer was subordinate to the officer m charge of 
the relief woik who was either an Assistant Engi- 
neer or a Sub-Engineer oi a Supervisor He was 
not subordinate to the Public Woiks Department 
officei m cbaige of the particular camp under the 
officei m charge of the woik. 

The Civil officei had the authority specified in 
the second paragraph of the question The diffi- 
culty expenenced was not want of authority but 
want of time or eneigy on the part of the Civil 
officer to attend to all his multifanous duties. The 
auangement by which the Civil officer was subor- 
dinate to the officer m charge of the work and the 



number of Civil officeis* posts to lie filled made it 
difficult to obtain tbe proper type of officer who 
could be depended on to exercise the authority 
with discretion The Civil officeis had their hands 
full in maintamng their laige kitchens and, until 
they weie relieved of this part of then work by 
officers of the Native Army, in looking after the 
health and oleanliness of the camp. They provided 
for new comers and saw that such as weie able to 
work were punctually employed. They weie 
piesent when payments were made and brought to 
notice any seiious lnegulanty 01 unpunctuality in 
payment They revised the classification of the 
gangs paiticulaily with legaid to the un-authonzed 
inclusion tlieiein of children too young for woik. 
Beyond the above they rarely exeicised any autho- 
nty Their position took away much of their 
initiative even had they had the necessary eneigy 
and influence which many of them had not 

27 Variations fiom tbe standaid task on 
account of local conditions were ordeied by the 
Public Woiks Department officers and not by the 
Civil officei 

28 The gangs weie made up by the Public 
Woiks Department officers The standard num- 
bei was 50 On metal-breaking work the system 
of individual tasking was m foice and the workers 
weie ganged accoidmg to caste, sex and class and 
not by families or villages The women and 
cluldien of a family would he in one gang, while 
the able-bodied males weie ganged separately at 
the quames On earthuoik the gangs were 
ananged by families and castes 

29 Tbe following classification and wage scale 
was adopted — 

Special Class (mukddams, etc) — 25 per 
cent, above the maximum wage 

Class 1 — Able-bodied up to the standaid 
of piofessional labourers — maximum 
wage 19 chataks. 

Class II — Able-bodied but not up to the 
standard of piofessional labouiers — 
maximum wage 15 chataks. 

Class III — Children over 8 — wage 9 
chataks 

Class TV (1). — Nominally woiked with- 
out pi escribed task — wage 12 cha- 
taks. 

So far as I remember the classification and wage 
scale is a close approximation to what was laid 
down by the Pamme Commission With the wage 
woiked out in cash to the neaiest pice there would 
he little or no difference. 

30 The absence of any distinction between 
male and female workers did not lead to any diffi- 
culty. My expeuence was that the men seemed 
to keep in lather better condition than the women 
This may have been due to the fact that the family 
earnings, including those of the children, are in 
most cases poorest and the men probably obtain a 


share of the food larger than in proportion to whafc 
they earned If this is what happened it would he 
an argument for a leturn to the pievious differen- 
tiation of the sexes, hut it is necessarily altogether 
a matter of conjecture. Many other causes may 
have operated 

In its financial aspect the question depends on 
the piopoition existing between male and female 
woikeis In Class I females were rare Class II 
females much outnumbeied Class II males. A. 
saving would therefore be effected if the Class II 
female wage weie brought below 15 cliataks and 
the Class If male wage raised above it. 

31. When the test works were converted into 
legular relief works the Code system was at once 
introduced. The system of payment by results was 
not carried on simultaneously with the Code sys- 
tem except when we were m the piocess of chang- 
ing from the one system to the other at the close of 
the famine. 

32. I had no experience of a woik earned on 
during acute distress on the system of payment by 
results 

That works on this system should be started m 
time is essential, but this would not prevent the 
arrival late m the season of peisons m such a condi- 
tion as to be unfit foi anything but the Code sys- 
tem. The numhei of such persons would in all 
probability be laige nndei any condition of the 
employment of famine labour To bq successful 
the system would lequue a thoioughly piaotised 
and reliable establishment With the emergency 
establishment which was neeessanly our only 
i63ouioe m many of oui woiks during last famine 
it would have lesulted m a complete failure. 

Hitchens for children and dependants could 
not he dispensed with under the system of payment 
by results 

33 At the outset the tasks adopted for metal- 
breakmg was — 

Class I ' . 4 >\ cubic feet. 

Class II . . 3 „ 

Class III . . . „ 

I do not remember the details of the eaithwoik 
and carrying tasks The taks was giaduated ac- 
cording to the class of woikeis. No allowance was 
made for the distance the workers had to come 

The standaid task was revised, I think, m Apnl 
and the metal-bieaking task increased to S cubic 
feet, 6 ouhic feet and 4 cubic feet for Classes I, II 
and III This was found to be too high and was 
reduced soon aftei to— 

Class I . . ,6 cubic feet 

Class II . . , 41 

Class III ... 8 „ 

Hor the hill tribes a reduction of 25 per cent, 
an the standard was allowed m Maich. 

The standard task was followed when the stone 
was modeiately buttle and broke into easily broken 
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chips When the stone was hard and did not hieak 
into flat chips a 1 eduction was allowed. 

The raising of the standaid was geneial I do 
not know what were the circumstances that led up 
to the change 

34 My experience is that the Code wages are 
quite adequate I am inclined to think that they 
are more liberal than is absolutely necessary. My 
reason is that on many works Class II workers conti- 
nued m good condition with a wage varying bet- 
ween the Code minimum and the penal minimum 
The numbers of Class II workeis who earned full 
wage on metal-breakmg was always inconsiderable. 
The majonty earned only the Code minimum I 
have compared such camps within a short space of 
time with a large earthwoik camp The workers 
were drawn from the same aiea and class of people 
and though on the eaithwoik many weie earning the 
full and the intei mediate wage and veiy few less 
than the Code minimum, it could not he noticed 
that the people weie in any way m better condition 
than on the other camps There was no restriction 
on the admission to the earthwoik. In fact it never 
quite filled up to the limit as expected. 

I have no evidence to offer regarding savings 
effected out of the woikeis’ earnings Some ins- 
tances were reported on information given by the 
people themselves, hut their diet at the time con- 
sisted largely of beef which was not always obtain- 
able. All that it amounted to was that for the mo- 
ment they weie living m a better style than they 
weie accustomed to m the hot weather 

Ooppei coin returned fieely to the Banias on the 
works’ The cashiers nevei had much difficulty m 
collecting the supply except m the case of one woik 
for the aborigines who were paid daily. There the 
cashiers had occasionally to be aided with a supply 
from the tieasury. 

35. A rest-day wage was given by adding to 
the weekly wage one-sixth of the minimum wage 
for eveiy working day on which the worker was 
piesent on the works during the week. The amounts 
were calculated by a ready reckoner and the system 
worked smoothly It appeared to me a very satis- 
factory method. 

36 In my opinion where works have been 
started in good time and when nothing has occurred 
(such as the dispersal of a camp by cholera) to keep 
the people from coming freely on the work it would 
be quite safe to work with a minimum even lower 
than the Code minimum But in calculating the 
wage in actual practice it would be difficult to draw 
a line anywhere below the Code m in imum and 
above the penal minimum. The penal wage is 
certainly not sufficient to enable workers who have 
physically deteriorated to recover condition. Such 
people would get full wages for the first week or 
foitmght after airival, but they require at least the 
Code minimum for some weeks longer I would 
not theiefore recommend a furthei lowering of the 
Gode minimum. 
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57 The minimum wage was allowed at the 
outset The penal wage was introduced at the end 
of January. There was a tendency on metal-break- 
ing woiks to fine down to it even with individual 
tasking In some camps it became at times the 
general wage. I attnbute this almost altogether 
to defective supervision When the subordinate 
staff were kept up to their work, the woikers did a 
larger proportion of their task and weie paid accord- 
ingly The workers require to be coaxed or driven 
to exert themselves. Hunger is not of itself a 
sufficient incentive especially if as on metal-bieak- 
wg woiks the sedentary natuie of the occupation 
offeis great inducements to idleness If the mus- 
tering kaikuns fail to appeal punctually on the 
woik to take the roll call and then disappear till 
the evening, the woikeis come late and idle away 
the woiking hours In a slackly managed camp the 
loll call would be taken after the auival of the 
latest comei, the entnes of the individual tasks 
done would be fudged, to save trouble eveiy woikei 
would be marked as having done the same ta«k, and 
as the total work done would be considerably less 
than the standaid the whole gang received the 
penal wage Individual effoit was thus not lecog- 
msed and those who might have exeited themselves 
relapsed into the lazy habits of theiest of the gang. 
The penal wage thus came to be looked on as the 
highest amount that could be earned and it was a 
difficult task to eradicate this ltnpiession and put 
matters on a pioper footing again. With gang 
tasking the result was the same The outturn per 
individual tended to equal that of the laziest mem- 
ber of the gang Individual tasking foi metal- 
breaking was adopted soon after the penal wage 
mle was introduced On earth woik theie was less 
opportunity for idling and whether this was the 
reason or not penal fining there was less frequent 
This, liowevei, did not make the earthwoiks more 
popular 

The workers did not appear to lose condition 
under the penal wage, and a considerable number 
weie content to lemam on it without any excuse 
for their so doing up to the end. 

38, Payments were made once a week except 
for new comers arriving in a destitute condition, 
and for the abongmes who weie paid daily. 

Weekly payments are, I considei, sufficient in 
the case of oidmary workers. As regards the practi- 
cability of paying every one daily, much would 
depend on the establishment available The num- 
ber of cashiers and police guards would have to he 
largely increased. It would interfeie considerably 
with the day’s woik of the gangs if they had to be 
mustered for payment every day. The clerical 
work of the officer m charge of the camp would be 
largely augmented. For large camps tbe matter of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of copper com daily 
would be one of some difficulty 

39. New comers who arrived m a destitute condi- 
tion were registered for daily payments. This was 
the only system that was found to woik smoothly 


At fiist cluts on the Bania were given to new 
comers by the Civil officer This led to compli- 
cations when woiked on a large scale The Civil 
officers weie apt to be afraid that they would 
have to pay for the chits if there was any hitoh 
about payment, e g , when the recipient left the 
woik without earning enough to cover the chit. 
The lesult was that they weie too chary of their 
chits At one camp a serious abuse arose thiougli 
the Banias giving much less than the full value of 
the chits and the people left the work with what 
they got. 

There is no doubt that the want of some kind 
of a daily advance or payment m cash to new 
comers does tend to throw them senously m debt 
to the Bama, or to keep them off the work altoge- 
ther. 

40. Payment was always made to the indivi- 
dual and not by gangs tbiougb the headmen. This 
was arranged tor even with the piece-work 
system that was adopted towards the close. Pay- 
ments m lump tc the gang would not have woiked 
at all. 

41 I have no figures, A proportion of the work- 
ers were content with the penal wage up to the 
end In tlieir case the practical lesult was that it 
became a kind of gratuitous lehef for which they 
did only a very small amount of work. 

42. A system of payment by results was intro- 
duced towards the end of the famine when theie 
was evidence that there was a demand for agricul- 
tural labour On metal-bieaking woiks it was 
simply a modification of the previously existing 
system with this diffeience that theie was no limit 
to the fining. Individual tasking was continued 
and a ready reckoner was compiled giaduatmg the 
amount of the w r age in proportion to the amount 
of the task done. 

43 At first the system was applied only to 
Class I and Class II woikeis. The nominally 
worked weie paid at Code rates for their nominal 
task The weakly membeis of Class II gangs weie 
ganged separately and paid as before. Kitchens 
jvere maintained for children and dependants and 
the piece workers thus could earn nothing moie 
than is allowed by the Code for individual workers. 

Towards the end when the woiks had contracted 
Jargely the maximum wage was raised by 20 
per cent, m Older to allow of the workers main- 
taining their dependants, whether they belonged 
to the nominally worked or weie fed in the kitchen. 
The nominally worked weie thereafter struck off 
work and the kitchens closed to all except thosq 
m had condition. 

The system of giving piece-work at favourable 
rates to Class IV (I). The nominally worked was 
never tried, I am inclined to think that giving 
them work with a minimum wage is safei and 
better 


44. Contractors were 


not employed at any 



45 Under the system of paymont hy results 
muster xolls were kept up and it was possible at 
any time to re-introduee the Code system without 
any delay 

46. The prices scale for the calculation of 
wages was fixed by the Local Government. The 
rate for the week for any paitieular work was cer- 
tified by the Mdmlatddi in charge of the Revenue 
division m which the woik was situated Ho had 
oiders to asceitam the price personally or by deput- 
ing a trustworthy subordinate The prices were 
those pievailing at the hazdr to whioh the 
majority of the woikeis resorted. It might bo the 
bazdr at the camp or m a neighbouring town or 
village The kind of gram was jowdn of the sort 
used by the common people — jowfin of the second 
sort, not the very best For the camps in the w est 
where the workeis belonged to the aboriginal tribes 
rice was taken as the standaid. 

The scale neglects variations less than ono 
pound per rupee In practice fractions were 
neglected and the neaiest pound taken, c g , lCJlbs. 
per Re, 1 would be taken as 161bs. and 16® as 
17 lbs pel Re. 1 

47 In proparing for the opening of a relief 
woik the first step to be takon was to find a 
suitable site near the woik where a sufficient 
supply of water could be obtained. The wells 
it was pioposed to use were cleaned out 
oi new shallow wells dug The wells wore 
then fenced off and iron buckets provided for 
drawing w T ater, The plan of tho camp was then 
mailced out locating the vanous blocks for the 
workers’ shelters, the quarters for the staff, tho 
kitchen with sholteis tor tho kitchen inmates, 
dispensary and hospital sheds, baz&r, latrines and 
burial ground. Ot the sheds the store-houses, 
kitchen and hospital sheds with quarteis for 
the staE came first in the matter of urgency. 
When they weie ready and the wells dug and 
tools m stole the admission of applicants 
began. As the workers ai rived they trenched 
out the blocks that had been lined out, prepaied 
the working stances and opened the quarries. 
Gangs weie put on at the same time to put up the 
workeis’ sbelteis 

The tools and plant weie oh tamed by the Execu- 
tive Engmeei who got them either from Bombay 
or had them made at a cential woikshop which he 
oigamzed at Dhulia, From Dhuha the tools and 
plant weie sent out to the Assistant or Sub-Engi- 
neeis who kept a central stole from which the 
subsidiary store at each woik in their charge was 
kept supplied. 

The levenue officer of the t&luka was ordered to 
arrange for the opening of a bazar at the camp 
and to assist the Civil officei in obtaining the 
supplies requued for the kitchen. 

Applicants for admission weie assembled at a 
fixed point maiked by a flag near the kitchen 
The Civil officer had a list made of then names 
and villages and thiough the camp kdrkun 



assigned them a place of lesidence in the camp 
The children, dependants and' those aiuving m a 
weakly condition were then admitted into the 
kitchen, while the others woie sent on to the 
Public Woiks Department overseer m charge of a 
watchman with the list of their names, addresses 
and classification The overseer ananged the new 
arrivals into gangs, appointing mulcadams and 
kdrkuns The karkun after musteimg his charge 
took them to the stoic-keepei with an order for 
tools When the tools were leceived the maistn 
under the oideis of the ovoiseer allotted a site foi 
the gangs on tho woiks. 

On metal-hieakmg works the gangs were 
supplied with metal or wooden measuies which 
contained or 3 cubic feet of bioken metal A 
standard heap of metal showing the amount of the 
day’s task was m many cases placed in fiont of tho 
gang. The loll call was taken once m the morn- 
ing and again aftoi tho midday rest. As each 
woikor completed enough to fill one of the mea- 
suies 01 at tho close of the day his woik was 
measured and the number of measures completed 
was marked by small strokes above the attendance 
mark. The strokes were totalled at the end of 
the week and tho total for tho gang was then 
checked by the actual measmements taken by 
the overseer of tho combined heap of metal 
The wage pajablo to each woiker was then 
calculated on tho basis of tho outturn of work 
shown in the mustei roll — full wage if he had 
completed tho lequired numbei of measuies, the 
intermediate wage if he had done within 75 per 
cent of it, the minimum wage for over 50 per 
cent and under 75 pei cent,, and the penal wago 
foi anything under 50 per cent To this was 
added the icst-day allowance of one-sixth of 
the minimum wago for every day ho had been at 
u ork. 

"When tho wage foi each had been thus calcu- 
lated at tho certified glam rate and enteied m the 
niustoi roll the lolls weie made over to tho cashier 
for payment The week’s woik ended on Wednes- 
day and tho cashier usually began payment on 
Friday afternoon and had it completed by Sunday 
On woik days a convenient place neai the woiking 
stances was chosen and tho gangs called up one by 
one with their mukadnms and kdikuns Each 
individual was then called up and the amount of lus 
wago handed to him The Civil officer or the ' 
o\eiseor or tho officer of the Native Army, if there 
was one, uas expected to be piesent to witness all 
payments 

Obildren under 8, adult dependants who were 
unfit for woik, woikers tempoiaiily unfit foi woik 
and infirm destitutes who had no supjiorteis on the 
work were fed m tho kitchen. Cash payments to 
dependants were made with tho sanction of the 
Commissionei on one small woik which was not 
expected to last long and m a few special cases 
without his sanction, when a small tempoiary camp 
was maintained either to cleai up aftei a laige 
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camp liad been moved or to ptepare the site for a 
new camp 

All peisons fed m the kitchen were expected 
to come 01 be brought by their lelatives and to 
remain in the shelters piovided for them through- 
out the day. The childien were put m the ehaige 
of nurses food was distributed twice a day — half 
the lation m the morning and half in the afternoon. 
The only peisons who weie not requued to remain 
m the kitchen were children who were considered 
too young to be separated from their mothers In 
such cases the mothers eithei bi ought the childien 
to the kitchen and weie then allowed to cany 
away the cooked ration, 01 the food was sent out 
and distributed on the work The latter method 
was so often abused that it was discontinued 
wherever it could be done without haidship. 

To conserve the watei-supply the well or 
reservoir was fenced off and only the water-drawers 
specially appointed for the purpose were allowed 
inside the fence They were supplied with iron 
buckets with which they diew watei and filled the 
pots of the worlceis set down outside the fence. 
The wells in most camps did not lequire disinfec- 
tion with permanganate. The difficulty was to 
prevent tho use of an unauthorized supply if theie 
was any within reach. 

The hospital accommodation consisted of tho 
Medical Officer's quaiters with dispensary 100 m, 
and two to three largo sheds with supplementary 
raotis as lequired Eor cholera and small-pox 
cases sepaiate raotis located at a safe distance weie 
almost aluays used The proposal to open the 
camp was notified to the Suigeon General, who 
despatched through the Civil Surgeon a supply of 
medical stoies and appointed the Medical Officer. 
The Medical Qfficei had an imprest of Ha. 25 from 
the Public Woiks Department, to ho recouped on 
hills countersigned by the Samtaiy Commissioner 
This was an inconvenient practice as it involved a 
long delay m recoupment after any expendituie. 
The most convenient method, and that usually 
followed, was for the hospital lations to he supplied 
from the Civil Officer’s kitchens and for the Medi- 
cal Officer to obtain such essentials as cots and 
blankets through the Civil Officer with the assist- 
ance of the Mdmlatdar 

48. The standaid task was fixed by Govern- 
ment m the Public Works Department It was 
varied to meet local conditions, such as baldness of 
the stone, etc , by the local Public Woiks Depart- 
ment officers A refeience was made for a leduc- 
tion of the task m favour of the aborigines and the 
proposal was sanctioned I had no occasion to 
make any other refeience. The Collector had 
power to suspend penal fining at any camp. 

61 No Except the small works for the im- 
provement of watei-supply no small village works 
weie started 

> Special Relief. 

60 The hills on the north of the district and 
the hilly and jungle coveied tracts m the west are 



populated by aboriginal tribes In many of the 
villages in tbe open plains tbeie aie small com- 
munities of Bhils Tbe lattei are more accustomed 
than are tbeir congeners on tbe hills to earn tbeir 
living as oidmary labourers, and they came on the 
ordinary relief woiks pretty freely They were to 
be found on neaily all the woiks in tbe centre and 
east of the distnct. Some of them worked well, 
but as a class they were very lazy No special 
tests were applied to them 

The wildei aborigines came on to four woiks 
which weie open in then neighbourhood 

These were — 

(1) In Pimpalner Taluka open fiom Decem- 

ber till the close. 

(2) One in Navdpui Fetba open fiom Janu- 

ary till the close 

(3) One in Taloda Taluka on the Nandurbar- 

Taloda load Moved after an out- 
biealc of cholera and located m two 
camps on the Sliah&da-Taloda road 
Combined at the beginning of the 
rams into one camp which was open 
till the close 

(4) One m Slnrpur Taluka 

At woiks Nos 2 and 3 the whole of tbe workers 
weie aborigines from the jungle villages. On 
work No. 2 they weie Maocbis and on work No 3 
Bluls proper and Pavras. On all the above works 
the abongines were exempted fiom the penal wage, 
their task was reduoed by 25 per cent and daily 
payments were made. Even so they were very 
backward m applying foi relief and their reluctance 
was intensified by severe outbieaks of cholera at 
all the camps 

61. The Government forest operations con- 
sisted m the collection and pressing of 120 lakhs of 
pounds of glass in the centie of the most affected 
tiact. The operations commenced at tbe end of 
November and continued till Maich The labour 
employed in collecting the glass, and with a few 
exceptions in pressing it, was taken from the 
Maocln inhabitants m the neighbouihood They 
came forward willingly foi this kind of work and 
icndered excellent seivice The Collectors of Suiat 
and Broach had grass collected independently for 
tlicir own distucts m the extreme west of Khandesli, 
but still largei quantity than all the Government 
collections put together was collected by private 
contractors. These opeiations must have brought 
a consideiable quantity of money to the grass- 
collecting labouieis, hut they came to a close just 
as the hot weather was beginning. Erom tbe 
Dangs besides grass a laige quantity of bamboos 
wore extiacted, the contiactois were encouraged by 
remission of tbe Government Royalty to extend 
tbeir opeiations and when they stopped it was 
airanged that tbe Government officers should 
purchase head-loadB of bamboos at certain dep&ts. 


Mach of the hutting material (bamboos, posts, 
rafteis, etc.) for the camps in the distnct weie 
exfciacted from the forests m the Bhil country. 

A work of foiest demarcation was open in the 
Taloda and Shahdda Tdlukas The woik consisted 
in digging a shallow trench along the boundaiy 
between the Foiest proper and the uncleaied 
levenue land Woik was opened at fom places 
along a lengthy line, it was earned oat under the 
eupei vision of the Range Forest officers m charge 
of the two ranges. Liberal rates with daily pay- 
ments weie given, but though the work passed 
close by the forest villages, the numbers, who came 
foi ward for employment, were not so great as was 
expected 

When the rams fell the T&pti Valley Railway 
piovided employment for a considerable number 
on the woik of consolidating the embankments 
along the new line 

63. No woiks of pnvate utility weie undei- 
taken 

The above foims of employment that weie 
offeied did not meet the case of all and the distiess 
pi evading necessitated a veiy libeial distnbution 
of the dole, the establishment of pooidiouses, the 
opening of cheap giain shops, and the giant of 
loans to some of the laigei cultivatois, among 
them who wonld not accept any other foim of 
lelief 

63 In Khandesh the weaving centres aie 
Sdvda and Faizpui in the east and Pnnpiala, 
Paiola and Dhulia in the centre The Sdvda 
Municipality undeitook special relief of the weaveis 
m Sdvda and Faizpui successfully, but the opeia- 
tions were not on a laige scale Fiona the other 
towns the weavers went on the ordinary lelief 
works without hesitation An inspection of the 
weaveis’ quartern m Pdiola m April showed that 
nearly all had gone to the lelief woiks in the 
neiglibouihood. The only ones who remained were 
a few old men and some workers at a special class 
of goods. Relief was afforded to such m Dhulia, 
Parola and Pimpidla employing them m turning 
out the clothing to he given in charity out of the 
Relief Fund 

64 The weavers did not show any leluctance 
to go on the oidmaiy relief works except those 
who woiked at a superior class of goods. 

65 I do not think that m Khandesh any 
fui tlier special measuies than weie undei taken for 
the lelief of weaveis weie necessary. 

66 and 67. The measuies taken to pi event 
mortality among cattle were — 

x (l) thi owing open the Government forests, 

(2)\peimittmg the collection of an] an leaves 
foi vfoddei, 

(8) supply of compressed glass 

A cattle camp was opened, but very few 
animals were offeied. foi it and it was afterwaids 



used as a dep6t for cattle bought out of the Chaii- 
table Fund 

Tbe relief afforded by the first measure was 
diminished by the fact that in a year of famine 
the crop of grass m the foiests m the centre of the 
district is naturally of little account, and quickly 
disappeared In the hills the crop was bettei, but 
tlieie was a great difficulty m obtaining water and 
the cattle were exposed to the ravages of Blnls 
who killed stray animals foi the flesh and hides 
Of the cattle sent to the hills to giaze only a small 
piopoition leturned. The Binds themselves conti- 
nued bringing down from the hills bundles of glass 
and bamboo leaves which found a ready sale 

The concession of the pnvilege of collecting 
anjan leaves was widely taken advantage of. The 
trees came into leaf three times and many of the 
Bluls made a living by collecting and selling this 
form of fodder. Serious damage was, however, 
done to the trees by lopping the large branches to 
get at the leaves 

Of the grass cut and pressed at Navdpur 
GO ldkhs pounds were sent to a central depdt on 
the T&pti Valley Bail way. Six other depots were 
opened on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway. 
I do not remember the quantities supplied. The 
real demand for Government grass did not arise 
till the beginning of May, when m that month 
and in June the stocks weie quickly cleared off. 
Part of a consignment at Chdlisgaon was unused 
as it arrived shortly before the new grass was 
coming into the market 

"With the exception of 100,000 pounds supplied 
to the Police sowars the whole quantity was dis- 
posed of to cultivators either foi cash or as a tagdi 
loan. For the poorer classes of cultivators the 
price, whether paid for in cash oi taken as a loan, 
was leduced from Bs 10 to Bs. 2 to Bs. 5 per 
1,000 lbs , the balance being debited to the Belief 
Fund. 

Gratuitous Belief. 

68 On large public lehef woiks dependants 
weie relieved with cooked food. 

On the Foiest demarcation woik for the hill 
villages, the relief ot dependants was allowed for 
in the wage paid to the workers 

C9 Apart from the lehef by cooked food at 
the relief camps, kitchens to dependants and otliei 
persons unfit for work but not dependants on 
woilcers the form of gratuitous relief most gene- 
lally adopted was the distribution of a gram dole. 
It was chosen because it seemed to be the simplest 
and less open to abuse and because it had worked 
well m previous famines. 

70 Among the aborigines the dole distribu- 
tion was extended to many cases m which m deal- 
ing with any other class the applicants would have 
been referred to a relief work 

The dole was also extended after the commence- 
ment of the lams to the dependants of agricul- 
turists who had letuined fiom the relief woiks to 
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till their land Their admission was for a limited 
penod only. 

The recipients of the dole were selected by 
persons with local knowledge 

71. Sixteen pooi-houses including one in the 
Dangs were opened The fiist to be opened was 
the one at Nandurbai, which was staited m the 
last week of Maich, and Was quickly followed by 
poor-houses at Taloda, Shaliada, Dhadgaon in the 
Akrani, Navapui, Pimpalner and Shirpur. Then 
followed three m the south at Chalisgaon, Jdmner 
and Pachoia, and by the middle of Apnl one at 
Dlralia At the beginning of May the pool -house 
in the Dangs was opened. Then came the pooi- 
house at Bhusaval and after the lams began the 
poor-houses at Jalgaon, Raver and Smkheda 

In the noith and west the people who fre- 
quented them belonged almost altogether to the 
aboriginal tribes. In the Dhuha and Bhushval 
pooi-houses the inmates weie the idle and mfii m 
of all classes who were attracted to the laige 
towns in the hope of getting charity. In Ch&lis- 
gaon, J dinner, Pachora and Jalgaon the inmates 
came largely fiom the Ghaut villages in Hydeia- 
bad The fiist three had to be opened solely on 
account of the influx of these destitute immigrants 

The Raver poor-house in the extieme east was 
opened after the lams commenced to provide for 
an influx of destitute persons on the move fiom 
the Central Piovmces towards the Beiars. 

The largest poor-houses weie those at Dhulia 
and Nandurbar where the population at one time 
exceeded 2,000 each. Taloda came next with a 
maximum of 1,800, Shahada 1,200 to 1,500, 
Shu pur and Bhusaval 1,000 to 1,100, Navapui, 
Pimpalner, Dhadgaon and the Dangs 600 to 700 
each, Pachoia, Cbdlisgaon and Jamnei about 300 
each, Jalgaon, Rdver and Smkheda 100 or less. 

72. The pooi-houses weio used as depdts foi 
vagiants and immigiant3 I do not think there 
were any instances of peisons being sent to the 
pooi-house fiom the relief works as a punishment 
for refusing to work. 

73. Steps were taken periodically to weed out 
the poor-houses and send the people either to then 
homes oi to relief works The classes who applied 
for poor-house relief or who weie brought on to 
them were as a lule most aveise to doing any 
regular woik in leturn for the relief given, and 
when sent to the relief works gradually drifted 
back again to the pool -house and had perfoiee to 
be le-admitted Those who were sent to their 
homes were put on the gram dole for a time. 

Kitchens 

74 to 77 Persons on the dole hsts were re- 
lieved by cooked food at the poor-house or relief 
camp kitchens, it they lived withm a reasonable 
distance of them The relief camp kitohen desti- 
tutes who were not dependants on workers weie 
admitted at the discietion of the Civil officer. 
Apait from these there were no regular village 



kitchens Anangements were made in several 
villages to have the dole given m cooked food to 
orphansj deserted children and to verv destitute 
persons who could not get then food cooked Tins 
relief was given to those who had been admitted 
to the dole Theie was no haid and fast uile to 
prevent their taking away the food, hut they 
usually partook of it wheie it was cooked. 

7 4i (-8) The poor-house lation was — 

Adults , . 15 ounces with dhal, salt, con- 

diments and oil 

Cluldien over 8 . 9 ounces with dhal, salt, cou- 

ments and oil 

Children undei 8 7 ounces with dhal, salt, con- 

diments and oil 

In the poor-houses m the west wheie the bulk of 
those leheved belonged to the abongmal tubes the 
gram given was rice. In the otliei poor-houses 
jawan was used 

The poor-house lation was varied to meet the 
case of sickness oi weakness The emaciated were 
given milk if it could be had and if not a kanji of 
nee and molasses with a little ghee. Those in 
hospital weie given hospital diet at the discietion 
of the Medical Officer who u as kept supplied with 
tinned milk and Mellm’s food. 

75 (4?) The village gratuitous ielief lists 
were diawnuphy the Circle Inspector and checked 
by the Special Aval Kaikuns, by the Mamlat- 
dais and by the Assistant Collectois The Circle 
Inspector visited each village m his charge once 
a week usually, sometimes once a foitmglit, and 
examined the dole recipients, adding or staking 
off names as might be necessary He was also 
piesent at the weekly distributions at the vanous 
centres The Special Aval Kdrlcun was piesent at 
some of the distubutions and went lound every 
village m his charge duiing the month. 

76 Payments were made (a) m giain, (5) 
weekly, ( c ) at various selected centres in each 
t&luka and petha. 

77 Among the aborigines dole was distri- 
buted with moie liberality than is contemplated in 
the Code. It was there given to peisons who were 
falling into a reduced condition and could not he 
induced to leave their villages for other kinds of 
relief. This had to he continued till the maize 
crop was ready 

78 The cooks employed were of the Kunbi 
or some corresponding caste except in the pooi- 
kouses and the wildei paits such as at Navdpur, 
Dhadgaon and the Dangs wheie Maoehi and Bhil 
women were employed to cook, none othei being 
available 

In some of the kitchens members of such castes 
as the Sonais objected to take cooked food They 
weie few m number and weie allowed to take the 
uncooked lation. In the neighbourhood of the 
poor-houses and ielief camp kitchens an attempt 
was made to induce those on the dole lists to come 
to the kitchen for cooked food They were not 



lequned to leside m the poor-house 01 at the 
kitchen. Some held out ior a time and thou 
accepted the rolief in the form it was offered, hut 
otheis had to be re-admitted to the gram dole The 
giam dole was much preferred as it allowed the 
recipients moio freedom The wilder of the abori- 
gines manifested a stiong desuo to eat their food 
away from observation 

79 The pool -houses were m charge of Super- 
intendents with salanes vaiymg fiom Its. 30 to 
Its 100 Then work was supoivised by the Matn- 
latdars and Assistant Collectors. At the Dliulia 
pool -house the Superintendent was a Puisi whose 
services were lent by the Abkdri Farmers. He 
woiked undei the supervision of the Personal 
Assistant to the Collector 

80 Cheap gram shops weie opened for the 
abongmes m the talukis of Pimpalner, Nanduibar 
with Navapur Petha and the Dangs. The Cncle 
Xnspectoi or Special Aval Kaikun was piesent at 
the weekly sale at each centre and liovond Ins 
satisfying himself that the applicant belonged to 
one of the wild tribes there was no restriction on 
admissions to the benefit The amount allowed to 
each purchaser was calculated to last him a week 
If he lequned more for his family lie had to bring 
a chit from the village officei oi to apply previ- 
ously to the Cncle Inspectoi or Aval Kdikuu who 
gave cluts on their rounds 

I do not know tbo exact cost of this foim of 
relief Itpioved a veiy useful form in dealing 
with the abongines 

81. The cheap gram shops did not so f.u 
as I am awaro in any way discourage tbo 
importation of gram and 1 have no reason to 
believe that they affected general prices 

SusPLNSIONS AND REMISSIONS Or LAND 
ReVENUL. 

82 I am unable to give the figuies. 

83 Remissions and suspensions were not 
based solely on crop failuio, but the general capa- 
city of tbo individual to pay was taken into 
account Detailed instructions weie issued to tbo 
Bub-Divisional Officers and Mamlatddrs dividing 
the. revenue payeis into certain categories and 
detmiXs the couise of action to bo adopted with 
regard v.o each The revenue collections then 
opened in\the oidinaiy couise, and it rested with 
the M&mlafolfiis on information supplied by the 
village officcu^or obtained by peisonal inquiry to 
decide m what category any particulai case camo. 
The Mamlatd&r o'ould not piooeed to distraint 
If he thought that such a course should be adopted 
he had to submit a detailed leport to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer and offitam his orders. 

84 The suspensions N and lemissions to be 
granted could not undei th«3 system adopted have 
been detei mined befoio tlio collections began, but 
though no suspensions wcie\acliully sanctioned 



befoiehand, the demand was not pressed against 
all indiscriminately 

85. Not applicable. 

86. I cannot say that I obseived any facts of 
tbe nature mentioned 


General. 

87. The population of Khdndesh is about 
1,450,000. Of this 15 pei cent would be about 
217,500 This number was exceeded by the 
numbei m leceipt of relief undei all heads Tbe 
leason briefly is that the famine was moie severe 
than had ever been experienced before m Khdndesh 
The population includes many abougines who lead 
a precarious life m the best ot seasons The labour- 
ing population is also large Then resources, were 
exhausted by high prices, and au credit was contrac- 
ted they had to come on relief 

83 I do not considei that the lehef given was 
defective m the east and cential poition of the 
distuct, Theie was little disoi ganization conse- 
quent on the outbieak3 of cholera except m the 
Sinliheda Taluka in the centie of the distuct where 
some who weie duven off lelief by cholera m April 
did not return to any work till the Naiddna work 
was opened in June There weie during the inter- 
val three oi foui works within easy leach of the 
affeoted tract 

In the camps in the west the lavages of cholera 
were moie seveie They occuned in March and 
April. Owing to the seventy of the attacks and to 
the more timid nature of the people m these 
parts, the re-organization of relief after the 
epidemics had passed over was a matter of great 
difficulty Here too wandering destitutes largely 
from Native States on our bolder, were attracted to 
the larger bazdi towns Poor-houses were the only 
suitable method of lehevmg them. Owing to 
a misunderstanding poor-houses were not opened 
till the end of Maicb. This matter was sepaiately 
repoited on. 

The question whether the relief given was exces- 
sive at any paiticular penod is one of moie diffi- 
culty, because it is impossible to estimate what 
resouices the applicants foi relief were possessed of 

89. The large majority of the applicants for 
relief belonged to the labouring classes, agricultuial 
and professional labourers Of the agncultunsts 
who came, I believe most were tenants-at-will who 
cultivated land belonging to a supenor holder or 
whose lands had virtually passed into the owneiship 
of money-lenders. The number of State ryots 
holding a saleable interest on their land who went 
on relief was not laige Such cases weie most 
numerous from the pooler villages lying along the 
banks of the Tapti 

90. Khdndesh did not suffer seveiely m 1896-97 
nor as compared with the moie southern dis- 
tricts m 1876-77, and it is difficult to institute 
any comparison between the attitudeof the people 
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in these years, and what it was in the seveie famine 
of 1899-1900 There is m my opinion little doubt 
that caste feeling is losing its influence , there is 
less cohesion in the yanous communities, and the 
tendency to look to Government for everything is 
undeimming the thrift and independence of the 
people An example of this was much in evidence 
m connection with the improvement of the water- 
supply in villages In many cases all that had to 
he done was to sink shallow veils in the bed of 
a 1 nullah, hut frequently the villagers would not 
take the tiouble to do this v ithout the initiative of 
a Government officei 

91 The money-lendeis weie chary of advanc- 
ing money when they saw no immediate prospect 
of getting a return. An instance may he quoted in 
connection with the petty tunbei tiade carried on 
m the Sdtpuda jungles In oidinary yeais a consi- 
deiable quantity of timbei is extracted by the head- 
men m the jungle villages The money-lenders in 
Taloda and Shaliada finance the opeiations, making 
small advances to he set o(T against the pi ice of the 
wood which they take over This yeai the tiade was 
altogether suspended because they lefused to make 
advances, fearing piobably that the money would be 
spent in pioeuiing food Cultivatois m similar 
circumstances piobably found money as haid to 
raise 

Of people coming on relief before they had 
exhausted their own resources I can quote only a few 
cases m which thoie was no concealment — 

(1) A laige gang of professional stone- 

breakeis (Yanjaias) brought with 
them to the Mohunb&ra camp 
a number of carts and bullocks and 
continued on work till the close. 

(2) One woman who had been two months 

on a relief work found on her return 
that a stoie of Us. 200 which she had 
buried bad been rifled, and repotted 
the matter to the Police 

(3) A new-comer at the Savda Camp was 

found to be the possessor of Its 50 in 
cash 

It is impossible to argue fiom these isolated 
cases People who had any resources either m cash 
or jewels were not likely to make any display of 
them Eiom villages near a woik no doubt people 
came who could have well afforded to remain at 
home Those who came from distant villages could 
not make frequent visits to then homes to see that 
then goods were safe, and thus they did not come on 
the works if they could possibly get on without 
doing so 

92 and 93. If residence on the woiks is made 
compulsory aud the rule strictly enforced, I should 
consider the code tests sufficient. Compulsory 
lesidence proved by far the most efficient test The 
disadvantage is that it cannot be applied in the 
cold weather when works aie usually fiist opened 
without a heavy expenditure on hutting. Puilher, 



the hutting material cannot well he held leady m 
sufficient quantity beforehand Without compul- 
sory residence people who are not actually m need 
of relief come on to the works if they happen to 
he opened within easy reach of their villages They 
aie moie apt to do so at the commencement when 
things are not m full woiking ordei and there are 
more chances of getting a wage for doing nothing. 
Compulsory residence is by no means easy to en- 
force, but an effective amount of obedience to the 
rule can be secured by an eneigetic officei m charge 
of the camp. If it is coupled with striotness 
m taking the musteis at the appointed time, 
unpunctuality being punished by a mark of absence, 
the number lesortmg to the camp who are not m 
need of relief is likely to be kept within reasonable 
limits 

I cannot suggest any workable test for the 
peiiod duung which the compulsoiy lesidence test 
is inapplicable In severe famine any method of 
selection would be sure to break down. The need 
of relief can only he gauged by the voluntary 
action of the people under such tests as can be 
applied in camp. 

The distance test is subject to the same dis- 
advantage as compulsory residence Woikers can 
not be expected to come long distances from their 
homes unless some shelter is provided. 3?uither, 
this test opens a great field for jobbery to the 
musteung k&rkuns and mnkddams and can easily 
be evaded. If chits aie requned, hardship may be 
caused by incompetence or negligence on the part 
of those giving the chits 

94 In villages the registiation of births and 
deaths is effected by the village officei s. Their 
woilc is regularly checked by the Chicle Inspector’s 
staff. In mum ipal towns the registiation is 
carried out by the municipal officeis. In the relief 
camps the record was kept by the officer in chaige 
of the camp. 

95 I have not the mortality statistics of the 
district befoie me. I would remaik, however, in 
this connection that the epidemic of cholera m the 
hot weather was of unusual severity and was wide- 
spread. It was particulaily virulent m the hill 
villages where the sources of water-supply weie 
had and scanty and once contaminated spiead infec- 
tion over a wide area. Instances were discoveied 
wheie deaths due to choleiam certain villages weie 
attributed to other causes Small-pox was pro- 
valent but did not add materially to the death-rate 
The moitality among infants must have been high 
as many cases of emaciated children m arms of 
seemingly well-nounshed mothers were to he seen 
An impure water-supply in ceitam villages and 
the immigration of destitutes must have added to 
the death-rate, but setting these causes aside there 
was a large increase attributable to diseases con- 
nected with insufficient or un suitable food. 

96. I cannot say how far an impure or 
insufficient water-supply caused an mci eased morta- 
lity. It ceitamly led to a widespiead epidemic of 


cliolera In many of tlic lull villages and in some 
villages on the rocky uplands water became scanty 
and had The villages on the Tdpti hanks had to 
depend on the much polluted supply brought down 
by the nvei This must have caused more cases 
of intestinal disordei than occur in an ordinal y 
yeai. 

In villages the water-supply was caiefullv 
watched and. leported on by the Special Aval 
Kdilcuns in then lounds and vhere necessary 
expenditure was incurred in improving the supply 
out of the Government grant allottod foi tins 
purpose Each Mdmlatdir had a poition of the 
grant at his disposal which ho could utilize at once 

The wells were not legularly puufied with 
permanganate of potash as the people aie not fully 
accustomed to it 

On lelief woilcs a good water-supply was always 
the Gist point Tlio only places wlioro the \\at°r- 
supply airangements proved defective uas whore 
the camp had been placed near a 1 tinning stream 
This was the case with five camps before the 
cholera outbreak The people resorted to the run- 
ning water in preference to the protected wells, and 
as the streams wero not flowing in any groat volume 
they were the more easily infected. The danger 
was not sufficiently realized till too late All tlio 
camps wore badly infected, and instead of attempt- 
ing the impossible task of pioventmg the use of 
the stream the remedy adopted was to move the 
camps away fiom mnmng water altogether 

Permanganate of potash was not used every- 
where as a matter of course, but only whore it 
could be safely done without alarming the pcoplo 
and driving them to other impuio sources. Moie 
reliance was placed on piotectmg the wells from 
direct pollution 

97 (a) On works trench latrines were provided 
on the east side and within easy reach of the resi- 
dential blocks, and the camp watchman directed 
the people to them in the early morning Subsi- 
diary latrines were also provided neai the working 
stances if these wore at an inconvenient distance 
from the oidmary latnnes. The compaitments for 
males and females woie separate and sereeued oil, 
and the tranches weie covered m with fresh earth 
daily. The resort to them was not always so com- 
plete as might have been desned, and it was neces- 
sary at nearly every camp to provide a conservancy 
gang, whose duty it was to clear up and convoy 
to the tienches all mghtsoil and tilth from the 
camp aiea and its neighbourhood Workers of the 
sweeper class weie not always available, but in 
their absence the woik was done by a gang of 
Makdrs provided with long-handled pavralis 

(&) In poor-houses the trench latrme system 
was adopted everywhere, except at Dhulia wheie 
an open field was used, a portion being screened oil 
for females A gang of swecpeis was employed, 
and the mghtsoil was cleaied oil regulaily and 
removed to the municipal depflt. Wlieie sweepers 
are available, this method is very cleanly and 
■willingly adopted by the people. 



The poor-house Superintendents supervised tlio 
samtaiy anangemeuts m every case, 'l'lie ti ouches 
or latune giound was connected with the pool- 
houses by a fenced path, and the inmates had no 
choice but to resort to them. The only case m 
which the samtaiy arrangements were badly 
repoited on was at Nanduibdi where the matter 
was put to light by appointing a moie lesponsiblo 
Superintendent. 

98 The giam shops on the works were regu- 
laily inspected by the Ci\il Officers They occa- 
sionally found it necessary to piolnhit the sale of 
certain supplies of gram. 

99. Until the rams began theie Mere practi- 
cally no wild pioducts with which the people could 
supplement their food. If theie happened to bo 
any lingated lands in the neighbourhood they 
foiaged there for sweet potato leaves 01 any similar 
pioduct which could be used as a vegetable Atter 
the rams began they used as a vegetable a weed 
with a leaf somewhat similar to clover, which came 
up in great abundance. As the season advanced 
the lull folk obtained a supply of inngle loots and 
later still supplies of glass seed. The District 
Medical Officer was of opinion that the food they 
thus obtained helped to increase the mortality. 

100. There was extensive immigration into 
Khandesh, mainly from Hydeiabad Temtory on the 
south and fiom Baioda and othei Gu]aiat States 
on the west Thom Holkar’s Teiritoiy and the 
Baiwdm State tlieie was little A few bad cases 
came thence ovei the Ghaut to Shnpui, and some 
found employment on the camps in Slurpur and 
Cliopda. An encampment of 2,000 people, who 
weie dispeised by a very severe epidemic of cholera, 
while glass cutting m the Slnrpui foiests aie also 
said to have come from the Holkai’s Temtory, 

Immigration from the south and west was an 
appreciable quantity, though foi vanous reasons it 
was impossible to obtain an exact lecord of its 
extent I believe that when relief w'oiks weie fiist 
opened in Edalabad the numbers w r ere laigely 
augmented by anivals from Beidr and Hydeiabad 
Temtoiy The Berdr people giadually left, but 
the Hydeiabad refugees kept on coming to the 
centre and south of the distnet all thiough the 
famine The Hydeiabad authouties were commu- 
nicated with, but no piactical arrangement foi 
taking over the immigrants w r as made till well on 
into lams, when many bad gone back of then own 
accoid and when we weie centralizing oui woiks 
Even then there was a body of 700 workers with 
dependants at one of our camps, which at the tune, 
as far as I lemember, had only 1,400 woikei sail told 
The pooi-liouse population on this side was in the 
mam made up from refugees from the Ghaut 
villages m Hyderabad They were sent hack from 
time to time by cart, hut many had to he kept for 
long penods befoie they were fit to tiavel. 

Erom the west immigiants came to Navdpur 
and Nanduibdi fiom the Songad Qdluka m Gaik- 
wdn and to Taloda and Slialutda fiom the Chota 
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Nagpur, Rajpipla and other small States These 
ai rivals were m a state of gieat destitution They 
came as beggais, attiacted to the bazars m the hope 
ol getting chanty and of picking up fallen gram 
outside the shops. It was practically impossible 
to ascertain to what village they belonged In 
Navapui they belonged to the same Maoehi tube 
by which that Petha is populated. At Taloda and 
Shah&da they weie mostly Dhankas, a tribe of 
which theie is only a small community m 
Khdndesh 

I am unable to hazaid even a lough estimate 
of the number of such immigrants 

101 These immigrants arrived m such a des- 
titute condition that the mortality among them 
was veiy lngli, and I have no doubt appreciably 
affected the total moitality of the district, 

102 At the end of the famine eveiy endeavour 
was made to dispose of oiphans and deseited child- 
ren by inducing relatives or caste people to take 
charge of them The lesidue were made ovei to 
the Church Mission Society, the few non-Blnls 
being taken to an oiphanage in the N&sik District, 
the Blnls going to a newly- established oiphanage 
at Nandurbdi. 

103 No suggestions to offer 

101 While glass was being sent from Navd- 
pur the officer m ohaige of the opeiations 
liad difficulty at fiist m getting the necessary 
numbei of wagons, and at the rate at which the 
grass began to come id February and March it 
appeared as if it would be into June befoie the 
whole consignments aruved at Naidana. The 
Hallway authonties weie induced to expedite mat- 
ters, and m Apnl and May the glass was sent 
piomptly enough for all requirements With the 
consignments which came over the Great Indian 
Peninsula Hallway m May and June there was 
never much delay 

I heaid no complaints about insufficient means 
of carnage of gram The local puces of food- 
giams weie not laised on account of any defect m 
Railway carnage The new Tapti Valley Railway, 
by bringing up gram to the west of the distuct 
and north of the Tapti, was of incalculable benefit 
Had the Great Indian Peninsula section of it been 
complete before the lams, it would have helped 
prices m the central tdlukas, which depend on the 
Jalgaon market, when they weie cut off by floods 
m the Guna 

104 (a) The various station masters repoited 
imports and exports by weekly post-cards I have 
no leason to believe that the information they 
gave was maccuiate Theie was practically no 
import by road Noith of the Tapti the bazais 
used to depend on impoits fiom Barwdm and 
Nimar. This importation ceased, hut its place was 
taken by importation along the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way 

105 A complaint was received by the Exe- 
cutive Engmeei, Relief Operations,* from the 
Railway Engmeei on the Great Indian Peninsula 


section of tlie Tapti Valley Railway about tbe 
relief camps m the neighbourhood competing with 
his labour supply This was, I think, m January 
or Pebruaiy, when three laige camps weie open 
near the railway line The Executive Engineer 
offered to send the laboui required, but m the 
meantime the difficulty which appears to have been 
only a temporary one disappeared No other 
complaint was leceived till the lams had well 
begun, when agriculturists m some places uiged 
that they could not get sufficient laboui foi weed" 
mg Prices were still high, and it was a question 
whether the wage offered was sufficient, but oideis 
weie issued for the introduction of the piece-woik 
system and the difficulty was removed. 

106 Prom what I could gather m my short 
experience of the distil it, I do not tin nk there has 
been any marked change m leeent yeais m the 
character of the crops sown Cotton is the chief 
crop, and if theie has been any change it has 
piobably taken the foim of an extension of cotton 
cultivation at the expense of fooder crops The 
way m which many ot the old nngation wells have 
been neglected points to this Cotton is grown as 
a monsoon ciop, and m spite of the fact that it does 
not pay so well as it used to, the ease with which 
it is laised and its beftei chance of yielding model - 
ately good lesults even m a bad season lead the 
cultivator to piefer it 

107 The haivest wages aie paid at least 
paitly in gram, but the tendency is to substitute a 
cash wage I am unable to say whether cash 
wages have nsen m sympathy with the rise m 
prices 

10S The only points m which) so far as I 
lememher the provisions of the Pamine Code weie 
departed fiom weie — 

(1) The wide extensions of giatnitous 

relief noted m my answer to question 
270. 

(2) The admission to the kitchen and to 

class IV (J) (nominally woiked) 
of poisons who weie not dependent 
on any worker 

(3) The lelief at the kitchens on works 

oi at the poor-house kitchens of 
poisons eligible foi the village dole 
who resided in the vicinity of a 
relief woik or pool -house 

The uumbei of non-dependants who weie relieved 
at the relief -woik kitchens was considerable Moie 
were also included among the nominal workers 
whose relief came undei the head of giatuitous 
The depaitnre was necessaiy in view of the severity 
of the famine Instances of abuse of the latitude 
allowed no doubt occurred. Paients who wero not 
on the works and piesumably not m need of lelief 
sent their childien to he fed m the kitchens The 
necessity of the case, however, outweighed the 
effect of such abuse Poi instance, at one choleia- 
stuckeu camp many childien continued to come to 


the Intcben while the patents absented themselves 
fiom the work till the epidemic died down 

The lelief by cooked food of those on the dole 
in villages adjoining a lelief camp or pooi-kouse 
kitchen was of limited effect If they were lequned 
to come longer distances than about a mile, they 
fiequently omitted to come It was useful so far 
as it went, but could not take the place of the dole 
altogetliei 

109. Staff Coips Officeis were employed in 
supeivising lelief works Officeis of the Native 
Army weie employed as Camp Superintendents. 
No Non Commissioned Officeis of the Bntish Army 
were employed 

I cannot suggest any other souice from which 
supei vising officers can be diawn We had one 
excellent officer fiom the Postal Depaitment 

The subordinate staff of a camp would be 
stiengtliened if, when an officer of the Native Aimy 
is sent, he be accompanied by a bod-y ot the 
pnvates under him m his legiment The privates 
would act as muster-takers, etc , on the woiks, and 
woiking under then own officeis would bo fai more 
efficient and tiustvortliy than the Brahmin kai- 
kuns on whom wo have to depend. 

110 Non-official agency was not employed to 
any extent Poi the Dhulia poor-house tbo liquor 
contiactois supplied a Superintendent who did 
good woik, and foi relief m the Dangs his agents 
helped n hen lequned. 

111 I am unable to answer this without the 
necessary figures I can only' say that neither the 
mtioduction of penal fining, nor of the lule of 
compulsoiy residence, noi the change from the 
Code task to payment-hy-results system led to dis- 
oigamzation or wandering Theie w r as no drafting 
as a test of necessity 

112 I did not notice any indication such as 
would lead me to believe that the massing of people 
on large woiks tends to disoiganizo family life or 
to weaken social restraints oi to relax moral ties 
It is obvious that in the straits to which a severe 
famine leduces the people family ties aie weakened 
and social* lestiamts, which with the native of 
India »are compused m caste retramts, are violated, 
but I should hesitate to attnbute this to the method 
of lelief adopted 



Kha'n Sa'heb Dinsha Jamsetji. 
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Answers by Khan Saheb Dinsha Jamsetji, MdmlaU 
dai of Vrdntij, to the questions draicn up by the 
Famine Commission 


1 In tlie beginning tbe outlook \\ as good. Rams 
stopped all at once and vanished away. Harvests 
m the two preceding year3 were quite up to the 
average. 

2 Yes. The following is the area sown m the 
previous five years as compared with the area sown 
during the year m question - — 

A. g 

1895- 96 124,264 8 

1896- 97 122,161 6 

1897- 98 . 125,621 7 

1898- 99 . 128,864 11 

1899- 1900 48,111 3 

3 The average rainfall of the t&luka is about 
30 inches. The rainfall of the year m question was 
3 inches 69 cents, i e 12*3 per cent, of the normal. 
The rams ceased practically in the middle of October, 
after which there was very insignificant rain 
Ram distribution is as under . — 


Month 

Actual rain- 

Average 


fall in 1899 

fall 


In cts 

In cts 

June 

2 50 

6 0 

July 

0 30 

10 0 

August 0 5 

8 0 

Sept 

0 11 

6 0 


4. 2 per cent 

5. (a) 50 per cent. 

(5) 17 per cent. 

6 In an agricultural country like this, failure of 
crop and even fodder were in themselves sufficient 
to create the assumption of the necessity. 

7. Influx of wanderers following failure of crop 
and a cry for labour were proofs of the situation. 

8, 9, 10 These are matters with which the 
Mdmlatddr had nothing to do. 

11 The following was the order — 

(a), c (1), b , e, d, c (2) 

12. (a) Village Accountant and Village Ranch 
under the ordeis of M&mlatdars and Sub-dmsional 
Officeis when dole commenced m the beginning of 
October 1899. 
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(b) Too little was available to do an) thing 

(c) Puvate genllemen used enormous money in 
cheap gram shops, clothing and othei cornfoits, but- 
aceordmg to then own ways 

(cl) Mdmlatddi, Aval-kdrkun, Oucle Inspectors 
and highei officeis constantly moved throughout the 
idluka. 

13 Tes, and as under — 

Under Act XIX of 18S3, Rs 17,890-0-0 

Do 5 II of 1884,, „ 5,061-8-0 

up to the end of March 1900 under the conditions 
preset ibed m lules framed by the Government of 
Bombay. 

Latteily further concessions were gi anted as re- 
gards subsequent advances The loans are made 
recoverable m whole, though neatly 50 per cent will, 

I fear, be finally so reco\eied 

1 4i Tes, m a great ma-jority of my taluka. 
Water went down about 30 feet below' the ordinary 
surface Digging of wells was encouiaged by loans 
These w r ells w r eie veiy paitially successful in secur- 
ing crop Most of the w r ells weie hacha w'ells and 
therefore at the time no pei manent improvement, hut 
if sufficient funds ho granted they might become a 
permanent impiovement. They did not employ even, 
temporanly an appreciable numbei of labourers. 

15 Ordinary village tanks were taken up by the 
Local Board undei the Mamlatddr’s supervision. 

16 Veiy nearly Code tasks weie exacted irre- 
spective of any other circumstance 

17 Tes, no 

18 Laiger demand for laboui 

“ 19 to 51. Not for the Mdmlatdflr to answer. 

52 They helped m giving lelief to the population 
who left woiks on account of choleia scare and 
brought people near their homes foi preparing them- 
selves for khauf cultivation. 

53. Small village tank works (oidmaiy) 

64 b (l), t e Local Fund Overseer. 

55. Requires no reply 

56 - Tes Code scale of wages as prescribed by 
the Collector m writing Employment was not 
refused to any. 

67. No. 

58 No , 

59 Tes. Because it would help to keep up the 
usual agricultural and household anangements and 
with cheaper rates of wages. 
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60 No 

61. None exist in tins t£luka. 

- 62. No 

63. No 

6i. No 

65. Requires no leply. 

66 Exportation of cattle to Thana and Dharam- 
pai Eodder cultivation, sending cattle to cattle 
camp sfcaited in Alimedabad , importation and sale 
at cheap rates of grass Tins was very much helped 
by the Cential Charity Eund, resulting m sales at 
Rs 2 per 1,000 lbs to poor cultivators. These 
measuies weie mote or less successful, but would 
have been more so if more glass could have been 
imported m time Exportation of cattle to TMna 
foiest was a failure, nearly all cattle sent there 
having not returned 

67 Yes, but measures as stated in 66 above were 
too slow and insufficient 

68 (a) cooked food , 

(b) gram dole uncooked 

69 Large works executed by Public Works 
Department for the able-bodied and village dole and 
poor-house fortheiest were equally resoited to as 
they weie the only available remedies 

70 The leport is not with the Mtmlatdar and 
therefoie he cannot leply. 

71 Only one in this Hluka opened by the end 
-of November. Destitute wanderers were admitted, 
the largest number, vis 3 Id, being m the month 
of July 1900 

72. Yes, if they were destitute and incapable of 
doing woik. No. 

73. Yes, when the inmates became able they 
were drafted on to woiks. 

74. No village kitchen opened before the rams. 
Six opened after the rams. 5 miles. 

75 Code rations twice a day at nearly fixed 
hours were given on the premises. 

7G No ; but none was opened close to a relief 
work 

77 Eree to those entitled to village doles 

74 Code ration. ELhichdi in the morning and 
bread m the evening The sick weie treated specially 
by Medical officers 

75 By the Village Panch and Village Officers 
and checked by Inspecting Officers Once every ten 
days by Glide Inspectors and as often as they could 
by Inspecting Officeis 

76 In gram daily and at Modi’ s shop 



77 To ohildren and incapable dependants of 
cultivators to enable them to take to kbarif cul- 
tivation, supplanted latteily by grants from chari- 
table funds 

78. Brdhmms and other castes to which the re- 
cipients would not object. No. 

79. Village officers supei vised and checked by 
Inspecting officers 

80 Cheap gram shops were opened m large 
villages by private gentlemen Gram worth about 
Its 5,000 was so sold The lestnction was only 
that very small quantity was sold to one individual 
m one day It simply helped in the beginning m 
keeping down the gram speculation and consequent 
rise in price. 

81. No 

82 Es 79,678-10-6 was suspended out of 
Us’. 1,19,704-12-0, the total revenue of this tdluka 
Remissions are yet under the consideration of higher 
authorities 

83 General paying capacity as far as it could be 
determined under the orders of the Collector by 
village officers, Circle Inspectors and tested by Aval- 
kdrkuns, Mdmlatddr and other Inspecting officers 
was the criterion. 

84 After collection of revenue began. 

85 There are tenants-at-will in Inami, Tdluk- 
ddri and Mehvasi villages of the tdluka There was 
very little to collect from them. 

86 No ; though some cases of a lease by inserting 
the better-to-do and omitting the fitter people might 
have occurred here and there and escaped notice 

87. Ho. 

88 Yes, relief was at different times excessive 
and defective m some places, and therefore much 
looking after had to be used to remedy the defect. 

89. Mostly the lower classes. About 12 per 
cent of the relief workers w ere the occupants of 
land. 

90. No famine to the Mdmlatddr’s knowledge 
during the tenure of his service of 40 years. 

91. Yes. Private credit was m fact .altogether 
stopped People did not leave a single stone un- 
turned before coming to relief works They sold 
everything they possessed before their arrival. 

92. Yes. 

93. No further test is wanted 

94 Births and deaths are entered m Village 
Borm No. 14 by the Mukhi and checked by Inspect- 
ing officers. 

95. The high mortality in this tdluka is partly 
due m the Mdmlatddr’s humble opinion to unsuitable 
food. 

i 
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96 During tlie cholera epidemic permanganate 
of potash was used to disinfect wells m Municipal 
towDj as well as m almost all the villages of the 
taluka, probably once a week. 

97 (a), (5), (c) Trenches were dug and a suf- 
ficient number of Bhangis were employed and were 
supervised by the officers in chai'ge of those institu- 
tions. 

98 Yes. It sometimes disclosed inferior grain, 
which was condemned. 

99. Beggarly people boiled leaves of a wild 
creeper called dodi with a little amount of corn and 
made it their food for some time. Though the 
creeper m question is used as a vegetable to some 
extent even m oidmary times, still the constant and 
excessive consumption thereof necessitated by famine 
greatly told on the health of the helpless creatures 

100 Yes, enormously fiom Baroda and Main 
Kdntha terntones The undei signed estimates that 
25 per cent of the number may be outsiders. 

101 The mortality was much higher among im- 
migrants 

102 They were made over to native institutions 
and M'ssionaries 

103 None. 

104.'. The rolling stock of the B. B and G. I. Bail" 
way was quite insufficient to meet the demands of 
the critical occasion Grass importeis and pel sons 
and cultivators who had gone on the line of the 
Tapti Valley Railway, where grass was procurable, 
were kept uniting for days together, and the result 
was that a laige quantity of glass was consumed by 
fire. 

104. («) The Mamlatddr can’t opine. 

105 Not till the lams fell. 

106. No 

107. Yes, partly 

108. Yes In the case of cultivators doles were 
given to them in the beginning of the cultivating 
season, and in thecaso of laboureis diafted on works 
gram ration was gi\ en to them and m no other case 
theie was such depaiture In the undersigned's 
experience these departuies weie justified 

109 Yes, Captain Fold was the only Commis- 
sioned officei employed in this tdluka 

110 Reverend Stevenson was the only non- 
official m this tdluka who did some famine work, 
and he worked creditably. 

111 and 112 Undersigned regrets be is not able 
to deal with these questions with the consideration 
they deserve They are most important among all 
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tie questions in these papers What he can now 
sny is that the people were very reluctant to live in 
compulsoiy residence or to go to distant works, and 
that the mode of payments was somewhere defective, 
so much so, that persons returning from the works 
had to be put on doles or m kitchens or poor-house 
in consequence of their being found m a wretched 
condition He for one would humbly venture to 
propose that instead of massing people on large 
works, small works useful to the village may he 
opened within the radius of 4 or 5 miles and put m 
charge of the village officers with one Aval-kgrkiin 
at their head supervised by the Belief Mamlatdar and 
other inspecting officers If this is done it would 1 
greatly lessen the evils which ate now brought to* 
notice and at the sime time cause a gieat saving of‘ 
Government money. 

D. JAMSEDJI, 
Ma'mlatdar, Paiantij 
Ihmintij, 13th January 1901 



Honourable Bao Bahadur Cliunilal 
V emlal 


Answers by the Honourable Rdo Bahadur Chumldl 
Feudal, Q I E , to the questions d> awn up by 
the Famine Commission 


1 — "When the lams of 1899 commenced in the 
month of June the outlook m this distuct was good, 
the major pait haring fallen m that month The 
chaiactei of the harvests in the two preceding yeais 
was as follows — 

1 In 1897, cotton ciopvas very good though 
the prices were low and giam ciops yeie 
about 10 annas 

2 In 1898, both cotton and giam crops weie 
about 12 annas 

3 — (a) The aveiage rainfall of this district during 
the lamy season is fiom 35 to 40 inches (b) 'lhe 
actual rainfall m the rainy season of 1899 y as about 
8 inches, representing about ; 5 th of the average 
(c) The lams ceased fiom the month of July 
although passing showers fell infever y month up to 
September (d) The distribution of the rainfall com- 
pared y ith the average y as m 1899 as follows , — 

June . about 

July . „ 

August , . . . „ 

Septembei . , „ 

. 12 — The system of local inspection and control 

instituted m the city of Bioach was as folloy s — 

(b J To stimulate the local employment of labour 
tho excavation m the mam tank v as commenced at 
the end of September undei the contiol of the mana- 
ging Committee of the Municipality 

(c) Local charity was oigamzed at the end of * 
August by laismg private subscuptions amounting 
to Its 24,236 From this fund shops for selling 
giams at cheaper rates than that obtained m the 
bazar were established and giams given giat is to 
respectable poor people who could not go to y ork, 
clothes to the poor and needy were distnbuted and 
supplied to the poor-houses opened by Government 
and by private subscuptions, and a contribution of 
Its 2,000 was made to the cattle camp 

38 — Pavment was made daily at the tank as 
I consideied it desirable and it was found to be 
practicable 

40 — Payment was made to the individual I 
piefer this method of payment as a safeguaid 
against the head of the gang misappiopnatmg the 
v hole or a pait of it to his own use 

67 — A system of selection of applicants for relief 
was tued at the Municipal tank by making inqui- 
ries about the condition of each mdi\ idual and it 
y as fauly successful because the applicants mostly 
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belonged to tlie city and their number was not very 
large. 

59 , — In my opinion it is desirable to extend 
small Tillage lelief wjnks fox tbe following 
reasons — 

{a) The heavy cost of maintaining laige esta- 
blishments and of electing sheds for the accommo- 
dation of laige number of labomers would be saved 

(6) Tbe usk of bigb moitality and spread of 
epidemic diseases m the neighbourhood owing to 
laige congiegation of people would be avoided 

(c)Thewoiks will piove beneficial to tlie ul- 
lages themselves 

76 — In the city of Broach, in the poor-house 
maintained by pnvate subscuption undei tlie 
management of a committee of which I was Chair- 
man, ineasuies were taken periodically to send 
people to thou homes or to lelief vs oiks 

80 .— Cheap giain shops were opened m the city of 
Bioach foi pooi classes and admission to their bene- 
fit was regulated by giving tickets after mquny as 
regards then condition Thisfoim of lelief was fair- 
ly successful and its actual cost m shape of the loss 
in prices was Its 6,562 

81 — Answei in tlie negative 

90 — This being tlie hist famine of its kind m 
tins distnet theie is no data foi companson 

92 —Ansa ei in the affirmative 

94 — I undei stand that tins question relates to 
the registration of birth" and deaths at the relief 
works If so, I am unable to answer, having 
nothing to do with them 

95 and 96 —-As above 

97 (b) -—The following sanitary anangements 
were made at the private pooi -house — 

1. Every inmate befoie admission was given a 
hatband a new suit of clothes 

2 All new admissions were kept m a sepaiate 
waid called “ the observation waid ” foi 48 hours, 
and if found to befiee fiom any infectious disease, 
after that period, weie allowed to entei the general 
u aids 

3 Those found to be suffeung from any infec- 
tious disease, such as cholera, small-pox or relap- 
sing fevei, were removed to a sepaiate shed called 
“ infectious disease ward ” 

4 All duty clothes and earthen utensils belong- 
ing to the inmates weie destroyed 

5 A party of women was set apait to draw 
water fiom an untainted well and the watei was 
well boiled and then stoiedm large earthen chatties 
This v atei was doled out to the inmates by three or 
four women appointed foi the purpose At the time 
when cholera was pi evading Potash permanganate 
was put in. the boiled -water the mglit befoie it was 
used 

6 All giam and vegetables weie examined by 
at least two mcmbeis ot the Committee befoie 
cooking. 
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7 The latiines were built outlie lee-naid side 
t»E the poor-house at a reasonable distance and they 
weie cleaned and disinfected at least twice a day 
A staft of bliangis was kept on the spot and no 
inmate was allow ed to squat lound about the poor- 
house 

8 The inmates and attendants of the infectious 
waid weie not allowed to entei the poor-house 
piopei nor to miv with its inmates 

104 — I did hear complaints regai ding the in- 
< bility of the Railways to keep pace with the fodder 
ti a llic to this distnct 'llieir natuie was that no _ 
waggons to cany grass could be obtamed 
105 and 106 — Answ r er m the negative 
107 — Answei m the affirmative 

CHUNILAL VENILAL 
Broach, lltli January 1901 
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Rao Bahadur LALSHANKAR UMIA- 
SHANKAR TARVADI 


Answers ly Bao Bahddur TAlshanl.tr Unnashanlar, Judge, 
Small Cause Court, Ahmedalad, to the questions drawn 
up ly the Famine Commission 

Question 66 — After the dry months of June and July 
cattle began to starve and a meeting was held, presided over 
by the Honourable Mr Lely, osi, Commissioner, N D., in 
August, at the Nagar Slieth’s house to take steps to save 
them A committee was appointed to raise subscriptions 
for the purpose and Es 20,000 were collected "With this 
capital grass of the value of Es 32,7b2 was purchased, of 
which nearly Es 15,025 worth of fodder was sold to the 
poor at a cheap rate and the rest was devoted towards 
feeding, for months, 2,500 cows (1,500 purchased by the 
committee at a nominal pi ice and 1,000 received by them 
without payment). These cows were then handed over tc 
the Mahdjan Pdnjr&pol, where 20,345 cattle were received, 
of which 5,183 survived at the end of the famine Ir 
maintaining this Panjrapol managed by Sheth Mansukh- 
blidi Bhagubhfli, the Mali dj an incurred an expense of nc 
less than Rs 8,46,941, which gives about Rs 70 per each 
head of cattle 

In September 1899 the Honourable Mi- Lely devisee 
•a plan to start cattle camps in different places, and by hi' 
efforts several were started at Ahmedabad and otliei 
places In Ahmedabad there were four such camps The 
first cattle camp was started m September, second in October 
tlmd and fourth in November I was in charge of the 
Ahmedabad Cattle Camp No 2 The particulars of thai 
camp aie as follows — 

255 cattle were purchased for Rs 388, 

407 cattle were received gratis , 

278 were received on terms 


The total admissions were thus 940 Out of these 80 diec 
and the rest were given to cultivators and others. Out o' 
278 received on terms only 11 died 

"From the fund raised by Mr. Lely to relieve tin 
famishing cattle Rs 1,69S were allotted to this camp auc 
Rs 1,780 were received as donations The Government 
further assisted the camp in the following particulars — 


(1) Establishment 

(2) Feeding 

{3) Price of fodder 


Rs. a. p 
1,115 9 7 
600 0 0 
11,814 14- 1 


Total 13,530 7 8 


The total costs of the camp amounted to Es 17.000 oi 
about Rs 25 per head The total amount realized or 
account of the camp by Government w r as Es 12,889-12-10 
There w f as thus a loss to Government of Rs. 1,140-10 10 ir 
saving 860 head of catfle, or about 1J rupee per head 
There was no epidemic in the camp and mortality wai 
about 8 per cent on the wdiole and only 4 per cent, amonj 
the cattle received on terms. 

Fam 65 
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Another experiment was made for saving cattle by 
sending them to resen ed forests Mr Gibb, Collector ot 
Alimedabad, raised a fund of Rs 11,419-4 0 and got 
Rs 10,000 from the City Permanent Relief Fund for paying 
the railway fare ot the cattle sent to Tb4na 

2,606 cattle wrnre sent lo the Thdna District and only 
595, i c , less than 25 per cent , came back and the rest were 
lost 1,164 weie sent to Dharatnpur, out of which 7G8 
came back Thus out of 3 670 cattle only 1,363 came 
back The rest died on account of change of climate, want 
ot proper care and other causes 

The cost of sa\tng these 1,303 head of cattle was 
Rs 19,139-6-3 besides fodder charges and again the cattle 
that came back were not in so good a condition as those 
that survived m the cattle camp 

lam, therefore, of opinion that on the whole cattle 
camps proved a great success 

67 — Government supplied compressed grass to affected 
places in Gujaiilt from the Thana and Khfmdtsh Districts 
and from the Central Provinces Depots were established 
in central places whence grass was sold to poor cultivators 
at Rs 10 per 1,000 lbs Mdmlatddrs and higher Revenue 
officers after making enquiries issued chits to poor culti- 
vators, w T ho were given grass accordingly by the depfit- 
keepers After Match grass was sold to poor cultivators 
at Rs 2 per 1,000 lbs, the remaining Rs S being paid out 
of the Chanty Funds 

50 — When the distress hecime acute, for the benefit 
of the inhabitants ot surrounding villages, who earned 
their daily bread from the sale of small bundles of fuel, 
grass, etc., as also for the relief of the labourers, the 
comparativ ely respectable pooi and the artisans of the city, 
the City Permanent Relief Fund Committee decided to 
open a cheap grain shop under the management of the late 
Sheth ManibhfLi Premdblidi and mjself Rs 10,000 were 
sanctioned tor tins purpose, and the shop was opened out- 
side the Kdlupur Gate on 23rd August 1899, which was 
aiterw'aids transferred to Sheth MnnsukhbhllFs Wanda in 
the city Grain of the v alue up to 8 annas pel head vyas 
sold every day Different vards for diffeient sorts of grain 
were made and tickets for values up to 8 annas weie sold 
at tbo door ot the compound The holders handed over 
the tickets to the weighers who took back the tickets and 
gave tne gram for the value mentioned therein Super- 
visor were kept to see that no fraud was committed In the 
beginning the rush was so gi eat that two sets of weighers 
weie employed— one from 8 a m to 1 p m and the other 
bom 2 p m. to 6 p, Jt Current account was opened with 
the Bombay Bank on the secunty of the Committee’s 
promissory notes Besides this Rs 25,000 were given as 
oan without interest by pnvate radividnils 

The shop was at-work for 194 days and was closed on 
5th March 1900, 

The quantity of grain purchased was 110,492 maunds 
md 10 seers for Rs. 2,25,911 Interest and other 
•vpenses amounted to Rs 1,704-5 0 The price realized 
v is Rs 2,21,221-2-1 The loss On the whole ivas 
is 6,394-8-10 The average number of purchaser was 
1,000 daily „ The gram at this shop was sold about 2 lbs 
beeper than the petty gram shops did The shop was 
uadi appreciated and availed of by the people 

51 — The cheap gram shop opened by the City 
Permanent Relief Committee did not m any way 
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discourage the importation of gram As a matter of fact 
there was no competition between the importers and this 
shop, because there was no appreciable difference between 
the wholesale rate and the shop rate, and also because 
giain sold at the “Relief shop” was limited to 8 annas 
worth to an individual 

102 — Very few orphans remained in this district to be 
disposed of by officials at the end ot the famine, as during 
the course ot its existence orphans and deserted children 
were taken away by or sent to Missionary agencies fiom 
the poor-houses - A large number of orphans were taken 
away fiom this place by Missionary agents to distant 
places This practice was stopped by the Commissioner 
when he came to know oi it and an oiphanage at Govern- 
ment expense was started Missionaries have started 
oiplianages in this district and have taken care of 
hundreds of orphans The authorities require a writing 
irom those who take away the children not to remove- 
them to a distant place, to return them to their relatives, 
it demanded, and not to make converts of them before 
they attain majority 

Except the Malnpatram Ruprdm Orphanage started m 
1893 and managed by a committee under my supervision, 
there is no native institution for the maintenance of 
orphans This orphanage admitted famine orphans sent 
by officials and other people from all parts of Gujardt, 
the numbers in the institution at one time coming up to 
as many as 800 After the rams, however, many children 
w-ent back to their guardians and relatives, the present 
number being 322 

104 — Yes Particularly as regards glass traffic. People 
bitterly complained that they could not get trucks and 
rumours of the corruption of the station staff were current 

It was also complained by the importers ot fodder 
that though the Railway Company nominally reduced then 
rates per maund, they fixed a minimum ot 81 maunds foi 
a covered truck and 98 for an uncovered one As these 
trucks w ere not capable ot holding the minimum fixed 
ioi unpressed fodder and as individuals could not get then 
stocks pressed, they had to pay for more than the actual 
quantities imported Local prices were not affected in 
Alnnedabad by the inability of the Railway Company to 
supply the rolling stock sufficient to meet the unexpected 
demand 

10 j — During the famine no complaints were heard 
as regaids the difficulty in obtaining labourers On the 
contrury, agricultural and other classes of laboureis were 
to be bad at any tune and at a very cheap rate. They 
otten preferred pnvate w-oik to relief works, as payment 
in gram or cash was daily mode in the former case 

At the close of the famine and after the rains com- 
plaints were lieaid in some villages that sufficient agucul- 
tural labourers could not be found, as many in the village 
had died or pot returned from other places and rebel: 
woiks owing to late lams, 

LA'LSHANKAR UMIA'SHANKAR, 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Alnnedabad 
Alnnedabad, 12lh January 1301 




Mr M Visvesvaraya. 


Answers by Mr. M Visvesvaraya, Executive Fngi- 
neei fo} h > igation, Poona , to questions drawn up 
by the Famine Commission 


Fxplanato'i y Notes 

1 The answers are numbered m the order of the 
questions to "which they lelate as given m the punt- 
ed list issued by the Famine Commission 

2. Wheie no answers aie given, it may kindly 
be understood that the questions lelate to matters 
not within my cognizance 

Introductory 

1 The outlook when the lams of 1899 com- 
menced "was more or less unsatisfactory m the 
eastern half of the Poona District The principal 
liai vest m this area is uibi and this had not been 
up to the average in the two preceding yeais In 
other parts of the distinct the outlook was fan, but 
the district as a whole had not recovered fiom the 
effects of the famine of 1896. 

3 Rainfall in the Poona District — 





Eastern half of 


1 W hole District 

district tt Inch 




is the area of un 
j cert-un rainfall 


In 

cts 

In, cts 

<a) Average monsoon rauifall (11 \ ears 





atcrago from Juno to October 
mclusito) 

37 

86 

19 

87 

(t) Actual rainfall m tbo rainy 

16 

05 



season of 1S99 

10 

89 

(c) Percentage of (6) on (a) 

42 

O 

55 

0 


AteiaKe 

Actual 

At erage 

Actual 

id) Distribution of at erage and actual 

I 



ramfiU — 

In c ! 

In c 

In c 

In c. 

June 

7 35 

6 87 

4 31 

3 38 

July 

12 60 

: 2 72 

3 39 

0 36 

August 

7 27 

2 23 

1 81 

0 39 

September 

6 67 

4 20 

6 33 

6 56 


4. I have no special information on this point, 
but, from enquiry and observation at the time, I 
nndeistood that m the western half of the district, 
which is the area of favourable rainfall, the per- 
centage was 30 to 40 and m the eastern half, which 
is the aiea of unceitam rainfall, it was 10 to 15 

5 I roughly estimate that (a) petty cultivators 
fiom 40 pei cent and (5) labouieis about 10 per 
cent, of the total population The percentage of 
labouieis has risen considerably since the famine of 
1896. 

Preliminary Action. 

0 The necessity of relief became appaient from 
a general failuie of the crops and it was also proved 
by test woiks 
b 1885—1 











7. The observed, facts were a use in the puces 
of food-giams, great demand for work, desertion of 
villages m search of woik, increase of mendicants, 
salo of cattle m large numbers, and thefts of arti- 
cles of food m parts of the district 

8 Test woiks were opened at fiist The Shet- 
phal Tank Woik in my ehaigo -was one of the 
eailiest test works opened m this district, 

9 Programmes of relief works were ready and 
the v oiks enteied m the programmes had beon 
located, and sui veys and estimates of cost had been 
made out beforehand New works weie projected 
as soon as famine was declared, 

10 The lelief programme contemplated Iaige 
public woiks as the backbone of the system 

14 Irrigation wells can he made in parts of this 
district, hut many of these are useless in a year of 
diaught unless they happen to be near an irrigation 
canal and fed by percolation Where irrigation 
was piactised under wells during tlie famine, the 
area cropped was very small 

16 On test works, the tasks noted m the Famine 
Code were exacted These were different according 
to sex and age, but no regard was paid to the previ- 
ous occupation of the woi leers, 

17 Payment was made in strict propoi tion to 
lesults, but the latos included a rest-day wage allow- 
ance, and so long as there was no kitchen on the 
work, an allowance also for dependants 

18 When people were found flocking to a tost 
woik, notwithstanding that the payment they receiv- 
ed was a baie subsistence wage, it u as considered a 
sure proof of distress, and test works were accord- 
ingly conveited into regular relief woiks 

Xiarge Public TFoils 

19 Laige public works were opened at Hist, 
chiefly those winch had been lett incomplete at the 
close of the famine of 1896-97 

20 Under Officers of the Public "Works Depart- 
ment No scale of supervising establishment had 
been piescnbed m advance The ^regular local 
establishment of the Public Woiks Department was 
made available as far as possible 

There was no delay m opening the v orlcs The 
tools and plant maintained for ordinary works were 
utilized at first and supplemented by purchases as 
necessity arose 

21, The tank works m my charge were divided 
into charges or sections, each comprising a maxi- 
mum of 3,000 workeis {vide Annexuie A) 

The maximum number which each woik can 
employ was known and fixed, and if it was ever 
exceeded the excess number was drafted to the 
nearest woik on which theie was loom. 



22. Krioh charge had lift own wtabliuhnuml. 
On innlc Tobol worlca there wan usually on a Upper 
Snboidbiah* of the I’nhlio "Wovlcn J)opiivLmont ohtnb- 
lfahnumt in impovvining charge, who nko bad Inn 
regular dopavlrnonlul dution lo perform braidon, mid 
ono or (wo Ijtiwor Hnliordnmlnn belonging io Iho per- 
manent OMlablmhnmnt. 

Tho lomiuning onlnhlisbmont wan all engaged for 
(ho ocoanioii. Thin eonaidcd of,— 

1 .Suii Ovm/i'i'r ioj niton) nviuy 11,000 y/o>hi»/>, 

1 Clmtlilm do, 0,000 

1 MmMiy do 1,000 „ 

1 Maulming lohltfm fot ?f >0 lo i$00 „ 

1 Mumming mtd cliooli UriiWiii foi about 700 woilwro 

Tloforomo n loqueafod <o paragraph 8 of Oir* 
oulnr marked A. 

Appendix: IV of Iho Itomlmy Kami no Code pro- 
nonben tbo nrrnogomonbi nooonnniy forhirtUw' tbo 
people, winifalion, watcr-nupply, (•(<«•., and (Iio dlroe- 
tioiiH given Uioio woio closely iollowod. 

Oonarrvnnry and aanifal-ion were looked /iftor by 
flio Special (hvil Ollicer with (ho aid of a lotiln'tn 
and a gang of coolicn, 

22, Admmajon (o Iho eampw wen free lo all who 
woi o ready lo aubniii, lo tho la hour lont. Thin was 
m ncooidnnco with tho widow of tho Kamine Com- 
immon ol ) SDH. 

When loo many p<oplo camo lo a relief work 
fiom (ho near eat villager , flu* able-bodied among 
Micro woio ninglod out and drallcd lo dial, ant workfi, 

Itosidonro m oampa war Jnado compulsory when 
Micro was nnlhejonf huffing accomiriodafion, oreopt 
in Mio nuny i canon noil during tho ptovalcnoo of 
epidemic?! 

2d. Tho area which it largo public work capable 
of accommodai mg about 10,000 wolcoi’fl can rervo 
dopenda on tho doiiPity ol tho population, their nor- 
mal occupation, and (ho covertly or otherwiao of the 
famine. In iho (junior » p.irta of the diatnot conaint- 
ing ol an ugiieullnral po)>ulalioii npaiwdy dictribnfed, 
Iho area waved may ho (alum an Mud onclonod 
within a indiun of 20 union and tlm population, nay, 
120,000. 

Both in tho catly ami tho cloning dayn of a famine 
ruoh a work may nerve for about (wiao tho area and 
population nicjitioiied above, it w or kern are coricen- 
I Kited on lingo rebel workn, though the londojicy 
then in to <t< mar id work nearer homo. 

Applicant n for relief went more llinn hO milcfi in 
watch of i did, and an many an HO union from their 
homon whon drafted. 

In titiicn of acute dial rows. people are willing to 
go any (Instance provided rood in nmw><l at the 
dcuti nation. 3’cople irorn llm (nafornpnifa of thin 
diaiuet have migrated lo JChfuidcnh and Ijie Ileraru 
in prai’ch of employment nioco tjio jiulurcof tho rahi 
rain a of 11)00, 


25 The construction pai t of a relief work was 
managed entirely by the Public "Works Department. 
The maintenance of the kitchen and gratuitous 
relief were under the supei vision of the Civil 
Authonties The Public Works Officers weie sub- 
oidmate to the Civil Authonties m the matter of 
selection of lelief works, opeuing and closing them, 
diaftmg workeis, enforcing compulsory residence, 
piesoribing the system of work, that is, whether 
task 01 piece-work, and in all matters connected 
with the general admimstiation of relief They 
woiked independently of the Civil Authorities m all 
matters of detail as well as in all matters connected 
with constiuction, tasks and wages. 

26. There was a separate Civil Officer foi each 
lrupoi tant charge, lie was selected from the class 
of officials on the Colleetoi’s establishment who 
weie looking foi ward to promotion to the rank of 
a Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. His salary on my 
woiks was Its 75 per month, including conveyance 
allowance, and he was subordinate to the local 
Public Woiks Subordinate who was the “ officer m 
chaige ” 

The Special Civil Officer had full authority to 
assuie himself that the orders of Government were 
being followed m all matters mentioned m the 
paiagiaph lefeired to, in lespect of dependants and 
the gratuitously reheied He had similar author- 
ity in the case of relief woikeis also, except in 
regaid to (1) calculation and payment of wages, and 
(2) submission of accounts and reports. These 
duties were performed by the local Public Works 
Officei. 

27 Ho All such matters were decided by the 
local Public Works Officer under the ordeis of the 
Executive Engineer of the district 

28. A gang contained 40 to 50 woikers consist- 
ing of men, women and children 

Gangs were foimed of people belonging to the 
same family, village or caste as far as possible. 
When some workers left, the new woikers who 
leplaced them were also selected from the same 
village or caste as far as possible This arrange- 
ment woiked well and beemed to he popular witfi 
the woikeis. 

29 The classification of labourers followed was 
that laid down in paragraph 70 of the Bombay 
Eamine Code (1900 Edition) which, for earthwoik, 
is ldontical with tbe classification of pai agi aph 445 of 
the Report of the Eamine Commission of 1898 

The wage scale adopted is that prescribed m 
paiagiaph 109 of the Bombay Famine Code, which 
is practically the same as the one laid down in. 
paiagiaph 456 of the Repoit of the Eamine Com- 
mission of 1898 

Experience shows that the classification and w r age 
scale laid down aie 3 udicious and there is no ]ustifi- 
cation for a departiue 

30 Weakly men and all women were classed as 
pauieis and paid accordingly. The absence of any 
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distinction in the classification and wages of men 
and women caused no difficulty 

One result perhaps was a large increase m the 
number of women on relief woiks as compaied with 
men 

31 During the test work stage, the system 
adopted was that of payment hy results On the 
Shetphal Tank work, the Code system was introduced 
on its conversion to a legular lelief work and both 
systems work side by side to this day The piece- 
M oik system is applied to piofessional labouiers and 
otliei gangs of healthy workeis, and the task work 
to the weakly, the inexperienced and the friendless 

Both systems aie earned on simultaneously on the 
two tank woiks m my chaige at present 

32 I do not think that the system of payment 
by results is altogether nnsuited to the conditions 
in acute disfciess though it u ill not answei by itself 
at such times I have had the system working 
side hy side with the Code system m the most 
acute stages of the famine, with, I considei, satis- 
factory lesults Piofessional labouieis and many 
who have been on a lelief work for some time 
without loss of condition have woiked contentedly 
under such a system 

In acute distiess, the Code system is indispensable 
as there will be many people unfit for any kmd of 
labour for some time afer they come on a work. 
There may be a sudden increase of numbers and 
not enough room for all. The Code system is best 
suited for all such emergencies and so cannot he 
dispensed m the acute stages of a famine 

33 A table of tasks based on Mr Iligbam’s 
formula was prepaied at the outset and it was super- 
seded by the standaid tables issued by Government 
under Government Resolution No P-538, dated 5th 
March 1900 As the woiks in my charge were 
tank woiks, tkeie was no occasion to send the 
woilcers to woik at a distance from their camps 
Subsequent changes m the tasks were in the direc- 
tion ot leniency due to the nature of the material 
excavated and earned, intense heat or unfavourable 
weather, pievalence of epidemics, and other similai 
causes 

34 The scale of wages was adequate to maintain 
the woikers without loss of condition if the wages 
were spent judiciously But it happened, theie 
weie always some who spent their wages freely at 
the beginning of a week and staived the last day or 
two before the payment day. 

I have had no evidence that the workers saved 
upon their earnings Enqumes show that it was 
impossible 

Copper com returned freely to the Bamas This 
nas noticed because the Bamas letiuned the copper 
to the cashieis 

35 Rest-day allowance was gnen and this is 
prefeiable 
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3G The minimum wage is pist sufficient for the 
purpose for which it is detennnied, but is not too 
]i, ? h But in the case of contumacious able-bodied 
workers fining may be continued to the penal u age 
and even to a loner limit down to pioportionate 
payment for work actually done Such fines have a 
special value foi enforcing discipline 

37 The minimum wage was not paid for the 
fust week or two The maximum wage u as given 
for that period when the woikers were new and 
unused to laboui, but if they failed to perform the 
full task after that period they were fined down to 
the minimum and afterwards to the penal minimum 
(this last has been resorted to since its introduction 
under the oideis of Government m the month of 
March 1900) Very often the woikers appeared 
satisfied w ith the minimum wage and seemed not to 
try to earn more This happened m the case of 
people not much used to labour and who lesorted to 
the relief w orks after all their resources had been 
used up When they came to the woik, they were 
more or less m a state of despan and had no spirit to 
work. 

38 Payments weie made as a rule weekly, and 
oftener (though rarely) to needy new-comers , but 
more frequent payments than a week are not desir- 
able , neither aie they piactieable without a dis- 
proportionate increase of establishment 

39 Payments were almost always made weekly 
and rarely oftener Payments were ordered to bo 
made to new-comers daily or hi- weekly for some 
time when specially lecommended by the Special 
Civil Officers It w as observed that those who had 
no resources of their own weie thrown into the debt 
of either the head of the gang or the Bama. 

40. Under the Code systom, payment is always 
made to the individual. Under the system of pay - 
ment-by-result-s, payment was made to the headman 
for a time, precaution being taken to see that he 
distributed the wages equitably. At present, pay- 
ment under both systems is made to the individual 
and not to the headman of the gang 

Payment to the individual is always the most 
satisfactory method to follow on a leliei work 

41 The following figures relate to the two tank 
woiks in my chaige at the time of greatest pies- 
suro — 



1 

ISOIBEBS OF WORSXXLb WHO 

eabm:d 

** 

!N(vmo of wort 

(a) 

Full wage 

; 

(*) 

Potifll wage 

M 

\\ i -e 
! lx.t« ecu 
jtlic fall and 
penal wage j 

Total 

wo-Ucrs 

Shetpkal Tank 

2,1S6 

114 

8,612 

10,912 

K haing ion Tank . 

316 

At l 

2,950 

3,296 











"Workers did not lemain long on tlie y orks on 
the penal -wage, but tried to earn moie, or left if 
they bad otbei resouices. 

42 The system of payment-by-results followed 
was the one descnbed as tbe “ Bombay system of 
limited piece-y ork ” m paragiapli 212 of tbe Report 
of tbe Pamme Commission of 189S In calculat- 
ing tbe lates, alloy anco is made for tbe lest-day 
y age, but not for dependants as there are kitchens 
attached to all legular rekef woiks 

43 Tbe maximum wage paid was tbe giam 
e puivalent of — 

19 cliatihs foi diggers, 

16 do cai rier«, 

10 do children, 

as given in paragiapli 109 of tbe Bombay Famine 
Code Cluldien as well as infirm adults weie fed m 
tbe kitchen; weakly peisons capable of some woik 
weie classed with otbei s, if a gang would have 
them, and were paid the minimum wage nrespect- 
lve of task performed , otbei wise, they were gauged 
separately and paid full y age for a time till they 
legamedthen normal health when they y ere tieated 
like oidmaiy yoikeis I should piefer, foi this 
class of y r orkeis, task woik with a minimum wage 
wlieie tbe choice lies between that and piece-yoik 
at favouiable rates 

Persons y bo y ere vciy weak and could not bo 
expected to do a fan shaie of the appointed standard 
tasks yeie included among tbe “gratuitously le- 
lieved” sub-class “nominally woiked” They yeie 
given light york, such as sweeping famine camps, 
and paid tbe minimum wage by tbe Special Crvil 
Officei 

44 No conti a ctois weie employed on my yoiks 
at any stage of tbe famine 

45 Payment was made on bills at fust and pre- 
cautions taken that tbe y ages yeie distubuted pro- 
perly to the mdmdutil yoikeis Since tbe issue ol 
a luling by Government ( vtcle Government Resolu- 
tion No. 3319 of 14th September 1900) that indivi- 
dual legisteis and individual payments cannot be 
dispensed with, mustei lolls have been maintain- 
ed and payments made on them Tbe percentage 
of full wage earned is determined m each case bv 
tbe piopoition of yoilc done to full task by the 
yhole gang as exhibited m pait 3 of muster loll. 

A copy of a mustei roll showing actual transac- 
tions is attached 

46 The puces scale was obtained by tbe Public 
"Works Officer fiom tbe Special Crul Officei It 
was based on tbe puce of the cheapest giam m the 
maiket m geneial use among tbe woikeis This 
was either ]owau oi bap i, for the most pait -|ow.tu 
on my woiks m the eastern pait of tbe Poona 
District. 

47 When it was decided to open a lelief work, 
an officer capable of managing it was selected and 
deputed to make all preliminary anangemonts such 


as collecting tools, setting out work, selecting sites 
for relief camps, offices, stores, kitclien, hospital and 
dimlang- water wells Intimation is given of the 
opening of the woik to the Sanitary Comrmssionei 
or the District Medical Officer to enable the officer 
concerned to arrange foi the opening of a hospital 
and to advise m the mattei of sites for camps and 
other samtaiy matters The vanons steps adopted 
m opening a lelief woik are descnbed m the Code 
as well as m my office cnculai on Tank Relief 
Works, maiked A, attached 

Measurements aie taken by the maistues assisted 
by measiinng kilt kilns, a piopoition being checked 
by a subordinate Payments aie made by cashiers 
in the presence of the Public Works Officei, Special 
Civil Officei and otliei suboi dmates on the w r oi ks 

4.S The task and wages were determined by the 
Local Government m Government Resolution 
No P -538, dated 5th March 1900, and the Supei- 
mtendmg Engineer of the Dnision w r as empowered 
to reduce the tasks by a fixed percentage on due 
cause being shown The Commissioner bad poweis 
to issue oi deis subject to confirmation by Govern- 
ment The action of the Collector of this district 
was generally upheld by the Oommissionei and 
Government whenever he acted m anticipation of 
sanction 

51. People were not diafted fioni a laige public 
v oik to a small village w oik w ltlnn my knowledge , 
but when thcie was oveiciow ding on a work oi 
occasion to break up a camp, they weie drafted fiom 
one large woik to another The drafting usually 
lesulted m a reduction of numbeis 

59 I have had no oppoi tumty of supervising 
small village ldief woiks , but it has often occurred 
to me that a comideiablo extension of small village 
woiks was possible I will here bnefiy explain my 
plan 

(1) At the beginning of a famine, test w r orlcs 
should be opened and arrangements made foi 
gratuitous lelief as at piesent 

(2) As soon as the magnitude of the calamity 
can be gauged, I should have only tw o classes of 
lelief woiks, namely — 

(«) Large public works 
(b) Tillage lelief woiks 

(3) Piorn past experience and a knowledge of 
the economic condition of the people, a lough 
hut tolerably lehable estimate can be formed of 
the total cost of lelief m tbe wdiole distnct for, 
say, six months That amount may be distributed 
by villages which should be informed that lelief 
should be, rest acted within tbe sums allotted to 
each. 

The piesent population of tbe Poona Distnct 
is about 11,00,000 and tbe number of villages, 
say, 1,200 The estimated expenditure for village 
lelief may be, say, 4 lakhs of rnpees for six months 
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and piobably one-thud of the number of villages 
will not lequire any relief at all. The average 
famine expenditure per village will be about 
Its 500 Allotments may be made by villages 
or circles m proportion to the population 

(4) A sche ne of village works may be drawn 
up to include' — 

(i) Makuig.new cai t tracks and nala cross- 
ings 

(u) Building small tanks 

(m) Excavating wells. 

(iv) Levelling up roads and paths m and 
•ai ound villages and filling pits and improving 
the sanitation and general appearance of the 
neighbourhood of the villages 

(v) Digging pits for new plantations and 
formingunanure pits, and otheis 

(5) The amount of weekly payment being fixed, 
the most destitute and weakly should be selected 
for employment on sueh works by the village 
punch 

(6) The advantages of the scheme are that 
people will be able to live on little in their own 
houses, thei e will be no disorganisation of family 
or village life , and, at the commencement of the 
following monsoon, they will be on the spot to 
resume their ordinal y occupations. The sanita- 
tion of the village will improve considerably and 
people will learn the value of self-help in carrying 
out village improvements The village will pre- 
sent a cleanly and smiling appearance after the 
first favourable monsoon succeeding the famine 

(7) I should have three oi four large public 
works also open sitnulianously in different parts 
of the district so that, if in any circle distress in- 
creased, able-bodied families may be transferred 
to such woiks, thereby making the village allot- 
ments suffice for those left behind. 

(8) Payments in the villages should as far as 
possible he made in the piesence of the punch and 
supervised by Government agency, one karkun or 
cashier being employed for about 20 villages. 

My auswer to this question is aheady long I 

have discussed the scheme with several Govern- 
ment officeis, and the only objections raised have 
been the difficulty of supervision of village woiks 
and payments This difficulty is not insuperable 
and the plan offers important advantages It will 
save immense suffering. Cultivation will be 
resumed at the earliest opportunity At present 
Government do not derive a return of even 25 pei 
cent for the huge relief expendituie, m the way 
of normal cost of work done, while the expendi- 
ture on hutting and diaftmg brings no return 
whatever. Giatuitous relief now given on large 
lelief works may as well and with better effect be 
given at the homes of the applicants. People 
will live contentedly in their villages on a much 
lower wage than on regular relief works as they 
have their own huts, clothing and other slender re* 
n 1385—3 



sources to supplement the wage. The relief opeia- 
tions will then consist of 3 or 4 large relief works 
for each district and numerous small village works 
and will m a manner be simplified I attach much 
importance to the beneficial results of such a 
system both from the point of view of mitigation 
of suffering and humanity and as the speediest 
means of restonng the prospenty of the affected 
tract and the tax-paying capacity of the people. 

87 The number m receipt of relief in the Poona 
District at no time exceeded 15 per cent. 

88 Measures were taken by the Civil author- 
ities to afford adequate relief throughout the famine 
Belief may have been excessive for a time in the 
villages close to a large work and defective in distant 
villages by reason of the facilities or obstacles placed 
by the distance But there was room on the laige 
works as a whole and admission was free to all who 
cared to apply. 

89. I estimate that at the time of the greatest 
pressure on the two works in my charge, about 70 
per cent of the workers were petty cultivators., 
chiefly Mardthas and M&hars. 

90 Yes The reasons are familiarity with 
Government relief and increase of destitution brought 
about by crop failures for several years in succession 

91 The Bamas and Sdv kars dul not lend money 
to the ordinary cultivators as usual. 

The great majority of the workers come to- woilcs 
after exhausting their resources. 

92. Not quite sufficient. 

93. Some sort of distance test, drafting and 
compulsory residence are already practised No 
method of selection for admission to relief is practi- 
cable as it is impossible to guard against fraudulent 
piactices 

94j On each large work, the births and deaths 
are registered by the Medical Subordinate m charge 
of the hospital, 

95. Some deaths may be the result of diseases 
acting on constitutions weakened by unsuitable oi 
insufficient food 

96 On tank works, there was no difficulty m 
obtaining pure water Guards were employed to 
prevent workers drinking unwholesome water. Per- 
manganate of potash was used to disinfect wells at 
intervals of about one month. 

97 (a) Separate trench latrines for males and 
females were provided as laid down m Appendix IV 
of the Code. 

(c) Similar arrangements were made at the kit- 
chens 

Por non- working childien, latrines were foimed 
by spreading sand on a level ground or platform 
suitably enclosed 



Both («) and (e) were supervised by the Special 
Civil Officer. 

98 Yes, by the Special Civil Officer and the 
'Medical Officer At the beginning, inferior gram 
v as noticed in some of the shops, but one or two 
warnings were found sufficient to pi event a repeti- 
tion of the offence. 

99. Workers had no excessto wildproducts worth 
mentioning near my works. 

100 There was no large immigration from N ative 
States to my woiks At the time of greatest pres- 
sure, the number of immigrants was about one per- 
cent. of the total '? 

101. The mortality among the immigrants from 
Native States was not appreciably greater than 
among other woikers 

102. In the eastern part of this district, "the 
famine has not yet ended and the orphans are not 
yet finally disposed of They are maintained at the 
kitchens and poor-houses 

105 At the time of the last khanf harvest, some 
complaints of this natuie were heard from agricul- 
turists m the neighboui hood of large works. The 
reason, however, was that the harvest itself being 
poor, the cultivators offered unusually low wages 
which were not sufficiently tempting to the labourers 

I beard no complaints from any otbeis. There 
was demand for work everywhere 

106 No appreciable change to my knowledge. 

107 Cash wages have not risen in sympathy with 
the rise m puces m this district. 

108 The provisions of the Bombay Famine Code 
have been veiy closely followed. 

The following are the only departures, if they 
may be so termed, from the provisions which apply 
to large relief woi ks with which I am concerned. 

Piece-woik system was employed The head of 
a gang was paid for a time 
(!) Paragiapli 81, piesent individual pay- 

Bombay Famine Code ments are the rule, even 
under-piece-work. 

Payments are made week- 
(u) Paragraph 82 ly as a rule as aheady ex- 
plained. 

109. None of the officeis of the classes named 
v ere employed on my works. 

110 I have had no expenence of non-official 
agency during the famine. 

111 (a) A change from the Code task to pay- 
ment-by-results system had the following results — 

(1) Reduction of people seeking relief. (This 

change helps to weed out people who have re- 
sources of their own). 



(2) No appieciable increase of death-rate was 
noticed as people found in a reduced condition 
were put on task v\ ork and m extreme cases fed 
in tlie hitchen till they regained then normal 
health. 

(&) Inciease of tasks often led to 1 eduction m 
numbeis, but how far it added to the death-rate it is 
difficult to say When the tasks ueie considered 
excessive, 1 eductions weie made with the sanction of 
the Superintending Engineer, 0 D , according to the 
circumstances of each case. 

(c) The wage scale in this distuct as laid down 
m the Code has been found to be adequate The 
scale at the commencement of famine was even moie 
favorable and peihaps eired on the side of liberality. 

( d ) The mode of calculating fines is explained in 
Government Resolution No E-1802 of 23rd August 
1900 Any i elaxation m the mode of calculating 
fines will doubtless make the woik populai and lead 
to increase of numbers 

(e) All the tests of necessity lesulted m a decrease 
of the number of people seeking lelief and may pi o-. 
bably have added to the death-rate owing to the 
ignorance of the workeis 

Some people left the works m disgust whenevei 
changes were made to their disadvantage, but they 
generally came back aftei a time. 

112 All tlie evils mentioned must follow to a 
certain extent on the occunence of a famine, but not 
necessarily on account of the massing of people on 
large woiks. On laige works, such evils may he 
considerably mitigated by suitable arrangements, m 
the camps and in forming woikmg gangs, so as to 
ensure that members of the same family, village and 
caste are kept together as far as possible 

M VISVESVARAYA, B A , A M I C.E, 
Executive Engineer foi Iirigation, 

Poona District, 


JPoona, 12th January l90t 
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ANNEXURE A. 


Poona Irrigation District 


Tan l Relief TV oris 

Applicants foi relief are received at a place marked by a red flag 

A kdrkun n orking under the orders of the Special Civil Officer receives them and separates 
Admissions " or ^ erB from non-woikers The latter are detained at the kitchen 

and their names are entered in the muster rolls of the gratuitously 
relieved 

For woikers, an admission note-is prepaied m which the name, village and caste and the 
class under Section 70 of the Famine Code to whch each applicant is admitted is entered 
The note is signed by the Special Civil Offieei and the new-comers go with the note to the camp 
kilrkdn whose place is marked by a white flag 'lhe camp kdrhiin directs them to one of the 
camps which is to form their futuie residence, and after they leave then kit in the camp, they 
are admitted to one of the sections of the work 


Each section of the work contains about 3,000 workers 


The sectional officer, who is usually a Sub-overseer, appoints the new-comers to a gang and 
they are then mustered and set to work 

New-comers who arrive in a reduced condition aie given a dole m dry gram or a meal m 
the kitchen on the day of arrival before they are set to woik — 


2 In admitting new arrivals, the sectional officer accepts the classification entered m the 
Classification admission note by the Special Civil Officer The classification is 

,s ’ k ! i ” ‘ however revised, if necessary, when a fresh muster roll is drawn 

up at the commencement of a new week according to the experience gained of the woiker’s 
capacity in the interval. 


Persons admitted on relief works are classified, according to Section 70 of the 
follows — 


Code, as 


I— Toilers 


{a) Special Class 
(S) Class 1 ■ — Diggers 

(c) Glass II • — Carriers 

(d) Class III — Working childien 
(«) Nursing mothers who work 

II — Q ratuitously i dieted 

(/) Special Class 

( g ) Glass IV — Nominally worked 

{h) Class IV — Non- working adult dependant of workers 

(t) Glass I V — Other non-working adults (not dependants of workers) 

{j) Glass IV — Non-working nursing mothers 
[k) Glass V — Non- working childien 

As a rule, all workers are paid by the Engineer Officer, and the gratuitously relieved are 
paid or fed by the Special Civil Officer 

Workers of the special class under each head are selected and paid by the officers concerned 

3 Wages aTe regulated under Section 76 of the Code by the amount of work performed 
Until otherwise ordered, woik will be earned on partly on the 
Tas1 ' B piece- woik system and partly on the Code system of task work 

Tasks arc appointed and piece-work rates determined accoiding to the tables sanctioned m 
Government Resolution No F-538, dated 5th March 2900 Under special circumstances , 
reduction m the tasks are sanctioned by the Superintending Engineer, Cential Division 

Fines are inflicted for short woik according to Government Resolution No F-581 of 9th 
Maieh 1900 Each gang is under a mukddam and consists of about 50 workeis — men, women 
and children being associated m due proportion Detailed measurements of work done by each 
gang are lecorded. daily and, payments aie calculated on the sis day totals' with the rest-day 
wage added 

A special table of rates is sanctioned by the Executive Engineer varying with the gram rate 
from time to time The table is based on the tasks sanctioned by Government for the principal 
item of eartbwoik and includes special rates for nnmeions mmoi items of work connected with 
the construction of a laige earthen dam 
B 1385—4 





Task woikeis, though tasked in gangs, repaid individual!/ When a gang does less than 
50 per cent of the appointed task, all able bodied adults are fined down to the penal -wage 

Special concessions are made and fines me reduced in the ease of new-comers or when the 
propor tion of able-bodied adults in tbe gang is small, geneially the gangs are so constituted as 
to include a duo proportion ot able bodied workers 

Piecc-woikers aie paid strictly in pioporhon to woi k done Although payment in the 
case of ] lcce-woikeis is made to tho hcadmon, the individual earnings are calculated and each 
woiket is infoimed what lus or hei share amounts to A gang nil ch does less than 50 per cent 
of the appointed task is transfened to the class of task workeis, so that the feeble may have tbe 
benefit of the minimum wage mle 

4 Payments aie ordinal llv m°de weekly The muster rolls ate opened on Thur-day 
morning and closed on the following Wednesday evening They 
“ 5men 8 are cheeked and banded over to caslneis on Thui'day and pay- 

ments aie made on Finlay and Saturday 

New-comers lecommendcd by tbe Special Civil Officer are paid daily or twice n vv cek as 
fai as possible till the end of second week after their arrival 

Complaints of slioit payments are investigated personally by tbe Engineer Officer and the 
several sectional officers m cliaige of gangs. One selected office kmkun is also sent round on 
pay day to enquire into complaints and explain to workers the reason of short payments, when 
they do occui, ard also to cucounge and advise woikets to cam tho full wage by performing 
the full task 

The Engineei Officer and the Special Civil Officei shall each witness personally at least 10 
pei cent of the total weekly' payments 

5. Dependants live m the same huts wath tbe workers to whom they are related The 
neatm.ntoIdopend.it' classes of the gratuitously relieved, detai’ed ip paragraph 2 

above, aie dealt with as follows — 

(/) Aie chosen for grinding corn, cooking oi other special work and aie paid at rates 
sanctioned for thur class by the Code or by tbe circulars of Civil authorities 

(y) Aie given light work, such as sweeping camps, ard are paid in cash by tbe Special Civil 
Officer. 

(//) Aie fed in the kitchen. 

( i ) Aie fed in the kitchen for a few day's and as soon ns they improve are sent to their 
home to he put on the village dole If they’ have no definite home, they aie sent to a 
pool-house 

(f) Fed m kitchen and a pice is paid daily or milk given for the child m arms. 

(/I) Fed m kitchen and kept in one enclosuic near tho kitchen during day time 

Such of the nominally worked as arrn e iu a reduced condition arc giv en notes to a Bann 
foi advance of grain till arnval of pay day 

Adult dependants who aie not* worked nio transfoi red to the “nominally worked” class 
as soon as they improve in health and are capable of doing some light woik 

Similaily as the “ nominally woiked” improve they are transfened to Class II or Class III 
of woikeis as the case may he, after inspection by the Medical Oflicer 

6 Woikeis aie drafted fiotn one relief w oik to nnotbei under the genei il oi special 
Drafting oiders of the Code or and the Executive Engineer concerned 

” The Special Civil Ofhcei of tbew'ork from vvhuh the draft is to 

he sent should pieviously' communica'e with tbe Special Civil Officer of the woik to which the 
draft is to go, and theie should he a cleai understanding as to the time and number to he 
drafted 


Each draft should he accompanied by ono or more maistnes or Ltrkuns and the chief, 
official in chaige of the draft should take with him the following documents — 

(1) A nominal mustei roll of workers and depend mts arranged according to Code 
classes and signed by' the Special Civil Officer. 

„ (2) A copy of the order of the Collectoi or Executive Engineei and copy of the letter 

of the Special Civil Officoi of the new work accepting the dra’t 

(3) A memorandum showing the date up to which payments have been made, the 
numbei of clays allowed for marching and the date on which the gang is due on the new 
woik ~ 

On arnval on the new work, w'orkeis are pail by the Engineer Officer and non-workeis 
are leheved by the Special Civil Officei 

When the Sunday intei venes dunng the marching t.me, the peisons drafted should be 
asked, before they leave, whetliei they prefer to march or to rest on the Sunday. If they 
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elect to marcli, they sliotd he paid the maximum -wage foi Sunday , if not, they mil iccene the 
usual rest day wage 

A note should he made as to the understanding with the workeis m this respect, in the 
memorandum sent with the draft 

The instructions in this paragiaph are in aceoi dance with the cncular issued by the 
Executive Engineer, Poona Distuct 

7 The camps should be laid out and managed generally in accordance with the direction* 

Camps and hatting 111 Appendix IV of the Code Ordinal lly, persons of the same 

village or tdluka and caste are allowed to camp together Each 
camp is capable of accommodating aboufr 1,000 workeis, and the camps are distributed about a 
quaiter of a mile apait 

The number of huts to be provided for rel e£ w’Oikers is fixed by the Collector 

Ncai each camp is a well from which water is diawn foi potable pui poses into tanks oi 
cisterns and distributed from them to workeis Tiench latnnes are provided foi men and women 
sepaiately They are dug and filled aftei use daily 

Woikers and dependants are allowed to wash and bathe at certain appointed pools oi wells 
by carrying water to the bank where w'aste water is led away into drams aftei use 

On each camp of 1,000 peisons the following establishment is maintamel — 

1 Watchman to watch the matenals of the huts and the camp generally 

2 men to dig'tienches foi latnnes 

1 man to fill the same 

1 man to watch the well and attend to the distribution of water 

Besides the abo\ e, the Police Superintendent appoints night watchmen for each camp who 
aie paid at one-and-lvilf times the wage of relief woikers of Class I 

8 The following scale of establishment is found sufficient for' constiuction pm poses foi 

a section of earthen dam giving employment for about 8,000 
Miscellaneous Woikers — 


Class or designation 

Number rcqmr 
cd for 3,000 

workers 

Remarks 

{Sectional officei (usually an oveiseer 
sub oveiseei oi maistiy) 

i 

1 

] 

Au additional maistiy is employed occa- 
sionally if any section of the work 

Casluei . > 

1 

iequne3 special technical supervision 

Alufctermg kdrhu 

9 

For survej s and for replacing members 

Tasking oi measuring kdikuns , 

3 

sick or on leave extra hands are enter- 

Miscellaneous kai kilns 

1 

tamed, depending on the total numbeis 

JvMlasi M$ •« * 

1 

o£ woikers 


The total numbers of houis of work are 9 daily as ordeied by the Supennteudmg Engineer, 
Central Division The intervals of woik and rest aie regulated accoidmg to the season 


The commencement and closing of the woik is announced by a hell oi bugle 

Musters are to he piepared and filled daily according to the Superintending Engineer, 
Cential Division’s Circulai No D-16 of 21st January 1900 

In the matter of payments and piepaiation of accounts, the Executive Engineers Circulai 
No 20S of 9th Januaiy 1900 should be followed 

M VISVESVARAYA, AMICE, 

Executive Engineer for Irrigation, 

Poona District, 
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ANNEXURE B 

) 

i " 

District — Poona Irrigation. 

Sub-division — Nimbgaon, 

Departmental Head — 33 Famine Relief. 

Seivice Head — Irrigation Major Works. 

Period — Fiom 6tb to 12th December 1900 
Rate of grain 22 lbs and 21 tolas. 
Piece-work. 

Nominal Muster Roll or Famine Labour 
EMPLOYED ON SHETPHAL TANK. 

I. Head work — 6 Eaitbwork. Earthen dam 9-0- 



PAUT I . — Nomtnal Muster Boll 
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x Indicates a full day’s work 
0 Do absence from work 












































































PART I — Nominal Jhttla Roll - concluded 
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TART II — Register of Arrears of Wages due to Work-people 


Sonal 
number 
as per 
Nominal 
"Muster Boll 

Name and father s Name 

V 

Number 

of 

Daj s 

Amount 

due 




Rs a p 

- s 

Zmga Bhawam 

3 

0 2 9 

5 ! 

Balm Sadhu 

4 

0 3 6 

6 

Ranu Mubadu 

3 i 

0 2 9 

8 

Paru Kesh 

3 

0 2 9 

14 

Sita Mathan . j 

; 

3 

0 2 9 

6 

Malu Blnva 

2 

0 10 




0 15 0 


(Signed) K V BENDRE, 
Gabbier 


Gang No 7 


PART III — Detail of Measurement of Work done by the labour employed 
as per tin 8 Nominal Muster Roll 


Description of Wort. 

Cubical 

contents 

Superficial 

contents 

1 Deduct as 
shown last 
month 

Executive Engineer P I No 6952, dated 

0 ft 

Rate 

Amount 

11th August 1900 




Eailhen Dam 






Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Excavating soft muium and spreading on 




dam and watering lead . 750 — S50 

709 

0 12 9 

5 10 6 

250 — 350 

117 

0 6b 

0 7 6 

450 — 550 

520 

0 9 0 

2 14 9 

- 

1,346 


9 0 9 


Rs a p 



Proportion of total amount of muster roll to cost 




of work done 

9 0 9 

0 64 



14 1 3 




x (Signed) NARAYAN VISHNU, 

Measurement Book No 233, page 50 Supervisor 




















Rao Bahadur V R Kelkar. 


Replies by i Rao Bahadui V R Kellai , Disti ict 
Deputy Collector, Khdndesh, C D , to the 
questions diavmup by the Famine Commission , 
■with i egai d to the Q JD Riant consisting of the 
Tdlulcas of Dhulia, Amalnei , and Frandol of the 
Khdndesh Disti ict. 


Introductoi y 

1 The outlook in my Division was good when 
the rams of 1899 commenced. The people had 
all eady pi epared their lands foi khanf and cotton 
The rainfall in June was not below the aveiage and 
so they sowed the khant as usual, but the seedlings 
witlieied as there was almost no rainfall m the 
succeeding months. 

Thekhaufand rahi outturn was sixteen annas, 
taking the aveiage to be 12 annas, m the yeai 1897 
It was comparatively bad, but not below the average 
m 1898 

2 The kharif sowing was near up to the normal 
The figuies for the yeais 1895-96 to 1898-99 show 
that the kharif ai ea cropped ivas from 685,000 to 

690.000 acres. The kharif area in 1899-1900 is 

622.000 acies 

3 (a) The average rainfall of my Division 
duung the rainy season is 26 inches 50 cents 

(6) The actual rainfall in the rainy season of 
1899 was 7 inches 89 cents. The percentage is 
29 77 

(c) The rams ceased totally from October. 

{< d ) The distribution and the average of the 
lamfall was as under — 


Month 

Fall m the jear 

Avenge 


In c 

In c 

June .. . . 

3 44 

4 19 

July 

1 58 

9 29 

August . 

1 79 

5 10 

September 

1 4 

7 10 


5. The total population of my Division is 
313,791 accoidmg to the census of 1891 Nearly 
60 per cent aie petty cultivators and 12 per cent 
lahouiers, who depend exclusively on agriculture 

Preliminary Action. 

6 The necessity of lehef was assumed mamly 
from the failure of crops, from many petty and 
serious thefts committed, fiom the fearful mortality 
b 1371 — 1 
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amongst agricultural cattle, and fiom the fact tliafc 
the people appealed less able to beat the calamity, 
as it followed within three years of the famine of 
1896-97* Tliiee test woiks were opened m October 
1899, one neai near Moiana to the west of the 
Dhulia T&lulca, the second neai Laling ,to the south 
of the Dhulia Taluka, and the thud near Vanjau, 
nearly in the -centre of the Division 

7 The test woi ks were crowded, and the facts 
stated above led to the opening of the Relief Woiks 

8 Metal-breaking was the lelief measuie adopt- 
ed The relief woikeis weie paid accoicbng to the 
l esults as per sectiop IS of the Famine Code. Still 
the people flocked to the work. 

11 ( e ) Fiee grazing was allowed to the agricul- 
tural cattle m open forests, pastuio land, and 
levenue padit in this Division fiom the second 
week of August 1899 

(d) A cheap gram shop was opened m Dhulia 
on the 29th August 1899 The Hindu meiehants 
(Bhatyas, &c.) of Dhulia and Pliola laised a sub- 
scription and distubuted bread to pool inchsciinn- 
nately flora December 1899 for about 7 months 
They collected Rs 17,350 m Dhulia and Its 1,085 
m Parolafor the puipose. 

(a) Test woiks were opened in September and 
October 1899. 

(c) Kitchens weie opened only on the woiks from 
November 

(b) There was only one pool -house at Dhulia 
It was opened on the 24th Apul 1900 

12 (a) The talukas 

weie divided into circles 
as pei raai gin, and Cncle 
Inspectois weie appointed 
in Decembei 1899, and 
Special Head Ka.i kilns m 
Januaiy 1900, foi each 
tahika and petha to ai- 
lange foi village lelief 

(b) The distubution of Tag;h to sink and deepen 
wells was commenced in Octobei 1899 to stimulate 
the local employment of labour among obhet 
leasons 

(c) A meeting was held in Dhulia in Maich 
1900 to collect subscription, and Taluka Committees 
were then appointed to oigamze local chanty 

(d) In addition to tho establishments stated in 
paiagiaph (a) above, the Mamlatd&is aud the Dm- 
sional Officei m chaige and the Distuct Medical 
Ofiiceij&c, weie obsei vmg the gencial condition 
of the people. 

13 Loans to the extent of Rs 11,850 weie 
issued undei the Land Impiovement Loans Act, 
XIX of 1883, in Octobei 1899 foi -sinking and deep- 
ening wells under tho usual conditions to cultivators 
The amount will be lecovered by instalments eveiy 
yeai m a period specified m each case. 


Tilnha or Mahal 

Number of 
Circles 

Dhulia ••• 

5 

Amatnor 

6 

Eiandol 

6 

P.irola (Maiirfl) 

2 


14; Iirigation wells can generally be made m 
my Division. The aveiage depth of water below 
the surface on the cessation of 1 ains m 1899 was 
82 feet. The digging of wells was encouiaged by 
loans and they were generally successful — 

(a) m securing the crop on the ground, 

(b) as a permanent improvement, 

(c) as a temporary measure to employ Inborn . 

15 The woiks first undei taken weie metal- 
breakmg They were not ordinary woiks, and 
weie conducted under the supervision of the Public 
Woiks Depaitment. 

16 The tasks were exacted according to the old 
Code classification up to 27th October 1899 as 
under : — 


CUes 

Men 

Women 

Children 


Cubic ft 

Cubic ft 

Cubic ft 

•A. * 


5 

■ 

I 

B ... 

5 62 

3 75 

1 

h 1 

c •• 

3 75 

25 

J 


Aftei the 27th October 1899 the tasks were as 
under irrespective of sex and previous occupation — 


Class 


Cubic feet. 


I Class 


6 " 


II 

III 


3 3 

33 


Z" 

ir 


Tbe payment was in strict proportion to results 
Theie was a maximum but not minimum There 
was no lest-day allowance Allowance was paid to 
non-voiking clnldieu only and not to adult depend- 
ants. 

18. The ovei crow dmg on the test work and 
the cn cumsf auces stated m answer to question 6 
above lead to the conveision of test works into 
regulai relief woiks 

Large Public TForls 

19. Large public works. 

23 Admission was free to all persons ready to 
submit to the labour test Theie was no system of 
selection No distance test was insisted on. Resi- 
dence was made compulsory up to rams when tbe 
huts weie laised 

24 The general distance was from 10 to 20 
miles There weie cases m which people fiom a 
distance of 4 j 0 miles even had come to tbe woiks as 
theie were none neaiei to their villages. 







26 There was generally one Special Civil 
Officer for each work. They were cleiks m the 
Revenue Depaitmenb, and their salaries ranged 
from Rs 50 to Rs. 75 They weie considered sub- 
ordinates to the local representatives of the Public 
Woiks Department 

The Civil Officer had nothing to do with measuio- 
ments, &c 

27 The Civil Officer classified the new-comeis, 
but be bad nothing to do with the piescnbed task 
He used to bring any hard case to the notice of the 
Public Works Department officer when he moved 
m the gangs, and the latter officer used to give due 
weight to his suggestions 

28 There were about 50 to 100 labouieis m a 
gang If the number was 50 the geneial constitu- 
ents were 10 men, 25 women and 15 clnldien. The 
attempt to secure village or family gangs w as not 
generally successful Theie were many caste 
gangs 

30. The Code classification has served the pui- 
pose well Women, as a rule, were kept in the 
second class 

31 The system of payment by results was 
adopted at the time of the test w r oik only. The 
two systems weie never simultaneously adopted 

35. The workeis were allowed daily a rest-day 
wage equal to one-sixth of the Code minimum when 
they earned more than, or equal to, the Code 
minimum When they earned the penal minimum, 
one-sixth of that minimum was given 

36 The minimum wage is not high. 

38 The payments were made weekly A more 
frequent payment is desirable but not pi acticable 

39 The orders were to pay daily to new-comers 
Where practicable, they were so paid if they asked 
foi payment Subsequent weekly payments even 
threw the workers into the clutches of the wretched 
local enterpnzeis who found it convenient to turn 
themselves into Banias with a capital of Rs 20 
even 

40 Payment was to the individual, which is a 
preferable system 

43. The maximum wage was as per section 109 
of the Pamme Code The children below 8 and 
famished children between 8 and 12, and weakly 
persons not able to work wer e fed m the kitchen 
Weakly persons able to do nominal work were 
given minimum wages irrespective of the task done 
by them. The arrangement is preferable, as it 
enabled them to regain health and then do the woik 
of the higher class 

46. The scale was fixed on the rate, given gener- 
ally by the Mdmlatddr with regard to 3 owari oi 
bajn (and fiom April rice), whichever was cheaper. 
The late was taken to the neaiest pound. 
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Special Relief 

59 Tlieie are no aboriginal tribes in tbis 
Division 

65, 66 Dree grazing -was allowed to agricultural 
cattle m open foiests, pasture land and revenue 
padit in this Division from the second week of 
August 1899 

A grass depdt was opened at Atnalner m the 
month of Slay for about a foitniglit Compressed 
grass was supplied to the dep6t from Nardana, &c. 


Gratuitous Relief, 

67. There were no small village works De- 
pendants were relieved on large public u orks with 
cooked food 

68. Cooked food on large relief works and 
uncooked gram m villages The system of cooked 
food was not economical and practicable m villages 

70. There was only one poor-house at Dhulia m 
this Division. It was opened on the 24th April 
1900. The Kunbis, Bhils and Mahars most fre- 
quented them. The number on the first day was 
1,403 It rose to 2,766 on the 31st May 1900, 
and then it commenced to fall Out of the 2,766 
people, 824 weie Kunbis, 948 Bhils, 439 Mahdis, 
89 Kolis, 88 Yanjans, 72 Chambhars, 59 Mangs, 
and 247 otheis 

71. Vagrants and immigiants of all ages, too 
v eak to work, n ere only admitted Persons who 
refused to work on relief woiks were never sent to 
this house 

72. Tho inmates were examined every Monday, 
and those who were found fit to do work weie 
sent to the nearest lelief work 

73 No kitchens were opened after the rains 
broke The kitchens opened before the rams were — 


Name of TUuka 


Name of Kitchen 


Dhulia 


Amainer 


Branded 



Purmepnda 

Mukti 


Amainer 

Vawjdn or RAiv^d 

Dhaba 

Kurha 

Mangrul 

Maclnbaidi 

Deoh 

t v Mb as we 


Eklagna 
Chmckpura 
Palshi oi Dbararogaon 
i Eiandol 
*• ^ Toll 
Umarde 
Sarve 

Savkhede '■ 
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Each kitchen ^as expected to save one work, 
w'liich sometimes extended to four miles 

74. Cooked food (joivan flour and dil) was 
distributed as pei provisions of section 106 (c) of 
tlie Famine Code, rogulaily twice a day, between 
9 and 10 a.m in tbe morning and between 5 and 
On m the evening The people were compelled 
to feed on tlie promises 

76, 76 There were no civil kitchens except 
those on the w r orlcs themselves 

77 The pooi -house ration u T as as per provisions 
of section 105 ( c ) o£ the Famine Code, and consisted 
mainly of jow.ln floui, cl.il, &e Sick persons and 
children below four years were given special ration 
consisting of nco, milk, coarse sugar, <lc„ as per 
advice of tlie Civil Surgeon 

78, The village gratuitous relief lists woic first 
piopared by tlie officiating Patels and Kulkarmc. 
They wero then checked by the Circlo Inspectors, 
&c The Cucle Inspectors used to inspect the reci- 
pients oneo a w r cck The special Head Karkuns 
used to inspect lecipients of one Circle at least onco 
a w'cck The Talulm and Divisional Officeis u^ed 
to inspect recipients when they visited the ullages 

79. The pavmcnts wcie made wookly m gram 
at a convenient central yillago in the Circle The 
inferior village sen ants (section 60 of the Famine 
Code) were paid m cash monthly m the Taluk a 
Kachons 

80 3STone 

81 Generally the cooks w ere of tho Kunbi caste. 
Some roluctancc was shown by goldsmiths, Ac, at 
tbo commencement 

82 Tbe Special Civil Officer (and Supeimten- 
dent where there was no Special Ci\ ll Officer) was 
m charge of the kitchens Tho Manila tdi'us and the 
Divisional Officers and tho Public Woiks Depart- 
ment Officers in cliaige of the woik used to supei- 
vise tlie kitchens 

_ 83 Attempt was made to open cboap grain 
shops at Pdrola and Amalnei by some Gujaiati 
merchants, hut they w ere open foi few daj s, and 
admitted any people, and so w ore scarcely of any 
use to the ical poor The people of the tow 11 of 
Dhulia raised a subscription of Its 4,302 foi a cheap 
gram shop under the guidance of Mr Bonus, tho 
Collector, and a shop was opened on the *9tli 
August 1899 It admitted poor people of all 
classes Jo w Jin or bAjn worth annas eight only 
was sold to each individual at a time m piesence of 
the Punch The rate was one seei cheapei per 
rupee The total amount of tho giam bought was 
Its. 45,221 and the amount realised was Us, 42,328. 
The shop was closed on 1st Juno 1900 

84 No. 

Gene>al 

92 The people m receipt of relief w'ere mainly 
Kunhia, Bhils, Malvks, MAngs, Vanyirn, Mahome- 
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dans, Beldars, &c Most of the Kunbis weie ryots 
and occupancy tenants Some Kunbis, Vawjaris, 
Maliomedans and Bliils were agricultural labourers 
Most of the Malnlrs, Bhils and all Beldais were 
ordinary labourers accustomed to the land of work 
they v, eie doing There were also village Balutdars, 
such as carpenters, potters, sonars, washermen, 
barbers, &c 

94. No SAvkdrs Mould advance a fartlnng to 
their usual ordinary debtois even If the lehef 
work was within five miles ot their villages people 
did not wait to exhaust what they had, but ran to 
the work at once. 

95 The tests of the Code are sufficient to prevent 
persons not in need of lelief from seeking it. 

97 The Camp Kaikun of the Public Works 
Depaitment used to collect this information and 
take it to the Special Civil Officer every morning. 
Village officers copied the ontnes of the Special 
Civil Officers into the Village Foim No. XIV. 

99 Special measures were taken to keep the 
water-supply clean and sufficient on all works m 
my Division 

Permanganate of Potash was used once m Amal- 
ner and Eiandol and eveiy fortnight at Purmepada. 

An impure and insufficient watei-supply was 
never a cause of increased moitality 

100 (a & c ) Sweepers rveie appointed for the 
camp, the kitchen, and the place wheie the woxkers 
worked Trenches weie dug at a sufficient distance 
from the Camp and kitchen and filled up generally 
every day A guard was kept near the watei-supply 
and the people weie not allowed to dip their fingers 
or pots into the laTge casks and barrels filled up 
with water for distubution specially appointed 
men and women 

The Special Civil Officer used to supervise these 
arrangements Fiom about Apul the Special Civil 
Officers got the help of Native Military Officers and 
then the arrangements were perfeotly sufficient 

( b ) The poor-house m Dhulia was located m a 
good fenced private compound with a good closed 
well Sweepers were appointed to keep the pre- 
mises clean An open ground close by was obtained 
at a lent of Rs 20 foi the whole penod Trenches 
weie dug m the ground and filled m every day. 
The Superintendent and the Civil Surgeon used to 
supervise the arrangement 

191 The Special Civil Officer used to inspect 
the gram shops at least thiee times m a week, and 
they did find and prevent the sale of unwholesome 
gram 

102 Yes The people used to collect Fang 
(^m) leaves (a wild creeper having very small leaves 
like those of srm “ Apta ”) and mix it with the 
jowavi flour Sometimes they used to boil the leaves 
by themselves and oat them This food did affect 
their health and they used to purge 
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103 and 101. There were scarcely any people 
fiom the Native States on woiks in this Division 

104. (a) Some of the orphans were made over to 
their relations and fnends at the end of the famine. 
The lemaming orphans, about 75, are m charge of 
the Rev Mr Macartney of Malegaon 

108 None. A regular enquiry was made on 
this point on the complaint of Mos9is Bud and 
Company as per Government Resolution No 1862, 
dated 30th March 1900, Financial Department. 

109 No change. 

1 10 The piactiee of paying wages m giam does 
now not prevail m this district. The exception is 
with legard to groundnut. One-fourth to one- 
eighth of the quantity dug up is the wage. 

Cash wages have risen in sympathy with the 
prices. The daily wages of an ordinary labourer 
were one anna to one anna six pies up to four years 
ago. They have neaily doubled. 

112 Staff Corps officers were employed on some 
works and officeis of the Native Army were employ- 
ed on most of the woiks fiom April 1900 

V. R KELKAR, 

Distnet Deputy Collector, 
Klnlndesh, 0 D 

Dimka, llth Januanj 1901 . 
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E E Maneklal Karbheram Munshi 


Ansioeis by Bdo Bahadur Maneldal N Munshi, 
JInzui Deputy Collector, Bar edit, to questions tfr. 
di mm up by the Famine Commission 


Inti oductory. 

From the 26th of July 1899 to 16th July 1900 
I was in. charge of the taJukas of — 

(1) Vdgia, 

(2) Anklesvar and 

(3) Peta Hansot 

1 The outlook m the Vagra Taluka was gloomy 

In cts The fields were cultivated and 

Vagra .. 5 19 kept leady The ram was as 

Anklesvar .. 12 28 shown m the margin It was 

Hansot . 9 87 not sufficient for khanf ciop 

In Anklesvar Taluka and Hansot Peta, the out- 
look was not better than Vagra The character of 
the harvests in the two preceding years of 1899 is 
not known to me personally as I was not m the 
district, but fiom what I have been able togather 
from the public, it was not 8 annas m Vagra, 
while m Anklesvar and Peta Hansot there was 
from 8 to 10 annas 

2 The kharif sowing was not normal. The 
cultivated area was as below — 


Percentage of 
total cultivated 
area to the total 
culturablo nor 
mal area 

VAgra . 1 08 

Anklesvar 
Hdnsofc 

The normal area was arrived at on the average of 
" last three years cultivated land 

3 The average rainfall of the past five years of 
the several tdlukas of this charge was as below — 




Average 

rainfall 

In Cts 

Vdgra ... 

*•» 

. 41 10 

Anklesvar 

t 

60 9 

Hansot 

tM • * 

... 81 69 

The rainfall of the year 1899 was — 

In. Cts 

Vdgra 


... 6 19 

Anklesvar . 

** * 

.. 12 28 

Hdnsot 

B 1410— >1 

• •• 

... 9 87 


I 16 07 


2 


and the percentage of tlie same of tlie average rain- 
fall was — 


Ydgrn . • .14 0* 

Anklesvar ^ «*1 

Hilnsot 81 08 

The ram ceased m the month of June 1899 in 
Viigra, Anklesvar and the Hilnsot Mdhal The 
rainfall from June to Septembei was as below — 



Ydgrn 1 

Ankles v nr | 

IKnsot 


Total ' 

Average 

Total 

1 A\erage 

Total 

Atcrage 


ms 

■ 

In Cts 


Iiu Cts 1 


June 

Jnl} 

August 

September 

October j 

1 

H 

1 

r io 31 

| 0 93 

4 0 83 

i o 2i : 

i CO D 
J 1 

r o 2 ' 

[ 0 49 

•{ 0 21 
| 0 15 

1 

>31 tO 

f 


4 The percentage of actual kharif harvest of 
1899 represents as below on the normal liaivest on 
the normal cultivated aiea — 



V-tgm. 








A g 

A 

g 

Normal harvest 

111,925 16 

114,379 

26 

Actual harvest 

1,212 14 

1S,3SS 

8 

Percentage of actual 




to normal j 

1 08 

i 

16 07 


5 The total population of the several talukas 
m this charge and the estimated percentage of the 
petty cultivatois and labouiers are given below — 



Vrtgra 

AntlesTiir 

I 

Hfi-nsot 

Population 

! 

36,939 

44,284 

26,419 

Petty cultivators 

9,000 

11,000 

6,500 

Labouiers 

10,000 

12,000 

7,000 


Prelimmai y Actions 


6 The necessity of relief was assumed from 
the fact of the failure of ciops 

7 There being no employment of labour on 
the field works owing to the insufficient fall of iam, 
tlie labourers could not maintain themselves, and 
m the beginning of August 1899 a report ’was also 
received that there was necessity to open test works 
in oidei to see if theie was any necessity to set m 
motion the machinery of regnlai relief work. 

8 Tlie following test woiks were opened m the 
first instance. 




















kame of wort 

t 

! 

Sanctioned | 
Amount 

Date o? com 
znencexntnfc. 

Fa-gia 

Rs 


Deepening Keswan Tank 

500 

6tb September 
1x99 

Do Vahial do 

500 

21st September 
1899 

Do Kadodia do 

500 

13tli September 
1S99 

Do Johva do 

500 

5th October 1809 

Repairing Broach- D e h e j 


4th August 1899. 

Road 

3,05S 

Anklenar 



Deepening Ravidra Tank . 

500 

22nd September 
1S99 

Do Kanwa do 

500 

25th September 
1899 

Ilansot 

i 


Deepening Dungra Tank 

500 

4 tli September 

1899 

Do Panjroli do 

500 

23id September 
1899 

6th October 1899 

Do Samli do 

500 

Do Sheikh Nizam 



Tank 

100 

28tli September 

Repairing the bank of Alva 


1S99 

Tank 

500 

14tli September 
1899 


In, order to gauge the extent of the distress, the 
Code wages w eie introduced , while the ordinary 
daily late of wages reigned from 3 annas to 4i annas 
m the normal year As the lower rate of wages 
attracted a laige numbei of labouiers, it was quite 
apparent that theie was distiess and regular lelief 
woiks a necessity 

9 (a). The lists of lelief works were ready and a 
punted one was received from the Collector’s office. 

(&) The scale of establishment was not m my 
office nor vas list of candidates who can be em- 
ployed on the famine work. 

10 The relief piogramme consisted of laige. 
works as the backbone of the system. 

11 The sequence of relief measure was — 

1 Test u ork 

2 Kitchens 

(a) On woiks 

3 Poor-liouses 

(a) Kitchens m villages. 

4. In the beginning of tbe scaicity there 
were movements foi jinvate chanty 

5 There are no forests m tbe division 

12. In the beginning of famine, when it appeared 
necessaiy that village dole was required to be given. 
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a Village Panch of 1 espeef able and lioncst persons 
•was appointed foi inspection and control of gratui- 
tous relief under Section 56 of the Famine Code 
The Mdmlatddi used to conti ol it, who had undei 
him Circle Inspectors This establishment was 
supeivised by the Divisional Officers and the Col- 
lector 

(a) There was no special agency to stimulate 
the local employment of lahouiois 

(5) In the beginning when there was no ram 
and the prices of food gram had risen, movements 
were made by local bodies to stait charities 

(c) The general condition of the people was 
supeivised by village officials, Circle Inspectors, 
Mamlatdars, Sub-Dmsional Officer and the Col- 
lector ' 

13 The loans were given at the outset and 
statements maiked A, showing the extent and the 
Acts undei which they w ore given, are appended 
herewith The T.igav i was given to petty cyltiva- 
tois puncipally m the commencement for the glow- 
ing of foddei by digging kutclia wells and for 
moats and lopes It was also given for iodder as 
well as foi bullocks and seeds Tlioy wore iccover- 
able m parts 

14. In the tilukas under my division there aio 
two kinds of villages, those on the sea coast and on 
oreeks and others removed from them Those re- 
moved from the sea coast and w bore sw eet w ator 
can ho found, w r ells can bo made, hut not on the 
coast line oi ncai creeks The average depth below 
the surface of watci was only one-fourtli Loans 
woio given for making new wells, but 

(a) They wane not useful m securing crop m 
the year 

(b) Of course they will he of use in future 
yeais and they aie a souice of permanent im- 
provement 

(c) I saw many of theso wells m tlio couiso of 
being built, hut they gave labour to brick-makers* 
and brick -layers and no agricultural labourers got 
employment except the w ell-to-do holders, who got 
tagavi and emploj ed themselves and members of 
their family. 

1 5 The labour being the first criterion for re- 
lief woi ks, they w r ere taken up by the Distuct 
Local Boaid, and they have been mentioned m 
paiagraph 8, and they wore conducted under the 
supervision of village officers and Local Fund 
Oveiseeis undei the control of Mamlatdars 

16 Pievious occupation was taken into con- 
sideration foi thoso not habituated to labour as 
well as lask-woik was taken 

IV The" payment was m stnet proportion to 
the lesults A maximum wage used to be given 
without a rest-day allowance oi an allowance to 
dependants. 
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18 The test works opened induced so mony 
agncultuial and other labourers that regular relief 
works had to he opened first m the Vagra Taluka, 
then m Peta Hansot, and lastly m Anklesvar 
Talula 


Let) ge Public TFoi Ics 

19 Laige lelief woiks weie opened 

20 The uorks were uudei the conti ol of the 
Executive Engineer of the district No information 
as to su perusing establishment is m my office No 
delay occuned in opening the works oi m supplying 
tools and plant 

21 The works weie divided into charges foi 
5,HOO workers, and when tlieie were more, they 
w ere drafted to othei charges. 

22 Each cliaige had its own establishment 

finch i the conti ol and supervision of the charge 
ofhcei ot the Public Works Depaitment, and no 
detail of establishment is available as T am not m 
charge of the dnision now All works had hut- 
tings for labourers as laid down m Appendix IV of 
the Pannne Code Also thoie w ere sheds for shelter- 
ing othei people Eveiy work had conseivancy 
and sanitation auangements, such as pnues for 
males and females with sufficient number of bban- 
gis to clean them As i eg aids watei -supply, utmost 

tare was used to he taken m cleaning out all the 
sweet water wells m the neighbomlxood of such 
works Also water tanks and casks wei e placed m 
different localities on the woiks and sufficient num- 
ber of: water dunking places were resawed Eveiv 
such w oik had its own bazar supplied by the Re- 
venue authorities Eveiy w r oik had its hospital 
with dispensing loom, with waids foi males and 
females Such hospitals w ere under the supervision 
of Hospital Ass'stant, and weie conti oiled hy the 
Distuct Medical Officei and supei vised hy the Public 
Woiks and Ret enue authorities 

23 The admission to such w orks w as fiee. Dis- 
tance test and compulsoiy lesidence on tile works 
w as exacted subsequently 

24 In the taluka of Vagra, which is about 30 
miles m length and 15 m breadth, with a population 
of 37,000 souls, two woiks of the magnitude men- 
tioned w r ere sufficient Local applicants used to go 
10 to 15 miles, but many outsiders weie found who 
had come double the distance 

25. The officers of the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment were subordinate to Civil Officers They 
w ere not so only m professional matters 

26 Each chaige had a sepaiate Civil Officei 
He was either taken flora the clerical class oi gra- 
duates oi from other Goveinment Departments 
such as Custotn Prerentiv'e S Cl vice, Salt and Postal 
Departments They leceivcd a monthly salaiy 
from Rb, 40 to Rs 100 r l hen position w as ratliei 
mferioi to the local representatives cf the Public 
"Woiks Depaitment The Cml Officei had full 
b 1410-2 
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autliontjy to tale measurements and to see that 
they were correctly and punctually made In 
other lespeets he earned on the duties mentioned in. 
paragraph 426 of the Beport of the Famine Commis- 
sion of 1898. 

2.7- Iso such case happened to my knowledge 

28. Gang of labouieis were foimed w ith num- 
heis varying from 12 to GO in <acli gang 
.Arrangement was made to secure village oi family 
gangs as fai as possible, and it u oiked successfully, 
but the appointment ot a mukadam and mustering 
kdrkiln out of the same gang w oiked rather liaishly 
towards the w r orlcers as these employees (Mukadams- 
and Kdrkiins) sought to gife the lightest woik to 
their family members and relations 

29 The classification of labourers was made 
accoidmg to Section 70 of the Famine Code based 
on paragraph 445 of the Beport of Famine Commis- 
sion of 1898, and the scale of w age 1 : w as that laid 
don n m Appendix. V of the 1 amine Code 

31 Payments by results was fiist adopted, but 
subsequently taslc-sjstem was introduced They 
ueie not introduced simultaneously on one woik 

32 I agree with the Famine Commission of 
1898 that the system of payment-by-iesults is 
unsruted m the time of acute distress, and even if lb 
be introduced from the commencement of famine, 
it cannot suit 

33. The full task was evacted at the outset It 
nas graduated to the class ot norkeis The full 
task w as laised subsequently by 25 pei cent. 

34 The scale of wages adopted n as inadequate 
The woikers could not fairly maintain themselves 
upon the w ages, and it is not believed that any 
saving w as made upon their earnings, as the wages 
m coppei coins returned to Bamas on the woiks, 
leaving haidly any amount with the workers them- 
selves. 

35. The rest-day wages weie given, and appar- 
ently they v'ere gn en because the full w age was 
not sufficient to maintain the workers on theiest- 
day, and because he could not earn more than the 
full wage during other days The system of lest- 
day wages is piefeiable. 

36- The minimum wagons not too high and that 
any fine up to penal w age oi between penal and 
minimum is too low to keep up a lahourei. 

37- - Minimum w-age was not allow ed, hut theie 
was tendency to fine workers up to- penal w age, 
although the penal w age did not become the w ages 
generally earned , yet m many cases it was given, 
and it might he attributed to high task, and its 
effect was the further deterioration of health 

38. For the first thiee days payment was made 
on eveiy day and then twice a day up to next w eek 
Thereafter it was made weekly. At least bi-weekly- 
payments will he an improvement- 
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39 New-comcrs u eie paid as above The con- 
cluding question may be answeied m the affirma- 
tive 

r 

40 Payments were made to individuals and not 
to the bead of the gang The system of payments 
to individuals is preferable 

41 As all the muster rolls are kept by the 
Public W oiks Department, no information is avail- 
able on the lecoids of this office 

42 Yes 

43. The maximum wage was money equivalent 
of 19 cliataks as laid down m the Code. Kitchens 
on the v oiks weie opened for the relief of children, 
dependants and incapable, but those who weie capa- 
able of some woik veio employed on light woik, 
such as the consolidation of embankment. The 
arrangement for relieving these persons was to pay 
them minimum wage 

44 No contractors were evei employed. 

45 Muster rolls were kept. 

46. The Mlmlatdar used to furnish the price 
scale and wages weie calculated tlieieupon by the 
Public Woiks Department It was based upon the 
staple food-gram of jowan Diffeience of fractions 
of a pound u as generally neglected 

47 When any large work v as found a necessity, 
one of those sanctioned was chosen by the Executive 
Engineer m consultation with the Collector. No 
soonei was the sanction obtained, than an advance 
party proceeded to the work and used to put up 
huts, latunes, quartern for establishment, kitchen, 
hospital, and commenced the cleaning of veils 
The Special On ll Officei and Medical Officers were 
appointed. 

Admitting workeis, providing for dependants 
and conserving and supplying of water rested with 
tlie Cml 0 dicer, -while classifying labouieis, pio- 
nding for tools and plants, marking out and measui- 
mg of work, paying of w ages and imposing of fines 
lested vith the Public Works Department The 
hospital requuements were ananged by the Dis- 
trict Medical Officer and Special Civil Officer. 

48. The mattci refei s to higher authorities. 

49. No workeis were drafted from large relief 
v orks to small village works. 

Small Village TVorJcs. 

50. The small relief works were of great use in 
giving relief to those agncultunsts who bad no 
means to live upon and bad left foi the large works 
but had to return to their villages for agricultural 
pursuits when the lamy season drew near 

51 The small village works included all tank 
w orks m this division. 

52. They were conducted under the supervision 
of the Civil Agency by direct management. 
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53 and 54 No reply is necessary. 

55 No attempt was made to work the Code Task 
System. The scale of wages was laid down by 
Government at 11 anna for males, 1 anna for 
females and 9 pies for children Employment was 
given to village agriculturists 

56 No system of selection of applicants was 
tiled. 

67 No small village woilcs were opened within 
5 miles of laige public works and no labourers weie 
willing to go to small works, as the w ages weielowei 
on it, except those whose agucultural pmsuits ci 
household duties compel them to leave large works 

58 7 he people of Gujarat and paiticulailv 
those of this division were found to he verv reluc- 
tant to leave their homes, their hearths, and their 
oattle to 30111 large works to such a distance as to 
unable them to return to their houses, and paiti- 
cularly such works aie deniable for these people. 

Special Belief 

59 There were no aboriginal tribos m the divi- 
sion 

60 There were no foiest 01 fodder works in tins 
division 

61 As far as I am awaie no able body labourers 
w'ere engaged on w oiks of private utility at public 
expense 

62 No special measures were taken to relieve 
artisans and other ciaftsmen as theie appealed no 
need for it 

63 They wore reluctant to go on ordinary lcliof 
works as they got work m then own ciafts 

61. Undei the cncumstances mentioned mpaia- 
giaplis 62 and 63 no reply is necessary 

65 There was a great dearth of foddei in the 
beginning of the famine m the Vagi a Taluka and 
in the lattei pait only in Anklesvai and Hansot 
A scheme to export cattle was introduced foi pasture 
m other districts Again measuies weie adopted to 
establish a cattle camp m the head-quartei of the 
district, wliqie agucultunsts’ bullocks used to be fed 
on Government grass, also to prevent mortality 
of cattle , not oply Government glass hut glass pui- 
chased by the Local Board and that fiomthe Chan- 
table Ennd was imported into this district and the 
offot ts made to bring m grass and to sell it to poor 
cultivators had done something to protect the lives 
of cattle 

66 Principal dephts for grass weie opened m 
Broach and Anklesvar and glass was imported 
from TlrdnaEoiests and the Central Piovmces 

Giatmtous Belief 

67. Dependants on large public voiks were 
lelieved by cooked food ill kitchens established cn 
all the works, hut on sihall vilhgd .\01ks no such 
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lelief was given as there was a system of village 
doles in foice 


68 Gratuitous lelief was given through kit- 
chens, poor-houses, and village doles, and the last 
one was chosen because it saved the trouble of 
going and coming to kitchens and pooi -houses as 
v ell as it gai e more satisfaction to old and infirm. 


69 The distribution of village relief did not go 
beyond the classes mentioned in paragraph 141 of 
the Report of the Famine Commission of 1880 and 
tests were those as mentioned m Section 57 of the 
Bombay Famine Relief Code 


70 One pooi -house at Ydgra, one m Anklesvar 

,Vs£gra, 4th December and °f e “ Hanaot *** 

" igqg opened on the maigmally noted 

Anklesvar, 1st Decem- dates Poor classes of people, 
ber 1899 w bo could not 30 m the work, 

Hansot, 3rd April 1900 wa yf arers and others 3 omed 

them. In none of these poor-houses the recipients 
of the relief ever exceeded. 400 souls on a day dur- 
ing my time. 


71 Poor-houses were also used for vagrants 
and emigrants, and persons wilfully not working on 
relief ivorks were sent there 


72 Penodical inspections by the Collector, 
Divisional Officer and Medical Officers were made to 
clear the poor-houses by sending people to then 
homes or the relief w orks. 


73 As I have got no charge of the division any 
longer, the record is not with me, 

- 7d. The rations piovided in poor-houses were as 

laid down m Section 105 (c) of the Famine Code 
Two meals weie given at the time laid down m Ap- 
pendix VI of the Famine Code at a fixed time with 
slight variations. Food was not allowed to be taken 
away from the pooivhouses 

75. No cml kitchens were opened close to 
relief works 

76 The admission to kitchens was not res- 
tiictecL 

77. The poor-house ration w r as as laid down in. 
Section 105 (c) of the Famine Code and m morn- 
ing rice and dal and m the evening vegetable and 
bread used to he given. Sick persons were given 
rations under Section 106, and it was varied as 
recommended by the Medical Officer in charge of 
the poor-houses. 

78 The village gratuitous relief lists were drawn 
up in the first instance by the village officers and 
the panch appointed under Section 58 of the Famine 
Code These lists used to be checked by Circle 
Inspectors, MamlatcLiis and Divisional Officer, who 
often used to inspect the recipients. 

79. The payment of village gratuitous lelief was 
made m gram daily Such recipients used to come 
at the shop of the gram dealer, where also the village 
officers and panoh used to he piesent. 
b 1410—3 
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80. Except those mentioned jn tlie Code, gratui- 
tous village relief used to be given to school-going 
children of those peisons who bad joined large relief 
woiks, or of those who undei the necessity of service 
oi other reason had to stop m the village (such as 
village servants) 

81 As far as practicable higher class of cooks 
were employed, such as Biahnnns and Edjputs . 
I am not awaie of any instance m which any reluc- 
tance was shown to take cooked food by any class or 
at any stage except m the kitchen on the tank at 
Parwat in Peta Hansot, wheie an Englishman was 
employed as Special Civil Officer But on being 
advised not to touch any cooked food, no fuither 
complaint was received All these were Hindus. 

82. The kitchens were placed undei Superinten- 
dents and the Special Civil Officers supervised them 
Also the Eevenue supenoi authorities had supeivi 
sion over them. 

83 No cheap giain shops weie opened by Govern- 
ment agency 

84. No reply is necessaiy as there were no cheap 
gram shops. 

Suspensions and Remiss-ions of Land Revenue. 

85 During my tenure of office, no oiders oi 
suspension or remissions were received although pi o- 
posals were submitted. The recoid being not just 
now available with me, no answei can be given. 

86. The statements of suspensions were based 
both on the iailuie of ciops as well as on the general 
capacity of the individual to pay the revenue The 
capacity was determined by the Mamlatddis oi the 
Mahalkan of the taluka. 

87. Suspensions were determined aftei the time 
of revenue collections 

88 No such instance has come to my knowledge 

89 As long as I was m charge, no suspension 
or remission was detei mined and no complaints weie 
received of any facts tending to show that relief was 
not given by suspension 

General . 

90 No doubt that the relief was sought by more 
than 15 per cent , nay, it once reached to 30 per 
cent , but it is a question whether all the relief seekei s 
were bond fide residents of the division, and the reason 
for such an increment lies m the fact that many pei- 
sons had joined the lelief v oiks from other districts 
oi from neighbouung Native States where no relief 
works were opened or started in time 

91. Neither the relief was excessive nor defec- 
tive. 

92. People on the relief woiks belonged to the 
class of proprietors, ryots, occupants, tenants and 
other agricultural labouieis, but their numbers aie 
not available with me 

93 This being the first famine of its kind in 
Gujaiat, nothing can be said on the subject. 
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94 Some instances liave come to my notice 
showing the contraction of private ciedit and the 
people never went to seek State relief hefoie their 
own means were exhausted 

95 Y es, tho tests are sufficient 

96 No reply is needed. 

97 Generally in the villages tho work of regis- 
tering births and deaths is performed by tho village 
officers. 

98 "Where high mortality prevailed, it cannot 
he due to discasos wholly attributable to unsuitable 
and insufficient food, except local inquests are held 
m individual case to find it out, but that is impi ae- 
ticable. 

99 Impnie and insufficient water-supply is also 
one of the causes of mci eased mortality, but it can- 
not definitely be said what percentage of deaths 
was solely duo to impure or insufficient water-sup- 
ply In almost all places wheio works were opened, 
auangoments weie made by the Public Woiks 
Department to improve and extend the water-sup- 
ply by cleaning out old dunking wells in the neigh- 
bourhood of tho work and by digging kucha w r ells 
on tho site of the work itself Permanganate of 
potash was used to disinfect v ells and othei watei- 
supplics and it was used at least once m a week. 

100 On large works latrines and unnals were 
elected according to the Code, and services of blian- 
gis were ictained to clean them Also the camps 
weie kept clean by these men. Bunal grounds at a 
distanco were sot apart Every effort was made 
tosccuiegood potable water The same auange- 
ments were made for the poor-houses and kitchens. 
They were supei vised by the Medical Officer m 
charge of tho work as well as by the District Medi- 
cal Officer and other District officers. 

101 Gram shops used to he examined from time 
to lime by Special Civil, Divisional and other offi- 
cois, and m some cases inferior ami unwholesome 
grain was found and criminal prosecutions had to he 
resorted to 

102. People in this charge were never seen to 
supplement their food w ith wild products 

103. There was no doubt immigration fiom 
Nativo States, and in Older to test the same I had 
personally examined musters on tlieParwat, Sisodia, 
and Anklesvar tank works, and roughly tho persons 
of Native States receiving relief weie not less than 
25 per cent 

101 Tho data of mortality is not available with 
* me as I am no longer m charge of tho lecoids of the 
division 

IOJiA Not being in chaige of the division till 
the end of tho famine, I am not in a posit' on to state 
liow tho orphans were disposed of 

105 I have to offer no suggestions. 



106 Yes, about the Tapti Valley Railway m 
supplying waggons for fodder. 

107 No information regaiding food tiaffic was 
received by the Divisional Officers 

108 No. 

109. There has been no change of ciops m the 
lecent years. 

110. The practice of paying wages to labourers 
m giam does not prevail in this division, but in cases 
of private servants employed m household or agn- 
cultural purposes, giam wages are given. The ten- 
dency is mci easing foi cash wages and they have 
been rising m proportion to the use m puces. 

112 Staff Corps Officers were employed in super- 
vision and native military men m minoi posts 

113 No non- official agency was employed m 
this division except panch and non-official membeis 
of the Local Boaids , but I doubt of them success 

113. The massing of people disorganizes family 
life, social lestramt and moialities, and in order to 
lemove this abuse, I venture very burably to say 
that unless the massing of people on laige uoiks is 
reduced fioru 5 to IQ thousand to not more than 
2 thousand, with highly paid Government officei of 
some standing with full control over the Public 
Woiks Department and Civil Agency instead of 
dual authority as is now exercised by these de- 
partments, there is little likelihood of any change 
tor the better. 

MANEKLAL N., 
Huzur Deputy Collector. 
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Statement showing the amount of Tagavi given under the Aqr,chli< f’st Loans 
‘ Act {XII of 1884) 


Name of Month 

VSgra 

Anklesvar 

H'tnsot 

Total 

1899 

Its 

a 

P 

Es 

a 

p 

Es. 

a 

P 

Es ' 

a 

P 

June . .. 

9,500 

0 

0 

4,917 

0 

0 

2,760 

0 

0 

17,177 

0 

0 

July 

• i 

1 


83 

0 

0 

• 



83 

0 

0 

August . 

600 

0 

0 

440 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

1,240 

0 

0 

September ... 

7,740 

0 

0 

477 

0 

0 

961 

0 

0 

9,178 

0 

0 

Octobei . 

18,505 

0 

0 

4,220 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

22,S15 

0 

0 

Not ember . .. 

4,989 

0 

0 

4,363 

0 

0 

4,224 

0 

0 

13,576 

0 

0 

December 

15,446 

0 

0 

i 



555 

0 

0 

16,001 

0 

0 

1900 













January 

95 

0 

0 

• * 



335 

8 

0 

430 

s 

0 

February 

595 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

735 

0 

0 

Match . ... 

19,595 

0 

0 

33,937 

0 

0 

15,574 

8 

0 

69,106 

8 

0 

April . ... 

1,948 

0 

0 

1,780 

0 

0 

2,061 

8 

0 

5,789 

8 

0 

May 

16,700 

0 

0 

1,458 

0 

0 

5,313 

S 

0 

23,471 

S 

0 

June 

22,873 

0 

0 

30,639 

0 

0 

32,749 

0 

0 

86,261 

0 

0 

July 

64,133 

13 

0 

17,508 

0 

0 

4,413 

0 

0 

86,054 

13 

0 

August , .. 

53,014 

0 

0 

32,198 

0 

0 

22,873 

0 

0 

1,08,085 

0 

0 

September 

33,052 

0 

0 

11,337 

0 

0 

25,947 

0 

0 

70,330 

0 

0 

October . 

54,662 

15 

3 

4,020 

0 

0 

3,536 

0 

0 

62,21S 

15 

1 

1 

November — . 

26,270 

4 

7 

8,633 

0 

0 

6,956 

0 

0 

41,859 

4 

7 

Total 

3,49,719 

0 

10 

1,56,110 

0 

0 

1,28,589 

0 

0 

6,34,418 

0 

10 


MANEKLAL N , 
Hu7\ir Depute (V’eotcn 
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Statement showing the amount of Tagavi given under the Zand' 
Improvement Act ( XIX of 18S3) 

s 


Kime of Month 

V-tgra 

AnUeavir 

HAnsot 

Total 


Es a p 

Es a p 

Es a p 

Es a p 

1899 





Tune 


IM 

• • 

« • 

July 

**« 


• 

• 

August 


• • 

• » M 

« » ••• 

September 

• 

• • 

• 

* • 

Octobei . . .. 

2,900 0 0 

• •• 

• » »l 

2,900 0 0 

Notembet 

2,775 0 0 


• 

2,775 ,0 0 

December 

200 0 0 


• • • • 

200 0 0 

1900 





January... 

2,800 0 0 

• 

200 0 0 

2,500 0 0 

Febiuary . . 

V 

2,750 0 0 


• « 

2,750 0 0 

March .. . 

7,100 0 0 

• • « 

1,295 0 0 

S,395 0 0 

Apnl 


500 0 0 

• • • 

500 0 0 

May 





i 49 

June 

300 0 0 


1,000 0 0 

1,300 0 0 

Inly . 

• • 

4 

415 0 0 

415 0 0 

August ... 



. 


Septembei 



* « 


October . 

• •• 

4 • 

• • • 

i • 

Novembei 


• 

• t 

• 

Total ... 

18,325 0 0 

500 0 0 

2,910 0 0 

21,735 0 0 


MANEKLAL N, 
Huzui Deputy Collector 












Ea'o Ealia'dur B. R Heblikar 


Answers by lido Bahadur B 12 Jlebhhar, Dish icl 
Deputy Collector, Sdtdia, to questions drawn up 
by the Famine Commission 


1 When the rams of 1 S99 commenced the out- 
look m the distnct iv as fair Tho harvests m the 
piecedmg two years weie about the average There 
was famine m 1890 and as tho harvests of tho two fol- 
lowing yeais weie not plentiful, tho people had not 
lecovcicd fiom the effects of the disiiess hoforo tho 
commencement of the last famine. 

2 The Ichanf sowings weie much below the 
noi mal. 

3 Tho av ei ago rainfall of the district (charge) 
is 25 inches and 80 cents, and tlm actual fall of 1899 
was 13 inches and 40 cents, which represented 51 
poi cent ol the aveiage Tlieie weie untimely 
eaily rams m that i eai and the rams that commen- 
ced in Septembei ceased m the month of October 
1899 

P) ehmmaiy Action 

6 Both. 

7 The giadual rise m prices of food-gi ains, the 
abnormal deficiency m lamfall, the failuro of ciops, 
cmigiation, increase in the number of stieot beg- 
gars, mci easing death-rate among cattle, great 
mcieasc m the number of cattlo hi ought to market 
for sale and the low' prices at which they weie sold, 
the clamora. for lehef m every village visited person- 
ally and the daily increase m the numbei of iehoE 
w oikeis on test worts 

8 The iehef measuies weie impiovenients of 
loads The tests weie leasonablc distance and pay- 
ment by results. 

11 At first Government forests weio opened 
Test woihs were then commenced at convenient 
centies at places which affoided convenience of 
drinking watei, and kitchens weie opened only at 
woiks, and pool -houses weio opened when tho worts 
bogan to be closed Tlieie w T as organisation of 
pnvato chanty only m three places, which was 
confined to the poor local residents 

12 Aftci the relief w'oiks weie regularly set on 
foot, Pauline Awal lvaikuns weie appointed, one foi 
each taluka who had to supervise the woik of Cucle 
Inspectors The Circle Inspectors as well a& the 
Famine Awal Kails uns had to submit then weeklv 
diai les through the jUamlatdais to the Sub-Dh lsional 
Othoeis The dianes of Famine Awal K.'ukuns 
w ere submitted to the Collector aftci sciutiny and 
remaiks m each office The lemarhs weie then 
communicated to the officeis conceined foi action 
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being taken. The work done by tins establishment 
was supervised both by the Mivmlatddr and the 
Sub-Divisional Officer. 

13 Yes Tho loans wore fh st issued for seed and 
cattle for labi sowings and then foi sinking wells to 
preserve standing crops These loans w ere adv anced 
liberally to cultivators only under the Land Impio- 
vement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts The loans 
for seed and cattle w ere recoverable m the same 
yeai and those for land improvement were lecover- 
ahle by instalments extending to not less than ten 
years. 

14. Yes In three Ululcas out of four in my 
chaige The average depth was 30 foot The 
digging of wells was encouraged as much as possible 
and it was highly successful m general m gaming 
the objects (a), ( b ) and {c). 

15. These wore load woiks and ropans to tanks 
The works were under the supervision of the Public 
Woiks Depaitment Haidly any of these wore 
under District oi Taluha Local Boaids 

Id The Code tasks , but I believe them wore 
changes, and tho tasks were exacted irrespective of 
sex and previous occupation 

17 This was so There was maximum wage, 
but no minimum w age noi rest day allowance nor 
allowance to dependants 

18 The great and rapid increase in the nnmbei v 
of woi leers on test woiks. 

Large Public Woils 

19 Laige public works. 

20. Public Works Depaitment The establish 1 - 
ment was lecruited as necessity arose There was 
no delay m opening the woiks 

25. Except kitchen mattois and classification 
of labourers, tho Public Works Officers wcio piact- 
lcally independent ot tho Civil Authouties m all 
matters , however Cml Authouties used to invests 
gate into complaints for short payments and to 
supeivise at their convenience the payments to 
labourers Iu fact they complied ivith the Code 
system as far as possible. 

26 Yes The the Special Civil Officer was 
selected fiom the Revenue establishment, genoially 
qualified by passing the Lowei Standard Depart- 
mental Examination and lus salary was Es. 50 pei 
mensem. The Special Civil Officer peiformed the 
duty of classifying labourers, managed the kitchen 
affairs and had to attend to complaints on all 
matters and report them to the Sub-Divisional Offi- 
cei and the Collector. 

(a) Yes, but they could not find time to ascer- 
tain the correctness of the calculation of waops 
and attend payments at all times. ° 

, 27 No 
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30 I do not thank that any further distinction 
is necessary than is now made, the piesent system 
being simple. 

31 The system was one of payment by lesults 
generally 

32 I think that if woiks will he started m pro- 
per time system of payment by results with neces- 
sary reductions m t"sks would do under propei 
arrangements and checks foi measurements and pay- 
ment of wages 

3 4. Looking to the condition of the workeis 
throughout I should say that the scale was adequate 
in the ciicumstances of the last famine 1 Then con- 
dition did not detenoiate. I cannot say they could 
save upon their earnings 

35 Rest day wage was given 'I do not think 
that the workers could earn more than the full wage. 
I thmk payment by results under conditions set 
down m answer to paragraph 32 with rest day 
wages would he pieferable 

36 I do not thmk that the minimum wage was 
too high. 

38 Payment was made once a week I do not 
think more fiequent payment would he desirable 
and practicable. 

39 When the people came to relief works they 
were paid bi-weekly At first payment otherwise 
than in this way threw the woikers into debt of the 
Bama 

40. Payment was made to the individual and I 
prefer this method. 

43 The maximum wage urns 2 annas and 6 pies 
foi ordinary laboureis The childien below 8 years 
were fed m the kitchen and those above 8 years 
and below twelve were classed m the 3rd Class. 
The weakly peisons capable of some woik were put 
to nominal work (in the 4th Class). 

44 None 

45 The muster-rolls were kept up The estab- 
lishment consisted of Mukddams, Maistris, Karkuns, 
Sub -Over seeis, Oveiseers, Supervisor and Super- 
vising Officers, and this establishment was m my 
opinion sufficient for introducing Code system on 
emergency The measuung and checking establish- 
ment was insufficient 

46 I believe by the orders of the Collector The 
giam was hit]ri and iowdn. I tlunk small vari- 
ations weie not taken into account 

51 Theie weie no small works m progress any 
where m my charge. Anangements weie made 
foi diaftmg people from one In ge woik to another 
as necessity arose 

Small Village Woi Is 

Theie weie none 

59 I thmk that it is quito desirable to open 
small relief w orks towards the end of a famine , 
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wlien it is highly desirable that the workois sliould 
he near then homes to attend to their agucultiual 
inteiests so that they may not suffer by delays, do 

Special Belief 

63 Attempt was made but w ithout success for 
want of men to manage the system 

64 The weavers and othei at ti/ans carrymg on 
business of sedentaiy natute showed aveision for 
ordmaiy telief works These aie also physically 
unfit for ordmaiy laboui 

66 Fust of all attempt w as made to induce the 
owners of cattle to take then cattle to the hills of 
the western talukas where glass was abundant 
Experience showed that the climate and the fodder 
did not agree with the cattle of the Desh and so the 
attempt was not completely successful Then tagiti 
was given to pui chase foddei The local foiests 
were thrown open, hut theie was liaidlv any glass 
to feed upon The lain sowings, which weie made 
with the assistance of tagai, pioduced some ioddei 
without corn w'luch was supplemented by kadbi 
imported fiorn othei paits from money earned by 
cait-luie About j of the agiicultmal cattle hate 
been saved and about ',ul of the milch cattle 

67 No The Eesli people hate gi eat pi o]udiee 
against grass fiorn the lull tiacts and the scheme 
which w'as gnen only a paitial tual was not fiuthor 
tried 

Gi atinloiis Belief 

68 The dependants were lehetedbv means of 
cooked food on laige relief woihs 

69. The form of giatuitous lelief omployod m 
this charge was bj means of doles in corn This 
foim was chosen as it saved the laboui of cooking 
and arrangements in connection therewith This 
foim appeared also to mmniue the chances of 
fiaud 

71. One pooi-houso was opened in this charge. 
This was opened when lelief woiks veio slioitly to 
he closed People of scveial classes attonded, 
especially the low castes. The numbois w’oie not 
how evei large 

72 Theie were haidly any such instances No 

73 Yes The inmates left the pooi*house as 
the piospects giadually lmpiotcd oi when they 
w'eie w r eeded out 

74 There w r ere no kitchens cvcopt at the lelief 
woiks and the ladius was fixed to be 5 miles 

75 The labion provided was Code lation and 
the meals weie distributed twice at lived tunes 
The people weie not allotted to take food attay 

78 The Civil kitchens weie opened geueially 
close to lelief tvoiks, but on lo^d tvoiks as the 
woik piogiessed, food was sent on caits and thciQ 
distributed by a lesponsible pet sou 



77 Admission to kitchens was restricted. 

(1) The Special Civil Officer had to satisfy 

himself that 

(tr) The applicant was a dependant of the 
woi ker. 

(o) That the applicant had a Dakhla from 
the Village Officers about his being unable to 
maintain himself and of his being within the 
fixed radius of the kitchen 

(c) That a, worker had become unfit for 
labour. 

74 (a) The ration of the poor-house was the 
same as given m Section 105 (c) of the Famine 
Code and it was of bajn or jowari. Yes It was 
vaiied 

75 (a) The village giatuitous relief list was 
diawn up by the Village Officers and these were 
checked by Circle Inspectoi s, Famine Awal Karkuns, 
Mdinlatd&rs and Divisional Officeis. 

76 («) Payment was made at the Chawdi in 
gi am generally daily and weekly at the discretion 
of the recipients or convenience of the Bama. 

77. (a) None 

78 Mostly Mardthas There was no reluctance, 
as food cooked by Mardthas is accepted by all clas- 
ses likely to attend relief works 

79 The persons m charge of kitchens were a 

Special Civil Officer, Kdikuns . and peons 

working undei him The kitchens weie supei vised, 
and accounts checked by all District Officers and 
remarks were made by each on visit hooks, which 
weie finally communicated to the Collector who 
passed final oideis 

80 None 

'Suspensions and i emissions of land revenue 

82. The land revenue has remained m arrears as 
follows — 


Tllulta 

Total Revenue. 

Arrears 


Es 

Rs. 

M&n 

90,327 

19,138 

Ivliatdv 

1,34,897 

50,036 

Khftadpur 

1,51 ,204 

59,824 

Tdsgaon 

1,56,127 

7,989 


Orders about remissions and suspensions aie not 
yet definitely passed. Inquiry is being made m the 
case of each individual defaulter and the remissions 
and suspensions will have to be settled aftei tho 
completion of this inquiry which is a very labounous 
task. 

83. Both will have to he taken into consideration 
The information will have to be obtained fiomthe 
Village Officers, then cheeked by Cn cle Inspectoi s oi 
General duty Kdrkuns, then by the Mdmlatdars and 
checked by the Divisional Officeis. Complaints 
about wroug information will be lnquned into by 
the Divisional Officers 
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8di ' Demissions and suspensions are left to be 
detei mined after tbe arrears are ascertained 

85 Tlieie is no Zannnddii system lieio as in 
Bengal. 

86. Not up to now at least 

Gene) ctl 

87. Yes Tlieie was famine m the distuct in 
1891 which was followed by one in 1896 and by the 
one now under inquny The lesources of the people 
were exhausted. As the people weio also quite 
aware of tho consequences of the famine of i876 
they availed themsehes of the lohef as much as 
possible 

S8 No 

89. The rehef uoikois generally belonged to low 
castes, Mahais, Eamoshis, &c There wote occu- 
pancy and otboi tenants, but then number was 
small in proportion 

90 The people vreie found to be more teadynow 
than at any tme before Fieqncncy of famines has 
overcome then vaiious pi ejudices They ha\o 
gained from expenence of past famines -winch hare 
occtined often within the time of then mommy 
Besides systems of relief ai o being giadually vastly 
improved so as to be as much effective as possible in 
l elievmg disti ess. 

91 They seem to be moie reluctant now than in 
previous famines In times of famines pnvato 
credit is veiy low and Tagfu, by -which one could 
maintain himself by starting some puvato work, has 
gieatly diminished the tendency to conti act puvate 
debts 

92 I think so 

91 In villages the statistics are maintained by 
Village Officeis and in Camps by Civil Officeis. 
These aie as mle checked by all bighei Distuct 
Officeis 

95 The high mortality wheie it was obseived 
was found to be due only to cholera 

96 It was impurity of water caused by insuffi- 
ciency, &c, which evidently gave use to choleia. 
The w r ells were cleansed New holes were made in 
Nalas to mciease the supply Tagai fiee of m- 
teiest oi money fiom the special grant for watei- 
supply was given to people possessing wells and 
who offeied to place then wells at the disposal of 
the public Peimanganate of potash was used on 
i eliet w r orks and m Municipal areas once and again 
if necessaiy. 

97 No other special arrangements were made 
noi did any seem necessary. r J hose m force had the 
desued effect The anangements weie supei vised 
by Medical, Public Woiks and District Officeis. 

98 There was a regular inspection "Whenever 
anything wrong was discoveied it was checked at 
once. 

99 The people were found to supplement then 
food with fruits of wild fig tiees, dued, powdered 
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and mixed with flour to make bread. This did not 
seem to tell upon their health m any noticeable 
degiee 

100 The proportion was insignificant 

102. There were only 20 orphans They were 
finally taken charge of by their relations. 

108 Cucumstances have not come to notice to 
lead me to make any suggestions regarding the 
fuither classification of the object or mipi ovement 
in the management of tbe funds. 

104 No 

104 ( a ) There were no such arrangements. The 
assumed consumption of the people impoitedwas 
leported by the Mdmlatd&rs in their foitmghtly 
lepoits I do not think this was quite accurate. 

105 None 

106 Only wheie wells have been sunk — 

■{a) Double cropping has natuially increased 
(b) This is attempted in the case of g.nden 

crops when food-giams aie grown sufficient for 

maintenance 

107 Oidinarily and not in times of famine does 
the practice prevail for evident reasons I think 
that cash wages have risen m sympathy with the use 
in prices 

109 The number of Staff Corps Officeis employ- 
ed were 2 and there weieno Native Officeis of the 
Native aimy or Non-Commissioned Officeis of the 
Butish Army employed in minoi posts I think 
officials of the Judicial and Educational Departments 
can be diawn. 

110 This agency was used m collecting sub- 
scriptions and in distributing charities Tins was 
successful wherevei it was tiled I think it can be 
extended to supervise payments at works, kitchens, 
poor-houses and village doles m laige towns whete 
men of education and respectability can be found. 

111. The death-rate was never high duiing the 
time the famine lasted except at the tune of choleia 
The number who attended tlie lelief voiks was 
nob any time appreciably diSpioportionate noi did 
then condition detenorate so as to attract attention 
Theie was no appieciahle vanation m effect The 
woikeis m places moie conveniently located than 
others m point of watei, shelter, &c , seemed to pull 
on bettei than otheisnot possessing such advantages 

112 No such complaint has come to my eais 
either in official mquuy or m pnvate talk with 
officeis on ielie£ woiks at 6 least m these paits, I 
can imagine such lesults but have not noticed facts 
to piove them 


B R HEBLIKAR, 
District Deputy Collectoi, Satdra. 
Dahucach, 11 ih Jomtaiy 1901 




Mr. Hardevram IT Haridas 


Answei s by Mr Sat devrrnn N Mat idas to the ques- 
tions draivn up by the Famine Commission. 


1 "When the rams commenced in June 1899, 
people were hopeful The character of the harvest in 
the two preceding years was bad 

2 The kharif sowings were very much below the 
normal Only about 7 0 per cent of the normal area 
was sown. 

3 The average rainfall m the district during the 
rainy season is about 40 inches The actual rain- 
fall in 1899 was between 15 and 20 inches, i e 40 or 
50 per cent of the average. 

The ram ceased in the latter portion of July 

There was no proper distribution of ram even m 
June and July. There was much rainfall m June, 
less in July and none after. 

4. In the land actually sown the outturn was 
about 25 per cent of the normal 

6 The necessity of relief was assumed from the ' 
extreme distress that made itself evident As far 
as I can say no test works were opened 

11. Poor-houses were opened at Surat under the 
control oE a committee and at several other places 
in' the district. 

II ( d ) In Surat and Blinder private funds were 
raised to establish cheap giam shops 

(2) The Mabajan fund was utilised for relief to 

respectable poor in the city of Surat 

(3) The Mah&jan also established a home foi 

destitute children 

(4) The Maha/jan also made contribution on 

each gram score towards administering relief 

14 Irrigation can be made m our district Moie 
about irrigation will follow hereafter 

The digging of wells was not to my knowledge 
encouraged to any extent Some people did resort 
to well irrigation, but on account of limited means 
of the ray ats the measures were not successful m pro- 
ducing any effect on crop prospects 

19. Large work was opened at Barbodhan in 
Olpdd 

34. Complaints have reached me that the scale 
of wages adopted was inadequate. 

52. Small village works were not undertaken. 

60. There are many aboriginal tribes m the dis- 
trict. Great unwillingness to take relief was shown 
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by the tribes. Belief bad to be taken borne to many. 
The measures taken to distribute relief were not 
very successful. 

63. No special measures as far as I know were 
taken to relieve artisans m their own crafts. 

66 & 67 Attempts were made to import fodder 
for the cattle, but in spite of the best efforts there 
was heavy mortality amongst the cattle 

82. I do not think there were any remissions or 
suspensions of land revenue, because nearly 90 
per cent of the revenue was collected I am in- 
formed out of this 90 per cent , only 5 per cent was 
taken from the layafcs and 85 per cent from the 
Savkars I shall dwell more fully on this question 
hei emaf ter. 

87 & 88 The following figures will show that in 
the parts of the district most affected by famine, 
very laige numbers had to be relieved. I made in- 
quiries in about September last At that time m the 
village of — 

(a) Pdrdi in Mdndvi, with a population of 550, 
there were 123 on dole. 

(1) Amba in Mandvi — population 668, 161 on 
dole. 

(c) Kurowli in Mdndvi — population 563, 101 
on dole. 

(d) Nanicher m Mdndvi — population 592, 253 
on dole. 

(<?) Motichei m Mandu — population 1,163, 
250 on the dole 

In the poor-house at Mandvi there were over 
1,100 persons The people m Mdndvi supplemented 
their doles by eating flowers and tamarind leaves. 
Asa necessary consequence, these Kuhparaj people 
suffeied very much through famine-diarrhoen. The 
relief was very insufficient throughout. The heavy 
mortality tells its own story. 

89 The people m receipt of relief generally be- 
longed to the Kalipar.y. 

90. Even the poor K&liparaj evinced the great- 
est dislike to go on relief they preferred to 
die at home than go to works Belief had to he 
taken to them The dangei is not of people being 
very ready to seek relief, but of many being ex- 
cluded fiom relief on account of their not going to 
works. A proper system which would take into 
consideration this factor — people’s unwillingness — 
should be adopted Even duriug the woist famines 
people m India would be most reluctant to keep 
body and soul together with other people’s money 

95 & 99. I have already stated that m Mandvi 
people did resort to rank vegetation to satisfy the 
craving of hunger. In Moi kantlia m the Ulpdd 
Tsiluka the distress was so great that Kolis lived on 
Moras, a salt sea-weed There was very large mor- 
tality amongst the Kolis Famine-diarrhoea — mis- 
called cholera — was carrying away large numbers of 
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these Kolis. It is stated that the mortality was so 
great 113 . M&ndvi that m the course of about a week, 
more than 3,000 died of “ cholera, ” which, I think, 
means famine diarrhoea, the result of semi starvation 
and feeding on wild vegetable products. 

102 Orphans were handed over to the — 

( 1 ) Priends and relations, 

(2) Missionaries, and 

(3) M aha] an home for destitute children 

104 Complaints did reach us of the insufficiency 
of rolling stock, and the delay m getting waggons 
for fodder, &c 

105 Belief works were so far distant from some 
of the distressed parts and so few, that there were 
many who suffered from want of assistance, so no 
complaints of the nature implied m this question 
was possible 

110 Non-official agency was made use of during 
the famine for the maintenance of orphans, establish- 
ment of cheap grain shops and distributing relief. 
It was successful And there is scope for its 
extension. 

H. N HABIDAS 


Surat, 13th January 1901 




Mr HARDEVERAM NANABHAI HARIDAS. 


Supplementary answers by Mr . Eaideicrdm NdndbJuh Uandds 
to the questions of the Famine Commission < 

Irrigation 

In bad years like tbe one we are parsing through, the 
need for artificial watering becomes veiy pressing The 
danger of crop failure would be \ ery much minimised if some 
means of supplying water to tbe lliedu weie adopted by 
the State The State may help the kbedu by liberal 
allowances for digging wells It may also grant liberal aids 
to private individuals or companies who undertake to start 
works for supplying water to the khedus by means of steam 
pumps, digging aitesian wells, etc 

If some portion of the revenue were devoted to construct 
canals or dams annually e\ en in good years, thousands of 
biglias can bear very good crops and save tbe State much 
money in the time of famine The famine relief as now 
administered does very little permanent good. 

Every year heavy floods rise in the Tdpti and the 
Narbada and immense volumes of water run into the Indian 
Ocean without doing any good to the country around I 
should think this water or at least some portion of it should, 
by some artificial means, be utilized and stored up and used 
for land irrigation By a propeily formulated scheme 
prepared under the best expert advice, the flood water may be 
so distributed m canals, dams, tanks, etc , as to form good 
source of watei -supply in diy season and at the same time 
the danger of heavy damage which the country often suffers 
through the floods destroying the ci ops u ould m fact disappear 

I have no doubt that if some scheme of the kind hinted 
above is adopted failure of ciops on a large scale would be an 
impossibility 

Crop, i»tc, Reports 

I cannot understood the significance of Question G 
Surely tho village officers do fiom time to time make reports 
about -crop prospects, rainfall, difficulties, etc , m collecting 
revenue and general state of the lavats, i e , how far they aio 
able or unable to bear the State revenue and how far they 
are able to maintain themselves and their families If theso 
reports do go regularly to the higher officers they must be 
always m a position to predict any impending fuiluie ol 
crops "Why should they wait till there is a crop failuie oi 
till the so-called test-u orks are opened ? The distress does 
commence to a very large extent before the officeis are 
aware of tho crop failuie I am afraid theie is either — 

I ( a ) some flaw in the system of reporting adopted 
by village officers , 

(4) that these reports aie not caiefully prepared md 
hence they do not truly represent the pio=pects of 
season , or 

II those responsible are slow or reluctant foi 
reasons not before the non-official classes to adopt speedy 
measures for meeting tbe distress 

Perhaps- all tbe three causes operate togetner 

I think if theie is an efficient system of prospects report- 
ing even tbe probable extent of tbe impending calamit) cau 
very easily be estimated On the appearance of the fiist 
symptoms some scheme of immediate relief to tbe khedu 
should be adopted A liberal and moie extensive scheme, 
ram 120—1 
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even if a little extravagant, is moie advisable tlnn one which 
advocates stingy parsimony 

In tbo Surat District the lino of action adopted m tho 
mattei of opening relief ivories and affording relief assistance* 
seems to have been highly' objectionable 

Foi some months after flic bun ino became inevitable 
no effective mensuie seems to b ive been taken to open icliof 
works Some woik was opened at Baibodbnn, Olprtd 
Taluka It was wh it may bo edit d a big vv oik It did do 
mnob soivice but it was m itself not enough to afford relief 
to thousands m tho disliiet foi whom veiy, very little, 
next to nothing, seems to have bum done Tho B nbodhnn 
works did afford some relief to even a few m Olpad 'J'^luku 
But strange to state that v.hon the distress was llie gieatcst 
these Baibodh an works were closed, and instead of Bnrbodh in, 
woiks were opened at Areth m Mmdvi and in otlici placoB 
not near tho affected parts m tho < Jlpftil Taluk i The Olprtd 
people then had no near relief woiks to go to, and 1 am 
afraid many must have died on account of the closing of the 
Barbodhan works. 

The disticss in Olpitd was vny gri it I r allv cannot 
say at whose instance the Baibodhan works were closed 
Cheap gram shop might have bc< n opened at Bander and 
some Local Fund money nucht have be on distiibnlcd 
But the liolp so given was ven, vi r\ little Surely tho 
authorities might have found some means of helping the 
people m Olpdd 

No big work schcnu will prove of much success m 
relieving distress Pcoyle art naturally reluctant to go to 
woiks and the great distance which they h i\e to go to find 
relief on such w oiks proves an additional f tic toi to detract 
from their usefulness Even the gioat mortality m some 
works frighten the people to a yen great extent They 
would prefer dying in their own villages ruber than on 
tho works I am afraid the system of cattle it lit f was not 
’efficient Large mort llity of cnttlo in tho district testify to 
the inefficiency I may say fiorn iifoimation tliut moro 
than 50 pei cent of tho cittlo succumbed to starvation 

Large relief works may have a place m relief programme 
They serve some useful pui pose 

Small village relief works also must have a prominent 
place m relief prog mm mo 

I should suggest, however, that as soon ns the prospect 
reports show an indication of i bnd y ear stops should bo taken 
that the ordinary industrial life m tho villages should not bo 
disoigamsed Some system to take both w oik and wages to 
every one likely to suffer should be framed ind adopted 

It is a great mibtake in my opinion to think of famine 
measures only when famine is amongst us 

Once it lias assumed gigantio proportions, nothing that 
the State can do will cheek its progress or magnitude It m 
beyond the means of the State to meet with sneli a big 
calamity, the existence of which the State becomes aware when 
it is too late A portion fiom the Impoiial revenue should 
every yeai he actu illy expended even in goed times in 
measures which will give the countiy some strength to bear 
calamities like famine The State may undeitahe and 
encourage irrigation w orks, industrial and agiicultural educa- 
tion— ‘works, in short, calculated to improve the matenul 
prospects of the country Some such measuies were, I think, 
recommended by tlio Famine Commission of 1880 or 18S1. 
Not much has been done, I am afiaid, m Siuat or elsewhere 
to adopt any of the lecommendations of the I amine Com- 
mission of 1880 81 


Collection op Land Revenue 

In my previous communication I ha\e stated that nearly 
85 per cent of the revenue was collected from the b tvkdrs, 
only 10 per cent being collected from the Lhedu We can 
only infer under the circumstances that the authontie3 had to 
adopt this course of recovering laud revenue from tho sdvkdrs, 
because it was impossible to recover it from the khedu The 
khedu were m a state of chronic poverty A large majority 
of them had no me'ans of subsistence In M'mdvi, the distress 
was so great that many of the KAli Part] had to sell even tho 
bamboos of their huts and were practically homeless "What a 
sad story ! Even without being subject to any pressure for 
the payment of Government due and at the first symptoms of 
distress numbers have to go homeless and sell even the bamboos 
of their huts 1 Such a state of poverty can haidly be 
imaginable To collect revenue from such uas out of 
question The pioblem for the poor was how to drag out 
an existence Under these difficulties we can well understand 
that sdi hi. i s were tapped I am of opinion that the recovery 
of revenue fiom the sdxlarslias no authority in, and is in 
direct violation of, the provisions of law An inquiry into the 
legality of the mode of recoi ery is not pertinent to scope of 
this paper Even conceding, and I do most frankly make 
that concession, that the action of the officers concerned was 
tho dnect lesult of their consideration for the welfare of the 
rayats, I am of opinion that this kindness will result in the 
total ruin of the khedu “ Government revenue had to he 
collected to the last pie Remission meant loss of so much 
revenue suspension could not be granted, because it would be 
impossible to recover much revenue from’ people m such state 
of indigence even at some future time m succeeding years 
The sdvkdr was there, he had rayat’s money and he must pay 
Government gets its full revonne and khedu escapes payment ’ 
Some such similar kind of logic represents what most likely 
was passing in the minds of the officers To properly reahzi 
the extent of the mischief done by forcing the sdvkdr to pay 
the revenue, let us examine h >w far the khedu Ins to depent 
upon the sdvkdr The savkdr is an important factor in thi 
khedu's life No doubt, in most cases tho khedu is m th< 
clutches of tho sdvkdr No doubt the khedu is only s 
serf on hie own land I may even go so far as to concede al 
that is said senseless or sensible against him But it is ai 
admitted fact — it may sound paradoxical' — that tho sdvkd 
is the khedu' s only support The sdvkdr is as lmportan 
to the khedu as the food he daily takes The khedu v unt 
money foi his domestic wants , he wants money for hi 
trade, he wants money to pay Government revenue II 
has no capital of his own He must go to the sivkdr Tb 
khedu m bis poverty is id himself an unsafe secunt 
for any money-lender The only security which 
likely to pa\ the sdvkdr for tho monev be advance 
is land in possession or occupancy of the khedu I 
proportion as the khedu' s poverty increases his credi 
decreases. Want of credit on the one side and tho increa: 
mg want of money on the other both combino to encourag 
tho sdvkdr to press the screw a little too tight on the khedi 
Any measure which injuriously affects the hhedu's cred 
and makes it difficult for him to get money will onl 
tighten the sdvkdr’s grasp And naturally so 

This year the Government have recox ered money froi 
sdvkdrs The result already is, the khedu's credit is dim 
mshed and he finds it impossible to find money even on tb 
security of the land. The recovery of the levenno fiom th 
sdvkdrs has in fact increased his indebtedness to tho sdvki 
He will have to pay the revenue, and decidedly interest ' 
tho sdvkdr, In spite of the good intentions of the officer 
tho liability of tho khedu to pay bis sdvkdr can and wi 
never he extinguished Tho savkdr will recover, the kbc<3 
will have to pay. Tho khedu will lose his all I am nfrn 
he has lost all Sdvkdis liavo already begun to refuse, I ai 
informed, lending any money to khedu. Even if they hav 
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not dono so and if the present policy is to be followed 
m future years, ho will refuso to make any advances to the 
khedu The khedu having no money and lost his credit, 
will be still more exposed to the exactions of the savkdr 
Even if advances are made by the sdvkdrs they will be 
only on terms most ruinous to the khedu The result 
will be that either the khedu will be still more hopelessly 
m the clutches of the sd,vkdr or be totally ruined Has not 
the State with the best intentions in the world contributed to 
a large extent to bring about this result ? And yet I was 
surprised that some gentleman m office had not much to say 
when he was speaking about this method m the Legislative 
Council as to what is expected as the lesnlt of this mode of 
collecting revenue W ell mav the khedu m more sense than 
ono say, “ Save me from my friends ” 

Even the sdvkdr will collapse m (lie long lun by the 
ruin of his constituents What will become of the khedu 
then ? 

Legislation for the protection of the khedu is talked of 
Such legislation will do but little good The best remedy is 
to find means for the improvement of the matenal condition 
of the khedu by relaxing the demand foi revenue, by 
constructing works of importance, by initiating a proper 
system of industrial education and by encoui aging good 
agriculture, but above all by making money moio accessible 
to the khedu The only way of piotectmg him fiom the old 
sdvkiir is to create a new sdvkai in the shape of Agncul- 
tuial Banks from which the khedu can get easy advances 
for all his wants Capital is the ciy supply it and 
increase it 

The Government will be well advised, I think, to take 
up the question of the extreme poverty, of the khedu m 
right earnest They may also institute a sort of an indus- 
trial and economical suivey ind consider seiiously the 
question, “What should be done to develop village industries 
and to supply capital to the poor ” 

Famine Orphans 

I am afraid the tamrae has left many thousand orphans 
quite helpless Some have found then way m charitable 
homes for destitute childien like the one we have jn Surat 
and of which I am Honorary Secretary In this home we 
have about loO children of all ages We give them food, 
fiothes and medicine We have recently opened a primary 
school for them and soon shall open an industrial school and, 
if funds permit, shall have an agricultural farm, etc Our 
home is maintained till now for moie than six months 
intuely through charitable funds Some have been taken up 
by the Missionaries It may be mentioned m this place that 
ilmost all of these are chiefly maintained from charitable 
Hinds But a large number remain uuhelped 

These orphans have to bo fed, educated, and given a 
lecent stait in life Orphanages like the one I am m 
charge of can impart industrial and agricultural education 
md take charge of them But what is to become of them 
ivhen -they grow old ? In fact they belong to no one. 
Unless institutions like ours have sufficient means to give 
them a start in life or to establish village settlements for 
such orphans, their fate is difficult to comprehend We 
may establish model industrial and rural villages on sound 
economical principles I am sure such villages will directly 
or indirectly produce many beneficial results It is beyond 
the scope ot this paper to discuss all possible schemes But 
where is the money to come ? Community has done much 
It will do much m the way of famine relief But the State 
is hound to do all it con to provide for and impiove the 
prospects of the famine children Up to now, as far as 
I know, very little is done by the State ior the orphans, who 
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should be the first charge on the revenue In theory the 
-State ib the patent of all children Let it be so in practice 
The community, if pioperly helped bj' the State, will take up 
the case of the children, I suggest that very liberal grants 
should be made irrespective of caste or creed for the main- 
tenance of 01 phanages, and the State should make the large 
grants of land, money, etc , for the maintenance of these 
orphanages and also for the establishment of industrial and 
agricultural school and village settlements I have just 
mentioned to he conducted undor the auspices of private 
bodies The State must also as parents of the Hindu and 
other non-Cbustian children legard itself as Hindu and 
non-Christian and must not show partiality towards prosely- 
tising bodies, who are ever ready for an opportunity to 
make " Real Christians ” and who are backed up by oil 
the wealth of Europe and America Such proselytising 
bodies being richly endowed, do not stand iri'nced of much 
State help The question of the famine orphans ought te 
have occupied a prominent place in the deliberation of the 
Commission It would have been far better if the questior 
was more fully gone into by Commission ' Enquiry may hi 
instituted how far the famine works that were undertaker 
will be permanently beneficial to the country. 


HARDEVERAM NAN ABB. AI H ARID AS. 

Gopipura, 21st January 1901 
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grass) liad abundantly grown up , kadab u as pro- 
duced in 31,291 acies (34 pel’ cent of the occupied 
area) and grass in 20,733 acres (about 23 per cent 
of the occupied lands), about 300 bundles of kadab 
and about 2,000 lbs of grass weie produced per 
acie and the puces of both grass and kadab were 
very high throughout the year 

5 The total population of the taluka is 52,211, 
out of which 28,008, oi nearly 52 per cent , depend 
exclusively on agriculture as petty cultivators and 
16,104, or 31 per cent , aio agricultural labourers 
(including dependants). 

2?) elhmnu) y Action 

6. With the first indication of distress, reports' 
regarding the state of the ciops, the condition ot the 
people and the increase of ci lines duo to scarcity 
and use in prices u ere submitted to the Collector, 
and under liis orders Satlidi av test-uoik v as opened 
on 26tlt Novembei 1899 The n oik attracted more 
than 7,000 people (about 13 per cent of the popula- 
tion) uluch indicated that serious distress existed m 
the taluka Other reliof measures were subsequently 
undertaken. 

7 Tlie following facts indicated the existence 
of distress and the necessity of relief measures — 

s (1) Rice of more than 30 per cent in the 
market prices of the staple food-grams 

(2) Increase of cumo due to a general rise m 
puces, and to a scarcity of food About 25 
dacoities and robbeues and a number of petty 
thefts were committed m the month of September 
for plundering tbo food-grains, 

(3) A large increase in the number of beggars 
and wandeieis m the towns of Munch i and Bou- 
dhan 

(4) Migration of a number of laboniers to Surat 
and other places in search of employment 

8. The first relief measure undertaken was the 
opening of the Satbav Iv test-woik by the Local 
Board on 26th Novembei 1899 In order to gauge 
the extent of distress, the pioiisions of the Tam mo 
Code regarding the relief woiks were strictly com- 
plied with. The workers were divided into gangs. 
Payment was made according to lesults and the 
wages given did not exceed the famine wages accord- 
ing to the Code. The test- work lasted 8 days and 
nearly 7,500 peisons (about 14 per cont. of the 
population) were attiacted to the woik. Most of 
them weie agricultural labouiers nho u ere unable 
to get work on account of failure of ciops A small 
number of petty cultivators who bad no fodder also 
went to the work The test-u ork was closed on the 
3rd December and Karanj Relief Work was opened 
on 6th December under the Public Works Depait- 
ment. 

9. The lists of relief woiks with surveys and 
estimates are not kept m the tdluka office. In the 
month of September 1899 lists of relief woiks were 
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piepared and submitted to tlie Collector. The 
estimates of cost and survey weie made by tlie 
Public Works Department 

10 According to the Commissioner’s ordei only 
laige public woiks were included m the relief pro- 
gramme The piogiamme of small village woiks 
was leady from the beginning as it is maintained by 
the Taluka Local Board 

11 (a) The test-work at Sathavav was opened on 
26th November and closed on 3rd December 1899. 
No other test-work was undertaken, but regular 
relief woik was opened two days aftei the close of 
the test- work 

(b) There was only one poor-house at the head- 
quarters of the taluka. It was opened on 22nd 
Apiil 1900 

(c) (l) The kitchen on the Karanj Relief Work 
was opened on 5th January 1900 and on the Areth 
Relief Work on 2oth April 1900 

(n) In twelve large villages of the taluka, village 
kitchens were opened on 15th July 1900, but as 
"they were found unsuited to the condition of this 
taluka and as many of the Kahpara] refused to 
leceive cooked food, the kitchens were closed m ten 
villages in about a week and only two kitchens at 
(1) Bodhan and (2) Tadkesar were maintained 

{<£) Wth/A begiatung of November L&99 the people 
of Mdndvi collected about Rs 600 for the relief of 
the poor. “Bhudka” was piepared and distributed 
to the poor from 3rd Decembr 1899 

(e) Government forests weie not opened m this 
taluka 

12. Bor the purpose of village inspection and 
control, the tdluka was divided into thiee relief circles 
m the month of January The two permanent 
Cucle Inspectors and one General Duty Kdrkiin were 
placed in charge of these cucles They weie re- 
quired to move about actively, to obseive the gene- 
ral condition of the people and to supeivise the 
distribution of giatuitous relief m villages 

In March when the disti ess became more acute 
a famine Aval-karkiin was appointed, to whom a 
portion of the taluka was assigned His duties 
were similar to those of a Relief Mdmlatddi In 
order to enable me to move about more actively for 
village inspection and to supeivise the Circle In- 
spectors work, I was relieved of a pait of my oidi- 
nary duties at the same time 

In July when, on account of close of relief works, 
the woik of village inspection and other famine woik 
became heavier, another extia Aval-kdrkun for 
famine duty was appointed and a portion of the 
ta'luka was assigned to him for village inspection 
and foi enquiries mtotagdvi application. 

(&) No arrangements were made to stimulate 

the local employment of laboui 

(c) A committee of four persons was appointed 

to supervise the distribution of Bhudka in the 
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foTrn of Maud vi The accounts of the fund were 

kept by the Municipal Secretaiy 

13 Very few applications for loans were leceiv- 
ed before the beginning of January 1900, but fiom 
that time the demand for tagavi continued to 
mciease. 

The amount of tagavi granted foi diffeient objects 
dunng the year is as under — • 

/ Tinder Land Jmproi ement Act, 1SS3 
Its 

6,135 for irrigation wells 
34,046 for other implements of land 

Under Agriculturists’ Loans Act , 1884 
Rs a p 

22,065 0 0 for the purchase of seeds 

12,127 0 0 do bullocks 

6,759 0 0 do grass 

6,031 8 0 for subsistence to poor cultivators. 

1,100 0 0 for rebuilding of houses destroyed 
by fire 

Most of the loans were given on the security of 
lands In a few cases personal security was 
accepted and three sureties have been taken m each 
case 

Loans have been granted to all the classes of 
bond fide cultivators — Parsis, Bajputs, Bohonls, 
KachbiAs, Bobs, as well as to the aboriginal tribes 
(Chodlnafs, Gamtas, Dublas, &e ). Out of the total 
amount, Bs 58,487-8-0 hare been gi anted to the 
Kaliparaj and Es 29,876 to other classes Neai ly 
90 per cent of the amount advanced will probably 
beiecoveied. 

14 Iriigation wells can he made in the southern 
and w estern parts of the taluka as well as m the 
villages on the bank of the Biver Tapti On the 
cessation of the rains of 1899, the average depth 
below the surface of water was about 6 feet m these 
villages Iu the forest villages and where the lands 
ate stony, many of the wells had dried up m 
January and m others the average depth was about 
2 feet The digging of wells was encouraged by 
loans and almost all the applications for tagiivi were 
sanctioned. The total amount granted for the pur- 
pose is Bs 6,135, and 32 new iriigation wells have 
been constructed m the year As these W'ells were 
constructed after January 1900, they were not useful 
for the purpose of saving last year’s ciop, but tliev 
were successful as a permanent improvement as 
well as a temporary measure to employ labour 

15 Before legular relief works were opened m 
the tfiluka, Sathavav tank work w^as undertaken. 
The work w r as sanctioned by the District Local Board 
as a test-work, and it was conducted under the super- 
vision of the District Deputy Collector and Presi- 
dent of the Tdluka Local Board and of the Mamlat- 
dai. 

16 On the test-woik, the labourers were divided 
into gangs, and task was prescribed for eaoh gang. 
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Tue woik was measured out by the overseer or snb- 
overseer and payment was made according to result. 
Each gang consisted of a number of men, women 
and working children The task of a woman was 
calculated for payment at 75 per cent, of that of a 
man and of a working child 50 per cent. Men were 
generally employed as diggers and women and chil- 
dren as carriers Previous occupation of the 
workers was not taken into consideration, but most 
of the labourers belonged to the labouring classes 

17. Payment on the test-work was made accoid- 
mg to results, but no worker was paid less than the 
minimum wage according to the Famine Code. No 
allowance was granted to the dependants or for 
rest-day 

18. Though the labourers were given famine 
wages on the test- wot k and though no allowance to 
the dependants was paid, nearly 7,500 persons 
(about 14 per cent of the population of the t&luka) 
were attracted to the work These facts indicated 
that serious distress existed m the taluka and regu- 
lar relief works were required. 

Small Village TPorhs. 

52 Small village works were not undertaken 
by Government, but two small works were opened 
by the Local Boaid for gmng employment near 
their homes to Kaliparaj people, who refused to go 
to the relief works, after the outbreak of cholera in 
the month of May They were (1) Mandvi-Devgad 
road and (2) Moticher road. 

53. Both the works undertaken by the Board 
weie road works. 

54 They were conducted under the supervision 
of the Local Fund Overseer and the members of the 
Taluka Local Board. 

55 They were not conducted by means of non- 
ofhcial agency 

56. In the beginning payment was made in strict 
proportion to results Subsequently minimum 
wages according to the Code were given to females 
and workiug children, and to the males one pice 
more than the minimum wage was given 

Employment was given to every one who wanted 
it 

57 The system of selection of applicants was 
not tried. 

58. Both the works were more than 12 miles 
distant fiom the large public works, and labourers 
were not di awn from the relief works. 

59. In my humble opinion small village works 
are more suited to the condition of the Kalipara] and 
other backward tribes than large public works and 
relief can only be administered satisfactory to 
these people by means of small works. They dis- 
like to live together m laige herds, They are 
incapable of working steadily under discipline. 
They would rather starve Qi eke out a miserable 
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existence at their homes than to go to a relief -work 
at a distance from their villages. All possible 
measures were taken to induce these people to go to 
the lelief works, but many of them obstinately de- 
clined and majority of those who went to the works 
left the work after staying there for a short time. 
To prevent death from starvation many of them 
were admitted to the dole list. 


Special Relief 

60. Nearly 74 per cent of the population of the 
tdluka are Kalipaiaj (aboriginal .tribes) The 
principal of them aie . — 


Kama of the tribe 
DubMs , . 
Bhils 

Chodharas 

G-amtds 

Dhodias 


Populatiou 

4,72 2 
5,164 
2d, 129 
5,032 
165 

38,212 


No special test n ere applied to them When 
test-u ork at Sathavav (which is situated m the centre 
of the Kahparaj villages and where fuel is avadablel 
was opened they were forwaid to take relief 
about 7,500 Kahparaj (about 20 per c „t 'f r 
population) had gone to the work. But « 

test-work was closed and relief work w™ r 
at Kaianj, which is more than 12 wiles distantf* ^ 
the nearest Kahparaj village and Z1 than 
20 miles distant from many of their vilh,™ 16 to 
of the efforts of the TaMtis Cirde Tnlrf ! “ S P lte 
other relief officers, many’ really need^Kh) 8 ^ 
sullenly and obstinately refused to goto 
and a majority of those who went returned ’ 
a short stay They alleged that — d fter 

(1) The climate did not agree with them 
Js^tofgre^" 06 0ftbeWOrl ‘ fro “ a*.* villages 

hoasly ° 0Uld le “ Te *** “Mo and 

(4) the weekly payments did not suit them , 

[o) they could not earn suffinpnf- t 
maintenance, sufficient for their 

(6) they cannot obtain sufficient fuel 

In Apul when the relief wnrlr „ 

Aieth (which is a Kaliparai nUaJ^) TZ ° pen t ed at 
relief workers rose to about 3 f 00(?m oLZ^Z' °f 
it was expected that many otW= ° ne , Wee k and 
would goto the work But 1™, m need of relief- 
broke out and many of the ZZZ unfo1 lately 
their villages m consequence Tn? leturned to 
from starvation many 9 of the Ll l deaths 
relief works and others were ad mufff fr0m t{le 

Prom that time a C n S ed °l ]le dole 
especially the Ohodhards, showed Seat E 'f 1, P ara J» 
to go to the work Two Low 1 reJ «ctance 

opened to giye employment to thest Zl i* Were 
their homes Only the peonle of iP pIe near 
Mcmity of the works wenUo the works ^ m th ° 
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' 61 Forest woiks were not opened m the 
taluka, but grass-cutting in the jungles was under-* 
taken by the Forest Departments The work was 
Commenced on 20th. September and closed on 30th 
November. The total expenditure incurred was 
Bs. 1,9S2, and it gave employment to a number of 
Kahparaj people. 

62 > Able-bodied persons were not engaged at 
any time on works of private utility at public 
expense 

63 There are only a few artisans (weavers and 
others) m this taluka They were able to earn 
then livelihood m then own crafts , and it was not 
necessary to rendei any assistance to them 

64. As the artisans (weavers, &c ,) were able to 
maintain themselves m their own crafts, it was not 
necessary foi them to go on oidmary relief works. 

65 No such measures weie taken 

66 Scarcity of fodder was felt m only 20 western 
villages In othei parts of the ta'luka fodder was 
plentiful Free passes for cutting grass fiom the 
jungle were issued to poor cultivators who had no 
fodder, aud to well-to-do cultivates m need of fod- 
der Grass from the forest was sold at the late of 
Bs 2-3-0 per 1,000 lbs Besides, in April 54,500 lbs. 
of glass and m July 18,000 lbs weie distributed free 
to poor cultivators 

67 Operations were not undertaken in this 
taluka foi supplying compressed grass to other 
places, hut fiee passes foi cutting grass from the 
jungle were issued to the cultivates of Olpad 
Taluka 


Gratuitous Relief 

68. On largo public woiks the dependants of 
the workers were relieved by tbe distribution of 
cooked food At no period the allowance to tbe 
dependants was paid in cash Small village works 
were not undertaken by Government, and on Local 
Fund works no allowance was paid to depen- 
dants 

69 Gratuitous relief m villages by tbe dole 
was most employed m this tdluka, because it was 
most suited to the local conditions than other forms 
of gratuitous relief Most of the lecipients belong to 
tho Kahparaj (aboriginal tribes) These people are 
very superstitious, and they do not take their meals 
even m the presence of other memheis of their 
families Besides, the diffeient tribes object to eat 
food prepared by members of other tribes 

70 Most of the recipients of giatuitous relief in 
villages belong to the Kahparaj (aboriginal tribes) 
A few Kolis and Bohoras, who were eligible under 
Section 57 of the Famine Code, weie admitted to 
relief, but their number was always insignificant 
These classes axe always reluctant to accept gratui- 
tous relief and special test were not applied to 
them. 
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The recipients of gratuitous relief wore selected by 
the Circle Inspectors and other lelief officers. 

71 The poor-house at Mlndvi was opened on 
22nd April 1900. Most of the inmates of the house 
we Dub Ms, Chodhards, Gamtds, Bluls and Wasd- 
•yds The number of inmates was largest m July 
when it exceeded 900 persons No other poor-house 
was opened m the tdluka. 

72 Vagrants and immigrants woio admitted to 
tho poor-house if unfit foi work. Also persons who 
icfused to go to relief works were admitted, if m 
danger of starving Orphans, sick and incapable per- 
sons eligible for dole weie also sent to the pool -house 
by Circle Inspectors and other relief officers. Per- 
sons who refused to work on the relief works wore 
not sent to the poor-house as punishment. 

73 The inmates of the poor-house wero inspect- 
ed from time to time by the Superintendent, MAm- 
latddr and othox officers, and persons lit for work were 
sont to the relief works Aftei tho rams broke, 
such persons wero sent to thoir homes, as work was 
then available in the v lllages. 

74 Befoio the rains broke, villago kitebons acre 
not opened in this tdluka In the month of July 
kitchens wero opened m 12 villages, hut as they w oie 
not suited to tho local conditions they neio closed 
under tho Collector’s orders m 10 villages after a 
week and weie kept open m only 2 -villages Each 
hitebon was expected to servo tho villages m chaige 
of one talati (usually 3 or 4 villages). 

76 In tho village kitchens minimum ration pre- 
scubed m the Famine Code wns piovidod Meals 
were distributed twice, once in the morning at 
about 10 A it and in the evening at about G PM 
The people weie compelled to feed near the village 
Cbouri where the food was prepared and they wero 
not allowed to take food aw ay 

76. Civil or village kitchens were opened after 
the closute of relief works. 

77 The admission to kitchens was not free. 
When kitchens were first opened, all the dole 
recipients wero admitted and afterwards only those 
peisons who were eligible for the dole were ad- 
mitted by the Cirole Inspectors and other relief 
officeis. 

74A In the poor-house minimum ration pre- 
sciibed m Section 106 of the Famine Code was pro- 
vided The morning meals consisted of nee and 
dal and in the evening jowdn bread and vegetables 
were given In case of sickness or weakness nulk 
kanji and other articles were provided by the Hospital 
Assistant, 1 

75 A The village gratuitous relief lists were 
drawn up by the Cncle Inspectors and they were 
checked fiom time to time by the Mdiniatddr 
Famine Aval-karkhns and other higher officers. 
The dole recipients were also inspected by the 
above officers irom time to time Generally the re- 
cipients were inspected by these officers at least 
twice every month. 
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76 A Grain was distributed daily va tbe morning 
to tlie dole recipients by the village officers at the 
villago Choura and m villages where there are no 
Chouras at the house of the Patil. Payments were 
not made m cash at any time. 

77A. Befoie the outbrealc of cholera m the begin- 
ning of May, gratuitous relief m villages was given 
only to those who were eligible under Section 57 
of the Code Affcei the outbieak most of tbe 
workeis deserted tbe work and leturned to their 
homes and tbe epidemic spread tbioughout tbe 
taluka Dysenteiy, dianhoea and fever also pre- 
vailed in many of the villages, and the distress 
became moi e acute and tbe condition of tbe Kali- 
para] became vei y miserable At that time refugees 
ftom lelief works, sick persons and otheis who weie 
iu danger of starvation, wbetbei able-bodied or not, 
weie put on the dole lists 

(2) When cholera abated all persons who were 
not fit for woik and all otheis who bad some good 
excuse for lemammg in the villages, such as to ttike 
care of cattle, to prepaie laud for cultivation, weie 
kept on the dole list 

(3) In the rainy season when the relief works 
were closed, gratuitous relief was given to the depen- 
dants of the destitute cultivatois while engaged in 
cultivation. Poor cultivators who were ineligible 
for subsistence tagavi and who did not leceive allow- 
ance foi subsistence fiom the chantable funds 
weie also kept on dole 

7S In the pooi-house and in village kitchens, 
Chodhai&s weie employed as cooks As other 
Kahpaiaj eat food prepaiedby the Chodharris, no 
leluctance v as shown by the people of these tribes 
to take food cooked by them In Boudhan and 
Tadkeswar kitchens, where there were someBolioras 
and Kolis, they objected to take food prepared by 
tbe Cbodliaias and they cooked their own food 
sepai ate 

79 The village officers (Patel and Talati) were 
in charge of the kitchens. Gram was weighed out 
aud bunded ovei to tbe cooks m the presence of 
tbe village punch Tbe Circle Inspectors and other 
relief officers visited the kitchens from time to time 
The Special Civil Officer was in charge of the 
kitchens on lelief works 

80 Cheap giain shops were nob opened in this 
taluka 

Strenuous and Remissions of Land Revenue 

82. The total land levenue of the taluka is 
Its. 1,58,101-11-8, out of which Its 1,42,071-5-10 
have been collected and tbe arrears amount to 
Its 16,030-5-10. The proposals for suspensions 
and remissions had been submitted to tbe Collectoi, 
but they have been leturned for further enquiry. 

83. Though ci ops had failed m many places 
and in otheis they were poor, fodder (both kadab 
and grass) bad abundantly grown up in many of 
the villages and the cultivators secured very high 
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prices for the same The occupants ^ ho bad fodder 
crops on considerable part of their holdings were 
able to meet the Government demmd without 
difficulty. No consideration wa3 shown to well-to-do 
savkai landholder who bold nearly 35 per cent 
of the occupied lands of the tad oka Hotin fide 
cultivator who had not fodder on considerable pait 
of their holdings and whose crops were less than 
four annas a ere not piessed foi payment of levenue. 
These pei sons have been recommended for suspen- 
sions and remissions 


84. The enquiry regarding suspensions and remis- 
sions of revenue was commenced m June 1900. 
Though pioposals have not been sanctioned as yet, 
no attempt was made to recover the aireais after 
that time. 


85. Theie are no Jamindars or holders of 
large estates m this t&luka. 


General 


87 The number of peisons in receipt of relief ex- 
ceeded 15 per cent of the population of tne talulca in 
the months of July, August and September Most 
of the persons m receipt of relief were (1) petty 
Kalipaiaj cultivators, (2) agricultural labourers who 
also belonged to the aboriginal tribes. The econo- 
mic condition of the Kaliparaj cultivators is always 
unsatisfactory and their resources ai e scanty. Many 
of them are heavily in debt and entirely in the hands 
of the Sitvkars who take away all the produce of 
their lands iu oi dinary years and afterwards piovide 
them with subsistence, seeds and other necessaries 
For some months these petty cultivators maintained 
their families by selling fodder, but then resources 
were soon exhausted. As their s&vkais refused 
to help them they wei e obliged to seek relief from 
the State 


The more substantial landholder (Parsis, Raj- 
puts, Bohor^s, Kolis, &c ), u ho usually employ 
the labourers were unable to do so on account of 
famine. Many of the Pdisi and Rajput laudholdeis 
dismissed their servants (H&lis) on account of their 
inability "to maintain them. As they were unable 
to get employment they were thrown upon State 
relief. 


88 In my humble opinion relief would have 
been administered more satisfactorily to the ILah- 
paraj people if works were opened near the homes of 
these people from the beginning of January 

The Karanj Relief Work, which was opened at the 
outset, failed to afford relief to many really needy 
persons as they obstinately refused to go to the 
work on account of its distance from their homes 
Many preferred to eke out a miserable existence at 
their homes by travelling long distances into the 
forest to collect grass, chaff, fuel or other jungle 
produce and sell their day’s gathering for about half 
an anna or one anna. Many of them and their 
children became emaciated and had to be put on the 
dole list. In other respects, I am humbly of opinion 
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that the relief given was not defective The relief 
given was not excessive at any period. 

S9 Mote than 95 per cent, of the people in 
receipt of relief belonged to the Xalipaiaj tubes 
More than 60 per cent of them were agncultui al 
labourers and the others weie (1) petty occupants, 
and (2) tenants without security of tenure and their 
dependants 

90 There was no famine m this tdluka in the 
last 50 years 

91 Many instances came to my notice indica- 
ting a contraction of private credit and a rise m the 
rate of interest The savk.lrs refused to assist 
their Ads&mis as usual Even the moie substantial 
landholders found it difficult to obtain loans on the 
secuuty of then lands. 

Generally the people of this t&luka did not apply 
foi State relief until their resources were exhausted. 

92 In my humble opinion the tests of the Code 
are sufficient to prevent peisons not in need of relief 
from seeking it 

93 The tests of the Code are, in my humble 
opinion, sufficient and further tests are not needed. 
Any method, of selection for admission to a large 
relief woik would lead to confusion 

94 In municipal towns births and deaths are 
i ecoided by the municipal staff, and m other places 
by the village officers (Patils and Talatis) In the 
towns relatives oi other inmates of the house are 
required to' give intimation of every birth and death 
to the Municipal authorities, and at other places the 
information is collected by the village servants. 
On v oiks the buths and deaths weie registeied by 
the Civil Officer and the Hospital Assistant m 
charge of the w ork. 

95 The mortality in the famine year was very 
heavy The principal causes of death were cholera, 
dysenteiy, diarrhoea and fever These diseases were 
paitly due to insufficient and unsuitable food The 
Kahparaj generally subsist upon nagl, bauti and 
kodra, but as these grams were not available m the 
famine year, they were obliged to eat Rangoon lice, 
winch they complained was not suitable to them. 
Besides many able-bodied persons, and theiefore 
ineligible for gratuitous relief, subsisted upon the 
ration supplied to their children and incapable 
relatives Vegetables and other wild pioducts were 
mixed with nee to supplement the food, and such 
insufficient and unwholesome food produced dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea, fever and swelling of the feet. 

96. It does not appear that the mcieased mor- 
tality was due to impure or insufficient water-supply 
In some of the jungle villages, scarcity of water was 
felt and a number of kutcha wells were constructed 
by the Taluka Local Board m these villages The 
total expendituie mcuned by the Board was about 
Us. 520 on the relief works Permanganate of potash 
was used to disinfect wells used by the ielie£ 
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woikers The wells were disinfected once every 
Aveek and after the outbreak of ckoleia twice eveiy 
week ' 

When cholera hioke out at Mandvi, Bodhan and 
other places, wells were cleaned and they wcie 
disinfected with permanganate of potash once 
every week 

97 At the poor-house, the sanitary arrangements 
prescribed m the Code were made A sufficient 
nutnbei of latrines vitli bhangis weie provided 
Separate sheds were elected for the treatment of 
ordinal y cases, diarrhoea and dysenfeiy cases and 
of choleia cases, at a convenient distance fiom the 
pool -house Anangements veie aho made for 
sweepingtliepooi-kousepremises daily and lor filter- 
ing water used by the inmates The Hospital As- 
sistant, Mandvi, was m chaige of the pooi-house 
hospital m the beginning, but when the number of 
inmates increased a Special Hospital Assistant was 
appointed 

On relief work the sanitary airangements uere 
made according to the Code 

No samtaiy airangements weie made at the iil- 
lage kitchens As the recipients of the lehef 
attended the kitchen twice every day at meal times 
and then returned to then homes no sanitary arrange- 
ments weie necessary The samtaiy anangements 
on the works weie supervised by the Medical Officer 
and the Special Civil Officer and at the pooi -bouse 
by the Superintendent and the Medical Officer. 

98. The giam shops on the woiks weie regu- 
laily inspected by the Civil Officer. Infenoi and 
unwholesome giams veie found and then sale was 
prohibited 

99 Many Kalipaiaj people supplemented their 
food with jungle vegetation and wild pioducts The 
consumption of these articles told much upon their 
health and they suffeied from fevei, diarrhoea aud 
dysenteiy 

100 A number of people had immigiated fiom 
Nandod aud Baroda Slate About 8 per cent of 
the pei sons relieved belonged to these Native States, 

101 Most of the immigrants when they came 
into the taluka weie m a very reduced state, and 
some of them were tei nbly erpaeiated The mortal- 
ity among them was much highei than the moital- 
lty of the taluka. 

102. The oi phans weie made over to then 
fuends and relatives at the end of the famine. 
Those who had no relatives or friends willing to 
take them have been sent to Sui at Mabajan 
Anatbdshram 

103 The Report of tlie Famine Commission is 
not supplied to this office, and I am therefore un- 
able to make any suggestion. 

104 I have not heard any such complaints m 
this taluka, but in January and February, while I 
was Maiplatdar at Dahanu, many people of the 



taluka complained that they weie unable to seeuie 
wagons foi expoi ting fodder to the distressed dis- 
tricts of Gujarat for 10 01 15 days 

105 I have not heard any such complaints m 
this talukft 

106 There has been no change m the character 
of ci ops sown of late years 

107 In all the Kaliparaj villages, the practice 
of paying wages m gram still prevails, though 
occasionally bash wages are paid The Kaliparaj 
prefei gram to cash wages and there is no tendency 
to substitute a cash foi a gram wage Cash wages 
have not risen with the ri=e in prices, though higher 
wages aie sometimes paid when there is much 
demand for labour 

108 The piovisious of the Pamme Code vrnre 
complied with m all respects m this tdluka except 
that gratuitous tefief in vdhges was gnen to peisons 
othei than those mentioned m the Code (1) after 
the outbieak of cholera m the month of May 
and (2) m the rainy season when the relief works 
were closed On both the occasions the extension 
of gratuitous relief was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of life as explained m 77. 

109 Staff Corps Officers were not employed m 
this taluka at any time. Uasaldar Mr Bapat was 
deputed to this talulca for ohout thiee weeks for super- 
vising gratuitous relief in villages. 

110. While making enquiries regarding the 
applications for free grants for seeds and subsistence 
from charitable funds, non-official gentlemen were 
consulted , non-official agency was not made use of 
in any other way. On account of the backward 
condition of the taluka, there is no scope for its 
extension. 

S. C. DESAI, 

Mamlatdar- 
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Kha'n Baha dur Sorabji R Master. 


Answers by Khan Dahadui Sorabji R Master, Dis- 
trict Deputy Collector , Sin at, to the questions 
d) awn up by the Famine Commission . 


Inti oductoi y 

1. When the rams of 1899 commenced the out- 
look w as fan If the lain had fallen only a few 
inches m September either m the beginning or at 
its end the year would not have been, as regards 
the a\ intei crop, a had one If a few inches had 
fallen m July it would have been a fan 1 one for 
khaiif ciop too The heavy rami all m the middle 
of June earned off the embankments of nee fields 
and washed off in many instances the 'tank embank- 
ments The tanks weie thus drained off The rice 
fields, w Inch depended upon them for w atei for irri- 
gation and which paid special water-rates, could not 
get vatei fiom them when the rains held off The 
ci op m them consequently dued up for want of 
moisture and was not better off in any way than 
that m those rice fields which solely depended upon 
lam 

In 1898 tlio character of the harvests was poor, 
thou nh not voiy poor The rainfall was less than 
that m oidmaiy years There was lain only m the 
middle of June uith partial showers m July and 
August, but it entnely ceased m the middle of Sep- 
tember Kodra crop had consequently suffered 
Rice ciop u as fair m the land accessible to tank 
uatei, but m other nee fields the yield was only 
eight annas. 

The cultivators had also suffered fiom the low 
puce of giam which ruled m the year With a 
partial crop they had to sell the yield of it at a low 
rate of price and this helped to straighten their 
pecumaiy condition 

In 1897 the ram was below thenoimal but season- 
able and just sufficient for a fair crop, but the 
people suffered from plague, which appeared m towns 
as well as villages, and w ere therefore unable to reap 
all the benefits they expected from a toleiably fair 
season. 

2 The khanf sowings were up to normal except 
the rice cultivation Bice cultivation was l of the 
normal and kodia and nagli was £ 

The normal cultivated area was arrived from the 
Tillage Bonn No 3, which gave the cultivation for 
each survey numbei Each survey number was 
visited by the village officers and the cultivation 
noted m No. 3 with the area of each sort of cultiva- 
tion. Test inspections u ere taken by the Tdluka 
Kdrkuns and Tdluka officeis When the ram fell in 
June and the kayari lands were with water the nee 
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plants were not ready When the uce plants were 
ready there was no water m the nee fields for trans- 
plantation Most part of the cultivators v ere thus 
not able to tiansplant their rice plants m the rice 
fields for want of water m them I have seen a good 
many rice plant plots given up to grazing when 
there was no hope of ever transplanting them m the 
rice fields, 

3 The average rainfall in this Division is 73 


inches — 



Chikhli 

• 

... 69 

Pitch 

» 

. 78 

Bulsar 

** 

. 71 


218 


The rainfall m 

the Division was 31 inches 

Bulsdr 

.. 36 97 

Chikhli 

... 24 46 

Parch 

3140 


92 83 

It was 42*7 

per cent of the average 


than fths of it fell m the middle of June About 
two inches fell m the month of July, about 3 inches 
in the month of August, spreading over almost all 
the days of the months Thoio was a fall of a few 
cents m the month of Septembei It ceased entnely 
from the middle of September. In Chikhli, however, 
the fall m September was of about 2 inches, hut it 
had fallen aftei a long interval. The jowaii crop m 
Chikhli was consequently a little better than the 
kodra crop of Bulsar and Paidi. 

In oidinary years the aveiage rainfall m June is 
about 10 inches, m July about 22 inches, m August 
about 19 inches, m September about 7 inches and m 
October about 2 inches The rainfall in October is 
not very common. This shows that m the ordinary 
years, July and August are rainy months with 
September as an aftei lam month Thus the lamy 
season is spread over four months In 1899 June 
was the only rainy month and a regular drought in 
the other months. 

4 The actual khanf harvest of 1899 was 
different with different sorts of cultivation Bice 
was 40 per cent, m some, while it was nil m many. 
In many rice fields I had marked that the 
occupant did not undergo the trouble of cutting the 
crop for want of gram It was given up for graz- 
ing Kodra had the same fate as rice, but it was a 
little better than uce Nagli was 75 per cent , hut 
its cultivation is limited Jouaii m Chikhli varied 
from 25 to 60 per cent Sugarcane was 75 per cent 

5. 50 per cent of the population depend upon 
agriculture and 30 pei cent upon labour The line 
ot distraction between them is not very marked 
There aie several small khateddrs who cultivate two 
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or three acres of land m the rainy season and live 
upon labonr m other months when their stock is 
exhausted 


P) elimmary action 

G The necessity of relief was considered im- 
pel ious from the month of October from the failure 
of the crop but the lelief woiks weie not actually 
opened without compliance with tests 

7 Till the month of November and middle of 
Decembei the labounng class found some work in 
giass cutting and sugarcane pressing, but by the 
middle of December there was no field work for 
them while the puce of grain rose by leaps and 
bounds By the end of December it was found that 
sevei al male adults had left the villages in search 
of labour leaving the families to shift for themselves. 
It was tbeiefoie consideied necessary to find some 
woik for the puiely labounng class in the first 
instance The Anibacli Tank workm PardiT&luka, 
Fanasvvada Tank work m Bulsar Tiluka and Samroli 
aud Cbikhli Tank works in Chikhli Taluka were 
opened as test works 

8 The Fanaswada and Samroli test works were 
given m the cliai ge of the Public "Works Department, 
v bile the Amback test woiks was kept under my 
pei sonal supei vision Within tin ee days the num- 
bei of people on the Amback test work reached to 
four figures, aud evei y day there was an influx of 
a hundred more. The work was given on piece- 
work system The calculations for the work were 
made on the wages of two annas for a male adult, 
ono anna and a half for a female adult and one anna 
foi a working child above 12 years That was the 
lowest late ot wages upon which they could live 
The excavation was given at the rate of 4 annas per 
100 cubic feet though the distance to which eaith 
was removed exceeded 200 feet Wheu the earth was 
to be removed ou high embankments the rate was 
mci eased to five annas The woik exacted from 
the labouierB was so heavy that had there been the 
least chance of getting any other work the labourers 
would have left the test woik immediately. To 
eai n the full wages they had to woik with energy 
from 8 am to 5 r.M. incessantly They took 
then meals on tUe work itself individually without 
stopping the woik of the gang This showed clear- 
ly that there was want of woik foi the labourers 
The workeis came from sm i ounding villages Some 
of them had come flora a distance of more than six 
miles, and they lived at night under the shade of 
trees on the woik itself Those who did not stop 
near the woik joined it flora home eaily m the morn- 
ing with biead and a pot of watei from home. 
One great incentive for the labourers to flock to the 
woik was the daily individual payments foi the work 
done toi the day. The number in a few days rose 
to two thousaud and there was no loom to employ a 
Inger number m the tank and the amount sanction- 
ed was exhausted So a legular relief work under 
the Public "Woiks Depaxtmeut was considered a 
necessity. 
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The rehef measuies undertaken were the tank 
excav ations/one m each taluka 

9. Surat District was considered removed fiom 
the mngo of famine, and consequently as far as I 
know no lelief measuies weie actually made out 
before actual failuie of the monsoon 

9 (a) Subsequently uhen it was conclusively 

established that lelief* works n ere necessary, lists 
of relief works were made, suiveys and estimates 
made by the Public Works Department and ex en 
Government sanction obtained to open them one 
by one 

9 (b) I am not m a position to answer this ques- 
tion as the necessary progiammes uere piepaied by 
the Public WoiLs Department at the desire of the 
Collector 

10 The relief piogramme contemplated large 
public woiks as tbo backbone of the leliof system 
Lists of nugatiou village tanks xxoio piepaied and 
programmes of their being taken up if sanctioned 
were ready, but such tanks neie not found large 
enough to enable a large number of x\ orkers to u ork 
m them and so laige public xxoiks uere adopted 

11 (ft) Test noiks pieceded everything and 
were first opened. 

(&) Theie uere no pooi-lionses opened, but the 
incapable*, uere kept and fed in tlie kitchens opened 
on then oik Those v bo ueie sickly uere treated 
m the dispensanes on tbo uoiks and otlieis lelioved 
by doles at their on n villages. 

(c) Kitchens u ere opened for dependants of the 
relief workeis on all tlie noiks about throe ueeks 
aftei the opening of the n ork s From June, after 
the close of the lelief uorks, 18 kitcliens uoro open- 
ed m the Division, where cooked food uas distri- 
buted instead of dry gram as doles. 

(d) Subscriptions were raised at Pardi, where a 
small sum of Its 3QCfw as raised In Buls.-lr a sum 
of Ks 1,300 was raised These amounts were used 
in giving gram to the pool, mespective of their 
belongmg to tbe cultivating class or otherwise In 
Pdrdi Tfiluka at three places cooked food was dis- 
tributed to tbe poor, one at Kopaili, one at Yapi 
and one at Pardi At Kopaili it ceased when the 
dole system was introduced The local subscnption 
there was largely supplemented by funds sent by 
a few charitably inclined Parsis from Bombay 
At Yapi and Pdrdi the funds neie locally subscrib- 
ed and supplemented by the Mailmans 

At Bulsar Town cooked food was grven from tbe 
funds locally subscribed 

Tbe one drawback to this foim of chanty uas its 
catholicity. Any man whether able to do "work or 
invalid and young or old w as welcome to it In the 
morning certain quantity of rice Was boiled and pej 
made. It was distributed to all comeis, not being 
restricted to tbe invalids oi mcapables, tbe share 
which each' leceived was very inadequate It was 
too small to keep the recipients m sufficient bodily 


strength, and its distribution kept tbe able-bodied 
from the works, who supplemented the cooked food 
they obtained there by begging in streets 

(e) There have not been any Government foiests 
of any extensive area The foiests areas, small as 
they are, weie opened to fiee grazing for the cattle 
of the village m whose limit the area was situated 

12 A Panch, consisting of thiee or four respect- 
able persons at each village, was appointed to 
arrange for village relief by the end of January 
It was m the presence («) of any two of them that 
the dole recipients were given by the village giam- 
dealer or, m his absence, by the Patel No bills 
were passed by the Taluka Treasury Officer unless 
they contained a ceitificate signed by two of the 
Panch membeis that the gram was distributed m 
their presence The dole registers were m the first 
instance prepared by tbe Mamlatdar The persons 
were put on the dole registers or weie struck off by 
tho general duty Kdrkun, Circle Inspector, the 
Mdmlatddr, the Divisional Officer and by the Col- 
lectoi himself The services of the Taluka Abkdn 
Inspectors and Sub -Inspectors and those of the Chief 
Constables weie utilized for this purpose This 
commenced from February, but the village relief 
came into full swing from the end of April. 

(b) Mamla tddis and Divisional Officers stimulated 
the local employment of labour by persuading the 
ncber class to find means of employing labourers 
in their fields in improving their land These 
attempts were not very successful as the people 
were m want of cash to be able to employ, outside 
labour They were, howevei, peisuaded to apply for 
Takdvi, and those who weie solvent and able to give 
security were given Takavi promptly and thus some 
local labour was provided. 

(c) Local chanty m villages was quite out of 
question In head-quarter towns the meeting of 
tbe people was called by the Divisional Officer and 
the hat sent round, and Borne of the people did 
respond to the call. 

(d) The same officers, who had the authority to 
enter the people on the dole register, were also ap- 
pointed to observe the general condition of the 
people The Mamlatdar had to make a note of it 
and leport it to the Collector every week The 
village officers and the Panch members were asked 
to bring the cases to the notice of the Inspecting 
officers or to report to the Taluka Mamlatdar m 
urgent cases. 

13. From the very beginning of November loans 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Acts were given 
At first the people were shy of them, hut gradually 
when they saw that prompt inquiries and prompt 
payments* were made they did apply for them From 
Novembei 1899 to June 1900 Us 62,276 were dis- 
buised as Takdvi undei Act 19 of 1883 and Rs 36,993 
were disbursed undei Act 12 of 1884- The total 
amount disbuised at the end of J une thus amounted 
to Rs 1,09,279 In the month of July and in the 
subsequent months Rs 57,333 were disbursed tor 
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the purchase of seed and Rs 9,283 as subsistence 
money The Takdvi advances were mane to the 
people of all classes who applied for them and whose 
land was found unincumbered and fit to ho taken 
as secunty The only condition of the payment 
was the solvency of the recipient who was hound 
to satisfy the revenue officers that the work stipu- 
lated to he done with the money advanced, was done 
at the end of the stipulated period The loans 
given under Act 19 of 1883 wore for sinking new 
wells, repairing and deepening old wells and for 
improving land by excavation and repairing the 
hanks of nee fields. The loans given under Aet 12 
of 1884 were foi the purchase of bullocks and for 
the purchase of seed 

Two hundred and fourteen is the number of w ells 
sunk as well as repaiiod from the advances of 
Rs 49,915 The number of new wells sunk and 
the amount of Takdvi for them, and the number of 
old wells repaired and the amount given for that 
work cannot be determined owing to the short time 
at my disposal for answ ermg these questions 

The Takdvi advances weie recoverable m whole 
with interest, while those for seed and subsistence 
were recoverable without interest. 

14 Irrigation wells can be inadein the Div lsion, 
though in many cases the wells are required to be 
sunk deep to tap a good supply of water The 
low er stiata of soil is vory often stony and stones are 
required to be blasted The average depth of water 
was not deteimmed by an actual measurement, but 
on the cessation of rams it w as on an average of 
20 to 25 feet, but m many instances m April and May ' 
I have seen the water surface sunk to a depth of 15 
to 20 feet below the average depth. Sinking of 
wells were encouraged by loans as a permanent 
improvement No wells weio sunk to secuio the 
crop on the ground oi as a temporary measure to 
employ labour. 83 acres were brought into cultiva- 
tion and irrigated by the w ells sunk and repaired 
from the Takavi loans When the wells w ere com- 
pleted the season of laismg an irrigated crop had 
passed away and so very little use for ungation was 
made m the yeai of di ought. 

25 The answer to this question is included m 
answer to question 8 The test woiks were under- 
taken at the cost of the Tuluka Local Boaids 

16 The answer is included m that to 2 — 8 

The task given was done by groups consisting of 
males as well as females and children Generally 
the groups were formed by labourers themselves to 
whom the work was assigned to cover the cost of 
"wages of the whole gang On the test works the 
persons that came to work belonged to the labour- 
ing class 

17 Payments were made m strict proportion to 
results. 

There was the minimum wage alone and no mini- 
mum wage or a rest-day allowance or an allowance 
to dependants on test works. 


18 The test work themselves were not convert- 
ed into regular relief woiks, hut the latter weie 
opened at quite different places under the supei vision 
of the Public Works Department The leasons on 
which the regular relief works wore considered 
necessary have been given m answer to question 8 

Lai ge Public Worlcs. 

19 In the middle of Januaiy 1900 it was de- 
cided to open regular relief works. The first was 
at Pardi (Pardi Taluk a), opened on the 18th Jan- 
uary After seven days one was opened at Ohond, 
Chiklili Taluka, and after 10 days more at Palan, 
Tffiuka Bulsar They were large public works. 

20 These works were undei the control of the 
Public Works Department The other part of the 
question can be best answered by the Public Works 
Department As far as I know no unnecessary 
delay was caused in opening' them The Collector 
fixed the day about a week pieviously and they 
were opened on the appointed da), but it took a few 
days to bring the woiks under a systematic order 

21. This question can be best answered by an 
officer of the Public Woiks Department 

22. A few days after the opening of the works, 
huttings were piepared by the Public Wdrks De- 
partment, and when the arrangements were com- 
pleted and the work brought into a systematic order, 
compulsory residence was enforced and kitchens 
were opened (12th Maicli) All conservancy and 
sanitary arrangements were made and perfected 
before that date Pood-supply anangements v ere 
made from the first day of the opening of the work 
The medical officer and his store arrived a few days 
after 

23 The admission to the work was free to all 
comers who submitted to the labour test till 12th 
March, from which date compulsory residence was 
added to the test. 

21 A laige public works charge of 5,000 per- 
sons can serve the villages of only 5 miles radius m 
acute famine In the last year’s famine no statis- 
tics have been made as to the distance of homes ot 
the relief workers Thom long distances the workers 
were few. 

25 As far as I am aware the officers of the 
Public Works Department were subordinate to the 
Collector in all matters. The table of prescribed 
task was prepared and supplied to them by Govern- 
ment 

26. There was a Special Civil Officer for each 
work. He was appointed from the staff of the 
Itevenue Department Each received E-s 40 per 
month. Each of them had the thud class magis- 
terial powers. He had a position subordinate to 
the local representative of the Public Works De- 
partment, who was for some time an Assistant 
Engineer and for the rest of the time was the Sub- 
Assistant Engmeci who had the three woiks in his 
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cliax^e A Sub-Overseer remained 
the work. The Civil Officer and t 
■worked m different spheres and one vras not tne 
subordinate of the other. ^ 

The Civil Officer m charge had full authority to 

assure himself that the measurements weie correctly 
made, and he very often presented himself at the 
time of payments 

27 The work was done by the Public Works 
Department and not by the Civil Officer 

28 The Civil Officer classified the new-comers 
and sent them to the Overseei The gangs of 
labouxeis were framed by the Sub-Oveiseer m charge 
of the work The number of labouieis constituting 
the gang depended upon the Assistant Engineer m 
chaige of the work. Arrangements were made 
generally to form gangs of the same village people, 
hut when the same village people weie too small m 
number to form a full gang, labouiers of another 
village were put with them to make up the requisite 
number to form a gang. 

2 9. Classification of labourers was formed and 
the wage scale adopted according to the Famine 
Code. 

30 There was a distinction of wages of men 
and women not entirely according to the sex, but 
according to the capability of the workers Men, if 
not able to dig, were put m Class II and employed 
to carry earth. Women were rarely put m Class I, 

31. When the works were opened tlie, work 
was done on piece-work system with 33 per cent 
added to the task prescribed by the Code to enable 
the workers to earn for their dependants. From 
the day the kitchen was opened on the work for the 
dependants the Code task system was adopted 
with compulsory lesidence The two systems of 
work were not simultaneously carried out on one 
woik or on different woiks m the same Division 

32 I do not think a system of payment by 
results is entirely unsuited even m acute distress 
With, certain modifications it can be carried out the 
u hole season Only the rate of excavation should he 
giaduated for separate gangs, consisting of persons 
of different stamina and phjsical capability, te, by 
favouiable rates m propoition to the physical condi- 
tion of the workers 

<33 It should be answered by an officer of the 
Public Works Department 

34. The scale of w'ages was -]ust sufficient to 
live upon. There is no evidence that the woikeis 
saved upon their earnings unless they stinted them- 
selves to find something to send foi their children 
at their homes Copper coins did return freely to 
the Eamas on the works. No scarcity of copper 
( oms or small silvei coins was ever experienced on 
the works. 

35 A rest-day wage was given separately, but 
it v, as gv\en by adding £ of the minimum wage to 
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fie daily wages earned. This rest-day wage was 
given giatis without the workers earning it I 
think that the people can earn it with the Code task 
work, even if the lest-day wage is given gratis 
without compelling the relief woiker to earn it 
I think it is nob politic to add the ^ of the wage to 
the daily wages This system does not give an 
idea to the woiker that the rest-day wage is given 
to him as a favoui by Govemrmnt without taking 
woik in letuin He is left under an irapiession 
that Ins daily wage is what is put down in the 
mustet roll and given to him and the Government 
stops the work and gives him lest one day m a 
week at his own expense I think it should be 
sepaiately shown in a way that lie can learn that he 
takes lest ouce a week at the State expense. 

38. W eekly payments v'cro made, but subse- 
quently bi-weekly payments weie made 

39 Foi the first ten days daily payments were 
made and then bi-weekly foi the subsequent ten 
days and then they wei e paid along with old work- 
ers Even with bi-weekly payments the laboniei 
was thiown into the debt of the Bama till the nest 
payment day The Bama did not tiust him gram 
until lie w as assured of the stability of the worker 
-and he assuied himself after consulting the Overseer 
that the man had eainel foi the day the grain lie 
•wanted on eiedit. 

40 As long as the piece- wmik system was m 
vogue payment was made to the headman of the 
gang When the task system was mtioduced pay- 
ment w'as made to Individuals. I riefei the latter 
to the fouiiet even on the piece-work system 
Several instances weie found in which the headman 
on some excuse or othei had failed to pay tne wages 
to the individuals of his gang Immediately that 
the complaint came to the ears of the Civil Officei 
m the ofhceis of the Public Woiks Depaitment m- 
q nines weie made and fclio came of co nplainfc, if true, 
wa s l emovech 

43 The maximum wage was the one dueeted 
and legulated by the dnection of the Famine Code 
The children weie fed in the kitchen Weakly 
peisons capable of some woik were given light w r oik 
with a minimum wage I think piece-woik afc 
favourable lates is pieferable 

44 No contractors wore employed except for 
the supply of materials required on the woik 

45 No muster rolls were kept when the pay- 
ment was made on result system The lattei pait 
of the question, can best be answeied by an officer 
of the Public Works Depaitment. 

46 The price scale foi the calculation of 
wages w r as fixed weekly by the Collector The 
jirice lates of the taluka weie luquued into and 
determined by the Mamlatdai and submitted to the 
Collector by him It was based on the price of 
Rangoon uce Small variations in prices ware 
reglected. 
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47 The answer to this question has been given 
above m answei to other questions It can, how- 
ever, be best answeLed by the officer of the 1 ublic 
Woiks Department 

51. No people were ever dratted from large 
public to small village works 

Small Village TV oils. 

52 Small village woiks did not play a regular 
paitm the scheme of general lehef They were 
used as small subsidiaiy lelief woiks when the 
public relief works w ere appioacbing closure 

53 Only at the end of the season w lion tlieio 
was epidemic of cholera on all the tbiee works and 
the laboureis fled in teiror that small village tank 
works Were opened by the Tdluka Local Boaids, 
Two such woiks, viz , of village tank excavations 
with tuo petty load lepair woiks ueie opened in 
Paidi, five such tank excavation works were opened 
m Bulsai Taluka and two in Clnkkli Taluka 

54j These woiks weie conducted under the 
supemsion of tlie Civil agency by dnect manage- 
ment. 

55 Tho woilc Was every day given, inspected 
when done, measuied and leeoids kept by the Oiul 
agency, cousistmg of the Local Fund Oveiseer and 
one Kaikun of the Mdmlatddr’s establishment under 
the supervision of the Mdmlatd.u himself, who v lsit- 
ed the woik every thud or fouith day but the 
labouieis weie paid daily tlnough the private 
agency A Bama of the village lent tho money 
for daily payments as tl e woik was measured'and 
certified by the Oveiseci The payments were 
made daily by the Local Fund Ovcrseei m the 
presence ot the Patil and two lespectable persons ot 
the village On the visit of the Ahlmlatd.tr the 
woik done m his absence v\ as again measured and 
bills piepaied and submitted for payment from the 
Local Funds, and the Bama w as paid the money 
lent by him. Except this no puvate agency was 
ioithcommg m help of the Civil agency 

56 No- attempt was made to woik the Code 
task work Tho task was, kowevei, heavier than 
that given by the Code The scale of wages adopt- 
ed was Re 0-1-9- foi a male adult, Re 0-1-3 foi a 
female adult and Re 0-0-9 foi a uoikmg child 
The excavation was calculated at these wages Ex- 
cavation was calculated m the beginning at fiist at 
4i annas per 100 cubic feet while within 200 feet 
from the embankment and Re 0-4-6 if beyond it 
In no caso the distance was moie than 300 feet 

Employment was given to all comers They weie 
formed into convenient gioups of 10 or 13 w'oikeis 
and plots measuied out for them to excavate befoie 
the evening 

57 No system of selection of applicants was 
evei tiled. 

58. No huge public and small village woiks 
vei existed close one another 

-59. My opinion is m favour of small village 
relief woiks m piefeience to laige public works or 
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at least as subsidiary to them They are preferable 
from the following points —1 economy, 2 utility, 

3 leraunerativeness, 4 ultimate gam to Government, 

5 sanitary point, 6 suitableness to tbe woikers In 
the fust instance they are worked moie economically 
than tbe laige public woik. In tbe second in- 
stance- they aie lar moie remunerate e than tbe 
lattei unless the latter works belonged to tbe miga~ 
tional class, such as constructing a canal oi a water 
work In my humble opinion an excavation on one 
tank costing about a likh or two of mpees is not so 
good in tbe utilitarian point of view as the same sum 
if distributed ovei 15 oi 20 village irrigational taifks 
No fresh land is lingatcd m proportion to the 
amount spent The land uudci irrigation by tbe 
tank can be benefited as well by a few thousands 
as by a Ulch of mpees If on the contiary sums 
amounting from Its 1,000 to Rs 10,000 m piopoi- 
tion to fcbe aiea. of tlie tank and the land lingatcd 
thereby aie spent on a numbei of village tanks 
lor escalation the land depending foi watei upon 
them can be highly benefited and the cultivators’ 
loss of one yeat fiom drought can be lecouped veiy 
easily even at the veiy nest jeai f lo tbe land- 
holders of the land irrigated by these improved 
tanks the famine may turn out a blessed evil I 
have found that the cultivatois of land migated by 
the tanks excavatpd by the Local Boards at tbe end 
of tlic season are blessing the diouglit Minch made 
the tanks excavated and gave a supply of water to 
theu nee fields which foimeily they had not though 
they paid tbe special water l ites In eveiy tiluka 
the tanks have silted and tbe cultivatois have not 
been able to piocuie sufficient watei at least at tbe 
lattei pait of tbe \ eai ev en in oidmaiy years Con- 
sequently m a famine year it is veiy desirable to 
excavate those u ngational tanks Then excavation 
ultimately Mill save Go\ eminent expenditure from 
the nugational funds Eveiy year a few tanks are 
taken on band by that depaitmcnt, and if they are 
excavated m a famine yeai, the Goveinment Mould 
save subsequent expenditure on this land foi at least 
15 years to come 

It is also not veiy desnable to congiegato a laige 
mass of people at one place Theie is always a 
difficulty of prociumg potable water sufficient for 
all The iguoiant and llliteiate lahouieis rery 
often dedue to drink the water supplied by the 
Public Wo iks Bcpai tment, especially m then liuts 
They always tiy to clandestinely supply tbemseh es 
with watei, hou ever impotable 

The congicgation of a laige number of woikets 
produces cholera oi othei infectious diseases not- 
withstanding all the caieand samtaiy auangeinents 
of the officers in charge of the uoiks 

Then again comes the difficulty of persuading 
these people to leav e then homes and permanently 
s,iay m quaiteis supplied by Government They 
generally miscoustiue the benign and paiental caie 
which Government take m saving them and pio- 
tectmg them fiom the mclements of neatker and 
fiom the effects of foul watei. They prefei death 
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by starvation at their own home and amidst their 
families, to going to large works with compulsory 
residence and compulsory use of Mater given to 
them They consider it as loss of freedom and ,i 
sort of haid lahoui impusonmont 

On small village ivoiks the conditions are all 
changed. Tlie Inborn er is ncai Ins borne II o goo-, 
to wmk eaily m the morning oven if the u oil is at 
a distance of five miles fiom his homo and letiuns 
to it at night. On my test noil I haio found 
lahomeis coming on the work at 7-30 am fiom 
theii houses at a distance of five miles They pil- 
fer all these inconveniences to a compnlsoiv 1 cad- 
ence on the voile and separation fiom fanuJj. To 
pieient a person not m need of relief fiom i editing 
to the small lelief vork owing to its noninc-s to Ins 
home the task v ork should he mci eased. Instead 
of exaoting the 7o per cent of tho oulmaij lahoui - 
ei’s work the full task 01 task to its shot clung limit 
should he exacted to tiy his patience and Ins v oil- 
ing capacity The people of this pa it me so addict- 
ed to sloth that they v ould novel stand the test and 
vould piefei going to bed on half empt\ stomach, 
toahaid lahoui to cam foi a full stomach The 
difficulty on this side is moie m petsuadmg those m 
need to go to tho noik than m dissuading tho-c not 
in need fiom going to it 

Special Relief. 

CO There aic no ahoiignml tnbes except tin 
Kalipara] They exist m all tlie thice talulas of 
tins Division They onginally belonged to tlie abori- 
ginal class, but by lapse of time they luveimproied 
a little and are not so avoise to Ionic then house-, as 
people of the tiue aboiigiii.il tribes Some of them 
did go to the lelief vorksif m the Nicnut\ , but othei- 
rofusedtogo to a distance. I ha\o found sc\oml 
instances in my peisonal expeuence m nlncli the\ 
have lefused to go to the kitchen even, -nlierc food 
was provided v ithout M 01 k to those n ho m ore not able 
to do nork, and I Mas foiced to gno them lelief in 
then oMn villages bv entenng then names on tlio 
dole register ulien they ueic actually stmung, to 
save them fiom death. 

G1 No foiest and foddoi woils mcic opened. 

02 No able-bodied poisons Mere engaged op 
Moiks of puvate utility at public expense. 

But some of the dole recipients, nho Meie not 
altogether unable to voik, vein xuado to do odd ]obs 
of public utility, such as filling up mtls on loads and 
impiovmg village appioachcs 

G3 No. 

GG No cattle had died of actual sfai Nation and 
want of foddei. Seveial of them died fiom oidmaiy 
cattle diseases, which to a neak state of body piovcd 
fatal in some cases, but the number y as not vei v 
gieat. 

C7. There weie no tracts actually suffering Bom 
scarcity of fodder The cattle suffered a little at 
tho last stage of tlie season w lien the stock was ex- 
hausted and the lams held off till the end of June, 
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Several cultivators had to feed then cattle with 
leaves for a few days in June 

Qi atuitous Relief 

G8. Dependants were relieved on large public 
works m kitchens with cooked food. 

69 Giatuitous relief was given m diy gram at- 
the villages That was the only mode of relief that 
could he given without entei taming an extra estab- 
lishment and inclining othei expenses Centre 
kitchens could not be opened without extia establish- 
ments and extra expenses m the purchase of cooking 
pots and water pots, fuel and other things and m 
electing suitable sheds to cook m and feed in At 
the same time cash could not ho given, as that mode 
of lelief was likely to erect fraud, and theie w as no 
surety that the cash money paid was going to he 
used m feeding the lecipients 

70 Requires no answei as no cooked food was 
given in doles m the beginning 

71 No poor-houses weie ever opened Only the 
kitchens on the woik served as paitial poor-houses 
The number in them was not very large. 

72 Nil 
73. Nil 

71 Befoie the rams broke there weie only tlnee 
kitchens in the Division Aftei the lams 8 kitchens 
in Pdrdi, G m Cliikhli and 7 in Buis dr weie opened. 
When opened they weie intended to seive the villages 
within 4t miles, hut piactically they could not serve 
beyond tlie villages themselves, wlieie they were 
opened Tlieie have been so many creeks and rivu- 
lets coming between the villages that the lecipients 
w r ho were foi the most part old and mfhni and 
childien, dependants to cultivatois, that they could 
not easily reach the kitchen m a neighbouimg village 

76 The latlon was piovided as directed by the 
Damme Belief Code. Meals weie distributed twice 
a day at fixed times Cooked rice, dal and vege- 
tables were given m the mommg, bread and dal m 
the evening The people were compelled to feed on 
tho premises and were not allowed to take the food 
away In the kitchens opened after the lams at 
difieient villages, the recipients weie compelled to 
feed on the pieonseson dry days, but were allowed to 
take food home if it rained at the time of distribution 
of the food, as no adequate shelter was provided foi 
them while feeding 

70 No separate civil kitchens weie ever opened 
while the lelief woiks weie m progiess 

77. The admission to kitchen on the works was 
open to the dependants of the relief workers only 
Other invalids andzncapables weie entered, who weie 
absolutely unable to woik or too poor to maintain 
themselves othenvise The dependants of relief 
workeis weie entered to the kitchen on the certificate 
of the Public Works subordinate on the work that 
they were dependants on a relief u oiker Incapables 
and invalids were entei ed m the pool -house, pait of 
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the kitchen, -when they brought a certificate of the 
Patel ol the Taluka Karkun that there was none to 
support them In the kitchens opened after the 
rams, those whose names were on the dole register 
were alone fed. 

74- 2 The ration was the same as that given in 
the kitchen. In cases of sickness and weakness it 
was varied on the suggestions of the medical officer , 
even milk and Melhn’s food were given. 

75- 2 The village gratuitous relief lists were 
drawn m the first instance by the Mimlatdar They 
weie checked, revised, additions and omissions made 
from time to time by all the inspecting officers 
mentioned in answer to question No 12 The reci- 
pients were also inspected by the inspecting officers 
on their visits of the village. No prescribed period 
was fixed for these inspections, but so constant were 
the movements of the officers that baldly a week 
passed without an inspection m villages where the 
number of dole recipients was large, i. e the Kali- 
paraj villages 

76- 2. Payments were made m gram daily These 
recipients, who were unahle to move and leave home, 
sent tbeir relatives for xeceivmg their doles The 
inspecting officers satisfied themselves as to their 
inability to move out and satisfied themselves at 
intervals that they weie alive. 

7 7-2 None. 

78 Cooks generally belonged to the Brdhmin 
class and sometimes to the Koli class, the person 
fed generally belonged to the Dliodia and Ndika, 
Dubla and Koli class Some Koli lecipients lefused 
to take cooked food, though cooked by their own caste 
people This was m the early stage of the kitchens. 

79 The kitchens on the woiks were worked by 
a special establishment under the Civil Officer They 
were generally the schoolmasters The Civil Officer 
was held responsible for all accounts and for the 
proper management and supervision of the kitchen 
Additional supervision and check was exercised by 
the Divisional Officer and the Collector by frequent 
sui prise visits 

t The village kitchens weie under the charge of the 
village officers and were supervised and checked by 
the Mamlatdar and his Circle Inspectors. 

80 No cheap gram shops were opened m the 
Division. 

81 Ntl. 

Suspension and Remissions of Zand Revenue 

82. The amount of suspension of Government 
revenue was Rs 27,740 No amount wag totally 
remitted except the increase of assessment m Chikhli 
Taluka for the revised survey assessment introduced 
in the year 

83. The suspensions were based on the ‘ crop- 
Failure combined with the general capacity of the 
ndividual to pay The general capacity to pay was 
ieteimmed by the taluka officers, i. e. the Mamlat- 
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(Mrs, from the general condition, the way of living of 
the individual occupant, his credit and position m 
the village 

84 The amount of suspension was estimated by 
the middle of December before the collection of land 
revenue commenced, but the individual amount of 
suspensions was determined after instalment days. 

85 No inf oi niation available 

86 No such facts weie obseived 

General. 

87 Only m a few Kahparaj villages of Pardi 
and Chikhli Talukas the persons m receipt of gratui- 
tous relief exceeded 15 per cent That was m the 
months of June and July In such villages, except 
half a dozen of houses of the Ujhparaj, the popula- 
tion consisted of the Kahparaj, who depended upon 
labour alone and cultivation Even m ordinary 
years they lived from hand to mouth and had to be 
enteied on the dole register, especially the children 
and dependants, to save them from utter staivation 

88. Neither excessive nor defective But it had 
demoralized the people. Some, who would have not 
been entitled to gratuitous relief had they gone to 
relief work m time owing to its distance from their 
home, were entered m the registei of gratuitous 
relief when they got emaciated by not going to the 
work and not working to earn their own livelihood 

89 The gratuitous relief recipients ordinarily 
belonged to the Kahparaj with a few sprinkling of 
the better sort, such as the barbers, shoe-makers and 
Nolis There were a few land-holders and a few 
occupancy tenants l'he number of the latter was 
very limited and consisted of the mcapables to the 
most pait 

90 I have no experience of past famines 

91 There was a contraction of private credit 
Those who actually joined the State rehef had no 
resources of their own to exhaust When the little 
that they had had exhausted, they joined the relief 
works or were given gratuitous relief when found m 
a semi-starvation condition. 

92 The tests of the Code aremoie than sufficient 
to prevent persons not m need of rehef from seeking 
it 

93 Answer not required 

94 The bn tlis and deaths are registered by the 
Pdtil of the village. He divides his village into parts 
for collecting the information If the population 
is confined to one village site and if the village is 
not very large the Pdtil himself can very easily 
obtain the information If on the contrary the 
village is divided into hamlets (f alias) he deputes a 
Dhed (an mfenor village servant) to one or more 
hamlets He takes a round either every day or on 
alternate days and piocuies the necessary informa- 
tion which he gives to the Patil 

95 In some villages the late of mortality m 
1900 was nearly 100 per mille. The villages were 
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visited by cholera in seveial instances and by 
diairlioea and by fevci m the months of Jnno and 
July The fever had become moie fatal, than in 
ordinary years owing to the v oak stato of bod} 
and insufficient clothing 

9G Cholera is considered as a disease arising 
fiorn impure water-supply The water lerel in 
wells had sunk low and there v as a fear of water 
seal city, but the Talulta Local Boaids deoponed a 
good number of them and tlio water famine was 
avoided In villages visited by olioleia noils w ere 
disinfected by pcinianganate oi potash at internals of 
a fortnight In man}'' instances tv o disinfections 
were found sufficient and no moie disinfections were 
made aftei the disappearance of choloia 

The wells used by therohef woikciswoiodismfectod 
every neck niespectivo of the picsonce of choleia 

97 A special staff of Bliangis w ere kept Sepa- 
rate places woio setapail and nitebes dug foi the 
relief workeis to obey the call of natuie and the 
places weio kept clean by the Bliangis 

The kitchens on the n oiks w ere also kept clean 
by the inmates who were ablo to do light w oi k 
T hose who weic fed in the kitchen were given out a 
separate plot of ground to commit nuisances On 
the woiks as w ell as in the kitchens the water used 
was diawn and kept unpolluted by a soparato staff 
who supplied water to dunk to all comers Watoi 
pots u ere kept at oach hut, ninth i\as supplied inth 
ivatei by a special stall foi the resident iiorkeis ioi 
the night u lien they u ei o oil their w ork This w ator 
was for drinking purposes as noil as foi domestic and 
cooking puiposes The n ells,' t ho w ater ot n Inch w as 
used for the lelief noikois and in the kitchens, ivero 
piotected fiom pollution hy bamboo mattings all 
round and over, and no one, except the special \\ atoi 
drawers employed in supplying water, was allowed to 
approach them or to draw water fiom them Tlie 
watei that was supplied to iho woikois was kept in 
casks fiom which it was diuwn hi coikcd japes to 
prevent it being touched and polluted w llh hands 

Tlie sanitary arrangements w ore sufficient '1 hoy 
w eie made and earned out by the Special On ll Office*! 
helped by the Public Woiks 0\ ciseer They were 
supervised hy the Medical Ofnrei m charge "of the 
Belief Woik Dispensary and often hy the Assistant 
and Sub-Assistant Engmeei m cliavg*e of tlie work 
and hy the Divisional Officoi 

98 On all the works giam shops wcio opened 
They were inspected hy the Special Civil Oflicei 
Only m onomstanco nee of mfciioi and damaged soit 
was found put up for sale, and the sale v as im- 
mediately stopped and the shop removed fiom the 
woik 

99 The lelief wmikeis had no means to supple- 
ment then food with wild pioducts 

100 There was some immigration from Native 
States, hut the exact proportion or numhei cannot be 
determined for want of statistics and moans of defer- 
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mming the exict residence of the lelief workers 
Even on the Ambacli test w r oik there weie five 
3Cath.ia.wan woikeis At places where cooked 
chanty food was given to all comers there were found 
seveial hailing fiom Dlnrampur and Daman States 
and even Kdtlnawar Bulsai Tow n was infected with 
heggais of this soit. 

t 101 No special statistics have been kept to 
answer this question 

102 Some of them were sent to Surat Oiphanage, 
and some weie handed ovei to the relatives, even 
distant, who promised to take care of them. 

103 No suggestion to make on the point. 

104. This Division imported grain and expoited 
fodder I am not aw aie of any difficulty of obtain- 
ing waiggons for gram at Bombay, at least I have 
heard no complaints of the sort, but theie were 
frequent complaints of tbe paucity of railway trucks 
foi exporting fodder The selling puce of grass 
varied with the faeilitv or otherwise of obtaining 
waggon foi exporting it "When the selling price 
varied at the expoitmg stations, I tlnnk the price at 
the importing stations must have correspondingly 
varied, hut 1 have no definite information on the 
point 

104 («) The information was supplied to the 
Collectoi direct 

105 No complaints were heard 

10G No change 

The field labourers are paid wages m gram in this 
Division On all othei w r orks w ages aie paid in. cash 
Cash w ages generally do not fall oi rise m pi ©por- 
tion to the rise of puces of food, but use oi fall m 
propoition to supply and demand and depend upon 
the time of season. 

108 As far as my knowledge goes the directions 
of the Damme Code weie not departed from. 

109 No 

110 No non official agency w as e\ er found will- 
ing to woik in famine time This non-official 
agency was prominent m lecommending persons for 
entering peisons on the dole register. They nevei 
undertook to persuade the idlers to go to the relief 
woVlc instead -of starving themselves by remaining 
at the village ancl then becoming a burden to the 
State They consuleied the duty of remaining pre- 
sent at the time of dole distubution at the village, a 
task to he avoided as much as possible Tbe non- 
official agency could not he trusted independently 
with the woik of gram distribution or the chanty 
fund money There was an absolute absence oi 
unselfish honest workeis who would give their time 
and eneigy foi charity’s sake 

Unless the moral tone of the people improves 
there is no hope for a scope of its extension. It 
should he noted that my remarks above are confined 
to my experience of villages and small iowms of my 
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Division alone and not to cities of winch I have no 
experience as far as famine is concerned. 

111. (a) There Mas no s } stem employed other 
than those of task system and iestncted piece-work 
system I am, liowevei, of opinion (hat the system 
of payments hy lesult (uniestucted to the maximum 
amount earned) is sutg to atti act more men to the 
relief work than the system of task work As 
long as (lie task woik is not abnormally and iimea* 
sonably heavy the people would not c.tie, provided 
they earned "wages enough to lne upon The 
labourers w r ould look shy of the lelief woik if they 
think that they cannot earn sufficient even to keep 
body and soul togcthei with all their honest and 
diligent laboiu on the work They would prefoi 
complete starvation without laboui to a partial 
starvation with full-d iy laboiu In the same wnj 
the people would like to cam high wages with a 
reasonable incrcaso of woik to low wages with a 
slight decrease of w r ork To honest laboiu ers money 
is dearer to physical w r oik, prov uled tho limit is not 
exceeded In my humble opinion fines should not 
be inflicted for a slight and insignificant deficiency 
of work, which has not been the result of wilfulness 
or sloth Some rnaigm of consideration should be 
given The fines should he inflicted m proportion 
to the shortness of w'ork on a propoitionale scalo 

The tests of necessity, such as a distance test and 
compulsory reudence, in my humble opinion, arc far 
more deterring tests than task work test Tho dis- 
tance test and the compulsory residence test cannot 
he enforced on the same woik. When tho compul- 
sory test w as applied to the relief w orks in the 
Division, for nearly a fortnight the works were 
deserted and only one-tentli of tho woikers weie 
found on the woihs Aftei the nciiod when the 
people found themselves losing in flesh and strength 
they gave w r ay and complied w ith the tost hut not 
before they had suffcied m health to some extent. 
The compulsory residence test deters many from 
joining relief woihs, not because they do not require 
the relief, hut because they prefei then homes w ith 
their families This test is innocuous and makes no 
difference m the number of loliof woikers when the 
famine is far advanced, and when the people have 
totally lost their cattlo and ei ery thing that they 
have Then only they would roam about like 
the herdsmen oE Klthulwar and mav peiliaps 
join the work and reside on it Even then they 
would not much like to live the lestncted life of tho 
work But as long as tho Inborn ei lias one or two 
cattle to look aftei, when he has trees of Ins fields to 
look after and his hut, he would not go to the relief 
work to reside theie eithei alone oi wuth lus family 
If he goes there alone he does not save anything to 
send to his family ioi their maintenance and he does 
not like to see them facestaivation m Ins absence un- 
less he has become callous to then sufferings If ho 
goes there wuth his family he has none left to look 
after his cattle and his ti ees Thus this test restrains 
many m joining tho relief ivorks who are m real 
need of relief At the time of famine it is one of the 
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objects of Government to see that the oattlo of the 
cultivator is saved as much as possible. If it is saved 
he will be able to cultivate Government land and pay 
its assessment and raise crop to maintain himself 
and cease to be a buiden to Government the next 
year By the test of compulsory residence this object 
is frustrated If the man wants to go to the work 
and reside there he has to sell off lus cattle which 
goes for a song in the time of famine When the 
rams commence he has no means of cultivating Ins 
land and the Government has to supply him with 
bullocks m making him start lus cultivating life 
again, an additional burden to Government This 
system is therefore m the end more expensive than 
the relief woiks without the distance or compulsory 
residence test If on the contrary the person in real 
need'of relief does not go to the work owing to the 
restuctions, no doubt the number of workers ou the 
relief work is limited, and it causes savings on the 
work, but increases starvation or semi-starvation and 
weakness in the villages, and consequently a larger 
increase of State expenditure m the form of gratui- 
tous rebel and a higher rate of mortality 

112 I have no experience and personal know- 
ledge on the subject. 

SORABJT RATANJI MASTER, 

- District Deputy Collector, 
Surat, Bulsar Division. 
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Answers by Mr Buijoiji N. Vahl to i he questions 
drawn ajp by the Famine Commission, r 


Inti odtidory 

1. The outlook m our district was ordinary 
The character of the harvest m the two preceding- 
years was fair 

3 The average rainfall is 33 inches The actual 
rainfall m 1899 was 15’56 inches, and it represented 
June 1349 4 / 1 P er cent, of the average 

W °£j 9 The rain ceased m the month 

September o 38 of June Its distribution fiom 
Compared «,th the aver Juneto Septembei, comnared 
ra July, i m \u g u 5 t and * with the average, v as as noted 

in September m £be maiglU 

Gratuitous Relief 

80 In the month of October 1900, when the 
prices of gram went abnormally high and the pio- 
spects began to look very gloomy, the Collector, 
Mr J "W Weir, at the sugguestion of some of the 
leading citizens of Surat, started a fund for the open- 
ing and maintenance of a sufficient number of 
cheap gram shops m the city. Looking to the hard 
times then prevailing and the helpless condition of 
the poorer classes, handsome subscriptions poured m, 
and within a short period a large sum of Es. 34,932 
was collected. Over and above this sum some 
philanthropic gentlemen advanced by way of loan 
Es 52,000 Out of this aggiegate sum a large 
stock of grain was purchased and four shops at 
different places were forthwith opened, which gave 
considerable relief to the people The following is 
a brief history of working of the fund — 

(1) In the commencement 13,000 znaunds of 1 2 
gram (nee and juvari) worth Es 25,000 wore 
imported from Bombay and stored up at a con- 
venient place m a spacious godown in. the city. 
This had a wonderful effect upon speculators, who 
for some time past had managed to keep the 
rates fancifully high to serve their own private 
ends The result was that the rates for wholesale 
as well as retail became steady and fluctuated 
only m proportion to the real market rate prevail- 
ing from time to time at Bombay. This enabled 
the Committee at' a subsequent stage to make 
purchases m the city itself from bond fide trad- 
ers 

(2) The fund was under the management and 
control of a working committee of 6 members 
selected from amongst the subscribers with the 
Collector at their head 
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(3) The fund was started on the 3id of October 
1899, and within a short penod of 10 days four dif- 
ferent shops at convenient places m the city weie 
opened, where gram to the extent of five seers 
per head per day was sold to all who came to 
buy it without any restriction of class or creed. 

(4) In the beginning as the market rates were e\- 
horbitantly raised by retail dealeis, the Committee 
sold their gram at 3 pies less per seer, t e juvan 
at 8 pies and rice at 9 pies per seer Those rates 
were subsequently raised or Ion ered as was found 
to be expedient, but in no cose they were kept 
higher than 9 pies per seer 

(5) The shops were m the beginning managed 
by a staff of servants employed on monthly wages, 
but the Committee finding that method of work- 
ing more expensive gavo the shops m cliargo of a 
contractor, who undertook to sell the gram supplied 
to him on all the four shops for a reasonable le- 
muneiation, viz , Bs 123 for the fiist month and 
at the rate of Bs 100 per month for the rest of 
the penod This method of working made an 
immense saving m the expenditme tor establish- 
ment The contractor had to sell the gram at the 
rates prescribed by the Committee from time to 
time, and the sale proceeds which ho realized was 
daily paid by him in the Bank of Bombay to the 
credit of the fund. 

(6) “With a view to give clean, wholesome food 
to the buyers, the stock that was bought was, as a 
rule, always first earned to the god own w here it 
was thoioughly cleaned before sending it to the 
shops for sale This process cost a great deal, 
because a lot of insects, bran and all other sorts 
of rubbish had to he taken out 

(V) During the whole period of 3 2V months for 
which the shops weie kept open 36*023 mounds 
of rice worth Bs 64,823 and 41,047 maunds of 
juvar worth Bs 73,081 — m all 77,070 maunds of 
gram worth Bs 1,38,503 were sold 

(8) In the working of these shops as above the 
fund sustained a total loss of Rs 18,210, including 
all sorts of expenses, and the average loss, there- 
fore, on the capital was about 13 to 14 per cent 
This high rate of losses was chiefly due to the 
cleaning of the gram and extra cartage paid for 
sending it to the different shops 

(9) The balance (Bs 16,722), which was found 
after winding up the concern, was distributed 
pro rata amongst the subscubers, that being one 
of the conditions made at the time when the fund 
was started. 

(10) By the opening of these cheap gram shops, 
not only the poorer classes of the town as well as 
those of the surrounding villages (because they 
also came to buy at these shops) got clean, whole- ' 
some food at modeiate rates, hut it had an indirect 
effect of altogether putting a stop to speculative 
prices, and thus the general public at large was 
greatly benefited. 
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(11) A copy of the Committee’s report and tho 
accounts passed in a meeting of the subscribers 
are herewith appended foi any further detailed 
information that may be required 

81 The opening of these shops did not in any 
"» ay discourage the importation of gram It only 
affected the general prices in a way far more beneficial 
to tiie general public ; because before the opening of ' 
the shops the retail dealers often charged exorbit- 
ant rates which they could not do afterwards. 

Under the above bead I take the liberty of giving 
a short account of other grauitous relief given m 
tiie district — • 

(1) Some stock of grain and money were sent 
by diffeient people to the Collector, which were 
distributed amongst respectable but needy families 
of the town and the district through private 
•agency. 

(2) In Vesu, a village m the Chorasi Taluka, 
gram was distributed twice at the expense of some 
Bombay Parsi gentlemen amongst the needy 
Parsi families of that place. 

(•3) The Parsi Panchayet of Surat m ordinary 
times give monthly allowances by way of help to 
destitute Parsis in the city and the district But 
from March to Octobor 1900 the allowances of 
some of them, who were found to be most needy, 
were increased by one rupee per head per month 
These extra allowances m the aggregate amount- 
ed to about Rs. 858. 

(4) In the year 3900 a fund was started by the 
Parsi Panchayet of Bombay for the relief of their 
co-religiomsts suffering from famine m Gu^arAt 
Out of tins fund a sum of Rs 2,200 was seat to 
me by the Secretary of the Panchayet, with a 
request to give help to the most destitute Parsi 
families m shape of gram and cash (for seed), 
firstly, in the Olpad Chorasi, Bardoli and Jalalpor 
talukas, and subsequently m the Mandvi Tdluka 
To this sum a further sum of Rs. 2,300 was added 
by the Pdrsi Panchayet of Surat (from the funds 
m their charge), and out of this total sum of 
Rs 4,500, help was given m shape of gram and 
cash (for seed) to 288 destitute families consisting 
of 1,125 souls. Help was given to some m shape 
of cloth also The following details m connection 
with this distribution may prove useful — 

(a) Different parties weie sent at different 
talukas to make personal inquiries and to 
ascertain the number of families that were 
destitute and most needy 

(If) No help was given to any except to 
those whose fitness was certified by these in- 
quiring parties 

(c) Some portion of the gram was Bent to 
different talukas to a central and convenient 
place and some was distributed m the city 
itself to the inhabitants of some of the villages 
who could conveniently come there. 
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(d) Gram at an average of 2-£ maunds per 
Lead for adults and 1* maund per head for 
children was given by two instalments 

(e) The help that was given m cash was at 
the rate of Ks 0-5-0 per bigha, and in the 
aggregate it came to Rs. 360. 

(5) Similar help was also given m the remain- 
ing tilukas of this district through other private 
agencies, 

(6) A philanthropic European lady, Mrs Weir 
(the wife of our present Colleotor), raised a laigc 
sum of about Rs 25,000 to 27,000 by holding a 
fancy fair, which sum was handed over to the 
Famine Relief Pund Committee to help the most 
needy and destitute families of the tdlukas that 
were most affected by famine, 

BURJORJI N. VAKIL 

l&th January 1901. 



Ra'o Baha'dur N 0 Soman. 


Replies by Rdo Bahadur N. C. Soman, District 
Deputy Gollectoi, Belgaum,to the questions drawn 
up by the Famine Commission 


Introductory. 


1 The rainfall in May and June never 
exceeded 55 cents, at a time. Nevertheless more 
than three-fourths of the khanf area was sown. 
There was practically a break fiom 19th June to 
7th September, and the khanf crops sown withered 
away 

In the two precedmg yeais the harvests were 
moderate, the outturn of the pnncipal crops being 
as shown below against the normal, represented by 
12 annas 



Jowdn 

B&jn 

Wheat 


As 

As 

As 

1897-98, 

6 

7 

8 

1898-99 

8 

7 

8 


Gnm 

Ae 


10 

10 


Cotton 

As 


6 

'6 


2 The hliarif sowings were 8 L per cent, of the 
normal The normal khanf area has been amved 
at by finding the average of the three years, preced- 
ing the famine of 1896-97, viz. 1893-94 to 1896-96. 

3 The noimal comes to 150,739 acies 

(a) Average rainfall during the rainy season is 
23 20 

{b) Aetual rainfall during the rainy season of 
' 1899 16 78 inches, being 68 per cent of the 
average. 11 78 inches fell between 8tli and 21st 
September 

(c) The rams practically ceased on 21st Sept* 
embei . 

(d) The distribution of the rainfall was as 


shown below — 

1899 

Average. 

June' 

.. 170 

4 21 

July 

0 30 

2 80 

August 

0 26 

2 95 

September 

12 22 

4 42 


4. The actual khanf harvest of 1899 was about 
8 per cent, of a normal harvest on a normal cul- 
tivated area 

5 Petty cultivators about 45 per cent 
Labourers 16 per cent. 


Preliminary action. 

6 Tests were applied 

7. Both myself and the Collector visited the 
affected parts, and we were regularly besieged by 
numbers of persons in every village applying for 
employment. Several emigrated and the general 
appearance of the labourers and small cultivators 
showed that they were hard pressed The condition 
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of the destitute poor seemed to "be deteriorating 
Cattle weie sold for veiy loir puces The rates of 
intei est on land mortgages rose tremendously. The 
subjoined table classifies the late charged m the ease 
of 128 ,deeds legisteied hy the Sub-Registiar of Athm 
between 6th November and 6th December 1899 . ■ 


Eftte of 

Number 


Rrtte of 

Number 

interest 

of cases 


interest 

of ca„es. 

9 per cent 

1 

20| 

per cent 

1 

10^ 

J) 

1 

21 

« 

2 

12" 

)) 

11 

24 

33 

IS 

13i 

37 

3 

25 

37 

1 

15 

3’ 

5 

27 

33 

<5 

16 

f) 

1 

28^ 

93 

6 

18 

J) 

12 

30 

97 

2 

1SJ 

7> 

9 

35f 

)3 

1 



37^ 

93 
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Puces of the staple foods lose neaily thiee times, 
jowfiri bemg sold at only 17 lbs m Novembei 

8. The fiist lehef measures undei taken iveie the 
grant of tagai to large land-lioldeis who piovided 
employment to the thousands of needy at oi neai 
then own homes and the opening of two test woiks 
on 1st and 5th Decembei undei Public Works 
agency The only test applied was the exaction of 
the task. 

9 (a) Yes So fai as I know 

(6) I have no knowledge. I undei stand that a 
list of candidates had been kept m the Executive 
Engineer’s office 

10 The lehef piogiamme contemplated laige 
relief woiks as the backbone of the relief system 
A piogiamme of small woiks was leady 

11 The sequence was as follows — 

1 Test wmks 

2 Kitchens on woiks 

3 Private chanty. 

There was no necessity to open pooi -houses or 
kitchens elsewheie Theie aie no foiests m Athm 
Ict’luka 


12 The 83 inhabited villages m the Athm 
Taluka were divided into five encles and each cncle 
was placed undei an Inspector A lehef Aval- 
Kdrkun was appointed to snpei vise their work The 
Taluka Mamlatddi and myself also supervised 
These anangements came into force fiom lltli 
Mai ch 1900 Before that the woik was peifoimed 
hy 3 Cncle Inspectors and was supervised hy the 
Maralatddr and myself 

13 The issue of loans undei the Laud Im- 
piovement Act commenced m Novembei 'The 
subjoined table exhibits the extent, &c , of the loans 

Land Impioiement Loans Act, \IX of 18S3. 


Ps 

Sinking of new wells 31,611 

Bepans to old wells 26,990 

Const nichon of enib&kments . 45,177 

Extirpation of weeds 25,157 

-n in ii i •» - 


Removal of piichly pear, shiuK, stones, &c. 1,275 


Total 


1,30,210 



Agricultural Loans Act, XII of 1SSI 

Bs 

Purchase of seed , 14,25a 

Pin chase of bullocks S,33S 

The conditions imposed were — 

(«) The work should be commenced immedia- 
tely unless special peimission was gi anted to 
the contrary 

( b ) It should be finished before the monsoon 

(c) It should be open to inspection by any 
officei of Government, 

(d) Breach of conditions will entail immediate 
1 ecovery of the whole amount 

In the case of loans issued at the outset two addi- 
tional conditions were imposed, viz (1) the work 
should be finished m 3 months and (2) 25 labouiers 
should he employed daily for a period of 1 month 
for every Rs 100 boi’iowed oi in the same piopoi- 
tion foi a laigei or smaller amount 

The loans issued m the beginning were gianted 
to large land-lioldeis Later on, they weie issued 
to land-holdeis without distinction. 

All the loans were lecoveiable m whole 

14, Yes The aveiage depth was about 3 to 4 
feet The Octobei lam (Hasta) which puncipally 
contubutes to the water-supply not having fallen, 
the wells weie low notwithstanding the copious fall 
in Septeinbei The numbei of new wells was 276 
sunk and old ones deepened They weie success- 
ful m all the thiee ways mentioned The un- 
ccitamty of discoveimg w r atei undei lock bed acts 
as a danipei If boring apparatus oi similai appli- 
ance is supplied by Government the sinking of new 
and the excavation of old w ells will leceive a gieat 
impetus 

15 Tw'o road lepair woiks w r eie fiist undei taken 
They W'ere oidmaiy Local Boaid woiks, cained on 
under the Public Woiks agency 

16 I have not got notes, but I believe the 
tasks weie the same as those exacted in the famine 
of 1897. They weie different foi sex and age. No 
consideiatiou was shown foi pievious occupation 

17 The payment was m stuct propoition to 
lesults 

Theie wms a maximum but not a minimum wage 
The lates weie so ananged as to include provision 
for lest day and dependants 

18 The numbeis on the two test works w ent up 
to 2,601 m Decembei when the conveision was 
sanctioned The woiks w ere carried out on the task 
system, without allowance foi dependants or rest 
day They had to excavate m hard and soft 
muium. Notwithstanding the haid conditions so 
many workeis came and fiom long distances It 
was tliciefoie considered that theie w r as a real 
demand foi employment 

Lai ge public worls. 

19. A large load work 
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20. Public Works agency. I have no know- 
ledge whether the scale was leady in advance. Ike 
estimate was ready. 

There was no delay in. opening the work and tools 
and plant were at once available 

21 There was only one charge for a maximum 
number of 4,000 workers The number on the work 
never exceeded 1,500. 

22 Yes. The establishment was as follows — 

1 Supei visor 

2 Sub-Overseers. 

1 Maistri 

1 Cashier. 

9 Mustering karkiins , 

A camp had been erected before hand and bamboos 
and matting were kept ready The workers were 
scattered along the roadside and no special conser- 
vancy or sanitation establishment "was entortamed 
The Special Civil Officer m his daily rounds looked 
to them. The water-supply was diawn from wells m 
gardens by the roadside or from temporaiy wells 
sunk m nalas and they were piotected by posting 
watchmen where necessary The water was earned 
on carts and supplied to the workers 

A few shops for food supplies were established on 
the work at first, but as the workers purchased at 
the nearest weekly maikets at Atlmi, Shedbal and 
Kagvad, and m the neighbouring villages, the 
shopkeepers left for want of custom. 

A Hospital Assistant was appointed. 

23. Admission was free to all. The distance 
test was not insisted on and the n ork being of a 
smuggling natuie it was difficult to enfoico mvan- 
ably lesidcnce on the work As a rule they resided 
on the work 

24 A large woik capable of entertaining two 
cbaiges of 5,000 eaok may serve an aiea lying 
within a ladius of 12 miles and a population of 
150,000 Some of the applicants for relief went a 
distance of about 20 miles from home 

25. Yes, except professional 

26 Yes He was kdrkun m the Mdmlatddr’s 
office on Es 30 He diew Es 40 per month as 
Special Civil Officer and a horse allowance of Bs 15. 
He was subordinate to the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment 

The Special Civil Officer had full authority m the 
matters mentioned except that the calculation of 
wages and submission of accounts and loports 
excluding those of kitchen, rested with the Super- 
visor. When the worker questioned the correctness 
the Special Civil Officer satisfied lumself by examin- 
ing the measurement and calculation books 

21 When the Special Civil Officer objected, the 
matter was referred by the Supervisor in charge to 
the Executive Engineer whose decision was acted 
upon. 
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28 As far as possible members of the same 
family and inhabitants of tbe same 01 neighbouring 
villages were ganged together The average num- 
ber m the gang was 60. The arrangement was 
successful 

29 The piece-work system being m foiee there 
was no classification 

-30 Calls for no answer. 

31 The 'system of payment by results was 
adopted fiom the fiist The task system w as adopted 
in the ease of few weakly peisons who could not be 
ganged 

32 If started m time and if the woikers came 
to work before starving themselves for some time, 
relief can be adequately affoided Unfortunately 
however some people do not leave their home until 
they have undergone some pnvation The number 
of dependants is an important factor "Where the 
number of dependants is large, the relief would not 
be adequate On the other hand, those who have 
few or no dependants would earn more than then - 
requirements. 

33 The work having been carried on on piece- 
work system the question of demanding a full task 
did not arise No allowance was made foi the 
distance the workers had come Subsequently the 
tasks sanctioned m Government Resolution P—588, 
dated fitli Maich 1900 weie adopted. They were 
inoie seveie but all the dependants were fiom that 
time fed m the kitchen They weie intioduced, as 
the earnings under the foimer system were insuf- 
ficient to piovide for the dependants The piece- 
work tables originally adopted allowed a maigm of 
G to 9 pies per worker of Class I oi II on account of 
dependants 

3d The famine being at no tune very acute the 
experience was insufficient to form an opinion. The 
physical condition of the flesh-eating classes was 
lair They purchased cattle which weie sold very 
cheap and beet f oimed a substantial part of their 
diet Some others had private resources to supple- 
ment their earnings. Sevoral persons left the work 
aftei staying for a short time when they found that 
the earnings were insufficient This was, however, 
due to a small outturn of work owing in some cases 
to diminution of stamina and m others unwilling- 
ness to voik The geneial impression was that the 
wages were just adequate 

It did not appear that the workeis saved upon 
their earnings Copper com did return fieely. 

35 Rest-day wage was not given to those on 
piece-work It was allowed in the case of woikers 

~ on task. They could hardly earn more than the 
minimum wage. I would prefer graut of a rest-day 
wage. 

36 and 37 The task system was m use to a very 
limited extent and almost entnelyfor weakly per- 
sons I cannot therefore offer an opinion. 

38 Payment was made weekly. Moie frequent 
payments are desirable in the case of new arrivals, 
e 1391—2 
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say twice during the the fiist week This is not 
impracticable 

.30. They were paid weekly. They did mn into 
Bania’s debt 

40 To the head of the sub-gang This was 
convenient to all, and I think it is prefeiable. 

41 During the week ending 19th May the 
earnings of all workers were between 61 and 92 76 
per cent, of the maximum amount earnable as 
shown below . — 


No of Persons 

Percentage 

in the gang. 

of earnings 

34 

76 

58 

86 

54 

83 

56 

84 

70 

88 

67 

92 76 "Wadar gang 

54 

86 

49 

84 

67 

SB 

67 

S3 

65 

76 

67 

84 

75 

83 

55 

72 7 

61 

81 

64 

82 

60 

83 

5b 

78 

45 

61 

73 

85 

69 

81 

1,268 



Penal wage was never mtioduced 

42 At the outset the Bombay system of limited 
piece-work (Section 212 of the Pammo Commission 
Report of 1 898) was m force Eventually as the 
earnings Were not found to be sufficient for the 
maintenance of dependants the piece- woik rates 
were revised and all dependants were fed m the 
kitchen 

43 Up to 80th May the rates included provision 
for dependants. However, when the number of 
dependants was large, the Supervisor sent the surplus 
to the kitchen Prom 31st May the rates were 
reduced and all the dependants were fed m the 
kitchen Such of the children and weakly persons 
capable of some work as could not be ganged weie 
put on task with a minimum wage. I think this 
system is preferable 

44 No. 

45. Muster-i oils were not kept. I do not know _ 
what airangement existed for promptly introducing 
the Code task system. 

46. The wages were calculated accoi ding to the 
Code rules (Sections 111 to 113) on price-lists of 
jowan supplied by the MdmlatdArs 

47 I presume this question is for the Public 
Woiks Department authorities to answer. 



48 Please see Government Resolution No F — 538, 
dated 5th March 1900. 

49. No 

Small village works, 

50 No small village works were opened. 

51 to 58. As no small village works were opened, 
these questions call for no answer 

Special lelief 

59. No aboriginal tubes 

60 None m my charge The cutting and col- 
lection of fodder provided employment to the in- 
habitants of foiest villages m the Belgaum and 
Khiuapui Tillukas 

61 No 

62 No. 

63 They could earn a living, although, hare, in 
then own ciaft. 

64. Calls for no answer. 


65 The subjoined table shows statistics regard- 
ing dimunition m cattle — 


11 onth and j car 

Plough 

cattle 

Milch 

cattle 

Young 

»tocU 

Total of 
Columns 2, 

3 and 4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

Juno 1899 

21,2(50 

18,5lo 

19,120 

58,896 

Do 1900 

17,162 

13,530 

15,194 1 

45.SSG 

Decica^o 

4,098 

4,940 

3,932 

13,010 

Percentage of dccrcaso 

19 27 

26 90 

20 5 

22 9 


No special measnies were taken beyond importing 
grass 

66 69 bales of pressed grass weighing 144 
maunds 30 lbs were impoited m the Athm Taluka. 
They commanded a ready sale 

Gratuitous ? eUef, 

67 (a) With cooked food. 

(b) There were no small village woiks 

68. Village dole was the only form of giatiutous 
relief employed. 

69 No It did not go beyond the classes refer- 
red to 

70. No poor-houses weie opened. 

71 and 72. Call for no answei 
'73 One kitchen -was opened on the relief work 
in the Athm Tdluka on 5th February and it was 
closed on 21st August along with the work The 
dependants of the workers and such of the recipients 
of village dole within a radius of about 2 miles as 
could be removed to the kitchen were fed there. 

74 The ration prescribed m Section 105 («) of 
the Famine Relief Code was provided. When the 


I 
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work was proceeding within a reasonable distance 
of tbe kitchen, meals were distributed twice, at 10 
a u and 5 r.M , and the people weio compelled to 
feed on the premises But when it became strag- 
gling the meals were distributed on the work. 

75 There was no other kitchen ever opened. 

76 Such of the dependants of workers as were 
certified by the Supei visor m chaige of the work 
weie only admitted. In the case of village dole 
those selected by the Relief Aval Kdikun, Mdmlat- 
d4r and the District Deputy - Collector were alone 
admitted 

77. Calls for no answer. 

78 The Circle Inspectois lecommended and the 
Relief Aval Kaikun selected, sending a list weekly 
to the Distinct Deputy Collector The lists were 
checked by the Mamlatdir and the Distuct Deputy 
Collector In case of uigency the Cuele Inspectors 
weie authorized to put people on the list m anti- 
cipation. 

The recipients were inspected at least once a 
fortnight by the Cuele Inspector and once m sis 
weeks by the Relief Aval KJikun. The Mdmlatdar 
and the Distuct Deputy Collectoi inspected during 
the course of their tours 

79 Payment was made daily m grain at the 
village ohtlvdi 

80 None 

81 Jam, Lmgayat and Maidthn cooks were 

employed No reluctance was ever shown by any 
class t 

82 The Special Civil Officer was in charge. The 
Supervisor and the Hospital Assistant examined and 
weighed the meals almost daily Tho Relief Aval 
Karkun, the Mamlatddi and tho Distuct Deputy 
Collector examined at their visits and the two lattei 
cheeked the daily returns which weie obtained. 

83 Nq cheap grain shop was opened 

84 Calls for no answei 

Suspensions and Remissions of Land Revenue 

85 . Only 4 45 per cent, of the land revenue of 
Athni Taluka has i emaiqed outstanding. It is being 
proposed to remit 3 per cent and suspend I 45 per 
cent 

86 General capacity of the individual has been 
taken into account Local individual inquiries have 
been made by the Mdmlatdar and the District 
Deputy Collector, 

87 After the commencement of the collection of 
revenue. 

83 There was practically no such occasion 
except in one village, where the local inquiry showed 
that all the amount suspended is outstanding from 
the actual holdeis. 

8 No. 
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General 

90 Such was not the case, 

91. No 

92 About 60 per cent of thewoikers were fiorn 
the class of labouiers, and about 25 per cent petty 
land-holders and 15 per cent tenants, &c 

93 Yes, because they have become accustomed 
and prudent 

94 No. 

95. Yes. 

96. Calls for no answei . 

9 7. The village officeis punctually fill m Village 
Bonn No 14, which has been specially piescabed foi 
the purpose. In laige villages, village peons are 
appointed to collect the information by assigning 
them specified districts. 

98 X do not think that high mortality occurred 
any whei e m the affected paits Wheie it did, it was 
due to cholera, of which theie were two outbreaks 
m 25 per cent of the villages 

99. I do not think any moifcality oceuired fiom 
impure oi insufficient watei-supply Old wells were 
'cleaned and temporary wells were sunk m ndla 
beds where necessaiy and possible at a cost of 
Ks 73 There was no occasion to disinfect watei. 

100 The workers weie not allowed to ease 
themselves within 300 yaids of the huts A burial 
ground was set apait Watei-supply was piotected 
by posting watchmen A butk and death legistei 
was kept 

They weie sufficient and weie supei vised by the 
Special Civil Officer 

101 The gram shops were inspected by the 
Special Civil Officer as long as they lasted He 
also inspected the shops in the adjoining maikets of 
Shedbal and ICigval lying within a distance of thiee 
miles from the work. No unwholesome gram was 
sold 

102 Befoiethe beginning of monsoon no wild 
products were available and none wei e used Since 
1 hen they formed nearly one-thud poition of then 
‘food 2 or 3 pei cent, suffei ed fi oin di.u 1 lioaa on thai 
-account. But they soon lecoveied 

103 No, liaidiy 2 pei cent. 

104 Calls for no answer 

105 There were no orphans on hand There 
were a few cases ot abandoned child len, but thej 
were soon claimed by the patents oi relations 

106. No. 

107 No. 

107 A Post cauls were obtained by the Collecto 
from the Railway Station Ifasteis m the distnc 
spoiling weekly imports of food giains Import 
b 1391—3 
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"by road were reported weekly by the Mdmlatddrs. 
There is no water-borne traffic in this district The 
estimates of imports by road were of course rough. 
About 7 per cent, of the assumed consumption was 
imported. 

108. No. 

109. There has been some change. The area 
under jowdn has increased moie than 26 per cent , 
and that under cotton has fallen to one-tlnrd of the 
normal Similarly the area under bfijn has fallen 
and that under gram and wheat has increased 
But I am of opinion that the fluctuations are duo 
more to seasonal conditions 

110. Yes. The practice is still prevalent Jn 
famine years gram wages are paid m gathering 
harvests only. In other cases they are paid m cash 
In ordinary yeais theie is no tendency to substitute 
a cash for a gram wage. 

111. In this district they weie not departed 
from. 

112. No 

113. Non-official agency was not made use of 

114 The relief work was a small one and n® 
appieciable changes were e>er made 

116. No. 

N. C. SOMAN, 

Distuct Deputy Collectoi, Bolgaum. 

Bel garni, ISth January 1901. 
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Rao Saheb S. B. Upasani. 


Replies by Rdo Sdheb S B Upasani, Subordinate 
Judge, AttUeshvar , to the questions draion by the 
Famine Commission 


(1) The outlook m tbe Ankleslivar Tallika was not - 
very cheerful when the rams of 1899 commenced. 
The previous two or three years’ seasons had been 
indifferent, and the plague which broke out in the 
year immediately preceding had disorganized trade 
and agricultural pursuits to a great extent The 
famine of 1896-97, though not felt here, had put a 
severe strain both upon the cultivating classes and 
the moneylenders So far as I could observe in 
the course of my civil work and in the course of the 
work I had to do in connection with this famine, 
neither the agucultunsts nor their creditors were 
prepared to meet the sudden distress that befell the 
country last year. Tor some years the landlords 
•and the creditors had not received any considerable 
part of their outstandings and the cultivators were 
driven nearly to their last resources The famine 
therefore told moie seveiely upon all classes than it 
would have done but for the agricultural depression 
which had prevailed during the previous few years 

(5) Nearly |ths of the population, I believe, de- 
pends exclusively upon agncultuie, either as petty 
cultivator or labourers 

{ 32) From what I could observe of the condition 
of the people who came to relief works lieie, I am of 
opinion that the majority of them could not have 
eained enough if the system of payments by result 
had prevailod 

So far as I could observe from tbe general condition 
of the people who came to poor-houses and relief 
works, I believe their physical condition would not 
have allowed of the system of payment by result 
being enforced, and if such system had prevailed for 
nny length of time, more especially during the 
acute stage of the famine, it would have added greatly 
to the sufferings of the workers and peihaps caused 
evenhighei mortality than has occurred, 

(35) Rest-day wage was given, and I think that 

was necessary, as'it was not possible for the workers 
to earn sufficiently to lay by anything for the rest- 
day. Many of them were far too weak to earn 
even the full wage for the woi king days \ 

(36) I think that the minimum wage, as it is, 

is not high, and any reduction therein would, I am 
afraid, tell seriously on the people, who m many 
cases come to the work in far too weak a condition 
to stand any seveie stiain on a low diet ’ 

(38) Payments were made weekly except in the 
case of new-comers. 1 think daily payments would 
b 1459—1 
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be desuable, if possible, but m any case ln-weekly 
payments should, I think, be piactic.vble 

(391 New-comers iveie paid daily for the fust 
three days and then bi-weekly, foi two turns and 
this was, I think, necessaiy m the case of workers 
w ho came from a distance and could not get any 
credit with the Bama 


(40) Payment was made to individuals, and that 
was I think preferable 

(59) X think it would be desuable to extend the 
system of small village relief works, so far as possible, 
especially m eases wheie laige lelief works are not 
within easy distance That will enablo the people 
to rest at home at night, w here they can bettei take 
caie of themselves and then dependants than they 
possibly can do in oui camps It will also prevent 
the necessity of breaking up of homes and enable 
the people to pi eseive then cattle and what little 
pioperty they may have with them Even m oidb 
naiy tune the poor people have no much lecupera- 
tive powei, and for genetations togethei continue to 
live m the same huts, and if their home is evei bi oken 
up it becomes very difficult for them to set up in life 
again Another reason which in this connection 
appears to me to deseive consideiation is that when 
acute famine sets in, there is a laigo number of 
wanderers and imnngiants who have left then homes 
and have to be eaied foi and provided in camps, and 
it would not be desuable to add to tbeir number by 
compelling those who have then homes and can 
take caie of themseh es there to leave them to go a 
longdistance foi woik The laige works may tlieie- 
foie he kept open foi foieigners and otbeis who 
have come fiom a long distance or have then homes 
within a distuuce of two — tlnee miles of the works. 
The latter may be allowed to go home eveiy evening 
if they find it convenient, and the foinier alone com- 
pelled to live in the camps attached to the work 
If that weie done the camps on the laige woiks 
will, I think, be more manageable, and there lull be 
less usk of epidemics like cholera bieaking out and 
its being earned to villages On the works m this 
taluka every caie was taken foi samtaiy auange- 
ments which succeeded in keeping out choleia fox a 
long tune, but when it broke out m adjoining dis- 
ti icts it found its way heie and caused a sudden 
desertion fiom camps m large numbers and spread 
the infection to villages Persons thus affected and 
who attended them had then to be put on giatuitous 
dole. 


Camp life is for vanous reasons not suited for the 
bettei soi fc of classes amongst the layats, especially 
their females, and lather than have to stay on the 
camps many prefer to stay at home and stiuggle on 
in distiess so long as it may be possible 

Small village works will also, I think, give greater 
scope to secure bettei return for the money spent 
„ m lehef m the form of pexmanent impiovement of 
village lands, tanks, wells, roads, &c 

On small relief work m tins taluka wages weie 
paid on a leduced scale, but 1 think for the health 
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of the woikers no change should he made in the rate 
Workers have stood a long strain on the regular 
Works 

X should desire that there should be only one large 
work m the taluka on winch immigrants, labourers 
and other classes who can leave then homes without 
any serious inconvenience, may get employment, and 
a large number of small works be prouded nearer 
home for people for whom it will not be possible to 
leave their homes without great hardships This 
arrangement will be more convenient to meet any 
exigencies in case any outbreak of cholera occuis 
m the district, and will also enable cultivators to 
stay neaier home to look after then cattle and piepare 
lands for sowing towards approach of next season. 

(66) This taluka was a little more favouiahly 
situated than the district on the north m having 
foddei available from the adjoining Rajpipla and 
Gaikwtoi temtones at the outset Laige imports 
weie fiom October to January made here by caits, 
head-loads and railway, and it gave employment to 
the 13 hi Is and other poorer classes foi some time 
The demand from the noith was, however, piessmg, 
and purchaser from Ahmedabad, Kathiawar and 
Ajmeie side came down m numbeis to make large 
purchases and puces rose to a high pitch and greater 
pait of the grass impoited w as exported by lail to 
these distant places, theiayatsheie having no means 
to pui chase the necessary stock foi themselves at 
the high prices ruling and weie moie or less helpless, 
though glass was then ai ailable heie. Towards the 
end of January 1900 the supply from the adjoining 
teintories w as exhausted and the people began to feel 
the pinch moie severely With a view to help the 
more pool of the cultivators tagavi advances weie 
made foi pui chase of foddei , hut later on it was 
found that sufficient fodder was not available locally, 
and that the pool cultivatois could not make any 
impoits foi themselves The Collectoi was pleased 
to import large quantities foi the district and spaie 
a part of it foi this taluka, 

(67) About 325,000 lbs of grass was sent to this 
taluka in Apnl and May and 100,000 lbs latei on I 
was put m charge of the distribution and distuhuted 
the grass to pool cultivators m consultation with the 
Tdluka and Mahal Officeis and District Deputy 
Collector m charge of the taluka at the cheap rate 
of Rs. 2 pel thousand in the beginning and at Rs. 6 
later on to the poorest of the cultivators The 
demand was, howevei, too gi eat to he adequately met 
with the limited stock kept at my disposal and many 
applications had to be refused. Towaids the end of 
May, when I had to visit the villages m the circle , 
allotted to me for inspection, I found the condition 
of the cattle most deplorable Even for the better 
classes of cultivatois the struggle was too hard to 
keep up all tbeir cattle and loi the poorer ones it 
was almost beyond hope Every effoit was being 
made to procure fodder by digging up loots of grass 
from eveiy nook and coiner of land and hedge and 
by stripping the trees of their leaves and the prickly 
pear of its blades. It was, however, haidly possible 


to keep up the animals on the uncongenial and 
scanty rodder and they were found to be on all sides 
half-starved and emaciated. The situation became 
more critical when the monsoon held off beyond June 
and I pressed for frnther help for the xayats m tins 
direction, and the Collector was pleased to make 
further effort to obtain more grass for tins taluka, 
but there were difficulties in getting moie supply at 
that stage and bringing it here fiom a long distance. 
He however ananged to send a furthei supply ot 
one ldkh lbs. more for this tAluka, and it came most 
opportune when the people were giving up all hope 
ot being able to keep up any part of their emaciated 
cattle. 

The relief afforded m this respect was very 
opportune and valuable and did enable the poorest 
cultivators to save at least a part of their cattle. 
The people have reason to feel most grateful to our 
worthy Collector, Mr Pause, for his sympathy m 
organizing tbe measures to supply the glass at cheap 
rate, without which it w ould have been impossible 
for them to save their hve-stoelc to the extent they 
were able to do 

(63) On relief w ark here the dependants w ere 
relieved m kitchens 

(69) Gratuitous relief was given in the foi m of 
cooked food m poor-house and kitchens attached to 
works, and by dry gram dole in villages. 

The communities on this side are too far caste* 
ridden to allow any system of distnbution of cooked 
food being adopted for giatuitous relief. Orders for 
opening kitchens were received from the Collector, 
and I made every effort to open a kitchen in Anlclesh- 
var for Mahomedans and Hindus who would not join 
a poor-house, but found it impossible to peisuade the 
better class of people to consent to receive relief id 
the form of cooked food there 

(70) So far as I am aware gratuitous lellef did not 
go beyond the classes mentioned in paragraph 14>1 of 
the Famine Commission of 1880, except when 
however choleia broke out and dole was sanctioned 
to be given in villages to peisons who bad returned 
home through the scare That was, I think, a veiy 
timely step taken, for lumbers of tbe people had 
hurried back to t)ie villages where t)iey had no 
means of employment. Several of them earned the 
infection with them and those who wei e attacked 
were helpless as also their family members, who bad 
to stay with them for attendance. Many of them 
had also lost their near relations on the outbieak 
at the work and had np heart to return to the work, 
more especially when they were widowed females 
and young children. Under these circumstances the 
provision made for providing them temporarily at 
home until the scare was over was well conceived 
and served to check further spread of the epidemic 
and helped to save human life and suffering and had 
a very reassuring effect Dole was also, at the 
commencement of the monsoon, allowed to be 'nven 
to poor cultivators and their dependants who had to 
return home from works to cultivate their lands, 
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In the case of cultivators the tests applied were as 
to whether they had gone to relief work and whether 
they were actually cultivating their fields. 

This step was also, I think, well advised when the 
presence of the cultivators at home was ui gently 
needed to piepare their lands foi cultivation, and it 
was not possible for them to leave the works unless 
they had some provision for them at their villages. 
If this provision were not made it would by no means 
have been possible to bring under cultivation the 
greatei part of the lands held by these poor culti- 
vators and they would have lingered helplessly on the 
woik even after the monsoon set in, when it was not 
possible to keep the large works open and to get any 
work done The people in that case would also have 
suffered to a greater extent from exposure to the 
rains 

(71) Two poor-houses were opened in thistriluka, 
one at Ankleslivar and the other at H&nsot. The 
former was opened on 1 st December 1899 and was 
m my charge from January 1900, and my information 
chiefly relates to this poor-house alone Persons 
who were admitted were foi the most pait decrepits, 
invalids, and emaciated persons unfit for work The 
classes of people who came to the poor-house were 
mostly Kolis, Bhils, Talavias, Cliowdras, Dliedas 
and othei low castes, hut thei e were also some men 
of higher classes, t e Rajputs, Kanbis, Kumbhdrs, 
&c 

The number was large after April. It for some 
time was over 700 

(72) Admission was allowed in poor-houses only 
to such vagrants and immigrants as were in an 
emaciated and starving condition and not able to 
work. Persons who were too emaciated to do any 
work on lelief works and who had no relations on 
the work as dependants on whom they could be 
retained, were sent to the poor-house, but no able- 
bodied men were sent to it as a punishment for 
refusal to work. 

(73) Strict care was taken to weed the poor-house 
by sending at once to woik persons who were found 
to he ahle°to do some kind of work on the relief 
works. 

(74a) The poor-house ration was according to 
the scale sanctioned in the Pamme Code It was foi 
the most part of nee and dal (pulse), jowir and 
pulse alternately with vegetable and condiments 
Hospital rations were given to sick persons and 
others under the directions of the Medieal Officer m 
charge of the work 

I think a higher scale of ration is necessary fo* 
the poor-house, considering the debilitated condition 
m which the inmates are received in the poor-house 
In many cases they come too far emaeiated and 
require better nourishment than can be given under 
the scale allowed Better food and insufficient 
quantity would help more to restore them to health 
than medical treatment and diet, which they are 
generally found reluctant to submit to 
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The inmates did not appear to bo quite satisfied 
with the diet allowed and asked for more food than 
they got under the scale allowed Greater leniency 
m this respect is, I tbmk, desnable to keep dow n the 
moi tality among these poor people, and even m the 
interest of economy that wall be more advisable, 
considenng that if they aio sooner restoicd to 
health, the sooner shall we be able to send them to 
the woiks. 

The scale of pulse and vegetable should, I tlnnk, 
he m particuLu laised abo'.e that at present 
allowed 

Provision may also be made foi vaiymg the diets 

(75a) The selection foi giatuitous relief in the 
villages ivas made by the ullage officeis, and the 
dole lecipients w-ere inspected by the Cncle Inspectors- 
twice a w eek, also by other inspecting officers w hen- 
ever they visited the villages, 

(76a) The dole w-as oidered to bo gnen daily 
at the village clioura in the presence of the village 
Panch. 

(7&) Kumblidrs weie for tlie most part employ ed 
as cooks. Bd-jputs, Prttid.trs, Kaclnas, ICanlns and 
the Waliomedans of the town showed leluctanco to 
take cooked food from the beginning. When some 
of them woie reduced too far they had to forget 
then scruples and partake of the iood in the pooi- 
houses 

(80) One cheap grain shop was opened hero for 
some timo with funds spated by tho Mahajans of 
the town, aud giain was sold therein to the poorest 
classes, and the admission to its bonofit was rogulnt- 
ed by the personal know-ledge of tho committeo by 
whoni the shop was managed. Tho lelief was sue* 
cessful so far as it w-ont. But the funds being limit- 
ed, tho shop w-as olosed, when dole was opened for 
decrepits About Rs 3,300 worth of grain was sold 
ftom the shop and the loss sustained came to over 
Rs. 500. 

(88) The relief w-as not, I think, excessive or de- 
fective, considenng the circumstances of the taluk a. 
It w-as given in a liberal spmt and m propel time, 
and served to afford the needful help without which, 
it would have been impossible for the people to tide 

' over the dire distress. 

(89) The people m receipt of relief belonged to 
tho classes of State rayats, occupantb and other 
tenants and labourers. 

(95) The mortality m the poor-house m my 
charge began to mciease towards the end of Maicli. 
It was to a great extent due to tho people, especially 
immigrants, having come to the poor-house m an 
advanced state of emaciation, brought on presum- 
ably by insufficient oi unsuitable food Doolies 
were kept m tho poor-house and by the Munici- 
pality to go round and pick up sick and emaciated 
peisons, and a number of lives were thus saved, hut 
these people added greatly to the mortality of the 
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poor-house, as m many cases it was found impos- 
sible to make them rally by any amount of nursing. 

(96) The water-supply was pure and sufficient 
and measuies weie taken to keep it puie by dis- 
nifectmg the wells with peixnanganato of potash 
wdienever necessary 

(97) A paka building was secured for hospital 
attached to the pooi -house Separate sheds were put 
up for dianhoea, measles, small-pox and clioleia cases 
at suitable distances Tm bed-pans w ere provided and 
sufficient numbei of Bhangis w ere kept Separate 
latrines were provided for males and females The 
Superintendent and the Hospital Assistant m charge 
of the poor-house looked to the sanitary arrange- 
ments and they were supen lsed by me, the District 
Medical Officci, the Collectoi, and othei inspecting 
officers 

(102) Out of the total number of oi phans m the 
pooi -house, 4 were sent to Mi Ohliabildas, oiphanage 
at Malad, 24 to the Malupatram Rupram orphanage 
at Alimedabad, 447 to the Suiat Mahajans’ home 
for destitute childien A few weie made over to 
then relations. 

(II 09) One Staff Coips officer was employed to 
supervise the t.iluka and a numbei of Native sepoys 
fiom the M Altai y Depaitment m superintending 
the ambulance system I think supei vising officeis 
may be obtained from Educational, Judicial and 
Survey Departments 

(110) So far as my woik w T ent I made use of non- 
official agency m the distubution of chantable 
fund , foi selection of recipients from the several 
communities, from among the Mahomedans I 
availed myself of the assistance of a leading Maho- 
medan Inamdar of the place and a few other 
Mahomedan and Paisi gentlemen , for selection 
among Hindus I sought the assistance of the leading 
men of the seveial castes These supplied me with 
lists of persons m need of lelief m their castes At a 
later stage I availed myself of the assistance of four 
pleadeis of my Couit and divided tbe town into 
four wards and allotted one pait to each for house- 
to-house inspection They did the work thoroughly 
and brought to my notice seveial cases of sick 
peisons who could not, as also of high caste females 
who ivould not, come to ask for help, though they 
badly needed it At my request some of the lead- 
ing gentlemen -were kind enough to visit the pocr- 
liouse fiom time to time and showed their interest 
m a piactical foini by privately distributing clothes 
to the inmates and offering additional vegetable to 
supplement the limited allowance sanctioned m the 
Code The Maliajans were pleased to place m my 
hands Rs 100 for the inmates of the pooi -house 
and Rs 500 for the lelief of the lespectable poor of 
the town j other pnvate gentlemen also sent small 
subscriptions foi the inmates of the pool -house, and 
all this help to a gieat extent facilitated and light- 
ened my woik and enabled me to extend lelief to 
the really needy and deseivmg, who could not other- 
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'mse m many cases have come to ask for it, and ^ to 
administer small comforts for the poor-honse in- 
mates, which I could not have otherwise done. This 
intelligent co operation will, I think, he available m 
all towns and may he more extensively utilized for 
distribution of charitable relief to persons of respect- 
able classes, especially Mahomedan ladies and high 
caste females Similar assistance to a more limited 
extent will also, X think, be available in the laiger 
vilages and may be profitably secured foi inform- 
ation and consultation m the matter of selection of 
recipients foi the lelief The distubution m vil- 
lages be made by some responsible officer of Govern- 
ment. 

(112) I think that massing of people on large 
works does tend to disorganize family life and to 
a certain extent weaken social lestiamt and relax 
moral ties It is difficult to suggest effective means, 
but I would submit that compulsory residence m 
camps may not be insisted upon m the case of peisons 
who have their homes within easy reach. I also 
think that drafting to long distances may also be 
avoided and so far as possible lesoit be had to small 
lelief works nothin easy reach for each circle of 
a talukawith a cential laige woik, wdieie foreigners 
and vagrants who have no homes within the taluka 
may be accommodated and such of the people 
from the tdluka as may conveniently go or be 
drafted to it, as suggested in my reply to ques- 
tion No 59 In camps people from the same 
villages and so fai as possible fiom the same caste 
and families be allowed to camp close -to each other 
and a responsible experienced Police officer be kept 
specially m cliaige of the camp with necessary staff 
of watchmen foi the night 


S B. NPASANI, 
Sub-Judge, Anlvleshva?. 




Mr G V. Ba'ta'r. 


Replies by Ah G. V Dalai , Mdmlaidui of Edge- 
vadi, Dish ict Bijdpui, to the questions diaion up 
by the Famine Commission, published at pages 
35 @ 40 of the “ Bomba n Government Gazette 
Bart I, dated the 3rd Januaiy 1901, for the 
Bagcvadi TdluJca of the BijeCpur District 


Inti oductoi y, 

1 The out-look m this taluka was favourable, 
there having been lam (two inches) m the first weelc 
of June 1899. 

The character of the haivest m tho two preceding 
years was as follows . — 

Yoir Klmnf. I'.iln, 

(Mrifc al) 

1897-98 12 "innas 8 annas. 

1S98-99 .. 10 annas 8 annas. 

2 The kliauf sowings were not up to normal, 
being on 75,000 acres only 50 per cent of the 
normal kharif cultivable area was sown The 
normal cultivated area was arrived at fiom the divi- 
sion of the tiluka lands into -}rd khanf and frds 
rabi, according to the fitness of soil, there being 
450,000 cultivable aiea in this taluka 

3. The aveiage rainfall of this tiluka during 
the rainy season is 30 inches The actual lamfall 
m the rainy season of 1899 was 18 inches and repre- 
sented 60 pei cent of the aveiage The rams m 
1899 ceased m Octobei almost, and, completely m 
November , and, the distribution of the rainfall 
from June to September vas as below as compared 
with the aveiage rainfall — 

Aveiage Actual 



Inches 

Cents 

inches 

Cents 

June 

4 

8 

2 

44 

July 

3 

23 1 

0 

12 

August 

4 

56 

1 

43 

September 

8 

41 

13 

19 


Though them was good rainfall m September, the 
downpour was too rapid and within less than a fort- 
night, the rainfall was followed by a very severe 
wind , the result was that during the continuance 
of the ram sowings could not be made, and, on ces- 
sation of ram when sowings were staited, the lands 
got dried up too soon , and whatever moisture there 
was left, there was no furthei ram to keep up The 
consequence of this was that the rabi crops did not 
thrive so well as could be expected The rainfall 
(in September) though plentiful yet being too late 
for the kharif ciops, they could not be saved except 
m a few fields by that rainfall. 

4. Hence the kharif harvest in 1839 represented 
25 pei cent of a noimal haivest 
b 1369—1 
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5 75 per cent of the total population (102, 41 4.) 
of the taluha depends exclusively on agricultuie— 

(a) as peity cultivates 60 pei cent. 

(b) as labouieis 15 pei cent 

Preliminary action 

6 The necessity foi lehef was not assumed from 
the fact of crop failure, but proof of necessity 
was lequued by compliance with tests 

7 Beggaiy mci eased and exodus of people was 
observed emigiating m seaich of employment. 
Even some agriculturists emigrated, leaving their 
fields which pioduced nothing or very little. 

8 A test relief work was opened at Hunslial on 
metal-bieakmg 

9 We lveie well prepaicd to meet famine 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. Though lists were not actually kept 
up men qualified lor famine seivice were ready 

10 The relief piogiamme contemplated laige 
public works, such as, the Sangogi and ITulJur 
Tanks and small villago works also A progiamme 
of village woiks was ready in leserve fiom the 
beginning. 

11 (a) Fust test works were started and men 

were drafted thence from time to lime to large 
work (Sangogi). Doles to Walikars (Section 60) and 
to destitutes (^Section 57 j weie started m a major pait 
of the tdluka The former continues up to date 

(b) the destitutes w'ere collected m 5 conve- 
nient places m tbe taluka and tlioso above 6 miles 
of those centies are still kept on diy doles 

(c) In the five pooi-houses there were kit- 
chens and cooked food is being distubuted fiom 
there. 

(d) To such of the lespectable poor as had no 
means of livelihood and could not attend ielie£ 
woiks, leliel was given fiom the Indian Chan- 
table Belief Fund Relief was also given fiom 
the Indo-Americun Fund to poor agriculturists to 
purchase seed ior sowing to a small extent. 

(e) No. 

12. Since Doeembei 1899 tbe tbiee Circle In- 
spectors W'eie lelieved of their ordinary duties and 
directed to do the following duties m connection 
with the Famine undei the conti ol of the Mamlat- 
dar and the Assistant Collector . — 

(a) To auango for village lelief by payment of 
doles 

(5) Tag.ii was given by the Mdmlatdai and' the 
Assistant Collectoi to stimulate the local employ- 
ment of labour, 

(c) Contubutions m very small amounts weie 
raised at Eagevadi and Mangoli to supplement 
the Indian Chantable Relief Fund 

(cZ) The Clide Inspector and the Mamlatdar 
ohscived the condition of the people. 


s 


13 Loans weie issued at the outset to agricul- 
turists as detailed below — 


Undei what Act 

LmountB 

^ uraher \ 
of Pcreons 
to ^ hom i 
Tapu j 
granted 

1 

1 

Purposes for which Tugdi granted 

"1 

Conditions 

IMaffs of 
instalments 

Eradicating 

weed 

Putting up 
mounds 

Wells 

of repay 
ments 

1 



1 


8 | 

4 

5 

! 

6 

7 

8 


) 

) 

(a) 

Amount 

(b) 

Num 
her of 

1 ersons 

(«) 

Amount 

(J) 

Sumbei 

of 

Persius 

fn) 

Amount 

v <l) 

Number 

of 

Persons 


■ 


Re 










Land Improvement 

Loans Act 

7 200 

29 

3 175 

0 

3,22j 

13 

I 

1 800 

7 

In whole 

Ten annual equal 
instilments 


Hi 


Sc 

ed 

Cnt 

tie 





Agriculturists Loan 
Act 

D 

“101 

775 

*87 

3 520 

•90 


** 1 

In whole 

Two annual equal 
instalments 


1 



2 Per! 
14 

So 

1 

sons vrero , 
do 
do 

pild T a 

g-u fir pu 
do 
do 

rtha^o of 

seed alone 

cattle 

both 



14 Irrigation wells can he made in a part of 
the taluka through which some sweet water nalas 
pass 

The average depth below the suiface of water 
ou the cessation of the rams in 1899 was 5 feet 
The digging of wells was encouraged by loans 
and they weie successful — 

(a) m secunng the ciop on the ground, such 
as maize, wheat, &c , m the case of 6 out of 7 
wells 

(b) As a peimanent impiovcment m the case of 
all these' six wells , one has not executed the 
work at all as yet. 

( c ) As a temporary meaaiuo to employ laboui 
m case of no wells 

15 Labour being tlie hrst cutcuon of tlie need 
foi relief the Uunshal Test Relief Woilc was hist 
undertaken as a Local Lund woilc This woik was 
earned on undei Distuct Local Boaid’s oiders and 
it was under supervision of the Mamlatdar and the 
Assistant Collector 

16 Tlie task piescuhed foi thud class labourers 
was exacted on the said test lelief work, irrespective 
of sex and pievious occupation 

17 The payment was m strict pioportion to 
lesulis There was a maximum wage as lived by 
the Famine Code, but neither was tlieie a minimum 
v age, noi a rest day allowance nor an allowance to 
dependants. 

18 Theie was no regular relief work m this 
. taluka , as, however, when the number on the 

Honshal Test Relief Work went on incieasmg, part 
ol the coolies were drafted to the regular iehef woik 
at Sangogi, those fiom othei distucts and taluk as 
were the hist selected for being drafted There 
w r as some small crop to be leaped m the middle 
villages of the taluka which atti acted many of the 
coolies till the end of Maich In Apul there was 
no souicc of employment m the taluka itself. 
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Therefore the people were <uh iscd to take. advant- 
age of the regular relief work staited at Sangogi, 
if they nan ted w oik 

Lai ge Public Woihs 

in "When it had been decided to open regular 
relief works the laige work that was fiist opened 
-nac the Sangogi Tank for the people of this 
tuluka 

20 to 64 Questions from 20 to 64 cannot be 
nnsweied m the Bagevadi Taluka, tlieie being no 
small or large relief works m the taluka 

65 There was no perceptible mortality of cattle 
necessitating the taking of measures foi the pie- 
Acntion of mortality. 

66 No, there being sufficient foddei for cattle 
generally. 

Gi a lull oils Relief 

67. As there weie neither large nor small lelief 
works m the taluka, no dependants were relieved 

68 The foim of gratuitous relief most employ- 
ed m this taluka is feeding m poor-houses As the 
number of destitutes was spread all over the taluka 
at the end of July, they weie, as a further test of 
need, told to go to a cential poor-house, wlieie they 
are being fed since August 

69 The recipients of gratuitous relief were 
selected by the Village Officeis and Punch with local 
knowledge The same selections weie supervised 
by the Circle Inspectors, and fuithei checked by 
the Mamlatdar and the Assistant Collector Ad- 
mission to giatuitous lelief was restucted by the 
follow mg test and not merely because they com- 
plied with eating the cooked food that Avas given to 
them . — 

1 The aged and infirm, and, extremely Avorn 

out people. 

2 The blind, crippled, insane and the sick. 

3 Pregnant women and young children, 
whoso relatives would not or could not support 
them, or, Avho had none else to take care of. 

70 On the 1st of the August 1900, 5 poor- 
houses w ero opened m this t.lluka The low caste 
people, such as, Dheds, Mdngs, Maliomednns, 
Pedars and Kurabs, &c , frequented the poor-houses 
most The numbers weie large m October 1900, 
last A\cek 

71 Yes No relief Avorks in the taluka 

72 Yes, after the recipients got strong and 
Aiere able to Avork and earn then lnehhood, they 
aacic sent out fiom the pool -houses 

73 No kitchens m tins taluka. 

7 i. No kitchens m this taluka 

75. No relief work in this t.lluka 

76 No kitchens. 
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77 . The ration piovided by Section 107 (c) of 
the Pamme Code was piovided 

Jo wan bread and tur sauce and oil weie the 
food at pool -houses Yes, it was varied accord- 
ing to the cn cumstances of the recipients, if sick 
and weak, cooked nee was served out 

78 The Tillage Officers diew up the village 
giatmtous lists, they were checked by the On do 
Inspectors monthly and by the Mamlatdar and the 
Assistant Collector, whenever they visited the 
village 

79. The payment was made — 

(u) In cash to Walikais np to end of October 
and m gram since then , the destitutes weie paid 
gram all throughout. 

(b) The payment of cash dole was made weekly 
to Walikais in the Tdluka Kaclien Gram dole 
was paid m villages weekly to Walikais and daily 
to destitutes 

(c) Since November gram dole was paid at the 
homes of the Wakkar recipients , and to destitutes 
from the beginning 

80 No 

Si Lmgayats and Maidtha cooks were employed 
It was only the Brahmins that have entnely 
l efused to take food at these poor-houses from the 
beginning At the outset some Lmgdyats refused 
to take food there , they are now taking cooked food 
tlioie, hut their numbei is very small. 

82. No kitchens in this tdluka 

83. No cheap gram shops m this taluk a 

84 Do. do 

Suspension and Remissions of Land Revenue 

S5 (a) Suspensions, Ns 31,813, have been sus- 
pended 

(&) Nil 

86 The suspensions weie based not only upon 
ci op failure, hut also upon the geneial capacity of 
the individual to pay, such capacity having been 
detei turned upon mfoimation furnished by the Til- 
lage Officers Suspensions weie granted to such 
poisons as had no crops and as were unable to pay 
until next ciop 

87 The suspensions of land levenue were deter- 
mined aftei the close of the revenue year 1899-1900, 
m which they were payable. 

88 Theie aie no Jammdau tracts m this taluka. 

89 No. 

Genei al 

90. No. 

91 The relief given m the tdluka was neither 
excessive nor defective except that the represent- 

b 1369—2 
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a*ne "Watandrii Mahais were not given dole just as 
Walikais weie, tlie TIahais being tlie most useful 
among the interim i lOago seivants, and, tlieir duties 
being sucli as cannot be [unformed by otbeis 

92 The low caste, such as, the Dheds and the 
Kdngs, the Kmabs, the Mahomedans, Lamams and 
Bedais were the classes of people geueially m 
receipt of lehef Land-Iioldeis and othei peisons 
occupying land w eie no-t in receipt of such 1 ehef 

9d Owing to recent famine of 1896-97 and bad 
yeais following the same and without time for re- 
coupeiation this famine follow ing, people aie quite 
out of resources and therefoie necessity liumes them, 
to the lehef work moie leadilv than befove 

91 No 

95 Yes 

96 Tho tests of the Code aie sufficient to pre- 
aent pei sons not in need ot relief from, seeking it 
unnecessarily 

97 The Police Patil registers bn tbs and deaths- 
by actually making enqumes m Ins village. The 
icgistei is tested with special care by Circle In- 
spectors, the Mamlatdai and District Officeis The 
mfoi mation regai ding bnths and deaths was furnish- 
ed by the ifaistii in charge of Hunshal Test Belief 
Work to the Tillage Officers who registered them as 
usual. 

98 There was no high mortality m the tlluka 
except for a few months about July when cholera 
pievailed, which was due to impuuty of dunking 
watei 

99 'When clioleia was pievalent in the taluk a, 
pei mangauate of potash was used to disinfect welB 
oueeonly, aud othei measures of sanitation weie 
adopted, aud the epidemic gradually ceased without 
causing much havoc. 

100 Special samtaiy auangemenh, weie made 

{a) On. the test lehef work at Hunshal by- 
employiueut of a special sweeping establishment, 
and, a hole was dug in the tula foi potable watei 
which was watched by a w r ater-d rawing establish- 
ment 

(b) The inside of the pooi-houses aie kept clean 

paitly by the cooks and paitly by the inmates of 
the pool -houses, the outsides aie swept clean by 
the village Dheds J 

(c) No kitchens 

The auangements weie sufficient. The nnan^e- 
ments weie supervised by the Slipei intend ent and 
the Punch, the Cncle Inspectors and the Mamlatdai. 

101 Tlieie was only one test relief wank m this 
taluka, where tlieie was no giam shop on the woik 
itself 


102. On the said i ehef work no such 
mg of food was obser\ ed 


supplement- 
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103 Oil the said aa oik there iveie no immigrants 
fiom the Natne States 

104 Nil. 

101 (a) Tlie famine of 1900 has not as vet 
ended The orphans m the poor-houses are still 
being fed there 

105 The existing arrangements meet all require- 
ments, I h ive to suggest, hoivei cr, that aid to poor 
faimors be given to buy seed. 

106 Complaints -\veie heaid fiom mci chants 
exporting giain fiom this taluka that the giain 
bases they sent to the Railway Station foi being 
hooked Aieie not booked foi days together for A\ant 
of wagons to take the load resulting m liea\ j losses 
paitly by exposure to lam and paitl\ by tliett This, 
hou ever, had no effect on the local puces of food- 
grains as theie woe others mthemaiket aaIio had 
not such losses and they sold at the usual puces and 
the others had to keep pace -with them 

107 The Chicle Inspectois informed us of the 
stock of food-giams and the local Sivkais of the 
e\ternal traffic, hut the statistics wcie not l (.liable 
No lmpoi tations of ion an took place m this taluka 
m the iannne of 1899-1900, as this is ltsell a 3 on ,ui 
pioducmg Uluka liice, as usual, is lmpoi ted from 
the Dhaiuai Distuct and the kloglai, Bombay, 
Bizawada, &c , avIucIi foims a propoition of , 1 , th of 
(lie assumed consumption of the people of this 
taluka 

10S Yes When theie weio no lelief Avoiks in 
this taluka, labour had become Aery cheap When, 
honexei, the Hunshal Test Rebel Work aaus stalled 
t/10 lahouiers aa eie attracted to that ivoxk, but finding 
on expeuence that the payments made theie aacic 
stuctly piopoifcional to lesults, some ot them 
abandoned that woik and leveited to pi 1 rate labour 

109 Y r es 

(a) Of late years fheie lias been an increase of 

double cropping, foi instance, 

(I) m gaidens, the number of aa Inch lias in- 
creased to some extent, maize 01 chilly aic sown 
fust and aftei reaping the ciop Kiingdne, 01, 
aa atei-u heat aie sown m the same ycai , 

( II ) m diy khauf lands tiist sessamum is 
soaa n and then after the ciop is reaped in the 
same soil giatn is sown 

(b) (r) In gaidens instead of food-giain ciops s 

plantation and sugai-canes aie soavii 

( II ) In dry lands instead of food-ciops, the 
moie valuable ciop of cotton is laigely soaau 

( III ) In substitution foi -|o\Aau aaIucIi is the 
staple food giain of .the taluka, the moie Aalu- 
able crop of AAdieat is giOAAn m dry lands \a ltli 
tbo sole object of exportation 

110. No. 

u he tendency is for cash aa ages only aaIiicIi o?cn- 
i ites m sympathy with the use 01 fall in puces 
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111 Yes (i) By introducing tho sj stem of pnj - 
meat bj lesults m l'elief woiks 

(n) By substituting ono pice foi mnk m place 
of tlio giam dole puvuletl ioi mi ants in pool - 
houses, oiigmally. 

The fust was not justified ioi the following 
1 cason — 

The persons seeking relief in relief woiks, who 
were compelled to do so foi want of pm ate moans 
of UvcliUood, resorted to mliei works m a weak 
condition Being alieady famished tliov could 
not aecomplisli the full task to be entitled to the 
full wages. The less the nourishment, the 
less the powei tow oik Ibis system defeats the 
object ot giving lcliof winch is to lelieve them not 
gratis, but to evact horn them an a\ ciage amount 
of work I might, tlieiefore, suggest that eithei 
the minimum wages sjstem should bo sfneth 
adheied to, or, the slanclaid of task should be 
lowered so as to be accomplished by all soils of 
labourers. 

The second w as tlioiouglily justifiable Because 
gram-dole to infants bad the effect of supplement- 
ing only the mothei’s wages which she all end \ got 
as a nui sing motlici, while the child would starve 
without nulk, its actual foed Thuetoic, pun ision 
foi milk foi mfauts was most reasonable I would, 
liowevei, mention that a pice loi a lull dav is not 
suilicient, 1101 can milk be kept unspoiled 1m «wli 
n long penod, and, would, fheieloic, suggest that 
two pice a day bo sanctioned,? c., a pice "for each 
ol the two unliving tunes, 

112 No 

1 13 No 

114, No lelief woiks m this talukn. 

115. Ditto 


Gr. V. DA TAB, 
Manilatddi of Bagevddi. 



Rao Saheb DAJI DHONDDEV 
PATANKAR 


Answers by Edo Sdheb Ddji Dhonddev Patanlar, 

Mamlatddr of Kar nulla, to the questions of 

the Famine Commission 

The outlook m this disfcuct at the commence- 
ment of the rams of 1899 was not very hopeful as 
there was no leasonable and sufficient rainfall till 
niter the end of August 

The ehaiacter of the harvests m the two 
preceding years was as given below. 

Rain m 1897 — Khanf ram was on the whole 
Insufficient , khanf crop was veiy poor in all the 
talukas except Mid ha and Pandharpur 

Rabi ram was sufficient foi sowing purposes, 
but for development it was insufficient, and so iho 
rabi ciop was also poor. Khanf outturn was 
fiom 2 to 10 annas and rabi yield was also from 
2 -to 10 annas. 

On the whole, rainfall in the distnct was 
deficient and capricious. 

In the ye.r 1898 rainfall at the head-quartern 
•of the district was a little ovor the average 
and elsewheio approximating to the normal fall. 
Ante-niousoon ram lmht. Monsoon commenced 
m June , but there was no ram for the khanf crop 
until the middle of July and hence khanf crop was 
not sufficiently sown There was light ram m 
A ugust, and so the khanf began to wither There 
was raiu m September and it helped the khanf a 
great deal and rabi sowing was commenced, but 
theie w’as no lain in October In November theie 
was iiglit ram. On the whole rabi rains were 
deficient, and the season was on the whole poor for 
khanf crop, which mostly yielded fiom 4 to 6 annas 
on an aveiage In places it w'as only 3 annas rabi , 
lowari from 8 to 1 2 annas Rabi was on an average 
k annas and kharif fiom 4 to 8 annas. 

2 — Ihe khanf sowing was not up to normal , 
•only 20 per cent of the noimal khanf area could 
be sown The normal cultivated area is based on 
the average of the cultivated khan! area for the 
years 1898-94 to 1898-99 

S . — The average rainfall of this distnct 
during the rainy season is from 2G to 28 inches 
The actual rainfall m the rainy season of 1899 was 
13 inches 2 cents It represents 50 per cent, of 
the average rainfall. The ram ceased in the last 
week of September The distribution of laiufall 
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flom June to September compared with that of the 
preceding four years was as follows — 


— " 

Jorw 

July 

August 

September 

im 

63 

713 

2 45 

17*60 

1896 ! 

817 

4 38 

2 33 1 

*9 

1897 . ! 

2 81 

215 

153 

10 28 

1898 ... 

6*48 

6*44 

30 

14 7 6 

1899 . 

1*12 

013 

184 

8*71 


4, — The actual area cultivated with kharif in 
1899 was one-filth of the normal kharit area of the 
district and the outturn was 4 annas on an average 
In estimating the outturn of crops 12 annas have 
been, taken to lepresent a normal crop. 

6 , — About 60 per cent, of the total population 
of the district depend exclusively on agncultuie, 
half as petty cultivators and half as labourers. 

85 — Land revenue was suspended to the 
extent of Rs. 2,28,000 out of a total demand of 
Es 11,68,000 or 20 pel cent. No remission was 
granted. 

88 — Suspensions were based on the system 
piescubed m the famine Code 'Jhey were based 
upon failure of crops, as also on the general means 
ol the cultivatoi. The information as to the 
general means of the cultivator was obtained from 
the village officeis and Cttcle Inspectors and 
submitted to the Sub divisional Officers aftei being 
sifted by the ftUmlatdihs 

87 — Tne estimates as to the amount which 
would have to be suspended were called for before 
the collections of reienue began, but the amount 
was determined afterwards 

88. — There are no jamindan tracts m this 
district. 

89. — No facts came to notice tending to show 
that sufficient lehef was not given by means of 
suspensions. Theie may, however, be instances in 
which the relief may have been abused or way have 
failed to reach the right persons , but I believe 
these instances are very few I hese could have 
been avoided had the inspection of crops been more 
exhaustive and done by more skilful hands A 
majority of the village officeis is quite incapable of 
forming a correct idea of the aiea under cultivation 
and the outturn — which facts play the gieafesb 
part m determining the individuals fit to be given 
suspensions or remissions The time at the disposal 
of the Circle Inspectors to test the inspection xvoilc 
of the village officers is too shoib looking to the 
amount of xvork to be done and its importance, 

D. D PATANKAR, 

Ivlamlatdar of Karmala, 



Sarclar Bahadur BECHARDAS VIHARIDAS 
DESAI 


Replies bij Snrdar Bahadur Becbnrddi T~ thd r i 
to the questions eh u c-i vp bp the F 
Commission 


Question 1 — •! had been in tbo Bernes of Hss 
Highness the Naw.tb SUiob of .tun tgwlh whence X 
came lieio in tins (Kina) (list net m the month of 
Septemboi 1899, and thorefnte I am not full} n»vnte 
of the condition of the distiict m tlio twoprecel- 
mg yeais I am informed that about W per cent: 
of the cultivation of the klmrif liad been undo, 
but even that had totally failed Moreover, in the 
yeat 1897-98 the cultivation was noimal, and the 
pioduco was if not 16 annas it was it least Id annas 
in a rupee, but in the plaguo-stiioKen puts the 
cultivators were to a certain evtont unable to leap 
the produce. 

3 — (a ) The a\ ei ago l ainfall is between f>0 and 
35 inches. 

(b) In the year 1899 it only rained from 7 to 
8 inches 

(c) It coased raining m the month of August 

4 — I have no personal knowledge of it; it 
is said, however, to have been tv o annas in a rupee. 

5 — The people of this distuct have not t^kon 
to commerce, and hence most of the population 
depends on aguculture Agricultmisl 5 , firmer? 
and labouiers, all have to depend on it. 

PnELnir>\vitt Action. 

6 and 7. — The farmers, labourers and lov, or 
population had begun to die of starvation, and 1 bough 
test woiks were opened it is as really nccossaxy 
that the relief work should have been opened 
as soon as tiio lain and consequently the ciops 
failed. But it seems that the proper lelicf schemes 
vveie delayed, and during this time the helpless 
mass had to sell their cattle to butchers at nominal 
prices for maintenance and, besides, thoy had to 
cut down their trees and sell them For their 
sustenance and for pay iug up the Government 
revenue they had to dispose of the ormmonh, 
oidmary utensils, even tiles and also ihur farm 
implements. Even when they were thus frying 
to pay up the Gov eminent, rent, yet I do not •me 
that they have been able to fully pay up the 
Government rent. 

5 — The people of this cWtnct are slow and 
unvv illing to mov c and therefore the o lly edv jsablo 
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measure, as it appears from the last famine, is to 
open relief woiks at intervals of about every five 
rmles 

14, — Irrigation wells can be made m all parts 
of tins distuct In tbe distnets on the vest of the 
Bivei Mahimost of tbe wells are 100 feet deop, but 
m other pails tbe watei currents are geneially 
found to be at 40 feet under the surfaco In the 
yeai 1899 the curients went nearly G feet down, 
in this district litigation wells can be of gieat 
advantage and the scheme would be a great success 
By this well water tho ciop would be good and 
amiile. These wells would be of permanent 
impiovement to tbe soil, and it w onld be also good 
as a temporary measure to employ laboui m times 
of famine 

15, — A few relief w oi lcs bad been opened bv 
the Municipalities, chiefly consisting of road repairs 
and excavation of tanks Aftorwaids Government 
undeitoolc leltef woiks on a largei scale but of tho 
samo soit All these works were far removed and 
hence the famished could not take proper advantage 
of it I do not know v bethel any woiks bad been 
opened by tbe Local Boaid 

16, 17 and 18 . — These questions cannot be 
answered without lull inqumes and I liavo not 
sufficient means to answer them at present 

19 .— In this district, as far as I know, at soven 
oi eight places latge lelui works bad been opened, 
e. g, at Borscd, A'nnnd, Matai, Meluna hb.id, 
Kapadvanj, Tbasia, and on a smaller scale at 
Nadiad 

23 — At laige relief works admission was ftee, 
but only tbe pooi were allowed No propei staudaid 
was kept as to the measure of tbe vvoik to bo done 
by each labourer 

24 — As I have already slated in the aiticlo 
No 8, if relief works had been opeued at the interval 
of each five miles all people w'ould bavo been equally 
benefited 

SO . — My evpenence leads me to consider that a 
distinction should have beeu drawn in the wages of 
men and women by half an anna, and that that rate 
could supply neaily 2 lbs of corn of common quality 
to man and 14 lbs to woman , and, if financial diffi- 
culties do not allow so much, 11 lbs should bo given 
to man and 1^ lbs. to woman. 

32 — It is my opinion that the suggestions 
made by the Famine Commission of 1898 cannot ho 
fully applied in all the provinces, and it is only 
owing to this that great difficulties aie expenenced 
m putting the Famine Code fully into execution in 
times of severe famines The officeis employed 
there had to meet with great difficulties 1 am of 
opinion that alterations should be made in tho 
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existing rules, so as to make them suitable to the 
needs of different localities 

84 The scale adopted was adequate, but the 
com supplied by the Banias was not of good 
qualities The workers were not able to save any- 
thing from their earnings, 

35 . — I do not know whether the rest-day wages 
were given, but it is my opinion that they should be 
given because the wages given on working days 
were not enough to help them on leave days. 

86 . — If the latos only supplied them with 
necessaiy food, they should not be fined for lacam" 
in their woik 


Small Village 'Works 

69 — Small village relief works should be 
opened for those who cannot 30 m laige ones on 
amount of one reason or other, and these relief 
woiks should consist of sinking of wells, excavation 
of tanks and load communications between different 
ullages These woiks should be conducted undei 
the supervision of a committee consisting of the 
police pdfcil, tradeis and such other leading 
nioinbeis of the village 

GO . — Theie are many abongmal tribes m this 
distnot No special test was applied to them and 
no relief woiks weie taken near their homes. 

61 — There are no forests and pastuie lands m 
tins district. 

63 — As fai as my information goes, Govern- 
ment had taken no measuies to relieve artisans, but 
tbe Missionaries encouiaged the Dkeds in. their 
craft. 

64. — When, the artisans weie not supplied with 
labour m their own trade, they weie not leluctant 
to go on oidmaiy iehe£ noiks 

66 —Most of the cattle died of hunger , 
those belonging to Mahomedans and other flesh- 
eater classes were used by tbeir owneis for food, 
and some weie sold to the butclieis by them for 
their maintenance Owing to this cattle camps were 
opened both, at Uinieth and at Nadiad, and some 
of ilieiemainmg cattle were sent to the P.lmjaiapole 
I was a to-woiker noth Kevd Mr Paik in tbe 
Nadiad cattle camp, where about 600 cattle had been 
collected, but owing to the want of agieeable 
fodder most of them died, and hence we weie not 
able to save a good number 

67 — Compiessed grass was supplied later on 
bv tbe Government, but most of the cultivatois 
could not avail themselves of that benefit, as the , 
grass was nob supplied to them at the opportune 
time, and owmg to this reason many of the cattle 
died* The foddei was ample m distant parts of the 



country, but tlie inability of tbe Railway Company 
to supply waggons prevented the supply of fodder 
at the opportune time 

Gratuitous Relief. 

68 ■ — All the dependants were relieved by 
large relief woiks, poor-houses, kitchens and doles, 
but those measuies were taken rather too late. 

73, — The poor-houses were only used for 
orphans, for the sickly and the weak, and for 
vagrants and immigrants , bub vagrants and 
immigrants, if found healthy, were sent to the relief 
works on the nest day. 

73. — -Yes. 

75. — Village gratuitous relief tests in this part 
were pieparedby the Taluka Relief Committee and 
checked by the District Relief Committee. 

76. — Payments were made m cash and grain — 
cash monthly and gram daily. 

SO and 81 — Cheap gram shops were not opened. 

Suspensions And Remissions or Land Revenue. 

85 . — Jammddrs m general have dealt with their 
cultivators by remitting full rents or part of the 
rent according as the crops were produced. 

General. 

91. — "When the people had no means for their 
sustenance and they had exhausted their whole 
property, I believe then and then only they went 
to take their relief. 

I cannot conclude this without observing here 
that the visit of His Excellency the Viceroy to the 
affected districts had good moral effect on the 
officials as well as the people. 

BECHARDA'S VIHA'RIDA'S DESA'I, 

of Radiad, 



Mr. P D.KIRAUL 


Reports by the District Inspector of Land Records 
and Agncaltuie, Sdtdia , Nos. 15 and 16, 
dated 18th Januaiy 1901, containing answers 
for Sdtara to Nos 2, A- and 106 of the questions 
of the Famine Commission. 

Questions 3 and 4 — In obedience to jour 
memorandum No Fmi — 181, dated the 7tli instant, 
I beg respectfully to report that khanf sowings wore 
no^ up to normal during 1899-1900. They were 
53 per cent, less of the normal cultivated area The 
average of the areas sown with khanf crops during 
the seven years from 1892-93 to 1898-99 is taken 
as the ‘normal' cultivated area ( vide statement 
below) . — 


Year 

KHAUrP ABEA UTOBB 

Corcals 

Pulses. 

Total 

1892-93 

1,071,826 

270,667 

1,342,493 

1893-94 ... .. 

977,769 

247,228 

1,224,997 

1894-95 

911,841 

248,106 

1,159,947 

1895-96 ... . 

955,073 

240,866 

1,195,939 

1S96-97 

897,677 

236.997 

1,134,674 

1897-98 

877,402 

226,571 1 

1,103,973 

189S-99 

912,453 

233,670 

3,146,123 

Total for 7 years. 

6,604,04.1 

1,704,105 

8,308,146 

Average per year .. 

943,484 : 

243,444 

1,186,876 

Area sown in 1899-1900 

i 

619,173 

105,644 

624,817 

Decrease per cent 

55 per cent 

43 per cent 

53 per cont 

Area out of the khani 
sown area- which 
came to maturity 

278,985 

36,098 

315,083 

Percentage on eowd 
area . .. 

54 per cent 

j34 per cent 

50 per cent, 


The total area sown with kbarif crops during 
1899-1900 was 624,817 acres, of which the crops 
in 315,083 acres only, or in about 50 per cent of 
the sown area, reached to maturity and yielded an 
outturn between 4 and 5 annas. Thus the actual 
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kharif harvest of the past year was only 15 per 
cent, of the normal harvest on the normal cultivated 
area which has been arrived at as stated above. 

Question 106 — In obedience to youi memo- 
randum No Fam. — 182, dated the 7th instant, I 
beg respectfully to leport that although for a few 
yeais (1893-94 to 1895-96) there appealed a little 
tendency on the part of the cultivatois to introduce 
a change m the charactei of the crops sown usually 
by substituting more valuable non-food crops, such 
as ground-nut and sugarcane, foi the ordinary 
food crops, that tendency was checked since 1896 97 
by 'the poor outturns which those ciops and 
particulaily the ground-nut yielded during the two 
preceding yeais and that since at least 1896-97 
the usual practices of gi owing food ciops do nob 
appear to have undergone any great change, as will 
cleailv be seen from the two statements maikod A. 
and B herewith submitted 

2. Fiom statement A, which gives the aieas 
uudei the different classes of crops since 1885-86 to 
1899-1900, it will be noticed that the total aiei 
under food ciops classed as * ceieals ’ and ' pulses * 
averaged a little over one million and seven bun- 
dled thousands during the six years from 1 8S5-S6 to 

- 1890-91 In 1891-92 xb fell by about 60,000 acies or 
at about 3 per cent , but the fall is to be attubuted 
paitly to the unfavorable chaiactei of the season 
of that 3 ear and paitly to the impel feet legislation 
of crop statistics as is explained in the following 
paiagiaph In 1S92-93 the monsoon was geneially 
favourable, and although thou the area under 
food crops inci eased by 17,000 acies, it did not 
leach the aveiage of the pieccding six ) r eais 
(1885-86 to 1890-91) Since 1S93 91 to 1895-96 
theie w r as again a decline, wdiicli was on an 
average 9 pei cent It was due clnefty to the 
extensive 1 cultivation ot ground-nut and sugaicane, 
encouraged piobablv by the bumpei harvests which 
these ciops yielded in 1892-93 ( vide punted leport 
of the Agucultuial Department for that 3 r ear) and 
also bj' the high prices which they fetched m the 
maiket, Giound-nut exhibits an mciease iu the 
area at 36 per cent and sugaicane at 20 per cent, 
oxer that for the year 1892-93 The tendency, 
liowevei, to take 'up extensively to the cultivation 
of these ciops and pai ticuhaly of the giound-nut 
ended with the famine yeai of 1S96-97, or, to speak 
m oi e exactly, one y ear befoie that, viz , 1895-96. 
Giound-nut deci eased so rapidly that in 1898-99 
the areafoi it was 34,374 acies against 71,477 acres 
in 1894-95, and in 1899-1900 it was only 26,702 
acies In the case of sugarcane the deciease is not 
legulai, but the aiea occupied by it is considerably 
shoitof wdiat was taken up in 1893-94 

3. !The deciease m the area under food ciops 
since 1891-92, as compared ’with the average area 
taken up by them during the preceding six years 
(1885-86 to 1890-91), is, as will be' observed, not 
counterbalanced by a pioportionate mefoase m the 


area for non-food crops In tlie same "way the 
areas of current fallows show a little unusual 
variations in the diffeient years These things, m 
iny humble opinion, thiow a great doubt on the 
accuracy , of the figuies for 1885-86 to 1892-93, 
especially as we know that these statistics m those 
years weie compiled by the village officers alone 
and were never subjected to any supeuor, careful 
and systematic check. Since the introduction of 
the staff of the Circle Inspectors in 1892-93 this 
work of the village officers is moie closely super- 
vised and checked, and there is therefoie reason to 
believe that the statistics lecoided during the 
recent years are more trustworthy 

4, Statement B is submitted s’mply to show 
how the aieas of the principal non-food crops pro- 
duced in this district varied in different years The 
only crops in it that deserve pai ticular notice are, 
I believe, turmeric, ground-nut and cotton As 
regards grouud-npt, I have, I think, sufficiently 
explained the vauations which this statement shows, 
and the same explanation may be offered as legards 
the variations in the aieas occupied by tuimerie 
Cotton has, it seems, been detenoiatmg of late and 
.its place is probably occupied by food ciops. 

5. The aiea under double cropping, which is 
given in statement A foi each year, would show 
that since 1892-93 it has incxeased by about 19 per 
cent The vauations in the area under this head 
depend particulaily on the lamfall and upon the 
supply of watei used for irrigation The character 
of double cropping is not uniform all throughout 
the district In some places food crops arec sown, 
while in others vegetable is made In my humble 
opinion, therefoie, the 19 per cent increase in the 
area under this head does not indicate that any 
great change has of late been wrought in the 
character of crops usually sown. 
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Mr. B Iff, Malabari. 


Answers by Mr. Behamji M Malabari to fie 
questions of the Famine Commission 


7 Tli? holding off of the monsoon, the diymg 
up of wells and tanks, the cultivator’s inability to 
keep Ins cattle going, the felling of tiee^ by the 
people, connived at by kind-hearted officials, the 
sight of wandeieis in search of woik or food, and 
of carcases and hides, made me think the time 
was passing by foi adoption of relief measmes. 

11 (cl) Private chanty in. towns seemed to 
play an important, though by no means an integral 
part, in. most of the places visited by me and by mv 
agents. But wo often felt, the chanty might have 
been batter organized and more wisely distributed 

22 The ananaeinents for hutting, sheltering, 
etc , appeared, on the whole, to be unsatisfactory 
As a rule, the huts were too small aud too firms v 
to hold the occupants rn anything like comfort 
The huge lehef camps m the beginning, at anv 
rate, presented a look of unpiepaiedness, or showed 
veiy inadequate timely provision, m this respect 

23 Tioni what was obseived by my agents 
and by myself, individual seelceis of relief could not 
obtain admission, sometimes foi two ox three days, 
and had to form themselves into gangs before they 
were admitted In many places, the distance test 
appeared to be insisted on, and residence to ha\ e 
been made compulsory Even where this was not 
intended, it came, m effect, to the same thing 

32 Yes, I am inclined to agiee with the 
Eamme Commission of 1898 that payment bv 
results is ill-suited to the woik people in times of 
acute distress 

3k The scale of wages appeared tome aud to 
my agents to be generally inadequate, consideung 
that the people of Gujaiat, as a whole, are ac- 
customed to two solid meals a day, that the whole 
wage seldom weut to the worker, and that the 
bama often gave sboit weight In few places, if 
any, I found the scale unduly hbetal, except 
through temporary laxity or oyeisight As a rule, 
the copper seemed to return fieely to the bama, 
thanks to the paymaster’s zeal on Ins behalf Theie 
was no systematic saving, that 1 eotild see, on what 
the work people had earned 'ike rnapnty of 
woilcers did not earn enough foi then immediate 
wants, what with the opeiation of the penal clauses 
and ngid tasks The supposition as to “saving ” 
piobaMy arose from some of the people selling the 
cloth pieces presented to them by the charitably 
inclined, oi from the women wearing metal umkets, 
often mistaken for silvei, or from then buying 
lacquered bangles foi a copper oi two It must 
he lemembered that no manied woman can do 
without bangles She will forego her food and 
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every thing else foi these tokens of the mariied 
state 

35 A rest-day wage was given to the workei 5 » 
m some centres, on their having done six da\ s 
woilc satisfactorily I should piefer that plan to 
he moie widely adopted. 

36 Asa iule, the minim am wage seemed to 
me and to my agentsto be too low for fuither clip- 
ping, except m the case of able-bodied ldleis hem 
or there I myself saw few such, and often felt 
that f oi the majority of those haul at woilc even 
the maximum wage was not sufficient to keep 
them long m condition Many of these, nho had 
come late, or fiom distauces, had already lost 
stiength. 

38 In the places i lsited by us payment was 
made weekly I should favour a more frequent 
payment, if this is not practicable m all cases, it 
must be made so, if only to save the woikcis fiom 
the bama 

58 I saw few small woiks existing close 
enough to large woiks, to induce the labouieis to 
exchange. Moreover, they seemed to think they 
would not be allowed to move , noi was this easy foi 
them to do, consideuug then physical condition and 
the terms cn which they had been admitted. 

59 Yes; I ceitainly bold that small local 

works should lie multiplied, wheievei this is prac- 
ticable, in preference to laige central works As a 
mattei of fact, we aie obliged to open these local 
woiks as the season advances Why resort to them 
so late and so unwillingly ? I would begin with 
groups of villages, each within a ladius of, say, 
three to five miles. This would obviate all the 
moie serious disadvantages of cential woilcs — the 
heiding togethei of human beings like cattle, the 
almost ceitam n«lc of epidemics, tho enormous cost 
of supervision, and bo on Pauline does not affect 
iudividuals, but communities The remedy, like 
the evil, ought to be diffused, not centralized 
Theie is, of course, the difficulty of finding capable 
and honest workers But the Englishman’s genius 
foi training and organizing is equal to that, any 
day. The silent unseen compulsion of that genius 
is everywhere converting men of little education 
into useful and leliable agents It will not he 
difficult foi Government, if they once make up 
their mmd to it, to tram up the people to adminis- 
ter their own relief Even the villager m India is 
no stranger to sell interest The following have 
seemed to me to be among the chief advantages 
resulting from small village works — ° 

(a) The people have not to leave their homes 
Those who know hoiv strong is the love 
of home and eveiy thing attaching to it, 
inherent m the Indian villager, can 
alone undeistaud what this means 

(5) In oiganmng small nllage-woiks there is 
no dread of the “ distance test” which 
s usually adds to the sulfeungs of the 
victims ot famine. To say 'that the 


*’ distance test ” acts as a safeguard 
against undeserving people seeking 
Government relief, is to asseit that tlie 
<c penal wage ” is mtiodueed in ordei 
to discouiage gluttony To ask the 
liungiy to tiudge miles and miles to 
seek Government protection and sup- 
port. and to force them to return the 
same long and weary way, as soon as 
the fiist showers have fallen, oi an 
epidemic has bioken out, appeals to be 
about the worst method of lelievmg 
distress 

(<?) Both ciops and levenue suffer this way, 
villages are depopulated , the soil, in- 
stead of becoming uch, becomes pool, 
because the natural manuie is piac- 
tically lost and the cultivatois aie com- 
pelled to seek relief elsewheie This 
loss cannot be compensated by relief- 
'll ages, which aie often too poor even 
for hate subsistence, and when the 
villagois aie forced to letum to then 
homes after the central w orks are bro- 
ken up, thev aie unable to begin agn- 
cultuial woik at onco, and feel mole 
helpless than ever. 

(d) By dispensing lehef to villageis at their 
doois the wants and requirements of 
the villagers are bettei studied, and 
that too at a less cost Eoi example, 
wells may be sunk, small tanks built, 
loads between two adjoining villages 
made, fields kept in propel oidei for 
the coming monsoon, and many other 
light operations can be attended to On 
account of untimely and heaiy showeis 
' whole fields are sometimes washed 
away , this can be pievented by put* 
ting mud ridges round them, and a 
tiench outside Such woiks would he 
of permanent advantage, both to the 
people and to Government Huge 
tanks, built as cential works, are of 
doubtful utility, as they do not hold 
water even foi tbiee or four months 
aftei the tains Wells aie a sad neces- 
sity in many villages, and these can be 
sunk by unskilled hands 
" (e) By local supei vision m small villages, 
which is not impossible to secure, 
though difficult, the land-owners will 
he encouraged to look aftei the village 
relief-works with personal intei est 

(/) Large central works often give use to 
complaints of fiaud and malpractices 
There will he some cori uption on small 
woiks also But in villages the chances 
and temptations foi misappropnation 
are fewei. Eoi one thing, villagers 
will take good caie that the money 



primarily mennt for tlieir lehef is not 
appiopnated for tlieir own use by those 
responsible foi its disbuisement, 

(g) Small lehef-woiks will leduce the number 
of people on gratuitous lelief Eoi the 
relatives who leniam at home will take 
care of the old and the infirm, and 
will be able to maintain them When 
villagers aie obliged to quit then homes 
and families, the condition of the aged 
and the sick becomes tiuly pitiable 

(/;) There is the gieat risk of epidemic diseases 
bieakmg out on laige relief woiks, 
which is almost absent m the ease of 
small ones. In Government camps 
people aie huddled togethei anyhow, 
without distinction of casie, lank, at 
times of sex 01 age Tlieie is much 
accumulation of filth and aggravation 
of suffering on laige camps Epidemic 
disease is almost inevitable Then 
comes panic, the petty officials on the 
spot know not how to eniorce ordei or 
lestoie confidence. Some aie them- 
selves in mortal feai, and are amongst 
the fiist to mn for life. Nothing of 
the sort could happen on small woiks 
Eevei or small-pox might, peihaps, 
break out, but it could easily he kept 
under contiol 

(z) The Indian villager piefeis dying at home. 
The diead of death in a foieign land — 
for so does the cential woik appear to 
him — is, to him, intolerable Small 
relief-woiks, if they do no good, will 
secuie foi the villageis at least a peace- 
ful death at home 

(j ) The expense of providing tempoiaiy sheds 
is saved m the case of small relief- 
woiks Lakhs of rupees aie spent m 
attempting to give wages 01 food to the 
rebel -seekeis before the gangs aie pio- 
peily oiganized and the works are m 
lull swing, and yet many of them 
complain that they aie stamng Plans 
and estimates of large central woiks 
are not made hefoie the famine is 
officially announced, and has, conse- 
quently, well advanced. In small vil- 
lages such confusion can easily he 
avoided 

(l) On large central relief-works enormous 
supei vision obai'ges have to heincuned. 
These, also, can he saved, m a gieat 
measuie, in small villages, since it 
would he to the mteiest of the villageis 
themselves to work pioperly, without 
too many eyes to keep watch ovei them 
Too much of supervision, it has to be 
lemembeied, geneially means too much 
mterfeience And that leads to black- 



mailing, tlie cuise of India Local 
vorks, it is objected, would attract 
many who aie not in naed of State 
i elief I do not think our people are 
dead to all sense of self-respect But 
supposing a pioportion of them are idlers 
01 scamps, and supposing theie is no 
way of eliminating them, yet the con- 
tentment of the whole population is an 
immense advantage to the State, and 
the saving m expense on local works is 
an equally important advantage 

€3 In no place, that I knew of, was an attempt 
made last year to relieve artisans m their own 
ciafts 

64 Yes , till very hard put to it, tins class of 
workers would not go to ordmaiy lelief camps. 
Many of them aie phvsically unfit for the sort of 
woik provided by tlie State Caste and social con- 
siderations also deter not a few 

74 The poor-house lation usually was sup- 
posed to be 12 ounces foi tlie adult male, and con- 
sisted of bojri or jown It was varied m many 
places, but; more oi less accoidmg to the wish or 
wlnm of the supervising agency on the spot, and the 
means available 

75 The lecipients of gratuitous relief were 
inspected by the Doctoi oi the Hospital Assistant 
once, and m some places, twice a day The Civil 
Suigeon and the Distuct Collector oi his Assistants 
also looked them up once a week, oi at longer or 
shoiter intei vals. 

86 Nowlieie m Gujaiat did I hear of timely 
suspension of the levenue demands of the State, 
and non here, of couise, of any remission of 
revenue On the eontraiy, the levenue officials 
went about collecting the dues as usual whilst the 
ryots were suffering fiom acute distress In some 
parts the Tahiti, I was told, picked up anything he 
could find m the huts— the iyots’ humble domestic 
oi personal belonging, down to the gundmg stone 
or the blanket. In this way, the credit, justly 
earned bv the British Nation and Government, foi 
unparalleled humanity m times of distiess, was lost 
to them No gam, m the shape of revenue, multi- 
plied a hundiedfold, could compensate foi this loss 
of credit, the most valuable investment that foreign 
ruleis could make Suspension of revenue, I 
submit, should be notified on the approach of 
widespread agricultural distiess, and a promise of 
leasonable remission should he held out, so that 
the iyots may not lose heart In the absence ol 
such timely action io Gujaiat even the better class 
of cultivates had no incentive to extra effoit and 
no chance of extraneous aid The moneylender 
refused to lend even to his old constituents, as he 
knew the piospeot of recovering the loans to be 
veiy remote, with the State demand hanging over 
the ij ot's head for yeais aftei such a famine I 1 
understand the Government of Bombay aie begin- 
ning to realize the position 

Malabarx — 2 


1 89. Tlie people most to benefit by gratuitous 

I relief were the agncultuial labouieis and the poor 
i with no occupation , then cime tenant farmeis, and 
! then small proprietors of land, respectable artisans 
[ and others, as the distress’grew m intensity and their 
[ resources disappeaied The majoiity of those 
whom I saw in the pool -houses seemed to have run 
| down to a degiee 

; 80 Except among the veiy “low” classes, 

f demoralized by cluonic adveisity, I have seen no 
! readiness to come to the relief camps on famine 
, occuumg for the fust time Wheie famine has 
- lecuned, oi is piotracted, the people are naturally 
less backward m seeking lelief But even then, 
there aie large classes, the Bluls, the Kali Paiaj, 
. and other lull and forest tubes, not to mention the 
Thakurs, Gnasias, Talukdars and otheis, whom it 
is not easy to move out The Indian villager every- 
where wants little to live upon , hut tbat little he 
prefers having near his home 

91 As a whole, the sufferers m Gujarat did 
not seem to press unduly for State relief They did 
not appear to me oi to my agents to avail them- 
selves of such lelief befoie exhausting thoir ov n 
resouices Eamiuo lelief woiks have, by no means, 
been so attractive to the people on tins side 
112 Yes , it has been my experience for years 
that “ the massing of people on laige works tends 
to disorganize family life ” and to give use to the 
other evils referied to I have seen this happen m 
some of the best managed relief camps. The chief 
remedy, I submit, is to find relief woik foi the 
people moie or less near tboiv homes, wherevei this 
is practicable Wheie large cential works aie 
found absolutely necessary, I would ventuie to 
advise that the families and dependents of the 
woikeis be encouraged to keep neai them, w ithout 
interf eiing with the efficiency of their work 



